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PREFACE. 


It  has  long  been  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  many  that  there 
should  be  no  modern  work  developing,  within  a  moderate  compass, 
the  physical  capacities,  population,  industry,  and  institutions  of  the 
British  empire.  The  latest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  attracted  any 
notice  is  the  State  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Chamberlayne,  the 
last  edition  of  which  was  publbhed  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  George  II* 
But,  though  this  once  popular  publication  contains  a  good  deal  of  use- 
ful information,  it  is  not  written  on  any  scientific  plan,  or  with  any 
considerable  discrimination ;  while  the  change  of  circumstances  since 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  would  have  rendered  it,  how  good  soever 
it  might  originally  have  been,  quite  obsolete  for  many  years  past. 
The  want  of  any  separate  publication  on  the  state  of  the  empire  has 
been  but  indifferently  supplied  by  the  notices  of  it  in  other  works. 
Speaking  generally,  geographical  science  in  this  country  has  been, 
until  very  recently,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  while,  during  the  long  interval 
between  Sir  William  Petty  and  Dr.  Beeke,  statbtical  science  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Hence  the  accounts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  given  in  our  Encyclopaedias  and  geographical  works,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  very  meagre  and  defective.  The  article  on  England 
in  the  Edinburgh  Encydopadidy  written  by  the  late  William  Ste- 
venson, Esq.,  Librarian  to  the  Treasury,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
this  class  of  publications.  The  space  allotted  to  it  was,  however,  too 
confined ;  so  that  some  very  important  subjects,  such  as  those  relating 
to  population,  education,  the  poor,  revenue  and  expenditure,  army 
and  navy,  &c.,  are  disposed  of  in  the  briefest  and  most  unsatisfactory 
manner.  The  accounts  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  the  best 
parts  of  the  article,  and  are  superior  to  any  that  had  appeared  when 
it  was  printed  in  1815. 

Since  this  era  a  number  of  detached  treatises  of  various  merit  have 
been  published  on  different  branches  of  industry  ;  and  our  political, 
commercial,  and  financial  systems  have  been  subjected  not  only  to  a 
more  thorough  examination  than  they  had  previously  undergone,  but 
to  many  important  changes.  Much  valuable  information  has  also 
been  acquired  under  the  acts  for  taking  the  census  in  W2\  and  1831  ; 
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and  there  arc  few  departments  that  have  not  been  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  parliamentary  committees,  or  by  commissions 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  A  vast  mass  of  materials  has  consequently 
been  collected  that  may  be  employed  to  illustrate  the  statistics  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  time  seemed  to  be  at  length  arrived  when  it  might 
be  attempted  to  compile  a  work  that  should  give  a  pretty  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Influenced  by  this  feeling,  the  Editor  and  principal  author  of  this 
work  submitted,  some  years  ago,  a  proposal  to  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  drawing  up  a  statistical 
account  of  the  British  empire.  The  Society  readily  and  liberally 
agreed  to  it ;  and  the  work  now  before  the  reader  is  the  fruit  of  that 
arrangement. 

The  Editor  has  endeavoured,  with  what  success  the  public  will 
judge,  to  make  the  work  generally  interesting  and  instructive.  To 
have  confined  it,  as  some  suggested,  to  mere  statements  o£  re- 
sults, or  to  the  detail  of  such  information  as  might  have  been 
mostly  thrown  into  a  tabular  form,  would  have  made  it  unread- 
able, and  destroyed  its  utility.  The  plan  that  has  been  followed 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Peuchet  in  his  Statistiqtie 
ElemevUtire  de  hi  France  ;  but  with  a  greater  latitude  of  criticism 
than  that  writer  thought  it  right  or  perhaps  safe  to  indulge  in. 
\Vc  have  not  been  satisfied,  for  example,  in  giving  an  account  of 
any  branch  of  industry,  with  stating  the  value  of  its  products,  the 
number  and  wages  of  the  people  engaged  in  it,  and  so  forth ;  but 
have,  in  addition,  given  some  notices  of  its  history,  and  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  circumstances  that  have  accelerated  or  retarded  its 
progress.  This  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  impart  interest  to  the 
work,  to  make  it  useful,  and  to  give  it  a  chance  for  getting  into 
circulation.  We  have,  also,  seldom  scrupled,  when  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  briefly  to  expound  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  the  subject  under  review  ;  but  as  tliese  discussions 
are  always  separated  from  the  descriptive  and  arithmetical  details, 
tliey  may  be  passed  over  by  those  anxious  only  to  acquire  information 
as  to  the  latter. 

In  a  work  embracing  such  a  diversity  of  subjects,  the  co-operation 
of  different  authors  was  nocessar}-.  The  choice  of  these  was  left  to 
the  Editor ;  and  he  is  not  without  hopes  that  the  reader  may  be  of 
opinion  that  there  are  not  many  instances  in  which  a  much  better 
selection  could  have  been  made. 

The  articles  on  the  Geology  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
einpins  were  contributed  by  Robert  Hakewell,  Es(j. ;  the  article 
on  the  Climate    of  England  by  Dr.  Copland,  the;   learned   and  able 
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author  of  the  Medical  Dictionary ;  that  on  Botany  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  of  Glasgow;  and  that  on  Zoology  by  William 
Swainson,  Esq. 

The  important  articles  on  the  English  Constitution  and  Courts 
of  Law  were  contributed  by  F.  Forster,  Esq.  A.M.,  Barrister  at 
Law,  and  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  and  we  believe  we 
run  little  risk  in  saying  that  they  present  one  of  the  best  as  well  as 
most  compendious  outlines  of  the  constitution  that  is  any  where 
to  be  met  with. 

The  chapter  on  Corporations  is  by  Charles  Neato,  Esq.,  Barrister 
at  Law. 

The  account  of  the  Constitution  and  Courts  of  Law  of  Scotland 
was  contributed  by  William  Spalding,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

The  articles  on  the  Constitution,  Courts  of  Law,  Religious  Esta- 
blishments, Education,  and  Poor  of  Ireland  were  supplied  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Groves,  of  the  Record  Office,  Dublin.  But  it  is  duo 
to  that  gentleman  to  state  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  tlie  state- 
ments on  pages  437*  and  438.  of  the  second  volume,  nor  for  the 
reasoning  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  poor  laws  into 
Ireland. 

The  articles  on  the  Religious  Establishments  and  Education  of 
Scotland  are  by  Thomas  Murray,  Esq.  LL.D.,  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
are  models  of  that  sort  of  composition. 

The  article  on  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  containing  a 
luminous  account  of  the  systems  of  education  followed  at  the  great 
public  schools,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is 
the  contribution  of  Herman  Merivale,  Esq.  A.M.,  Barrister  at  Law. 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  is  the  author  of  the  elaborate  and 
original  article  on  Vital  Statistics. 

The  account  of  the  Compulsory  Provision  for  the  Poor  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  late  act,  was  furnished  by 
George  Coode,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Dr.  Ir\ing,  Librarian  to  the  Facult}'  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  is 
the  author  of  the  chapter  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Language. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and  its  general  supervision,  the 
Editor  is  responsible. 

We  are  quite  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  make  this  publication  worthy  of  the  subject,  it  is  fairly 
open  to  much  criticism.  Some  may  think  that  we  have  discussed 
various  topics  that  had  better  been  omitted  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
of  greater  importance  ;  and  others,  without  objecting  to  the  subjects. 
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may  probably  object  to  the  way  in  wliich  tliey  arc  treated.  But,  in 
a  work  of  this  kind,  tiie  outline  of  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
accurately  defined,  and  where  much  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  compilers,  it  is  impossible  to  please  all  parties; 
and  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  shall  be  thought  to  have  produced  a 
work  which,  though  not  free  from  defects,  furnishes,  on  the  whole, 
a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  present  state  and  resources  of  the 
empire. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  materials  from  which  we 
have  drawn,  we  have  had  to  regret  the  extreme  scarcity,  and  some- 
times, indeed,  the  total  want,  of  all  authentic  and  trustworthy  in- 
formation on  various  important  points.  In  many  instances  we  have 
had  to  build  our  conclusions  on  reasonings  from  analogy,  or  on  a  few 
detached  facts ;  and  we  have  not  unfrequently  been  compelled,  from 
the  total  want  of  experience  and  information,  to  decline  drawing  any 
conclusions.  Few,  indeed,  would  imagine,  a  priori,  how  ill  supplied 
British  writers  are  with  the  means  necessary  to  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  statistical  inquiry.  Latterly, 
indeed,  the  public  attention  has  been,  in  some  degree,  awakened  to 
the  state  of  this  long-neglected  department  of  science,  and  a  few 
steps,  though  of  no  great  importance,  have  been  taken  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  question.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  And  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  circulation  of  this  work,  by 
bringing  those  deficiencies  under  the  public  view,  and  drawing  at- 
tention to  them,  will,  in  this  respect,  if  in  none  else,  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

Page  58.,  line  fiO.  fWmi  top,  for  «S8,00(y.'*  read  «SSaOOO^**  In  point  of  ftet, 
however,  the  exact  cost  of  the  bridge  was  21 1,791/.  45.  2<L  (  Pari.  Pcqper, 
No.  437.     SesB.  1836.) 

Page  861.,  line  4.  firom  tap,  for  «  Dunoansby  Head  has  been  crowned,"  read  *'  it  has 
been  proposed  to  crown  Duncansby  Head.** 

Page  327.,  line  19.  firom  top, /ir  <*  Mayo,**  read  *<  Donegal.** 

Page  536-  For  the  statement  as  to  the  profit  of  farmers,  in  lines  30-38.  from  the 
top,  read,-^"  Th  profits  arising  from  farming  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1810-1 1,  amounted  to  about  22,000,0001.  It  is  contoided  that  they  haive 
fiiUen  since  1815  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  rent  of  land ;  but  at  present 
they  may  be  safely  estimated  at  about  21,000,000/.  Tliis  would  gire,  on 
a  capital  of  186,000,000/.,  a  gross  profit  of  about  11}  per  cent. ;  and  on  a 
capital  of  217,000,000/.  it  would  give  nearly  10  per  cent.  It  is,  however* 
to  be  observed  that  the  22,000,000/.  of  gross  profit  includes,**  &c. 
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The  British  Empire,  exdusire  of  its  foreign  dependencies,  consists 
of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  smaller  islands 
contiguous  and  subordinate  to  them.  Great  Britain,  the  largest  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  British  Islands,  is  divided  into  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  former  occupying  its  southern, 
most  fruitful  and  extensive,  and  the  latter  its  northern,  more  barren, 
and  smaller,  portion.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Great 
Britain,  these  two  divisions  l>ecame  separate  and  independent  states, 
between  which  the  most  violent  animosities  frequently  subsisted.  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Marg^et,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  to  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  in  1502,  James  VI.  king  of 
Scotland  ascended  the  English  throne,  upon  the  demise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1604.  But,  notwithstanding  this  union  of  the  crowns, 
the  two  kingdoms  had  distinct  and  independent  legislatures  till  1707, 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Anne,  a  legislative  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  completed.  In  many  respects,  however,  the 
institutions  of  the  two  countries  still  continue  peculiar.  The  common 
law  and  the  judicial  establishments  of  Scotland  differ  much  from  those 
of  England ;  the  prevailing  religion  and  the  church  establishment  of  the 
former  are  also  materially  different  from  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  countries,  though  gradually  assimi- 
lating, still  preserve  many  distinguishing  features.  For  these  reasons, 
in  treating  of  the  statistics  of  the  British  empire,  we  shall  separate  the 
details  peculiar  to  the  different  branches  of  English  statistics  from 
those  peculiar  to  the  statistics  of  Scotland,  without,  however,  treating 
the  one  as  if  it  were  entirely  independent  of  the  other. 

Similar  reasons  have  induced  us  to  separate  the  statistical  details 
peculiar  to  England  and  Scotland,  from  those  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
Though  now  legally  incorporated  with  Great  Britain,  the  distinction 
between  the  latter  and  Ireland  is  far  more  decided  than  that  between 
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England  and  Scotland.  The  insular  situation  of  Ireland,  removed  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  Britain,  gives  her  an  indelible  character 
of  individuality.  And  though  the  English  and  their  descendants  have 
long  had  the  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  English  laws  have  been 
establbhed  there  from  a  remote  era,  the  Irish  continue  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  a  peculiar  people ;  so  much  so,  that  there  is  certainly  less 
similarity  between  them  and  the  English,  than  between  the  latter  and 
the  Scotch.  The  circumstance  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  being 
attached  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  while  the  English  in  Ireland  profess 
the  reformed  faith,  explains  some  of  the  apparently  anomalous 
features  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people ;  but,  exclusive  of  this, 
a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,  have  contributed  to  form 
the  distinctive  and  peculiar  habits  and  character  of  the  Irish. 

The  British  Isles,  exclusive  of  those  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  lie 
between  the  50th  and  59th  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  between 
the  1 1th  degree  of  west  and  the  2d  degree  of  east  longitude.  They 
are,  consequently,  opposite  to  the  northern  coasts  of  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  the  southern  part  of  Norway.  The 
south-east  extnemity  of  Great  Britain  is  separated  from  France  by 
the  Straits  of  Dover  —  a  narrow  channel,  only  21  miles  wide  ;  buty 
as  the  British  coasts  recede  from  this  point  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  while  the  opposite  Continental  shores  recede  to  the  north- 
east, the  intervening  sea  is  of  pretty  ample  dimensions.  Ireland  lies 
to  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St  George's 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea;  its  southern  and  northern  extremities 
being  nearly  in  the  same  latitudes  as  Bristol  and  Alnwick. 

The  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  productive  of 
many  advantages ; — it  renders  them  comparatively  secure  from  hostile 
attacks,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  every  facility  for  commerce ; 
and  though  it  subjects  the  climate  to  sudden  changes,  it  makes  it 
really  temperaUy  exempting  us  from  those  comparatively  lengthened 
and  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  the  continental 
countries  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  Lizard  Point,  near  Fal- 
mouth, in  lat  49**  5T  30"  N.,  long.  5°  13'  W.,  the  southernmost 
land  in  England,  to  Dunnet  Head  in  Caithness,  in  lat.  58^  42'  N.y 
long.  3®  29'  W.,  is  608  miles.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
line  is  water,  inasmuch  as  it  passes  through  the  Bristol  Channel, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  Moray  Frith.  The  longest  line,  not  in- 
tersected by  any  considerable  arm  of  the  sea,  that  can  be  drawn 
in  Great  Britain,  stretches  from  Rye  in  Sussex,  in  lat.  50°  57'  1' 
N.,  long.  0**  44'  £.,  to  Cape  Wrath  in  Sutherland,  in  lat  58**  36'  N., 
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long.,  4^  56'  W.^  a  distance  of  580  miles.  The  longest  line  that 
can  be  drawn  crosswise  in  Great  Britain,  is  from  the  Land's 
End,  in  lat  50°  V  8''  N.,  long.  5°  41'  SV  W.,  to  a  point  near 
Lowestoffe,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  lat  52°  28^'  N.,  long.  1°  46'  E., 
a  distance  of  367  miles ;  bat,  in  other  places,  the  breadth  from  sea  to 
sea  is  much  less  considerable,  being  sometimes  under  40  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  though  marked  by  several  pro- 
minences, of  which  the  great  triangular  district  terminating  in 
Kinnaird*s  Head  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  is,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  regular ;  and  were  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Dover  to  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  the  land  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  island 
would  not  be  far  from  equal  to  the  water  included.  The  western 
coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  irregular.  The  principal 
encroachment  of  the  sea  is  between  the  coast  of  Galloway  and  the 
island  of  Anglesea  and  the  coast  of  North  Wales  ;  but,  exclusive  of 
this  great  basin,  the  whole  west  of  Scotland  is  deeply  indented  with 
large  bays ;  while  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  Bristol  Channel  deeply 
mark  the  coast  of  Wales  and  the  south-west  part  of  England.  There 
are  several  admirable  ports,  and  some  considerable  bays,  though  none 
of  them  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
between  the  Land's  End  and  the  South  Foreland. 


PART  I. 

EXTENT,  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  AND  CIVIL  DIVISIONS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

CHAPTER  I — England  and  Wales. 

Sect.  1 ,  —  Name  and  Extent 

Name. — The  term  England  is  derived  from  the  Angles,  or  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  German  tribe  or  nation,  supposed  to  have  occupied  in  the 
sixth  century  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder.  This 
tribe,  following  the  example  that  had  been  set  by  other  tribes  of  the 
same  race,  invaded  South  Britain  in  547,  about  140  years  after  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  and  about  a  century  after  the  in- 
Tasion  of  Britain  by  the  Jutes,  or  Saxons  of  Jutland.  The  Angles 
first  landed  in  Northumberland  ;  but  not  long  after  they  took  posses- 
sion of  Norfolk ;  and  being  the  most  powerful  or  predominant  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  established  in  this  part  of  Britain,  it  received  from 

*  Tills  U  the  position  given  in  the  official  account  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Cape, 
poUidicd  by  the  CommiHionen  of  Northern  Lights. 
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them  the  name  of  England,  that  is,  the  land  or  country  of  the  Engliih, 
or  Angles. 

There  is  more  difficulty  as  to  the  term  Wales.  It  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Saxons  to  the  principality  to  which  it  is  still  applied ; 
and  also  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  were  called  West  Wales. 
Etymologists  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  Sumner  supposes 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  tcealletiy  to  wander ;  and  that  the 
Saxons  meant  by  it  to  specify  the  countries  to  which  they  and  the 
other  German  tribes  compelled  part  of  the  Britons  to  resort,  as  fugi- 
tives and  wanderers,  from  the  richer  and  more  level  country  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Severn  and  the  Exe.  —  {CampbelTs  Political  Survey ^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  310.) 

Figure  mid  Extent  —  The  figure  of  this  grand  division  of  Great 
Britain  is  triangular :  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  South  Foreland  in  Kent, to  the  Land  s  End  in  Cornwall; 
the  eastern  side,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Berwick  to  the  South  Fore- 
land ;  and  the  western,  or  longest  side,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Berwick 
to  the  Land's  End.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  on 
the  north,  where  it  unites  with  Scotland ;  from  which  it  is  separated 
partly  by  the  river  Tweed,  and  partly  by  a  waving  and  not  very  well 
defined  Une  drawn  from  near  Coldstream  to  the  bottom  of  the  Solway 
Frith,  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

Geographers  and  writers  on  political  arithmetic,  have  differed  very 
widely  in  their  estimates  of  the  area  of  England  and  Wales.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  and  traditional  opinion,  they  contained 
29,000,000  statute  acres.  Dr.  Beeke  remarks,  that  this  nearly 
coincides  with  the  extent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom,  and  he 
believes  that  it  may  be  traced  back  to  that  period.  "  Probably,** 
says  he,  "  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  geographical  inquiry,  though 
the  times  in  which  I  suppose  it  to  have  originated  were  by  no 
means  so  incompetent  to  such  an  inquiry  as  may  be  imagined ;  but 
was  a  computation  made  from  the  returns  to  the  royal  treasury.  The 
mode  of  levying  the  revenue  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  led  to  a  more 
minute  investigation  of  the  extent  and  cultivation  of  their  territory 
than  has  recently  been  attempted.  The  celebrated  Domesday  Book 
of  the  Norman  conquerors  was  evidently  formed  on  a  more  ancient 
register  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  it  continually  refers."  —  (  Observ* 
ations  on  the  Income  Tax^  2d  ed.  p.  10.) 

The  admeasurement  of  the  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  inac- 
curate as  they  were,  would  have  sufficed  to  prove  that  England  and 
Wales  contained  more  than  29,000,000  acres.  It  is  singular,  there- 
fore, that  Sir  William  Petty  should  have  estimated  their  area  at  only 
28,000,000  acres.  Dr.  Beeke  thinks  it  probable  that  he  may  have 
calculated  by  60  miles  to  a  degree  of  latitude ;  and  if  so,  his  estimate 
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would  nearly  correspond  with  the  area  deducible  from  Morden's  map, 
the  best  that  Was  then  published. 

Gregory  King  estimated  the  area  of  England  and  Wales  at 
39>000,000  acres ;  but  the  first  estimate  to  which  much  attention  is 
due,  is  that  framed  by  Dr.  Halley.  Taking  the  best  maps  then  extant 
for  the  basis  of  hb  calculation,  he  found,  measuring  the  counties 
separately,  the  entire  area  of  England  and  Wales  to  amount  to 
89,938,500  acres.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  maps  to  which  Dr. 
Halley  was  obliged  to  resort  were  very  inaccurate,  particularly  as 
respected  the  southern  counties.  The  operations  connected  with  the 
Ordnance  survey  have  shown  that  the  distance  between  the  South 
Foreland  and  the  Land's  End  had  been  exaggerated  by  about  half  a 
degree  1  But  for  this  extraordinary  error.  Dr.  Halley's  estimate 
would  not  have  been  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

It  is  needless  to  specify  in  detail  the  various  estimates  given  by 
Grew,  Templeman,  Arthur  Young,  and  others;  they  vary  from 
81,648,000  to  46,916,000  acres  I  The  last,  which  is  the  number 
given  by  Mr.  Young,  in  hb  "  Travels  in  France*,"  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  hb  estimate  of  the  probable  product  of  the  income  tax ;  by 
Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  Survey  of  Middlesex ;  and  by  other  authorities. 

The  first  approach  to  a  more  correct  computation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Beeke,  in  hb  elaborate  tract  on  the  income  tax.  Availing  himself  of 
later  and  more  correct  observations,  by  which  the  true  dbtance  be- 
tween several  of  the  principal  points  had  been  determined,  he  com- 
puted the  area  of  England  and  Wales  at  38,498,572  acres  ;  but  more 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  even  this  computation  is  about 
1,400,000  acres  too  great.  According  to  the  results  deduced  from 
Arrowsmith's  map,  which,  as  it  was  principally  founded  on  the  Ord- 
nance survey,  could  not  involve  any  very  material  error,  the  area  of 
England  was  set  down,  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the  census  of  1821, 
at  50,535  square  miles,  and  that  of  Wales  at  7)425,  making  together 
57)960 :  but  in  the  late  census,  Mr.  Rickman  has  reduced  the  area 
of  England  to  50,387  square  m]les.f  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  area  of  the  difierent  counties,  obtained  by  adding  together  the 
areas  of  the  parishes  and  hundreds  contained  in  each,  as  given  in  the 
Population  Returns,  does  not  correspond  in  any  instance  with  their 
aggregate  measurement.  The  area  of  England  and  Wales,  as  deduced 
from  them,  only  amounts  to  49,641  square  miles,  being  746  square 
miles  less  than  the  other.  No  attempt  is  made,  in  the  official  papers 
referred  to,  to  explain  this  discrepancy.     We  subjoin  — 

*  Vol.  L  p.  296.    Mr.  Young  had  previously  given  a  more  accurate  estimate  in 
the  second  part  of  his  «  Political  Arithmetic,*'  p.  26. 
t  We  believe  it  should  be  50,380. 
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A  TABLE 
Eihibiting  the  Ares  of  the  CouDiic*  of  EngUnd  uid  Wnlci  in  Squirs  Mila  and 
Sutule  Acres,  an  deduced  fi-inn  the  aggn-gaii.'  Mcisuri'ment  of  each  ;  the  Aena 
in  each,  «  deduced  fVom  the  Particulars  in  llie  Popul.ilion  Retunu  for  18S1 ;  mnd 
the  Fnetional  I^rt  of  the  entire  Area  of  Englnnil  and  Wale*,  nippanng  it  to  ba 
represenled  bjr  1,000,  contained  in  each  Count;,  according  to  iti  aggregate  Uia- 
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CounllM. 

9VK 

"J«rcg<le 

SUtUtC  ArtM, 
umireg.le 

KcordVnjtD  DeUili 

Pip 

Bedford       - 

463 

296,320 

297,632 

8  ■008,7 1 8 

Betkn      - 

4fil,U80 

472,270 

13-007,680 

Buckineham  -     - 

47U,3aO 

463,820 

I2'7C5,516 

Cambridge     -      - 

857 

548,480 

536,853 

14  823.912 

Cheshire      - 

1,05S 

673,aso 

649,050 

18-196,914 

Cornwall,  eicl.  of 

Scilly  Iilanda   - 

1,330 

851,800 

8-19,200 

23005,604 

974,7^0 

26-344,012 

Derby     -       -      - 

1,0-J9 

663,180 

17 -73 1.775 

Devon 

2,585 

1,654.100 

l.C3S,450 

44-713.900 

Donee     - 

1,006 

643.S40 

627.220 

17.401,232 

Durham    - 

i.oa7 

702,080 

679,530 

18-975.299 

E»e.     -        -       - 

l,5J3 

979,000 

26-516,986 

GloticcMer     -       - 

i,'2sa 

805,120 

790.470 

21-760,183 

Hanti     -       •       - 

1,61!5 

1,040,000 

1,018,550 

SB -109,351 

863 

552, 3ao 

543,800 

14-927,697 

IK-nford  -      -     - 

sao 

403,900 

400,370 

10-897,392 

37a 

238,080 

241,690 

6-434,650 

Kent 

1,557 

996,480 

972,240 

36-932,125 

lancn.'iler      .      - 

l,7GR 

1,130,240 

1,117.260 

30-547,291 

LeiccMer      - 

806 

515,340 

Lincoln     • 

2,«ll 

1,671,040 

1,663,850 

45-163,634 

Middlesex     -        - 

180,480 

179,590 

4-877.880 

496 

317,440 

324,310 

8-579,534 

Norfolk     - 

2fld4 

1,295,360 

1.292.300 

35-010,033 

NoDhatnpton 

1.016 

650,240 

64ft810 

17-574,206 

1,197.440 

1,165.430 

32-363.523 

535,680 

525.BOO 

14-477,963 

Oifunl     - 

756 

483,840 

13-076,870 

Kullaiid       ' 

M!» 

U5.3CO 

97,500 

2-577,320 

Sdop     -      -         - 

1.343 

859,520 

864.360 

23-230,471 

Somerset     - 

1,032,KOO 

1,023,000 

28-454,300 

StaFord     -      -     - 

1.184 

757,760 

73fi.20O 

20-480,177 

SuOiilk     -      -      - 

1,515 

969,600 

913,760 

26-205.638 

Surrejr 

485,760 

474,480 

13-128,762 

Sunea        - 

1.166 

938,340 

907,920 

25-358,057 

Warwick     - 

897 

574.030 

567,930 

15-515,810 

TG2 

487,680 

435.990 

13-18a655 

WilU       - 

1,367 

874.880 

369,620 

23-645,610 

Worcoftcr      -       - 

723 

462.730 

459,710 

1 2-506,054 

Yorkshire    - 

5,83(i 

3,735,040 

3,669,510 

100-947.900 

eiplaim-d 

4,480 

121.082 

Add  for  Scilly  Is- 

l«,d»        -         - 
Total  of  England 

5,570 

50,387 

3S.S4T.6flO 

31,770.615 

871-566,-157 
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WALES. 

Countiet. 

Square 

•Sgregate 
MoMUfe- 

ment. 

Statute  Acrei, 

aggregate 
MeafuremeDt. 

Statute  Acres, 

according  to  Detail! 

in  PopuUtioa 

Rcturoa. 

Part  of  the  Area  ef 

EagJand  and  Walai^ 

•uppotlng  It  to  be 

UXW,  conta&ed  In  cacft 

Count7,aooording  to  ag- 

gregau  Measurement. 

Anglesey    • 
Brecknock     - 
Cardigan     - 
Caermartben  -    - 
Caemanron     -    - 
Denbigh    . 
Flint      - 
Glamorgan    -     - 
Merioneth     •> 
Montgomery 
Pembroke     - 
Radnor     - 

Total  of  Wales 

Add  TdUI  or  Eng-I 
land  u  before    -  j 

Total  of  England  \ 
and  Wales       -  J 

271 
754 
675 
974 
544 
633 
244 
792 
663 
839 
610 
426 

173,440 
482,560 
432,000 
623,360 
348,160 
405,120 
156,160 
506,880 
424,320 
536,960 
390,400 
272,640 

No  dctaila  given. 

4-687,606 
13-042,275 
1 1  -675,777 
16-847,713 

9-409,811 
10-949,284 

4-220,577 
13-699,578 
11-468,207 
14-512,558 
10-551,443 

7-368,712 

7,425 
50,387 

4,752,000 
32,247,680 

31,770,615 

128-433,543 
871-566,157 

57,812 

36,999,680 

1,000-000,000 

Sect.  2. — Fajce  of  the  Country. 

Few  countries  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  surface  than  England,  or 
have  been  more  highly  favoured  by  nature.     <<  Although,"  says  Dr. 
Aikin,  ^  its  features  are  moulded  on  a  comparatively  minute  scale» 
they  are  marked  with  all  the  agreeable  interchange  which  constitutes 
picturesque  beauty.    In  some  parts,  plains  clothed  in  the  richest  ver- 
dure, watered  by  copious  streams,  and  pasturing  innumerable  cattle, 
extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach :  in  others,  gently  rising  hills,  and 
bending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waving  with  woods,  and  interspersed 
with  flowery  meadows,  offer  the   most  delightful  landscapes  of  rural 
opulence  and  beauty.     Some  tracts  furnish  prospects  of  the  more 
romantic  and  impressive  kind  ;  lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep 
dells,  narrow  ravines,  and  tumbling  torrents :  nor  is  there  wanting  as 
a  contrast  to  those,  scenes  in  which  every  variety  of  nature  is  a  different 
charm,  the  vicissitude  of  black  barren  moors,  and  wide  inanimated 
heaths." — {England  Described^  P-  I-)     Such  is  a  vivid  description  of 
the  general  appearance  of  England.     But  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  country  are  not  the  only  things  to  excite  admiration :  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  removed  alike  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  the 
multitude  of  rivers,  their  depth,  and  the  facility  they  afford  to  internal 
navigation ;  the  vast  beds  of  coal  and  other  valuable  minerals  hid  under 
Ihe  surface;  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers 
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and  surrounding  seas ;  the  extent  of  sea-coast ;  the  number,  capacious- 
nessy  and  safety  of  the  ports  and  bays ;  and  the  favourable  situation  of 
the  country  for  commerce;  give  England  advantages  that  are  not 
enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  other  nation.  The  noble  pane- 
gyric of  Pliny  on  Italy,  is,  in  most  respects,  still  more  applicable  to 
England : — <*  Ergo  in  toto  orbe  et  quacunque  cceli  convexitas  vergit» 
pulcherrima  est  omnium  regio,  rebusque  merito  principatum  natursB 
obtinens,  rectrix  parensque  mundi  altera ;  viris,  fceminis,  ducibus,  mili- 
tibus,  scrvitiis,  artium  praestantia,  ingeniorum  claritatibus,  jam  situ  ac 
salubritate  coeli  atque  tempcrie,  acccssu  cunctarum  gentium  faciliy 
littoribus  portuosis,  benigno  ventorum  afflatu,  aquarum  copia,  nemo- 
rum  salubritate,  montium  articulis,  ferorum  animalium  innocentta,  soli 
fertilitate,  pabuli  ubertate.  Quicquid  est  quo  carere  vita  non  debeatf 
nusquam  est  prsestantius."— (^t^^  Nat  lib.  xxx\^i.  cap.  13.) 

No  one  will  expect  to  find,  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  either  a  full 
description  of  the  country,  or  minute  topographical  details.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  form  any  just  notion  of  its  actual  state  and 
resources^  without  having  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  physical 
as  well  as  with  its  moral  and  political  condition. 

The  face  or  appearance  of  a  country  may  be  variously  described. 
Some  geographers  commence  their  descriptions  by  giving  an  account 
of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  basins,  or  tracts  of  country,  drained  by  each. 
But  though  this  method  has  some  advantages,  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  best  ^nd  most  natural  order  is  to  begin  with  the  description 
of  the  mountains;  proceeding  successively  to  describe  the  vales,  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  sea-coasts  and  harbours :  having  done  this,  we 
shall  lay  before  the  reader,  accounts  of  the  geology  of  the  country, 
and  of  its  climate,  botany,  and  zoology.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader 
may,  in  this  way,  acquire  sufficiently  distinct  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
natural  powers  and  capacities  of  the  empire. 

Sect.  3.  —  Mountains  and  Moorlands^ 

Though  the  mountains  of  England  are  but  of  very  inferior  dimen- 
sions, compared  with  those  of  some  of  the  Continental  states,  tliey 
form  a  prominent  and  distinguishing  feature  in  its  physiognomy.  We 
shall  include  under  this  head  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  hilb  and 
moorlands;  meaning  by  the  latter,  the  principal  elevated  tracts  of 
heathy  or  moorish  ground. 

A  chain  of  mountains  or  hills  extends,  with  but  few  interruptions, 
along  the  whole  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  from  Cumberland  to  the 
Land*s  End.  It  is  of  very  various  breadth  and  elevation.  In  some 
places  it  approaches  quite  to  the  west  coast ;  occasionally  sending  off 
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large  spurs  or  arms  to  the  east.  Assuming  the  summit  of  this  great 
chain  to  form  the  natural  division  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  kingdom,  the  former  is  by  far  the  largest,  richest,  and 
most  important.  The  western  side  is  not,  however,  without  many 
considerable  tracts  of  rich,  fertile,  level  land;  but  they  are  very 
inferior,  in  extent  and  value,  as  compared  with  the  others. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  England  have  their  sources  in  this  grand 
chain*  Wth  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  Severn,  which  principally 
follows  a  southerly  course,  and  of  the  Eden,  which  flows  north-west, 
aU  of  them  that  are  of  any  considerable  magnitude  flow  eastward ;  the 
limited  territory  traversed  by  those  that  run  westward  not  allowing 
them  space  to  attain  a  lengthened  course,  or  to  carry  off  a  large 
body  of  water. 

The  great  longitudinal  chain  has  been  divided  into  three  portions, 
respectively  denominated  the  Northern,  Cambrian,  and  Devonian 
ranges.  The  first,  taken  in  its  utmost  extent,  stretches  from  the  Scottish 
border  to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire :  it  enters  England  at  Carter  Fell, 
near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Cumberland;  and  stretches  south- 
wards in  a  pretty  direct  line  till  it  b  interrupted  by  the  valley  of  the 
Ribble,  Craven,  and  the  valley  of  the  Aire.  This  part  of  the  chain  lies 
partly  in  Cumberland,  partly  in  Westmoreland,  partly  in  Northumber- 
land, and  partly  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire :  its  summit  ridge  separates 
the  waters  of  the  North  Tyne,  South  Ty ne,  Tees,  Swale,  Ure,  and  Wharfe, 
flowing  eastward,  from  those  of  the  Irthing,  Eden,  Lowther,  Lune,  and 
Ribble,  flowing  westward.  Its  elevation  varies  from  1,200  to  near  3,000 
feet:  the  highest  summits  are  Cross  Fell,  near  the  sources  of  the  South 
Tyne  and  the  Tees,  in  the  western  part  of  Cumberland,  2,901  feet 
high ;  Shunnor  Fell,  in  which  the  Eden  and  the  Swale  have  their 
sources,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  2,329  feet 
high;  and  Whemside,  Ingleborough,  and  Pennigant,  respectively 
2,384,  2,368,  and  2,270  feet  high,  in  the  westernmost  parts  of  York- 
shire, contiguous  to  the  sources  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Wharfe. 

An  important  portion  of  the  northern  range  lies  to  the  westward 
of  that  connected  central  ridge  here  noticed,  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  valley  of  the  Eden  and  the  Vale  of  Kendal.  This  portion 
stretches  lengthwise  from  near  Ireby,  in  Cumberland,  to  Ulverston  in 
Lancashire;  and  from  Lowther  Water,  across  to  Dent  Hill,  near  St. 
Bee's  Head.  Some  of  the  summits  in  this  group  are  the  highest  of 
any  in  England.  The  most  elevated  are  those  of  Scaw  FeU,  Hel- 
yellyn,  Skiddaw,  and  Bow  Fell,  in  Cumberland,  respectively  3,166, 
3,055,  3,022,  and  2,901  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Scaw  Fell 
has  two  principal  summits,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  chasm, 
the  one  being  66  feet  higher  than  the  other.    Helvellyn  is  in  most 
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parts  extremely  rugged  and  precipitoius :  in  point  of  mass,  it  far  ex* 
ceeds  almost  any  other  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains :  it  is,  however^ 
closely  hemmed  round  by  others ;  while  Skiddaw,  though  of  inferior 
dimensions,  being  comparatively  detached,  appears  to  much  greater 
advantage,  and  may  be  seen  nearly  on  every  side  in  its  entire  elevation. 
Exclusive  of  the  above,  the  Nine  Pins,  in  Westmoreland,  rise  2,136 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  Coniston  Fell,  in  Lancashire^ 
2,577  feet. 

The  mountains  in  the  central  range  extend  in  some  places  to  a 
great  width ;  insensibly  shelving  down  and  uniting,  on  the  eastern 
side,  with  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  the  moors  of  Northumberland^ 
Durham,  and  West  Yorkshire.  They  are  in  general  rounded  and  tame, 
and  are  mostly  covered  with  peat  earth  and  heath,  having  a  dreary, 
bleak,  desolate  aspect.  But  those  in  the  western  group  are  generally 
steep,  bold,  and  rugged ;  in  their  disposition  there  is  little  of  regularity, 
no  lengthened  ridge  or  continuous  chain ;  their  appearance  is  that  of 
a  congeries  of  immense  broken  and  mostly  angular  masses,  having 
their  bases  united,  or  nearly  so,  except  where  they  are  separated  by 
lakes.  The  western  mountains,  unlike  those  of  the  eastern  ridge, 
are  mostly  covered  with  a  fine  green  sward,  affording  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep :  Skiddaw,  however,  is  partially  clothed  with  heath. 

The  varied  forms  of  these  mountains,  ornamented  in  parts  with 
wood,  and  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  numerous  lakes  scattered 
amongst  them,  form  a  tout  ensemble  of  very  attractive  scenery.  These 
mountains  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  road  from  Kirby 
Lonsdale,  by  Kendal,  to  Shap. 

Besides  slate  and  limestone,  of  which,  indeed,  the  mountains  in  this 
part  of  the  northern  range  are  mostly  composed,  they  furnish  con- 
siderable supplies  of  coed,  lead,  and  of  the  rare  mineral  plumbago,  or 
black  lead;  this  is  obtained  from  a  mine  in  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland, 
of  a  finer  quality  than  any  hitherto  discovered  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

The  Cheviot  hills  unite  with  the  north-eastern  confines  of  the 
great  central  range  now  described.  They  are  situated  partly  in 
Scotland,  and  partly  in  Northumberland :  that  part  of  them  which 
is  in  the  latter,  occupies  the  space  between  the  Scottish  border  on 
the  north-west,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Coquet  on  the 
south,  round  by  Prendwick,  Ilderton,  Wooler,  and  Kirknewton, 
to  Mindrim;  including  an  area  of  from  90,000  to  100,000  acres. 
Several  of  these  hills  have  a  conical  figure,  some  being  nearly  perfect 
cones;  while  the  shape  of  others  is  very  irregular:  in  general,  how- 
ever, they  are  pointed,  their  sides  smooth  and  rapidly  sloping,  and  * 
their  bases  separated  by  deep  narrow  glens.    Except  at  their  very 
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summits,  where  points  of  rock  and  loose  stones  appear,  they  are 
mostly  covered  with  a  pretty  fertile  soil,  producing  a  rich,  close, 
green  sward ;  but  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  hill,  called  by  way  of 
distinction  the  Cheviot,  and  which  is  2,658  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  heath.  The  Cheviot  hills  are  de« 
pastured  by  numerous  flocks  of  the  valuable  and  peculiar  breed  of 
sheep  called  the  Cheviots,  now  widely  diffused,  not  only  over  the 
north  of  England,  but  also  over  almost  all  Scotland. 

As  already  stated,  the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  chain  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  the  district  of  Craven, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Aire.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which 
passes  through  Craven,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  line  of  demarc* 
ation,  has  at  its  summit  level,  opposite  to  Pinnow  Hill,  an  elevation  of 
500^  feet  From  this  hill,  the  southern  division  of  the  British  Apen- 
nines, as  the  northern  central  range  has  sometimes  been  termed,  ex- 
tends nearly  south  along  the  eastern  border  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  the  western  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Derbyshire,  to  near  Ashbome 
in  the  latter.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  above  60  miles;  but  its 
breadth  is  extremely  various,  being  about  20  miles  across  from  near 
Sheffield  to  Cheshire,  whereas  between  Rochdale  and  Huddersfield  it 
IS  merely  a  narrow  ridge.  It  separates  the  waters  of  the  Calder  and 
the  Dun,  flowing  east,  from  those  of  the  Irwell  and  the  Mersey, 
flowing  west.  Its  most  elevated  points  are  Bolesworth  Hill,  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Lancashire,  1,689  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
Blackstone  Edge,  on  the  confines  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire; 
Holme  Moss,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  and  the  eastern  angle  of 
Cheshire,  1,859  feet ;  Kinderscout  and  Lord's  Seat,  in  the  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  Derbyshire,  respectively  2,150  and  1,751  feet  high ; 
and  Axedge,  on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  Stafford- 
shire, 1,715  feet 

The  wonders  of  the  High  Peak,  the  name  given  to  the  north- 
western and  most  mountainous  dbtrict  of  Derbyshire,  have  been 
repeatedly  described.  But  it  derives  its  celebrity  more  from  its 
caverns,  perforations,  and  dells,  than  from  its  mountains,  which  are 
inferior  in  point  of  romantic  beauty,  as  well  as  of  elevation,  to  those 
of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  Poole's  Hole,  near 
Buxton,  and  Castleton  Cavetn,  near  the  village  of  Castleton,  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  High  Peak. 

Before  noticing  the  Cambrian  mountains,  there  are  a  few  groups 
of  hills  that  may  be  advantageously  alluded  to  here.  The  Malvern 
hills,  between  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  extend  north  and 
south  about  10  miles.     They  rise  on  the  eastern  side  from  the  Vale  of 
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Severn,  of  which  they  are  one  of  the  noblest  boundaries,  connecting  on 
the  western  side  with  a  range  of  lower  hills  extending  for  several  miles 
into  Herefordshire.     Their  greatest  elevation  is  1,444  feet. 

The  Cotswold  hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  run  S.W.  and  N.E.  from  the 
confines  of  Warwickshire  to  Wotton,  a  distance  of  about  44  miles. 
Their  breadth  is  various,  being  in  some  places  a  narrow  ridge,  while- 
in  others  the  distance  across  is  from  8  to  9  miles.  They  form  the 
boundary  between  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Severn  on  the  one. 
hand,  and  those  that  flow  into  the  Thames  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
sources  of  the  Isis  itself,  and  those  of  the  Chum,  Coin,  and  Windrushi- 
its  principal  feeders,  are  either  in,  or  immediately  contiguous  to,  the 
Cotswold  hills.  The  general  elevation  of  the  ridge  may  be  from  500 
lo  600  feet.  Its  highest  summits  are  Broadway  Hill,  near  Chipping 
Camden,  1,086  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Cleeve  Hill,  near 
Cheltenham,  1,134  feet ;  and  Symoud's  Hill,  near  Wotton,  795  feet 
It  is  crossed  in  one  of  its  hollows  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canaly 
the  summit  level  of  which,  near  the  head  of  the  Isis,  is  351  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  hills  are  covered  with  a  shallow  calcareous  loam,  pro- 
vincially  called  stonebrash,  and  are  enclosed  and  mostly  cultivated. 
-  From  Symond's  Hill,  a  part  of  the  Cotswold  ridge  extends  to  Bath. 
But  the  main  portion,  occupying  the  space  between  the  Lower  Avon, 
near  its  source,  and  the  Isis,  unites  with  Salisbury  Plain.  The  Cotswold 
hills  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  that  great  central 
chain  of  mountains  already  noticed,  stretching  from  the  Scotch 
border  to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire. 

The  Wrekin  hill,  in  Shropshire,  is  so  much  higher  than  any  other 
hill  in  its  vicinity,  that  it  seems  to  rise  alone  from  the  middle  of  the 
plain.  It  is  craggy  at  the  top  ;  its  plan  is  that  of  a  long  oval,  point- 
ing nearly  north  and  south  ;  and  its  figure  has  been  supposed  pretty 
exactly  to  resemble  that  of  a  whale  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  —  (^Atkins  Tour  in  Wales,  p.  192.)  Its  height  was  not  for- 
merly supposed  to  exceed  1,200  feet ;  but  it  b  now  ascertained  to 
be  1,320  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Wrekin  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  northern  extremity  of  a  ridge,  lying  in  the  same  line 
with  it,  consisting  of  the  hills  of  Frodsley,  Caradoc,  &c.  They 
are  craggy  at  the  top,  and  ascend  from  the  plain  of  Salop  at  an  angle 
of  about  60°. 

The  Cambrian  mountains,  forming  the  Alpine  portion  of  the  great 
longitudinal  chain,  are  a  good  deal  more]elevated  in  North  than  in  South 
Wales.  The  principal  chain  runs  in  a  north-eastand  south-west  direction, 
the  whole  length  of  Caernarvonshire,  from  the  point  of  Lleyn,  opposite 
to  Bardsey  Island,  to  Penmacnbach  Promontory,  on  Conway  Bay.  The 
mountains  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  highest  in  the  principality. 
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They  gradually  ascend  from  each  extremity  of  the  chain  towards  the 
centre,  which  is  occupied  by  Snowdon,  the  loftiest  of  alL  The 
general  escarpment  fronts  the  sea ;  while  the  particular  escarpment 
of  individuals,  or  detached  groups,  depends  upon  the  course  of  the 
streams.  The  altitude  of  the  highest  peak  of  Snowdon  is  S,571  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  Uuid  in  South 
Britain.  The  mountain  terminates  in  various  cliffs;  and  the  par- 
ticular cliff,  the  Wifddvay  to  which  the  name  of  Snowdon  is  particularly 
applied,  scarcely  out-tops  several  of  the  summits  by  which  it  is  sur« 
rounded.  The  western  side  of  the  mountain  is  very  precipitous, 
and  is  composed  partly  of  pentagonal  basaltic  columns.  Camedd 
Llywellyn,  and  Camedd  David,  lying  N.E.  of  Snowdon,  are  the 
next  highest  mountains  in  this  chain. — (Davies's  North  Wales f  p.  20. ; 
AiAins  Tour  in  North  Wales,  p.  9^.  &c.) 

A  chain  of  mountains,  occupying  the  conterminous  parts  of 
Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh  shires,  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Caernarvon  chain,  from  Towyn  and  the  base  of  "  huge 
Plynlimmon,"  to  Llangollen.  The  summit  of  this  chain  forms  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Severn  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Dee  on  the  other.  Its  highest  points  are 
Cader  Ferwyn,  Arran  Fowdy,  and  Cader  Idris.  Of  these,  the 
last  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  It  rises  on  the  sea>  shore,  close  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  small  river  Dbynwy,  about  a 
mile  above  Towyn.  It  gradually  ascends  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
about  3  miles ;  then  for  about  10  miles  further  it  runs  £.  N.E.,  giving 
out  from  its  summit  a  branch  nearly  3  miles  long,  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  parallel  to  the  main  ridge.  The  highest  point  has  an 
elevation  of  2,914  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  on  all  sides 
steep  and  craggy ;  especially  on  the  south,  bordering  Talyllyn 
lake,  where  it  is  nearly  perpendicular.  Its  breadth,  where  greatest, 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  its  length.  In  some  places  it  is  a 
mere  ridge,  with  a  base  not  exceeding  a  mile  in  width.  —  (Atkiuy 
p.  64f.  &c.) 

Plynlimmon  is,  in  point  of  mass,  the  largest  mountain  in  Wales ; 
but  in  respect  of  altitude  it  is  very  inferior  to  several  others,  being 
only  2,463  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Severn,  the  Wye, 
and  the  Rhydiol,  flowing  east,  south,  and  west,  have  their  sources 
near  each  other  on  this  mountain. 

.  From  Plynlimmon  a  ridge  extends  south  to  Tregarron  Down ;  and 
then  south-westerly,  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Teify,  to  the 
Prescelly  hills  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  highest  points  in  this  range  do 
not  reach  an  altitude  of  more  than  1,800  feet. 

.  Radnorshire  and  Brecknock  are  both  much  encumbered  with 
mountains.    The  Talgarth  and  Black  Mountains  stretch  from  the 
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latter  into  Caermarthenshire.  The  latter  derive  their  name  either 
from  their  dreary  blackness,  or  from  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
heath  by  which  they  arc  covered,  when  out  of  blossom.  The  Van  or 
Beacon,  the  highest  of  the  Brecknock  hills,  and,  indeed,  of  those  of 
South  Wales,  has  an  elevation  of  2,862  feet  The  northern  parte  of 
Glamorgan  are  also  mountainous ;  but  none  of  the  summite  is  of  an j 
very  considerable  height. 

The  mountains  to  which  the  name  of  the  Devonian  range  has  been 
given,  occupy  part  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Somersetehire.  The 
principal  chain  stretches  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  from  the  borders 
of  the  Vale  of  Exeter  to  the  Land's  End.  The  highest  pointe  in  this 
range  are  Yestorand  Cawston  Beacon,  near  Okehampton, — the  former 
having  an  elevation  of  2,077>  and  the  latter  of  1,792  feet ;  and  Rippin 
Tor,  about  five  miles  from  Newton  Bushel,  1,549  feet  high.  The 
space  between  these  mountains,  round  by  Erme  Head  on  the  south, 
and  Brentor  on  the  west,  is  occupied  by  Dartmoor.  This,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  tracte  in  the  kingdom,  includes  a  space 
of  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres.  It  is  said,  but  we  suspect 
the  statement  is  exaggerated,  to  have  a  mean  elevation  of  more 
than  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ite  surface  is,  in  most 
places,  extremely  rugged :  the  soil,  where  it  is  not  encumbered  with 
broken  fragmente  of  rock,  is  mostly  thin  and  poor;  and  in  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  moor  there  is  an  immense  morass* 
covering  about  80,000  acres,  which  in  some  places  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  lightest  animals.  That  part  of  Dartmoor  called  the 
Forest,  embracing  an  extent  of  about  54,000  acres,  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  as  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and  on  this  and  some  other 
of  the  best  parte  of  the  moor,  considerable  improvemente  have  been 
made,  particularly  in  the  way  of  planting.  Very  large  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  prisoners  were  erected  here  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  war.  —  (  Vancouver's  Survey  of  Devon,  p.  279.  &c.) 

Caraton  Hill,  1,208  feet  high,  and  Hensbarrow  Beacon,  1,034  feet^ 
are  the  two  most  elevated  pointe  in  that  part  of  the  chain  now  under 
consideration  which  runs  through  Cornwall.  Pertinney,  contiguous 
to  the  Land's  End,  has  an  elevation  of  689  feet. 

The  M endip,  Quantock,  and  Brendon  hills,  in  Somersetehire,  may 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Devonian  range.  Dunkeny 
Beacon,  in  the  Brendon  hills,  is  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  west  of 
England,  being  1 ,668  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  summit 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Mendip  hills 
stretch  in  a  north-westerly  direction  about  25  miles,  from  near  Chester- 
blade,  to  the  south  of  Shepton  Mallet,  to  near  Uphill,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Ax,  contiguous  to  the  Bristol  Channel :  their  mean 
breadth  is  from  4  to  5  miles.  The  height  of  this  ridge  varies  from  800  to 
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about  lylOO  feet  It  was  anciently  a  Royal  Forest;  but  it  is  now  partially 
inclosed  and  cultivated;  the  uninclosed  portion,  which  is  covered 
with  heath  and  fern,  affording  pasture  for  a  peculiar  description  of 
sheep.  In  the  parish  of  Chedder,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  ridge, 
not  far  from  Axbridge,  is  an  extraordinary  chasm,  extending  fully 
2  miles  into  the  hills.  In  some  parts  the  limestone  cliffs  rise  quite 
perpendicular,  to  the  height  of  SOO  feet  In  general,  the  salient 
angles  on  the  one  side  correspond  with  the  recipient  angles  on  the 
other ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mountain  had  been  torn  asunder 
by  some  great  convulsion.  —  (Matons  Western  Counties,  voL  iL 
p.  124.}  The  Mendip  hills  have  been  long  famous  for  their  mines 
of  lead  and  calamine ;  but  the  former  are  now,  either  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  ore  or  the  difficulty  of  working  them,  nearly  aban-* 
doned ;  the  calamine  mines  are  still  extensively  wrought 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island  are  traversed  by 
different  ranges  of  chalk  hills.  Some  geologists  trace  one  of  these 
chains  from  Dorsetshire  to  Kent,  and  another  from  the  Isle  of  Port* 
land  to  the  wolds  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire:  but  others 
contend  that  the  highest,  barest,  and  best  defined  ridges  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island  diverge  from  the  high  table  land  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  One  of  them,  after  intersecting  Hants  and  Sussex,  terminates 
in  the  bold  chalky  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head.  The  part  of  this  ridge 
which  lies  in  Sussex,  being  above  50  miles  in  length,  and  from  S  to  6 
in  breadth,  is  celebrated,  under  the  name  of  the  South  Downs,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  sheep  and  sheep-pasture.  Another  ridge  stretches 
from  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent  Part  of  this  ridge, 
called  the  Surrey  Downs,  is  not  much  less  celebrated  for  its  sheep- 
pasture  than  the  South  Downs.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Farnham,  in 
Surrey,  where  it  is  narrow,  it  is  called  the  Hogsback ;  but  as  it 
penetrates  deeper  into  the  county,  its  breadth  becomes  more  con- 
siderable. Its  southern  side  is  generally  pretty  abrupt,  its  northern 
gently  sloping. 

The  third  and  most  important  range,  supposed  to  diverge  from 
Salisbury  Plain,  pursues  a  north-easterly  direction,  crossing  the  northern 
parts  of  Berks  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Oxfordshire ;  then 
running  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  in  Bucks, 
and  along  the  southern  -confines  of  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire 
to  Suffolk.  It  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ivell,  the  southern  Ouse, 
the  Nene,  and  other  rivers  that  have  their  embouchure  in  the 
Wash,  from  those  of  the  western  Colne,  the  Lea,  Chelmer,  Black, 
water,  Stour,  &c.,  that  fall  into  the  Thames  or  the  sea  on  the  Suffolk 
coast  That  part  of  this  chain  which  is  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berks^ 
is  called  the  Chiltem  hills.     The  most  elevated  points  in  the  ridge 
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are  the  Whitehorse  and  Scatchamfly  Beacon,  in  Berks,  respectively 
89S  and  85S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Wendover  Hill,  in  Bucks, 
905  feet ;  Kinsworth  Hill^  on  the  confines  of  Bedfordshire  and  Herts, 
904  feet;  and  the  Gogmagog  hills,  in  the  soutli  of  Cambridgeshire. 
The  Grand  Junction  Canal  crosses  this  ridge  near  Tring,  in  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Herts,  being  there  389j^  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea."  —  {See  Priestley* s  Map  of  Canals^  Sfc.) 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  principal 
mountains  of  England  and  Wales,  as  determined  from  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance  survey. 


Agnes  Beacon  (St),  Cornwall  -  621 
Allport  Heights,  Derbyshire  -  980 
Alnirlck  Moor,  Northumberland  808 
Arbury  Hill,  Northamptonshire  -  804 
Arran  Fowddy,  Merionethshire  2,955 
Arrenig,  ditto  2,809 

Axedge,  Derbyshire  -        ^  1,753 

Bagborough,  iSomerset  -  -  1,270 

Banstead,  Surrey  ...  576 
Bar  Beacon,  StafTordshire  -      653 

Bardon  Hill,  Leicestershire  -  853 
Bamaby  Moor,  Yorkshire  -  -  784 
Beacon  Hill,  Wiltshire  .  -      690 

Beacons  of  Brecknock,  Brecknock  2,862 
Beachy  Head,  Sussex  -  -  564 
Beeston  Castle,  Cheshire  -  >  556 
Billing  Beacon,  Lancashire  -  633 
Bindown,  Cornwall  -  -     658 

BUck  Comb,  Cumberland  -  1,919 

Black  Down,  Dorsetshire  -  -  817 
BUck  Hambleton  Down,  York- 
shire ...  1,246 
Bhurkheddon,  Northumberland  -  646 
Bleasdale  Forest,  Lancashire  -  1,709 
Bodmin  Down,  Cornwall  -  -  645 
Bolt  Head,  Devonshire  -  -  630 
Bolesworth  Hill,  Lancashire  -  1,689 
Botley  Hill,  Surrey  -  -  880 
Botton  Head,  Yorkshire  -  -  1,485 
Bow  Brickill,  Bucks  -  -  683 
Bow  Fell,  Cumberland  -  -2,911 
Bow  Hill,  Sussex  -  -  702 
Bradiield  Point,  Yorkshire  -  1,246 
Bradley  Knoll,  Somersetshire  -  973 
Brandon  Mount,  Durham  -  .  875 
Brenin  Fawr,  Pembrokeshire  -  1,285 
Brightling  Down,  Sussex  -  -  646 
BriMidway  Beacon,  Gloucester- 
shire ...  1,086 
Brown  Clee  Hill,  Shropshire  -  1,805 
Brown  Willy,  Cornwall  -  -  1,368 
Bull  Barrow,  Dorsetshire  -  -  927 
Butterton  Hill,  DcTonshirc  -  1,203 
Bwlch  Mawr,  Caernarvonshire  -  1,673 
Cader  Ferwyn,  Merionethshire  -  2,563 
Cader  Idris,                ditto          -  2,914 


Cadon  Barrow,  Cornwall  -  -  1,011 
Caermarthen  Vau,  Caermaitben- 

shire  ...  2,596 

Calf  Hill,  Westmorehmd  -  -  2,188 
Capellante,  Brecknockshire  -  ^394 

Capel  Kynon,  Caernarvonshire  .  l/)46 
Cam  Bonellis,  Cornwall    -  -      828 

Cam  Minnis,       ditto    -  -     805 

Caraedd  David,  Caernarvonshire  8,487 
Caraedd  Llewellyn,      ditto  3,469 

Carraton  Hill,  Cornwall  -  -  1,206 
Cawsand  Beacon,  Devonshire  -  1,798 
Cefn  Bryn,  Glamorganshire  -  583 
Chanctonbury  Hill,  Sussex  -      814 

Cheviot,  Northumberland  -  -  8,658 
Cleave  Down,  Gloucestershire  -  1,1  S4 
Collier  Law,  Durham    -  -  1,678 

Coniston  Fell,  Lancashire  -  -  8,577 
Cradle  Mountain,  Brecknockshire  2,545 
Cross  Fell,  Cumberland  -  -  2,901 
Crowborough  Beacon,  Sussex  -  804 
Cemy  Brain  Mountain,  Den- 
bighshire ...  1,857 
Danbv  Beacon,  Yorkshire  .      966 

Dent  Hill,  Cumberland  -  -  1,115 
Ditchling  Beacon,  Sussex  -      658 

Dumpdon  Hill,  Dorsetshire  -  879 
Dunkery  Beacon,  Somersetshire-  1,666 
Dundry  Beacon,  ditto        -      790 

Dunnose,  Isle  of  Wight  -  .  798 
Dwggan,  near  Builth,  Breck- 
nockshire ...  8,071 
Garth  (The),  Glamorganshire  -  961 
Gerwyn  Goch,  Caernarvonshire  1,783 
Grasmere  Fell,  Cumberland  -  8,756 
Greenwich  Observatory,  Kent  -  814 
Ilaldon  (Little),  Devonshire  -  818 
Ilathersedge,  Derbyshire  -  .  1,377 
Hawkeston  Obelisk  (  Top),  Shrop- 
shire ...  818 
Hedgehope,  Northumberland  -  8,347 
Helveyllin,  Cumberland  -  -  3,055 
Hensbarrow  Beacon,  Cornwall  -  1,034 
Heswell  Hill,  Cheshire  -  -  475 
Highbeech,  Essex  -  -  750 
Highclere  Beacon,  Hampshire    -     900 
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High  Pike,  Cumberland  -  -  2,101 
Hind  Head,  Surrey        -  -     923 

Holm  Moss,  Derbyshire  -  -  1,859 
HoUlngbom  Hill,  Kent  -  -      616 

Holyhead  Mountain,  Anglesea  -  709 
Ingleborough  Hill,  Yorkshire  -  2,361 
Inkpin  Beacon,  Hampshire  -  1,011 
Kensworth,  Hertfordshire  -  -  904 
Kilhope  Law,  Durham  -  -  2,196 
Kit  HiU,  Cornwall         -  -  1,067 

Lansdown,  Somersetshire  -  -  813 
Leith  Hill,  Surrey  .  -      993 

Uandinam   Mountain,    Montgo- 
meryshire  ...  1,898 
Llanelian    Mountain,    Denbigh. 

shire  ...  1,110 

Llangeinor    Mountain,    Glamor. 

ganshire  ....  1,859 
Uannon,  Caermarthenshire  -  912 
Longmount  Forest,  Shropsliire  .  1,674 
Long    Mountain,    Montgomery. 

shire  ...  1,330 

Loose  Hoe,  Yorkshire  -  -  1,404 
Lord's  Seat,  Derbyshire  -  -  1,715 
Malvern  Hills,  Worcestershire  .  ),444 
Margam  Down,  Glamorganshire  1,099 
May  Hill,  Gloucestershire  -      965 

Moel  Fammau,.Denbi^ishire  -  1,845 
Moel  Morwitb,         ditto  -  1,767 

Mod  Issa,  ditto  -  1,037 

Mottetton  Down,  Isle  of  Wight  698 
Mole  Cop,  Cheshire  -  -  1,091 

Muzxle  Hill,  Bucks  -  .  -  744 
l^ettlebed    (Windmill),    Oxford. 

shire  ...      820 

New  Inn  Hill,  Caermarthenshire  1,168 
Kine  Standards,  Westmoreland  -  2,136 
North  Berule,  Isle  of  Man  -  1,804 

Pen  HiU,  Yorkshire  -  -  2,245 

Pendle  Hill,  Lancashire  -  -  1,803 
Pengam,  Merionethshire  •>  -  1,510 
Penmaen  Mawr,  Caernarvonshire  1,540 
Pennigant  Hill^  Yorkshire  -  2,270 

Pertiney,  Cornwall  -  -     689 

PHIar,  Cumberland  ...  2,893 


Pilsdon  HiU,  Dorsetshire  - 
Plynlimmon,  Cardiganshire 
Pontop  Pike,  Durham   - 
PresceUy  Top,  Pembrokeshire    . 
Radnor  Forest,  Radnorshire 
Rippin  Tor,  Devon  .        .         . 
Rhiw  Mountain,  Caernarvonshire 
Rivel  Mountain,  ditto 

Rivington  Hill,  Lancashire 
Rodney's  PiUar(Base  of),  Mont- 

gomeryshire        .        .         . 
Rook's  HiU,  Sussex 
Roseberry  Topping,  Yorkshire   - 
Rumbles  Moor,  Yorkshire 
Saddleback,  Cumberland     . 
Scaw  FeU(Low  Point),  Cumber- 

land        .         .         .         . 
Scaw  Fell  (High  Point),  ditto  - 
Scatchamfly  Beacon,  Berks 
Shunnor  Fell,  Yorkshire    - 
Simonside  HiU,  Northumberland 
Skiddaw,  Cumberland 
Snea  FeU,       ditto 
Snowdon,  Caernarvonshire 
Stow  HUl,  Herefordshire  . 
Stow  on  the  Wold,   Gloucester. 

shire 
Talsam,  Cardiganshire 
Tregarron  Down,  ditto  - 
Trelleg  Beacon,  Monmouthshire 
Water  Cragg,  Yorkshire    - 
Weaver  HUl,  Staffordshire 
Wendover  Down,  Bucks 
Westbury  Down,  Wiltshire 
Whemside   (in   Ingleton  Fells), 

Yorkshire 
Whemside  (in  KetUesdale),  York- 

shire 
White  Horse  HiU,  Berkshire 
Wilton  Beacon,  Yorkshire  > 
Wingreen  Hill,  Dorsetshire 
Wittle  HiU,  Lancashire     . 
Wordeslow  HiU,  Durham 
Wrekin,  Shropshire 


934 
2,463 
1,018 
1,754 
2,163 
1,549 
1,013 
1,866 
1,545 

1,199 
702 
1,022 
1,308 
2,787 

3,092 
3,166 
853 
2,329 
1,407 
3,022 
2,004 
3,571 
1,417 

883 
1,143 
1,747 
1,011 
2,186 
1,154 
905 
775 


-  2,384 


2,263 
893 
809 
941 

1,614 
632 

1,320 


Moorlandsy  Sfc,  —  The  principal  moorlands  of  England  lie  in  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  York,  Lancaster, 
and  Stafford.  In  many  parts  they  are  identified  with  the  great 
central  chain  of  mountains  already  described.  The  Northumberland 
moorlands  are  very  extensive,  occupying  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  county.  They  lie  principally  in  its  western  parts,  between  the 
river  Coquet  and  the  north-western  part  of  Durham,  uniting  with 
the  great  central  ridge.  Their  average  elevation  may  be  from 
500  to  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  not  marked 
by  any  very  striking  inequalities  of  surface,  being  in  general  ex- 
tensivci   open,  solitary  wastes,  producing  little  except  heath,   and 
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affording  a  scanty  subsistence  to  the  flocks  of  sheep  by  which  they 
are  depastured.  —  (Survey  of  Narthumberland,  p.  5.)  In  this  respect 
they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Cheviot  hills  in  the  northern 
part  of  Northumberland,  and  the  hills  in  the  pastoral  district  in  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

The  moors  of  Durham  lie  in  what  is  called  the  Lead-mine  district  of 
the  county,  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Allansford  to  Barnard 
Castle.  They  are  similar  to  the  Northumberland  moors.  They  were 
supposed  by  Mr.  Bailey,  in  1810,  to  be  worth  about  1^.  an  acre,  and 
this  is,  most  probably,  about  their  value  at  present  —  (Survey  of 
Durliamy  p.  199.) 

The  moors  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  so  intermixed 
with  the  mountains  of  these  counties,  that  they  cannot  be  separately 
considered.  The  total  extent  of  moor  and  mountain  land  in  Cumber- 
land is  estimated  at  from  450,000  to  500,000  acres.  In  Westmore- 
land the  mountains  and  moors  occupy  above  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  county. 

The  Yorkshire  moors  are  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important 
of  any  in  the  kingdom.  They  consist  of  two  grand  portions,  —  the 
eastern  and  the  western  moorlands.  The  former  lie  in  the  North 
Riding,  extending  lengthwise  from  Osmotherly  to  Harwood  Dale^ 
between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  a  distance  of  above  30  miles ; 
and  from  Guisborough,  on  the  north,  to  Kirby  Moorside,  on  the 
south,  about  20  miles.  But  in  this  extensive  tract  there  are  a  number 
of  fertile,  well  cultivated  dales,  some  of  them  containing  from 
5,000  to  10,000  acres  and  upwards.  The  middle  part  of  these 
moorlands,  separating  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Esk  on 
the  north,  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Derwent  on  the  south,  is 
generally  elevated  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but  Botton  Head  and  Loose-hoe  hills  have,  the  former  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,4-85  feet,  and  the  latter  of  Ijd-O^  feet.  The  surface  of 
some  of  the  hills  is  entirely  covered  with  large  freestones ;  and  in 
other  places,  mosses,  sometimes  very  large,  and  never  to  be  passed 
without  danger,  extend  to  a  great  distance.  The  prevailing  soil  is 
peat  earth,  which  is  generally  covered  with  heath.  But  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  moorlands,  called  Hambleton  hills,  the  soil  is 
much  better,  being  good  loam  on  a  limestone  rock.  The  climate  of 
these  moorlands  is  dry,  but  cold  and  backward.  Oats  and  bear,  or 
big,  are  the  only  crops  cultivated  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  dales. 
Wheat  is  seldom  sown  at  a  greater  elevation  than  600  feet ;  and 
even  there  it  is  very  precarious,  the  harvest  being  about  a  month  later 
than  at  the  foot  of  the  moors.— (  Tuk^s  Survey  ofth€  North  Hiding, 
p.  4.) 
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Tke  western  mooriands  of  Yorkshire  lie  mostly  to  the  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Barnard  Castle,  on  the  confines  of  Durham,  to  Ripley, 
and  thoice  through  Odey,  Bradford,  and  Halifta,  to  the  borders  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  being  about  equally  divided  between  the 
North  and  West  Ridings.  They  are  of  very  great  extent ;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  the  moorlands,  there  are,  to  the  west  of  the  line  now  men- 
tioned, some  extensive  valleys,  lying  along  the  Swale,  the  Ure,  the 
Wharfe,  the  Aire,  the  Ribble,  &c  with  the  high  mountains  of  Ingle- 
borough,  Pennigant,  Whemside  Fells,  &c.,  previously  noticed.  The 
western  are  not  generally  so  sterile  as  the  eastern  moorlands.  Many 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  fine  sweet  grass ;  in  other  places,  there 
ttre  extensive  tracts  of  coarse  grass  (bent) ;  and  where  heath  prevails, 
it  is  mostly  mixed  with  grass,  bent,  or  rushes.  The  soil  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  moors  is  a  fine  loam,  on  a  hard  blue  limestone. 

The  moorlands  of  Staffordshire  are  situated  in  the  part  of  that 
county  lying  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
to  Uttoxeter.  Their  elevation  varies  from  about  500  to  1,154  feet ;  the 
last  being  the  altitude  of  the  Weaver  hills,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Ashbome.  These  mooriands  are  very  various  in  quality  and  aspect. 
The  best  part,  being  that  which  lies  on  a  limestone  bottom,  extends  from 
tke  Weavev  hiUs  to  Longnor,  and  from  the  river  Dove  to  Morridge. 
This  extensive  tract  produces  fine  herbage,  and  the  breed  of  cattle  is 
superior.  Between  Cheadle  and  Oakmoor  (so  called  from  the  dwarf 
oaks  with  which  it  is  covered),  the  mooriands  are  rough,  barren,  and 
bare ;  consisting  of  an  immense  number  of  rude  heaps  of  gravel,  con- 
fusedly thrown  together  into  sudden  swells,  and  deep,  narrow  glens. 
The  country  to  the  north-east  of  Mole  Cop,  on  the  confines  of 
Cheshire,  is,  however,  the  worst  in  the  mooriands ;  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  high  moors  and  mosses.  The  summits  of  some  of  the 
hifls  in  the  vicinity  of  Leek  terminate  in  huge  cliffs,  formed  of 
masses  of  rock,  piled  on  each  other  "  in  a  most  tremendous 
manner." — "  Here  single  blocks,  the  size  of  church  steeples,  are 
heaped  together;  some  overhanging  the  precipice,  and  threatening 
destruction  to  all  who  approach  ;  and  some  of  prodigious  bulk  have 
evidently  rolled  from  the  summit,  and  broken  in  pieces."  —  (Pitt's 
Survey  ef  Staffordshire,  2d  edit  p.  274.)  Mill  Dale,  near  Alston- 
field,  is  a  long  uniform  valley,  or  glen,  of  great  depth.  The  sides 
consist  of  overhanging  precipices  of  limestone,  estimated  to  have 
from  100  to  150  yards  of  perpendicular  elevation,  and  very  steep. 
The  width  of  this  glen  at  the  top  scarcely  exceeds  the  depth  of  its 
sides.  It  seems  evidently  to  have  been  formed  by  the  bursting  or 
breaking  of  the  rock  in  which  it  lies.  The  waters  of  the  river  Many- 
fold  are  absorbed  by  the  fissures  under  the  limestone  rocks,  near 
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Butterton,  and  are  again  discharged  at  Ham,  four  miles  below.  — 
(Pitts  Survey^  p.  273.) 

Besides  the|  above  moorlands,  and  Dartmoor  in  Devonshire^ 
already  mentioned,  the  Forest  of  Exmoor  merits  a  brief  notice.  It  is 
situated  mostly  in  the  south-west  part  of  Somersetshire,  but  is  partly 
also  in  Devonshire.  It  is  an  extensive  tract,  containing  above  20,000 
acres  of  moorland.  The  river  £xe  rises  in  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Exmoor,  within  about  5  miles  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and 
the  elevation  of  the  whole  forest  is  very  considerable.  It  contains  a 
few  patches  of  cultivated  land,  but  it  is  mostly  waste,  and,  it  is 
believed,  irreclaimable.  On  the  summits  of  the  hills,  especially  in  the 
west  and  north,  are  swamps  of  many  acres  in  extent.  It  produces  a 
small  hardy  breed  of  horses ;  and  affords  pasture  to  above  20,000 
sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  —  (BiUingsley^M 
JReport  on  Somerset^  pp.  286 — 289.) 

Heaths.  —  The  most  extensive  of  the  level  heaths  of  England  are 
those  of  Surrey,  Dorset,  and  Hants.  Bagshot  Heath,  in  the  north- 
western angle  of  Surrey,  is  an  extensive  tract,  containing  several 
thousand  acres  of  exceedingly  poor  moorland,  being  for  the  most 
part  quite  level  and  uninteresting.  It  is  elevated  about  460  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  heaths  in  Dorset  and 
Hants  extend  in  a  direct  line  from  the  river  Avon  in  the  latter,  to 
near  Dorchester  in  the  former,  and  from  Wimbome  Minster  to  the 
Purbeck  hills.  This  extensive  tract  is  dreary,  and  miserably  poor. 
The  most  elevated  parts  seem  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  any  improve- 
ment, unless  it  be  that  of  planting;  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
barren  tracts  into  tillage  would  very  much  exceed  any  probable 
return  they  could  make.  <'  A  few  cattle  are  kept  on  various  parts  of 
these  heaths,  and  some  poor  half-starved  sheep  are  occasionally  seen 
wandering  about,  which  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  swept  off  by 
the  rot,  and  even  the  rabbits  share  the  same  fate."  —  {Stevenson's 
Survey  ofJDorsety  p.  333.) 

Sect.  4?.  —  Vales^  Fensy  Marshesy  Sfc. 

In  the  English  language  the  words  vale,  valley,  and  dale,  have 
very  appropriate  and  distinct  meanings :  —  Valcy  corresponding  to 
the  Scotch  word  strathy  signifies  a  considerable  extent  of  low 
country,  lying  between  ranges  of  higher  grounds:  valley  is  the 
diminutive  of  vale ;  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  in  the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland  the  word  dale 
is  used  in  its  stead,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  word  glen.  In 
a  valley,  the  lower  grounds  are  narrow,  as  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
or  two  in  width,  generally  with  high  steep  banks  on  each  side.    The 
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deU  of  the  south  of  England  corresponds  to  the  ^mn,  or  gill^  of  the 
north  of  EngUuid ;  and  the  cleugh  of  southern  Scotland  is  the  dimi- 
nutive of  dale  or  valley,  or  a  short  or  otherwise  inferior  valley :  dingle 
b  the  diminutive  of  dell. 

Of  these  we  shall  merely  notice  the  vales ;  the  valleys,  dells,  and 
dingles  being  too  numerous ;  and  most  of  them,  however  beautiful 
their  scenery,  too  unimportant  to  deserve  any  particular  description. 
'  The  north  of  England  partakes  too  much  of  the  mountainous 
character  of  Scotland  to  contain  many  extensive  vales.  Entering 
Northumberland  from  the  north,  the  first  we  meet  with  is  the  Vale  of 
Coquet,  traversed  by  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  particularly  noted 
lor  its  fertility  and  the  excellence  of  its  agriculture.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  same  county  is  the  Vale  of  Tyne :  it  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  landscape,  and  above  Newcastle  is  very  rich  and  beautifuL 
The  Vale  of  Stockton  is  formed  of  the  lower  vale  lands  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  Yorkshire ;  these  toge- 
ther form  one  homogeneous  vale,  intersected  by  the  Tees,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  counties.  This  vale  accompanies 
the  Tees  from  the  moorlands  of  Durham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barnard  Castle,  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  high  lands  of  Durham ;  in  its  widest  part  it  is 
15  miles  across,  but  its  upper  part,  above  Darlington,  is  narrow. 
It  includes  the  towns  of  Barnard  Castle,  Darlington,  Yarm,  Stockton, 
and  Stockesly ;  while  Hartlepool  and  Guisborough  stand  on  its  mar- 
gin :  the  surface  is  remarkably  flat ;  the  soil  for  the  most  part  fertile  ; 
and  it  is  distingubhed  for  the  excellence  of  its  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its  farmers. 

The  Vale  of  York  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  river  vale  in 
the  island :  it  is  situated  mostly  within  the  North  Riding ;  but  in  its 
southern  extreme  it  extends  into  the  West  and  East  Ridings.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  a  number  of  shallow  small  lakes,  or 
meresy  lying  between  the  Tees,  the  Swale,  and  the  Wiske ;  its  southern 
boundary  consists  of  the  marshes  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  the 
limestone  of  West  Yorkshire  and  the  skirts  of  the  western  moorlands 
constitute  its  western,  while  the  moorlands,  limestone  heights,  and 
wolds  of  the  East  Riding  constitute  its  eastern  boundary.  From 
north  to  south  its  length  is  about  60  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  about  16  ;  including  nearly  1,000.  square  miles  of  surface.  There 
are  several  towns  in  this  vale,  of  which  the  principal  are  York, 
Northallerton,  Thirsk,  and  Boroughbridge :  on  its  western  margin 
are  Richmond,  Rippon,  Knaresborough,  Tadcaster,  and  Doncaster ; 
its  eastern  margin  is  abo  marked  by  some  small  towns^  but  none  of 
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them  is  of  consequence  enough  to  claim  our  notice.  The  surface  of 
the  vale  is  sufficiently  diversified  to  give  richness  and  beauty  to  its 
appearance :  it  is  in  most  places  fertile,  and  its  agriculture  is  pretty 
good.  Its  northern  extremity  imperceptibly  unites  with  the  south- 
west margin  of  the  Vale  of  Stockton ;  the  rise  in  the  ground  by 
which  they  are  separated  being  so  inconsiderable  as  to  escape  notice 
in  a  general  view  of  the  country.  Thus  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
continuance  of  vale  lands,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  Humber, 
a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles. 

The  limestone  lands  of  East  Yorkshire,  which  stretch  westward 
from  near  Scarborough,  along  the  feet  of  the  moorlands  to  the  Ham* 
bledon  hills,  and  then  bend  southward  to  the  extremity  of  those  hillsy 
where  the  line  returns  eastward  along  the  Howardian  hills  to  MaltoOf 
form  three  fourths  of  the  outline  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering;  the 
remaining  quarter  being  filled  up  by  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  wold : 
its  form  is  an  imperfect  oval,  the  larger  diameter  being  about  35,  and 
its  shorter  rather  more  than  10  miles ;  containing  an  area  of  nearly  300 
square  miles.  This  vale  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  dried  lake; 
being,  in  fact,  a  basin  bounded  by  eminences  on  every  side,  except 
where  there  is  a  narrow  outlet  for  its  waters.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Rye.  The  district  of  Holdemess,  though 
not  strictly  a  vale,  has  so  many  vale  characteristics,  as  regards 
elevation,  surface,  and  soil,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over 
without  notice.  It  comprises  that  part  of  the  £^t  Riding  of  York- 
shire bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Humber  on  the  east 
and  south,  and  by  the  wolds  on  the  west  and  north;  containing 
from  265,000  to  275,000  acres.  The  surface  is  not  quite  flat,  but 
undulating;  on  the  south  it  is  low.  Sunk  Island,  and  some  other 
considerable  tracts,  having  been  recovered  flrom  the  sea.  It  has  a 
strong,  rich  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  clayey  loam,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  and  the  most  luxuriant  pasture.  In  some 
places  it  is  marshy,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  on  its 
drainage,  which,  however,  b  still  in  progress.  Altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  agricultural  districts  in  the  empire;  has 
very  little  waste  land ;  and  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  native 
breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  both  of  which  have  been  materially  im- 
proved. The  towns  of  Hull,  Beverley,  Driffield,  Bridlington,  Horn- 
sea, and  Patrington  stand  on  and  nearly  define  its  boundaries. 

In  the  north-west  of  England  tliere  is  an  extensive  level  tract,  in- 
cluding a  space  of  about  300,000  acres,  having  the  city  of  Carlisle  in 
its  centre.  This  large  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith 
and  Moss  of  Solway ;  on  the  east,  by  the  heights  of  Gillsland  and 
the  eastern  moorlands  of  Cumberland ;  on  the  south,  it  unites  with 
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the  valley  of  Appleby  ;  and  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  slate- 
rock  mountains  and  the  inlet  of  Abbey  Holm.  It  is  only  on  its 
southern  margin  that  in  its  elevation  it  rises  above  the  true  vale 
eharacter. 

In  Lancashire,  there  are  several  very  extensive  tracts  of  vale  or 
flat  hmd ;  the  first  we  meet  with,  coming  from  the  north,  is  <'  The 
Fylde."  This  tract  stretches  between  the  road  from  Garstang  to 
Preston  and  the  sea,  being  from  8  to  10  miles  in  width.  The  eastern 
and  southern  part  of  the  large  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Rib- 
ble  and  the  Mersey  is  almost  quite  flat.  There  is,  in  fact,  hardly  a 
swell  of  any  importance  between  Liverpool  and  Oldham,  at  the  foot 
of  the  central  mountain  ridge  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire.  The  Vale 
of  Warrington,  which  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  fertility,  is  watered 
by  the  Mersey,  and  comprises  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  both 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  side  of  that  river. 

Cheshire  is  generally  flat :  a  ridge  of  high  ground  crosses  it  from 
north  to  south  on  its  western  side ;  and  on  its  eastern  border  there 
are  some  considerable  eminences  which  unite  with  the  hills  of  Derby- 
shire and  Stafibrdshire ;  but  the  rest  of  the  county  is  nearly  level ; 
forming  a  very  rich,  fertile,  and  extensive  plain. 

The  Vale  of  Severn,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  beginning  above  Chepstow :  it  includes  within  its  outline 
great  part  of  Worcestershire :  it  then  contracts  and  closes  on  the  north 
with  the  hills  of  Shropshire  and  Stafibrdshire.  Its  banks  on  the  west 
are  formed  by  the  forest  of  Dean,  Mayhill,  the  Malvern  hills,  and  the 
hills  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  Its  eastern  banks  are  formed 
by  the  Stroud  water  and  Cots  wold  hills,  and  the  rising  grounds  on  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire,  closing  with  the  Lickey  and  Clee  hills.  It 
is  divided  by  the  Bredon  hills,  and  some  smaller  ones,  into  the  three 
subordinate  vales  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Evesham :  but  if  we 
suppose  these  hiUs  and  some  hillocks  near  Gloucester  to  be  removed, 
the  whole  will  form  one  unbroken  vale,  traversed  by  the  Severn  from 
where  its  principal  branches  unite,  till  it  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  upper  part  of  this  extensive  vale  is  rich ;  but  it  is  too  flat  and  its 
banks  too  tame  to  be  picturesque.  Its  most  striking  scenery  com- 
mences with  the  Malvern  hills;  and  from  these,  till  it  reaches 
Chepstow,  its  banks  present  continuous  beauties.  Indeed  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  a  garden  of  40  miles'  extent,  the  Severn  winding 
through  it  with  unusual  freedom,  while  the  Welsh  mountains  in  the 
distance  present  a  striking  contrast,  and  constitute  a  well-marked  and 
noble  outline. 

«  The  Vale  of  Severn,  Nature*8  garden  wide, 
By  the  blue  steeps  of  distant  Malvern  wal]*d, 
Solemnly  vasU" — Drwi't  Fleect, 
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The  Vale  of  Gloucester,  or  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  Severn 
now  noticed,  which  lies  in  Gloucestershire,  deserves  to  be  more 
particularly  described.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  Vale  of  Gloucester, 
strictly  so  called,  and  the  Vale  of.  Berkeley.  The  former  is  semicir- 
cular, the  Severn  bemg  the  chord,  and  the  environing  hills  the  arc : 
in  it  lie  the  city  of  Gloucester,  with  the  towns  of  Tewkesbury  and 
Cheltenham.  Its  extent  from  Matson  hill  to  Bredon  hill,  on  the 
north,  is  15  miles;  its  breadth  from  the  Severn  to  Dowdeshill,  is  7 
or  8  miles ;  containing  between  50,000  and  60,000  acres. 

The  Vale  of  Berkeley  approaches,  in  its  outline,  nearer  to  the 
segment  of  a  circle  than  to  any  other  regular  figure:  the  Severn 
forms  an  irregular  chord;  the  hills  to  the  south  and  east  a  curve, 
which  is  continued  to  the  northern  angle  by  the  Matson  hills ;  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter  to  Auscliff  its  extent  is  about  25  miles,  and  its 
medium  width  about  4.  Its  area  may  be  about  80  square  miles,  or 
50,000  acres.  The  waters  of  the  Severn,  which  are  here  more  like  a 
lengthened  estuary  than  a  river,  give  infinite  grandeur  to  the  view. 
The  surface,  which  is  somewhat  irregular,  is  clad  in  perpetual  ver- 
dure :  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  stretching  in  many  places  towards 
the  river,  are  hung  with  beech  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth:  the 
soil  is  uniformly  rich,  and  the  scenery  in  general  extremely  fine.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  is  appropriated  to  grass. 

In  the  south-west  of  England  the  vales  of  Exeter  and  Taunton 
are  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  former  accompanies  the 
Exe  from  the  sea  to  the  Tiverton  hills,  which  form  its  northern 
boundary.  This  boundary  is  continued  toward  the  east  by  Black- 
down  hill,  till  it  reaches  the  Honiton  hills :  on  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Halldown  hills,  and  a  continuation  of  some  heights  that  lie  to 
the  north  of  Exeter.  It  contains  about  200  square  miles,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Exe  and  the  Otter. 

The  Vale  of  Taunton,  or  Taunton  Dean,  lies  in  the  south-west 
quarter  of  Somersetshire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Quantock 
hills ;  on  the  south  by  the  Blackdown  hills,  which  separate  it  from 
the  Vale  of  Exeter ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  skirts  of  Exmoor :  its 
boundaries  on  the  east  are  not  very  well  defined,  but  in  general  they 
are  formed  by  the  rising  grounds  of  Curry  and  the  marsh  of  Sedg- 
moor.  It  comprises  about  100  square  miles,  or  64,000  acres,  having 
within  it  the  towns  of  Taunton,  Wellington,  and  Milverton.  The 
river  Thone  or  Tone  runs  through  it.  The  soil  consists  principally  of 
a  reddish  loam,  of  great  fertility,  producing  the  finest  crops,  fruit, 
and  herbage.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  mild  and  serene.  Drayton, 
in  his  Polyolbion,  alludes  to  this  vale  as  follows :  — 

**  What  ear  ao  empty  is  that  hath  not  heard  the  sound 
Qf  Taunton's  fruitful  Deane  ?  not  nutch'd  by  any  ground.** 
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The  fruitful  Vale  of  Aylesbury  lies  in  the  middle  part  of  the  county 
of  Buckingham.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Thame  and  a  small  stream 
falling  into  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale.  It  furnishes  rich  pasturage 
for  an  inunense  number  of  cattle,  being  principaUy  appropriated  to 
the  dairy  and  grazing  systems. 

The  Trent,  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  winds  through  vales  which, 
though  not  of  great  extent,  are  neither  deficient  in  beauty  nor 
fertility.  The  Vale  of  Belvoir,  in  Nottinghamshire,  merits  notice :  it 
stretches  from  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Trent  to  the  borders  of 
L^cestershire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  soil,  which  is  rich  and  loamy,  is 
partly  under  the  plough  and  partly  in  pasture. 

Rutlandshire  has  one  vale,  that  of  Catmose,  celebrated  by  Dray« 
ton.  It  extends  from  the  western  side  to  the  centre  of  the  county, 
heitig  watered  by  the  little  river  Guash,  or  Wash. 

Wales,  though  a  mountainous  country,  is  not  destitute  of  vales. 
The  Vale  of  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  is  uncommonly  rich  and  beautiful. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Welsh  vales  is  situated  partly  in 
Denbighshire  and  partly  in  Flintshire,  extending  on  both  sides  the 
river  Clwyd,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  from  its  mouth  above  20 
miles  inland.  Its  breadth  varies  from  8  to  9  miles.  It  is  inferior,  in 
point  of  picturesque  beauty,  to  some  of  the  deep  glens  and  romantic 
valleys  in  other  parts  of  the  principality  :  but  is  superior  to  them  all 
in  richness  of  soil  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  the  Eden  of  North  Wales.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  thickly 
studded  with  gentlemen's  seats,  villages,  and  towns.  Among  the 
latter  are  St.  Asaph,  Denbigh,  and  Ruthin. 

The  Vale  of  Conway,  in  Caernarvonshire,  watered  by  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  a  wide,  shallow,  placid  stream,  of  a  dusky  hue,  is  a 
long,  narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  sea  to  above  Llanrost,  ad- 
mired for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  has  rich  meadows,  corn-fields, 
and  magnificent  groves.  Its  verdure  and  fertility  contrast  advan- 
tageously with  the  bleak,  barren  region  of  Snowdon,  rising  abruptly 
above  it  on  the  west 

The  Vale,  or  rather  Valley,  of  Festiniog  is  situated  in  the 
north-western  angle  of  Merionethshire.  It  is  rich  and  beautiful,  but 
small,  scarcely  exceeding  3  miles  in  length,  and  1  mile  in  breadth ;  the 
village  of  Maentrog  occupies  its  middle;  but  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Festiniog,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams  that  fall  from  the  hills 
on  both  sides,  and  discharge  themselves  into  a  beautiful  small  riven 
The  hills  are  well  wooded. 

The  Vale  of  Llangollen  occupies  part  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Denbighshire.    It  is  watered  by  the  Dee,  and  derives  its  name  from 
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the  small  town  of  Llangollen,  situated  within  it.  This  vale  has  been 
the  theme  of  much  panegyric ;  but  in  richness  it  is  inferior  to  the 
vale  of  Clwyd,  and  in  picturesque  beauty  to  that  of  Festiniog.  The 
prospect  from  its  east  end,  where  it  unites  with  the  great  plain  of 
Salop,  is,  however,  uncommonly  fine. 

The  only  other  Welsh  vales  that  wc  shall  notice  are  those  of  Towy 
and  Glamorgan.  The  former  lies  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  extends 
about  SO  miles  up  the  county :  it  is  about  2  miles  broad.  The  river 
Towy  runs  through  it:  it  abounds  in  picturesque  beauties,  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  celebrated  Grongar  hill  and  the 
castle  of  Dynevor.  The  Vale,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  great 
level,  of  Glamorgan  extends  along  the  sea  coast  of  the  county, 
stretching  inland  8  or  10  miles.  It  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of 
South  Wales.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  it  is  rich  in  com,  pasture, 
and  inexhaustible  mineral  treasures. 

Besides  the  vale  districts,  there  are  several  other  extensive  level 
tracts  in  England  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  any  descriptive 
notice,  however  brief,  of  the  country.  The  largest  plain  in  the  king- 
dom  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  through  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk,  comprehending  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  counties 
which  border  on  these  to  the  west.  The  road  from  London  to  Nor- 
wich, by  Newmarket,  passing  along  the  west  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  to 
the  middle  of  Norfolk,  a  distance  of  about  108  miles,  runs  through  a 
more  uniformly  level  country  than  any  other  road  of  the  same  length  in 
England.  Indeed  this  great  plain  may  almost  be  said  to  stretch 
through  Lincolnshire,  and,  crossing  the  Humber,  to  join  the  vale 
district  of  Holderness  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  forms  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  generally  level  land,  though  in  some  places  its  surface 
is  varied  with  gentle  eminences.  Opinions  vary  as  to  its  exact  limits  ; 
but  it  is  generally  understood  to  extend  lengthwise  from  the  border 
of  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  to  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  a  distance  of 
from  60  to  65  miles,  varying  from  8  to  15  miles  in  breadth, 
and  containing  nearly  1,000  square  miles,  or  640,000  acres.  It  is 
bounded,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  South  Downs  on  the  south,  and 
the  chalk  hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey  on  the  north.  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally clay,  partly  very  stiff  and  heavy,  and  partly  of  a  sofler  and 
wetter  description ;  but  it  is  interspersed  with  considerable  tracts  of 
clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  sand  and  gravel.  The  sandy  soil,  in  common, 
indeed,  with  the  whole  W^eald,  has  been  very  much  improved,  particu- 
larly by  marling.  It  is  mostly  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  cultivation ; 
and  the  pastures  in  it  are  rich  and  luxuriant.  The  Britons  called  it 
Coit  andredi  the  mighty  wood;    and  the  Saxons,  the    Wyeldj   or 
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Wealdj  that  is,  the  wild  forest  or  chase.    It  continued  for  a  length- 
ened period  to  be  an  immense  forest,  occupied  only  by  herds  of  deer 
and  hogs  belonging  to  the  king.     It  was  gradually,  however,  dis- 
tributed by  roysd  grants  among  the  surrounding  religious  houses  and 
manors ;  the  portion  assigned  to  each  being  called  a  den,  denberie, 
or  iceaidberie.    At  first,  these  grants  were  used  only  for  the  feeding 
of  hogs  (^pannage  for  hogt)^    the  soil  being  supposed  to  be  unfit 
either  for  tillage  or  pasture ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  were  by  de- 
grees deared  and  brought  into  cultivation ;  the  districts  deriving,  for 
the  most  part,  their  peculiar  and  distinctive  denominations  from  the 
names  of  those  by  whom  they  were  occupied  and  improved,  as  Ten- 
terden,  Halden,  Maiden,  &c.    In  the  Kentish  part  of  the  weald  the 
custom  of  gavelkind,  by  occasioning  the  repeated  division  and  sub- 
division of  estates,  has  rendered  these  dens  very  small  at  present 
compared  with  their  original  magnitude.     The  soil  of  this  extensive 
district  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oak  timber ;  and 
as  every  inclosure  is  surrounded  with  oak  trees,  and  every  wood  and 
coppice  is  full  of  them,  it  still  retains  its  ancient  woody  appearance. 
^  When  viewed  from  the  adjoining  hilk,  which  command  a  prospect 
over  the  whole  of  it,  the  weald  exhibits  the  most  delightful  scene  that 
can  be  imagined.     It  appears  to  the  eye  an  extensive  level  country 
(the  few  hills  in  it  being  so  small  and  inferior  to  those  whence  it  is 
viewed),  covered  with  all  the  richness  of  both  art  and  nature,  the 
variety  of  small  inclosures  of  com  and  meadow,  and  the  houses,  seats, 
and  villages  promiscuously  interspersed  among  the  large  and  towering 
oaks,  which  grow  over  the  whole  face  of  it,  have  the  most  pleasing 
effect,  and  represent  to  us,  even  at  this  time,  something,  though  a 
great  improvement^  of  its  original  state,  in  the  idea  of  an  inhabited  and 
well-cultivated  forest."  —  {Hcuteets  Kent,  8vo  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  293^> 
298. ;  CampbelTs  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

The  other  level  tracts  that  seem  to  deserve  any  particular  notice  are 
the  Fens,  Romney  Marsh,  the  Marshes  of  Somersetshire,  and  Salisbury 
Plain.  The  Fens,  as  they  are  emphatically  termed,  lying  around 
the  great  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Wash,  are  situated  principally  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  but  partly  also  in  those  of  North- 
ampton, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Huntingdon.  They  form  an  immense 
tract  of  above  400,000  acres.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  established 
by  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Em- 
banking, and  by  the  remains  of  ancient  roads,  trees,  &c.,  found  under 
the  surface,  that  most  part  of  what  is  now  called  the  Great  Level  of  the 
Fens  was,  originally,  comparatively  firm,  dry  land.*  This  appears  the 

•  See  Dugdale*8  *•  History  of  Embanking  and  Draining,"  cap.  32. ;  see  also 
extracts  from  Dugdale  and  other  writers,  in  £lstobb*s  "  History  of  the  Bedford 
Lerel,**  pp.  S — 8,  &€. 
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more  singular,  as  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  surface  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Level  is  a  good  deal  above  what  it  anciently 
was.  —  {Elstobb's  Bedford  Levels  pp.  32 — 37»  &c.)  But  this  apparent 
anomaly  admits  of  a  pretty  satisfactory  explanation.  It  seems  suf- 
ficiently ascertained  that,  previously  to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
the  sea  at  spring  tides  overflowed  very  extensive  tracts  of  the  low 
grounds  contiguous  to  the  Wash.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  that 
thus  overspread  the  country  would  be  reconveyed  to  the  sea  at  ebb 
tide,  by  the  channels  of  the  Ouse,  Nene,  Welland,  and  other  rivers 
that  run  through  the  fens ;  and  this  great  addition  to  the  land  water 
would  suffice  to  scour  and  deepen  their  channels,  and  to  give 
them  a  good  outfall.  —  (i^W.  p.  44.)  In  consequence,  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  fens  at  Thomey,  Deeping,  Donnington,  Down- 
ham,  &C.,  were  comparatively  well  drained ;  and  though  their  surface 
was  lower  than  at  present,  it  was  dry  and  sound. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  who  began  to  exclude  the  sea,  and  to 
confine  the  rivers  by  means  of  embankments.  After  this  had  beefi 
effected,  the  quantity  of  refluent  water  being  materially  diminished,* 
the  channels  of  the  rivers,  not  being  sufficiently  scoured,  gradually 
filled  up ;  and  the  course  of  the  land  water  being  obstructed,  it  began 
to  stagnate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fens.  The  evil  was  increased  by 
the  occasional  bursting  of  the  sea  through  its  banks  ;  there  being  hardly 
any  outlet  for  the  water  that  had  entered  by  the  breach. 

An  evil  of  this  sort  would  not  speedily  manifest  itself,  but  would 
become  more  and  more  perceptible  as  the  rivers  got  encumbered  with 
sand  and  mud.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  describes  the  country  round  Thomey  in  the  most 
glowing  terms ;  and,  allowing  for  a  good  deal  of  colouring,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  certain  that  its  state  must  at  that  time  have  been  widely 
different  from  what  it  afterwards  became.  So  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  evil  had  attained  to  such  a  magnitude,  that  attempts  at 
drainage  upon  a  considerable  scale  were  commenced.  These  attempts 
have  been  continued  ever  since.  Previously  to  the  Reformation,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fens  belonged  to  rich  religious  houses ;  and  the 
drainage  seems  to  have  been  conducted,  under  their  superintendence, 
with  considerable  success.  But  after  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, the  estates  belonging  to  them  came  into  private  hands ;  and,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  dikes  and  drains  were  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  the  fens  got  into  an  extremely  bad  state.*  At  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  their  recovery  began  to  be  viewed  in  its 
true  light,  as  a  subject  of  great  national  importance ;  and  measures 

*  Campbeirs  Folitical  Survey,  vol  iL  p.  274. 
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were  taken  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  which,  however,  were  defeated 
by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  Many  plans  were  proposed  and  aban« 
doDed  between  the  accession  of  James  I.  and  1634,  when  a  charter  of 
incorporation  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford 
(the  proprietor  of  about  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Thomey 
and  other  places  in  the  fens),  and  tliirteen  other  adventurers,  who  jointly 
undertook  to  drain  the  Level,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed 
d5,000  acres  of  land  as  a  compensation.  After  the  corporation  had 
expended  about  100,000/.  on  the  undertaking,  the  contract  with  the 
Earl  and  hb  associates  was  set  aside,  at  the  instigation  of  govern- 
ment, on  pretence  that  the  works  of  the  adventurers  were  insufficient 
to  effect  die  drainage.  The  real  object  of  this  nefarious  proceeding 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Crown  interfering  in  what  promised  to  be 
a  profitable  business ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  corporation  been  de- 
feated, than  an  offer  by  the  King  to  drain  the  fens,  on  being  allowed 
152,000  acres,  or  57»O00  more  than  were  to  have  been  allowed  to  the 
adventurers,  was  accepted.  But  this  fraudulent  scheme  was  defeated 
by  the  ^Usturbanees  that  soon  after  broke  out ;  and  in  1649,  William 
Earl  of  Bedford  was  restored,  by  the  Convention  Parliament,  to  all 
the  rights  of  his  father.  The  works,  which  had  fallen  to  decay,  were 
forthwith  repaired ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  the  famous  Sir 
Cornelius  Vermuyden,  the  New  Bedford  river  was  excavated,  and 
the  works  prosecuted  with  so  much  sagacity  and  vigour,  that  in  1653 
the  Level  was  adjudged  to  be  fully  drained,  and  the  95,000  acres  were 
awarded  to  the  Earl  and  his  associates.  Most  of  the  latter  were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  enterprise ;  the  expenses  of  the  drainage  having 
amounted  to  400,000/.  —  (EUtobb,  p.  296.) 

In  1668,  a  corporation  was  established  (15  Chas.  IL  cap.  17.)  for 
providing  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  works,  for  assessing 
the  proprietors  in  the  sums  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses, 
and  other  similar  purposes.  The  corporation,  under  this  act,  con- 
sists of  a  governor,  six  bailiffs,  twenty  conservators,  and  commonalty. 
The  officers  are  elected  annually;  the  commonalty  consists  of  all 
persons  possessed  of  100  acres  within  the  Level ;  a  conservator  must 
have  200  acres  ;  and  the  bailiffs  and  governors  400  acres  each.  This 
body  was  authorised  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  whole  95,000  acres ;  but 
only  83,000  acres  are  vested  in  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  Earl 
(now  Duke)  of  Bedford  and  others,  12,000  acres  having  been  assigned 
to  the  Crown,  and  2,000  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.  Since  that  period, 
various  acts  have  been  passed,  explaining,  amending,  and  altering  the 
above.  In  1697,  the  Bedford  Level  was  divided  into  three  districts 
—  North,  Middle,  and  South  ;  having  one  surveyor  for  each  of  the 
former,  and  two  for  the  latter;  and,  in  1753,  the  North  Level  was 
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separated  from  the  rest  Still,  however,  the  great  outlines  of  the 
act  of  1668  have  been  preserved ;  and  it  continues  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  legislation  with  respect  to  the  fens. 

Except  within  the  district  subject  to  the  corporation  of  the  Bedford 
Level,  the  drainages  are  mostly  every  where  effected  by  commission- 
ers appointed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  road  commissioners^ 
All  proprietors  or  occupiers  of  land  within  the  Level  are  charged 
.  with  a  tax  or  scot  of  so  much  per  acre  on  the  land  they  hold.  This  tax 
is  collected  by  a  surveyor ;  and  is  expended  either  in  clearing  or 
repairing  the  existing  drains,  or  in  making  new  ones,  as  the  commis« 
sioners  may  order. 

The  water  in  the  rivers  and  great  artificial  cuts  is  generally  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  lands,  being  confined  to  its  channel  by 
numerous  embankments.  The  water  collected  in  the  land  drains  and 
ditches  is  lifted  into  these  main  channels  by  means  of  pumps  wrought 
mostly  by  windmills,  but  now,  in  a  few  instances,  by  steam-engines. 
Owing  to  the  porousness  of  the  soil,  the  water  is  always  oozing,  or 
soakingy  as  it  is  called,  from  the  higher  levels ;  though  this  has  been 
in  some  degree  obviated  by  puddling. 

In  1795,  an  act  was  passed  for  improving  the  outlall  of  the  river 
Ouse,  and  for  making  a  cut  across  the  marshes,  from  £au  Brink  to 
Lynn.  But  it  was  not  till  1818  that  this  important  work  was  under- 
taken. It  was  completed  in  about  two  years ;  and  has  proved  highly 
serviceable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  vast  works  that  have  been  undertaken  and 
completed,  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  though  far  advanced,  is  still,  in 
many  places,  very  imperfect  Much  has  been  accomplished,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  completely  to 
drain  the  Great  Level ;  but  the  vast  importance  of  the  object  points 
out  the  propriety  of  leaving  no  means  untried  that  afford  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  its  accomplishment  This  also  will,  we  hope,  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  these  details.* 

Eomney  Marshy  in  Kent,  an  extensive  tract  of  level  rich  land, 
occupies  its  south-east  angle.  What  is  strictly  included  under  this 
appellation  comprises  about  24,000  acres  :  but  when  it  is  described, 
as  it  generally  is,  in  connection  with  tlie  Welland  Marsh,  containing 
about  16,500  acres,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south-west ;  Denge  Marsh, 
containing  about  3,000  acres,  which  unites  with  the  latter  on  the 

•  An  immense  number  of  Reports,  &e.  have  been  published  on  the  Drainage  of 
the  Great  LeveL  One  by  Mr.  Sraeaton  was  published  in  1768.  For  further  par- 
ticukrs  the  reader  is  referred  to  Elstobb's  «  History  of  the  Bedford  Level;**  Van* 
oouTer*s  «  Surrey  of  Cambridge  ;**  Gough*8  edition  of  Camden*s  Britannia,  fte^ 
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south-east ;  and  Guildford  Marsh,  in  Sussex,  containing  about  3,200 
acres ;  its  extent  may  be  taken  at  about  46,700  acres. 

The  soil  of  this  spacious  level  is  not  equally  fine.  In  some  parts, 
particularly  near  the  sea,  it  is  poor  sandy  gravel ;  but  by  far  the 
largest  portion  consists  of  a  soft,  unctuous  clay,  mixed  with  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  sea  sand,  and  is  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile. 

In  summer,  when  the  marsh  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure, 
and  covered  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  its 
appearance  from  the  adjacent  heights  is  at  once  rich  and  beautiful. 
It  differs  from  the  fens  in  this,  —  that  it  was  not  recovered,  like  the 
latter,  but  wrested  from  the  sea.  At  what  period  the  process  began 
is  not  accurately  known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  considerable 
parts  of  the  marsh  were  gained  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Saxon  period  of  our  history.  Somner,  in  his  discourse  concerning 
Koman  ports  and  forts  in  Kent,  produces  a  charter  of  marsh  land  by 
Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  year  889  to  915 ;  and 
this  charter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  first.  The  clergy, 
indeed,  were  deeply  interested  in  gaining  these  lands,  being  owners 
of  most  part  of  the  property  in  their  vicinity ;  and  the  practice  of 
tnninffy  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  of  wresting  land  from  the  sea,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  originated  with  them.  The  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  sedulously  applied  them<» 
selves  to  this  object,  giving  their  names  to  such  parts  of  the  marsh  as 
they  respectively  gained.  Hence  we  have  Becket's,  Baldwin's,  Boni- 
face's, Peckham's,  &c.  innings.  —  (^CampbelFs  Survey ^  vol.  i.  p.  404.) 
The  marsh  is  prevented  from  being  overflowed  at  high  water,  by  an 
immense  embankment  between  Hy  the  and  Bomney,  called  Dymechurch 
Wall,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  village  of  that  name.  This  wall 
forms  a  highway  for  carriages  along  its  whole  extent.  Its  perpen- 
dicular height  from  the  marsh  is,  in  most  parts,  from  12  to  18  or  20 
feet.  The  slopes  are  steep,  and  pretty  regular.  Next  the  sea,  it 
forms  a  shelving  irregular  beach,  carried  out  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  100  yards.  The  width  of  the  top  of  the  wall  is  from  15  to 
nearly  30  feet.  Its  length  is  rather  more  than  3  miles.  Arched 
sluices,  that  pass  under  the  banks,  eath  having  two  pair  of  flood- 
gates, effect  the  drainage.  At  ebb  tide  the  waters  make  their  escape 
through  the  gates,  which  are  so  contrived  that  they  prevent  the  sea 
from  entering  at  high  water. 

There  are  very  few  trees  or  hedges  in  the  marsh :  the  fences  con- 
sist mostly  of  ditches  and  rails ;  great  quantities  of  wood  for  the 
repair  of  the  latter  being  every  year  brought  from  the  Weald  and 
other  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  A  good  deal  more  land  is  now 
ploughed  than  formerly;  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  this 
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extension  of  tillage  has  been  in  any  respect  an  advantage.  It  is  Very 
thinly  inhabited.  It  has  been  said  of  the  air,  that  **  it  is  bad  in 
winter,  worse  in  summer,  and  at  no  time  good ;  being  fit  only  for 
those  vast  flocks  of  sheep  which  feed  all  over  it."  The  inhabitants 
are  few  in  number,  and  mostly  poor ;  being  generally  labourers 
employed  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land,  who  live  with- 
out the  marsh,  to  IooIl  after  the  grounds,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  confirmed  by  charter  of  the  1st  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  are  formed  into  a  corpor- 
ation, consisting  of  a  bailifi*,  twenty-four  jurats,  and  the  commonalty, 
who  are  empowered  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements,  to  have  a 
common  seal,  and  to  hold  a  court  once  every  three  weeks,  for  the 
decision  of  all  suits,  real  and  personal,  civil  and  criminal,  arising 
within  the  marsh ;  and  they  are  further  empowered  annually  to 
choose  from  among  themselves  four  justices  of  the  peace  and  a 
bailifi*,  to  whom  all  writs  are  returnable,  who  have  the  benefit  of 
all  fines,  &c.,  and  to  whom  the  regulation  of  the  police  of  the  marsh 
is  exclusively  committed.  But  this  body  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  drainage  of  the  marsh,  or  the  repair  of  the  walls  by  which 
it  is  defended  from  the  sea.  This  is  intrusted,  by  ancient  custom,  to 
the  lords  of  the  23  manors  in  and  adjoining  the  marsh,  who,  with 
the  bailifi*  and  jurats  of  the  corporation  now  mentioned,  who  have 
one  vote,  are  usually  called  lords  of  the  marsh.  The  bailiff*  appointed 
by  these  lords  as  chief  supervisor  of  the  works  is,  for  the  most  part) 
also  the  bailiff*  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  the  marsh  ;  the  jurats 
of  which  are  also  appointed  by  the  lords  to  inspect  the  drains  and 
sewers,  the  walls,  &c.,  and  to  attend  to  the  levy  of  the  duties,  and 
all  other  matters  relating  to  the  drainage. 

The  lords  of  the  marsh  and  the  corporation  hold  their  courts,  for 
the  above  purposes,  in  Newhall,  Dymechurch.  The  sums  required 
for  the  repair  of  the  wall,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  drainage,  are 
raised  by  a  tax  or  scot  per  acre,  distributed  over  the  whole  level ; 
but  the  Welland  and  Denge  marshes  are  each  taxed  separately,  to 
defray  their  own  expenses.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  legislation  of 
England,  as  to  marshes  and  sewers,  is,  in  all  its  essential  parts, 
modelled  on  that  established  in  Romney  m^rsh.  —  (Hasted* s  History 
ofKenty  8vo  ed.  vol.  viii.  pp.  4;65 — 467.) 

The  marshes  or  fen  lands  of  Somersetshire  are  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  and  importance.  They  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
county,  having  the  Mendip  hills  on  the  east,  the  high  lands  about 
Somerton,  Petherton,  and  Ilminster  on  the  south,  the  Quantock  hills 
on  the  west,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  north.  They  are 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Ax,  Brue,  and  Parrot,  and  are  divided  intq 
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various  districts  differing  in  elevation  and  soil ;  the  latter  consisting 
in  some  parts  of  mud  and  alluvial  deposits,  in  others  of  strong  deep 
clay,  and  in  others  of  turf  bog,  &c.  The  religious  houses  that  were 
early  established  in  this  county,  among  which  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury  was  the  most  eminent,  having  acquired  large  possessions 
in  the  fens,  made  the  most  meritorious  efforts  for  their  improvement, 
by  cutting  drains  to  carry  off  the  waters,  constructing  dikes  and 
sluices  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  carrying 
causeways  of  stone  and  gravel  through  what  had  previously  been 
almost  impassable  morasses.  —  ( CampbtlVs  Survey y  vol.  i.  p.  333.) 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  works  they  had 
constructed  seem  to  have  gone  to  decay.  Latterly,  however,  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  drainage  of  the  fens.  The 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  a  proper  outfall ;  and  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  low  land  by  the  rivers,  during  floods  and  high  tides. 
For  this  purpose,  many  extensive,  though  not  very  deep,  cuts  have 
been  made,  sluices  contrived,  and  embankments  erected  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea  shore.  In  consequence,  a  great  deal 
of  most  excellent  land,  that  was  comparatively  useless  at  no  distant 
period,  has  been  partly  rendered  fit  for  tillage,  and  partly  and 
principally  converted  into  very  valuable  meadows.  Still,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  drainage  of  the  low  grounds  is  in  many 
places  far  from  complete ;  and  extensive  tracts  are  yet  not  un- 
frequently  laid  under  water. 

In  point  of  fertility,  the  low  grounds  of  Somersetshire  are  equal 
to  any  in  the  kingdom.  They  yield  the  most  luxuriant  pasture ;  and 
some  of  them,  when  ploughed,  have  been  known  to  produce  in 
succession,  and  without  the  intervention  of  either  a  fallow  or  a  green 
crop,  from  12  to  20  heavy  wheat  crops  I  The  only  manure  given  to 
land  so  treated  is  that  which  b  got  by  cleaning  the  surrounding 
ditches. —  {Billingsleys  Survey  of  Somersety  p.  177.) 

The  drainages  are  managed  by  commissioners,  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Ronmey  marsh. 

Salisbury  Plains  in  South  Wiltshire,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tracts  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  oval  shaped,  extending  lengthwise,, 
from  Warminster  on  the  west,  to  North  Tidworth  on  the  east, 
about  22  miles ;  and  from  East  Lavington  on  the  north,  to  Old 
Sarum  on  the  south,  about  15  miles.  This  extensive  tract  consists 
of  a  sort  of  elevated  table  land  of  a  chalk  formation.  At  a  distance 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  plain ;  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  it 
b  found  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  and  sometimes  pretty  extensive 
valleys,  and  has  almost  every  where  a  billowy  surface.  Around  the 
stupendous  relics  of  Stonehenge  it  is,  however,  comparatively  level ;  no 
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habitations  are  near ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  except  vast  floclu 
of  sheep  attended  by  their  shepherds.  The  soil  is  generally  thin* 
light,  and)  like  all  chalky  lands,  has  its  usual  accompaniment  of  flints. 
It  is  mostly  covered  with  a  fine  green  sward,  that  affords  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep,  for  the  feeding  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted.  Mr.  Young  appears  to  have  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  fertility  of  this  plain,  and  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
dividing  it  into  arable  farms,  and  subjecting  the  down  land  to  cul- 
tivation.—  (Southern  Tour,  2d  ed.  p.  200.)  But  since  the  period 
when  he  visited  this  part  of  the  country,  the  <<  greedy  plough,*'  in- 
fluenced by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  com  during  the  war,  has 
"preyed  largely  on  its  carpet."  This,  however,  has  not  generally  proved 
a  profitable  course.  Good  crops  were  at  first  obtained ;  but  the  land, 
being  generally  thin  and  loose  in  its  staple,  is  speedily  worn  out ;  and, 
when  laid  down  to  grass  in  an  exhausted  state,  is  worth  little  or 
nothing.  Hence,  tillage  on  the  down  lands  requires  to  be  judiciously 
managed ;  and  there  should  always  be  a  stock  of  sheep  sufficient,  by 
means  of  folding  or  otherwise,  to  keep  up  their  fertility. 

Marlborough  Downs,  an  extensive  tract  adjoining  Salisbury  Plain 
on  the  north-east,  is,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  latter,'  except  that 
its  surface  is  more  uneven.  The  Hampshire  Avon,  flowing  to  the 
south ;  the  Kennet,  flowing  to  the  east ;  and  some  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Lower  Avon,  flowing  to  the  west ;  have  their  sources  in  Salisbury 
Plain  and  Marlborough  Downs.  This  is  a  suflicient  proof  of  the 
general  elevation  of  the  ground.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  at 
Croflon  Tunnel,  between  Salisbury  Plain  and  Marlborough  Downs, 
is  elevated  474  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water  mark. 
Westbury  Down,  on  the  west  side  of  Salisbury  Plain,  is  775  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  general  elevation  of  the  plain  may  be 
from  400  to  500  feet. 

Sect.  5.  —  Rivers,  River  Ports,  and  Lakes. 

Of  the  rivers  of  England,  the  most  celebrated  and  important  are  the 
Thames,  Severn,  Trent,  Mersey,  Ouse,  Dee,  Tyne,  Tees,  and  Med- 
way.  We,  therefore,  purpose  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  sources, 
course,  and  termination  of  the  above  rivers,  and  of  their  most  im- 
portant tributaries ;  subjoining  a  few  short  notices  of  some  of  the 
other  smaller  and  less  celebrated  streams.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cam- 
den, in  hb  Britannia,  that  there  are,  in  England  and  Wales,  upwards 
of  550  rivers  and  rivulets  distingubhed  by  particular  names. 

l^mes,  Sfc, — The  sources  of  this  noble  river — the  most  important, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  in  the  world —  are  generally  admitted  to 
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be  from  rivulets  that  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  Cotswold  hills, 
named  the  Lech,  the  Colne,  the  Chume,  and  the  Isis.  The  last,  which 
is  the  most  important  and  retains  its  name  the  longest,  has  its  source 
in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire,  a  little  to  the  south- 
west of  Cirencester.  It  flows  easterly  by  Cricklade ;  and  being  aug- 
mented by  the  other  streams,  it  becomes  navigable  for  barges  at  Lech- 
lade,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and  Berkshire.  Its  course  is 
thence  north-easterly,  till,  being  further  augmented  by  the  Windrush 
and  the  Evenlode,  from  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  it  turns,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Wytham  House,  to  the  south.  Afler  passing 
Oxford,  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  west  by  Nuneham  Park  to  Abingdon. 
Having  again  resumed  its  southerly  direction,  it  is  joined,  a  little  below 
Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  the  Thame. 

This  river  has  several  sources,  of  which  the  most  remote  are  in  the 
central  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  near  Kreslow  and  Wendon  Lodge. 
They  unite  at  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire;  from  which  point,  to  where  it 
joins  the  Isis,  the  river  is  navigable. 

After  the  junction  of  the  Isis  and  the  Thame,  the  combined  river 
obtains  its  proper  name  of  Thames,  i,  e.  Thame-isis.  From  Wallingford, 
a  little  below  the  point  of  concourse,  the  river  flows  almost  due  south, 
till,  passing  Basildon  Park,  it  turns  east  to  Reading,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Kennet.  It  then  flows  north-east  to  Great  Marlow  ;  thence  south 
to  Maidenhead,  and  south-east  by  Windsor  and  Staines,  till  it  receives 
the  Wey.  Its  course  is  then  easterly  with  many  bold  sweeps  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  flowing  through  the  metropolis,  and  being  augmented  by  the 
Lea  from  Hertfordshire,  and  the  Darent,  it  continues  its  course  easterly 
till  it  unites  with  the  sea  at  the  Nore  light,  45^  miles  below  London 
Bridge. 

The  distance  from  London  Bridge  to  Lechlade,  where  the  Isis  be- 
comes navigable,  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  is  146^  miles  ;^ 
the  total  rise  from  low  water  mark  at  the  former  to  the  latter  being 
about  258  feet  This  ascent  is  overcome  by  means  of  several  locks, 
constructed  at  different  periods,  of  which  the  first  is  at  Teddington, 
]8|  miles  above  London  Bridge ;  this,  consequently,  is  the  limit  to 
which  the  tide  flows.  The  low  water  surface  of  the  river  from  Ted- 
dington Lock  to  London  Bridge  falls  about  16  feet  9  inches,  or  about 
10 J  inches  a  mile  at  an  average.  The  high  water  mark  at  Tedding- 
ton is  about  1  foot  6  inches  above  the  high  water  mark  at  the  bridge, 
and  the  time  of  high  water  is  about  2  hours  later.  The  average  fall 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  Teddington  to  London  Bridge,  is  about  a 
foot  a  mile ;  the  breadth  of  the  river  at  London  Bridge  is  692  feet. 

Though  not  a  rapid,  the  Thames  is  by  no  means  a  sluggish  river ; 
it  rolls  forward  with  an  equable  and  steady  current,  and  is  remarkable 
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for  the  purity  of  its  waters.    It  has  been  most  admirably  described  by 
Denham  in  his  Cooper's  Hill : — 

**  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

But  it  is  as  a  navigable  and  commercial  river,  having  London  on  its 
banks,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  numberless  ships  fraught  with  the 
produce  of  every  country  and  every  climate,  that  the  Thames  is 
principally  distinguished.  Its  depth  of  water  is  so  great,  that,  as  a 
shipping  port,  London  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  ;  even  at  ebb  tide 
there  is  from  12  to  13  feet  water  in  the  fair  way  of  the  river  above 
Greenwich ;  and  the  mean  range  of  the  tides  at  London  Bridge  is 
about  17  feet,  while  the  range  at  the  extreme  springs  is  about  22  feet. 
The  river  is,  in  fact,  navigable  as  far  as  Deptford  for  ships  of  any 
burthen  ;  to  Blackwall  for  those  of  1400  tons ;  and  to  the  St  Kathe- 
rine's  Docks,  adjoining  the  Tower,  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  navigable  by  barges  to  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire ; 
and  the  navigation  is  thence  continued  by  canals  through  Cirencester 
and  Stroud  to  the  Severn ;  but  the  usual  water  communication  be- 
tween London,  Bath,  and  Bristol  is  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal, 
and  the  Kennet,  which  unites  with  the  Thames  at  Reading.  The 
conveyance  of  goods  by  this  channel  usually  occupies  about  seven 
days;  and  the  navigation  is  besides  exposed,  particularly  between 
Reading  and  London,  to  much  interruption  from  droughts,  floods,  &c. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to  the  Nore,  is  reckoned 
at  from  205  to  210  miles. 

The  removal  of  the  old  London  Bridge  has  caused  a  considerable  change  in  the 
river  above,  and  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  below  the  bridge.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tracted arches  through  which  the  water  had  to  make  its  way  at  the  old  bridge,  there 
was  a  fall  of  from  4  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet  at  low  water ;  this  fall  is  now  reduced  to 
about  2  inches ;  so  that  the  low  water  line  above  the  bridge  is  nearly  5  feet 
lower  at  spring  tides  than  formefly.  In  consequence,  a  greatly  increased  body  of 
tidal  water  now  flows  up  and  down  the  river ;  and  as  it  meets  with  no  obstruction,  it 
flows  with  a  decidedly  greater  velocity.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  scour  and  deepen 
the  channel  of  the  river ;  its  influence  in  this  respect  being  already  sensibly  felt  as  fiur 
up  as  Putney  Bridge,  7^  miles  above  London  Bridge.  The  shores  above  the  latter, 
that  were  formerly  foul  and  muddy,  are  now  becoming  clean  shingle  and  gravel,  and 
near  low  water  the  beach  is  quite  hard  and  firm.  The  shoals  are  also  decreasing 
below  the  bridge ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  felt  from  the  Nore  up  to  Teddington. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  a  barge,  starting  from  the  pool  with  the  first 
of  the  flood,  could  not  get  farther  than  Putney  Bridge  without  the  assistance  of  oars. 
But,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  barge  now  reaches  MortUke,  4  miles  farther  up^ 
before  using  oars,  and  with  a  little  help  she  may  reach  Richmond ;  and  taking  horses 
there,  may  get  to  Teddington  in  a  tide.    The  descent  down  the  river  has  been  equally 
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lacilitBted ;  the  mean  velocities  of  the  flood  and  ebb  between  London  Bridge  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  are  flood,  S  miles  an  hour,  extreme,  S^ ;  ebb,  3^  extreme,  3}.* 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Kenneth  Wey,  Lea,  and  Da- 
rent  only  are  navigable,  and  are,  therefore,  the  only  ones  that  we  need 
notice.  "The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eftls  renowned,"  rises  on 
Marlborough  Downs,  in  Wiltshire,  and,  pursuing  an  easterly  course, 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Reading.  It  has  been  made  navigable  as  far 
as  Newbury ;  whence  the  canal  previously  mentioned  is  carried  by 
Devizes  and  Bradford  to  Bath  and  Brbtol.  The  Wey  falls  into  the 
Thames  near  Oatlands ;  it  has  its  source  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  has  been  rendered  navigable  from  Godalming  to  the  Thames, 
a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The  first  navigation  locks  used  in 
England  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  on  this  river.  The  Lea 
rises  in  the  chalk  hills  near  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  and,  pursuing  a 
southerly  course,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  the  East  India  Docks. 
It  has  been  made  navigable,  by  collateral  cuts  and  otherwise,  as  far 
as  Hertford.  Thb  navigation,  which  is  of  considerable  importance, 
began  to  command  the  attention  of  the  legislature  so  early  as  1425, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  has  not  even  yet,  however,  received  all 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  which  it  is  capable. — (^Priestley  on 
Inland  Navigcttion^  Sfc.  p.  411.)  The  Darcnt  has  its  source  near 
Westerham,  in  Kent ;  it  falls  into  the  Thames  about  four  miles  below 
Dartford,  to  which  it  is  navigable. 

The  Medway  can  hardly  be  called  a  tributary  of  the  Thames ;  but 
as  it  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  most  properly  noticed 
in  this  place. 

The  Medway  was  called  by  the  ancient  Britons  Vctga^  to  which  the 
Saxons  prefixed  the  syllable  Mady  signifying  mid  or  middle,  because 
it  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent :  hence  it  came  to 
be  called  Medweg,  and  latterly  Medway.  — (ZTcwfecT*  Kent^  8vo  ed. 
vol.  L  p.  273.) 

This  important  river  rises  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Surrey,  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  chalk  ranges ;  being  joined  at  Penshurst 
Place  by  streams  from  the  north  of  Sussex.  Its  course  is  thence 
north-east  to  Maidstone,  and  then  north  to  Rochester  and  Chatham ; 
about  two  miles  below  which  it  turns  nearly  east,  expanding  at  the 
same  time  into  a  wide  estuary  interspersed  with  islands.  After  pro- 
secuting an  easterly  course  for  8  or  10  miles,  it  turns  once  more  to 
the  north,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Sheemess.  The  tide 
is  interrupted  by  locks,  otherwise  it  would  flow  up  the  river  to  Maid- 

*  We  are  indebted  for  these  details  to  John  Smeaton,  Esq.,  assistant  to  Messrs. 
Rennit^  the  engineers. 
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Stone.  In  consequence  of  works  begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  resumed  at  different  subsequent  periods,  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable  as  far  as  Tonbridge ;  affording  a  channel  of  communication 
of  much  importance  to  the  surrounding  country.  From  Sheerness  to 
Chatham  there  is  water  to  float  the  largest  ships;  and  the  ground 
being  sofl,  and  the  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  admirable  harbour  for 
men-of-war,  many  of  which  are  usually  laid  up  here  when  out  of  com- 
mission. The  arsenal  at  Chatham  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Great  Britain.  Considering  the  shortness  of  its  course,  the  Medway 
is  one  of  the  deepest  of  European  rivers. 

In  16679  the  Dutch,  under  De  Kuyter,  took  Sheerness;  and, 
tailing  up  the  river  as  far  as  Chatham,  destroyed  several  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores.  They  accomplished  this 
daring  and  brilliant  achievement  without  incurring  any  material  loss ; 
but  the  fortifications  were  soon  after  so  much  improved  and  strength- 
ened, as  to  render  a  coup  de  main  of  this  sort  no  longer  possible. 

The  Stour,  the  Colne,  and  the  Chelmer  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  at  different  points  on  the  Essex  coast.  The  Stour  rises  near 
Haverhill,  on  the  confines  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 
Having  passed  Sudbury,  to  which  it  is  navigable,  and  Manningtree, 
it  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Harwich.^  The  harbour  of 
the  latter  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  sufficient  water  to  float  ships  of 
the  largest  class ;  but  the  access  to  it  is  a  good  deal  obstructed,  so  that 
a  pilot  should  be  always  employed.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
marked  by  two  lighthouses.  The  Colne  is  navigable  from  Colchester 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  Chelmer  from  Chelmsford  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Black  water,  and  thence  to  that  of  the  Thames. 

The  basin  of  the  Thames,  that  is,  the  country  drained  by  it  and  its 
tributary  streams,  including  the  Medway,  is  of  large  extent,  and  is 
exceedingly  populous  :  it  comprises  the  greater  part  of  Kent,  with  the 
whole  of  Surrey,  Berks,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Herts,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Suffolk,  with  part  of  Gloucester  and  Wilts, — being  an  area  of  about 
8,500  square  miles,  containing  in  1831  about  3,500,000  inhabitants; 
80  that  on  this  space,  including  between  one  sixth  and  one  seventh  part 
of  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  is  accumulated  between  a  third 
and  a  fourth  part  of  their  inhabitants,  and  decidedly  more  than  the 
third  part  of  their  wealth. 

This  statement  seems  sufficient  to  show  that  the  fears  of  those  who 
anticipate  any  great  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  London  must  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  imaginary.  The  foreign  trade  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow^ 
and  Hull,  particularly  the  first,  from  their  situation  in  the  coal  and 
manufacturing  districts,  may,  it  is  to  be  fairly  presumed,  continue,  as  it 
has  done  for  the  last  half  century,  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
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the  metropolis.  But  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  reason  to 
apprehend  any  material  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  the  latter.  The 
great  population  and  vast  wealth  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  seem  quite 
sufficient,  exclusive  of  its  advantageous  situation,  to  insure  the  as- 
cendency of  London  as  an  immense  commercial  entrepot. 

Severn^  Sfc.  —  The  Severn,  the  second  river  in  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  magnitude,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  importance,  has  its  principal 
source  in  a  small  lake  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plynlimmon  mountain, 
in  Montgomeryshire.  At  its  outset  it  is  called  the  Hafren ;  the 
name  by  which,  through  its  whole  course,  it  was  known  to  the 
Britons.  It  flows  first  towards  the  south-east,  and  afterwards  turns  to 
the  north-east  as  it  approaches  Newton,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
Severn.  Hence,  through  the  vale  of  Montgomery,  its  course  is 
almost  due  north;  till,  entering  the  great  plain  of  Salop,  beyond 
Welshpool,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-east ;  and  pursuing  the 
same  direction,  it  almost  encircles  Shrewsbury.  Flowing  through 
Colebrook  Dale,  and  passing  Bridgenorth,  it  follows  a  southerly 
course  as  it  leaves  Salop,  and  enters  Worcestershire  at  Bewdley. 
Being  now  become  a  broad  and  deep  river,  crowded  with  barges,  it 
rolls  through  a  pleasant  country  in  a  tranquil  stream,  passing  the 
city  of  Worcester,  and  traversing  the  vales  of  Evesham  and  Gloucester. 
In  the  latter  it  divides  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  washes  the 
walls  of  Gloucester ;  but  being  again  united,  it  forms  a  great  tidal 
river.  Its  course  from  Gloucester  to  Nass  Point  is  tortuous ;  from  the 
latter  it  flows  south-west,  till  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  expanding  and  insensibly  losing  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
■  The  Severn,  particularly  below  Gloucester,  has  frequently  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  occasioned  much  damage  to  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  tide,  which  rushes  in  with  a  head 
4  or  5  feet  high,  and  a  loud  noise.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
being  gradually  narrowed,  till  at  length  they  are  forced  violently  up 
the  river.  Outside  the  Bristol  Channel,  spring  tides  rise  from  22  to 
24f  and  26  feet ;  but  in  King*s  Road,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower 
Avon,  they  rbe  to  the  height  of  48  feet,  and  sometimes  more ;  and  at 
Chepstow  the  rise  is  60  feet.*  The  opposition  which  the  current 
from  the  sea  meets  with  from  the  adverse  currrent  of  the  river  occa- 
sions that  dashing  and  grinding  of  the  waves  known  by  the  name  of 
hygre  or  eagre. 

The  Severn  is  navigable  from  the  Flatholm  Lighthouse,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  Welshpool —  a  distance  of  about 

*  Norie't  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Bristol  Channel,  p.  20. 
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178  miles;  and  its  navigation  is  continued  by  the  Montgomery 
aI  to  Newton.  It  is,  consequently,  of  the  highest  importance  as 
hannel  of  internal  communication;  its  capacity  in  this  respect 
heimr  materially  increased  by  its  numerous  large  tributary  streams, 
Aud  by  the  canals  and  railroads  that  join  it.  By  means  of  the  latter, 
it  commands  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  Birmingham,  and  of 
the  various  trading  towns  of  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  &c ;  and  is 
united  with  tiie  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  the  Mersey.  From  Welsh- 
pool to  the  sea  it  has  a  gradual  fall  of  225  feet  —  (^Priestley  mi  In- 
land Navigation,  Sfc.  p.  596.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Severn  from  Nass  Point  to  Gloucester  is 
both  tedious  and  difficult.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  canal  on 
a  large  scale  has  been  dug  from  Berkeley-pill  to  Gloucester.  It  is 
18i  miles  long,  from  70  to  90  feet  wide,  and  from  15  to  18  feet 
deep ;  and  may  consequentiy  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  350  tons. 
There  is  a  basin  at  each  end  for  tiie  accommodation  of  shipping. 
This  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1827,  has  become  the  channel  of  an 
extensive  commerce ;  and  Gloucester  is  now  rising  fast  in  import- 
ance as  a  trading  and  shipping  town. 

The  barges  which  navigate  the  Severn  are  about  120  feet  in  length, 
from  19  to  20  in  breadth,  and  5  in  depth.  They  carry  above  100 
tons.  The  trows  are  from  60  to  70  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  5  deep, 
carrying  75  tons.  They  carry  a  square-sail,  and  have  a  mainmast 
and  topmast. 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn,  the  most  important  are  the  Teme, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  the  Wye,  and  the  Usk.  The  Teme 
rises  in  the  mountains  which  divide  Radnor  and  Montgomery  shires  ; 
and,  pursuing  a  south-easterly  course,  joins  Uie  Severn  near 
Worcester. 

The  Upper  Avon  rises  on  the  confines  of  Leicestershire  and  North- 
amptonshire, about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  but  with  a  very  winding  course,  through 
Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Evesham,  falling  into  the  Severn 
at  Tewkesbury.  It  has  a  large  body  of  water  ;  and  is  navigable  by 
barges  for  about  40  miles,  or  from  the  Severn  to  Stratford,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Stratford  canal. 

The  Lower  Avon  has  its  source  near  Malmesbury,  in  North  Wilt- 
shire. Its  course  is  circular,  passing  Chippenham,  Bradford,  Bath, 
and  Bristol.  As  a  shipping  and  commercial  town,  Bristol  used  to  be 
second  only  to  London  ;  but  though  now  far  surpassed  by  Liverpool, 
and  abo  by  Newcastle  and  Hull,  it  is  still  a  place  of  great  trading 
importance.  It  is  situate  about  8  miles  above  where  the  Avon  falls 
into  the  Bristol  Channel ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  rise  of  the  tide,  the 
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largest  class  of  merchantmeD  reach  the  quays  without  difficulty.     A 
lateral  canal  accompanies  the  river  from  Bristol  to  Chippenham. 

The  Wye  is  a  large  and  noble  river,  celebrated  for  its  romantic 
and  beautiful  scenery.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of  Plynlimmon, 
near  the  source  of  the  Severn ;  and  pursuing  a  south-easterly  winding 
course,  falls  into  the  latter  a  little  below  Chepstow.  It  is  navigable 
for  barges  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Hay,  in  Brecknock  —  a  distance 
by  water  of  about  100  miles ;  but  the  navigation  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river  is  liable  to  much  interruption,  sometimes  from  a  scarcity  of 
water,  and  sometimes  from  floods.  The  latter  are  occasionally  so 
violent  as  to  make  considerable  alterations  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Lugg  and  the  Munnow.  Owing  to 
its  being  the  entrep6t  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Wye,  Chepstow 
has  a  good  deal  of  trade.  The  tide,  as  already  mentioned,  rises  here 
to  the  extraordinary  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  sometimes  more. 
Vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  may  consequently  come  up  to  the  town. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  violence  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  the  navigation 
b  rather  dangerous. 

The  Usk,  the  last  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  in  this  place,  rises  in  Brecknockshire ;  and,  taking 
an  east  and  south  course,  falls  into  the  Severn  about  4  miles  below 
Newport.  It  is  navigable  to  the  latter  for  the  largest  ships.  The  ^ 
Brecon  and  Abergavenny  canal  terminates  at  Newport ;  and  it  also 
communicates  with  various  railroads.  In  consequence,  partly  of  this 
command  of  internal  intercourse,  and  partly  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
iron-works  in  Monmouthshire,  Newport  has  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance. 

Besides  the  affluents  now  mentioned,  the  Bristol  Channel,  6r  em- 
bouchure of  the  Severn,  receives  the  rivers  that  drain  Glamorgan- 
shire, Caermarthenshire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  Of 
these  the  Taaf,  the  Neath,  and  the  Towey  are  the  most  important ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  Caermar- 
then,  none  of  them  seems  to  require  any  particular  notice. 

On  its  southern  side,  the  Bristol  Channel  receives  the  rivers  of 
Somersetshire.  Of  these,  the  Parret  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  rises  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Crewkeme,  on  the  borders  of 
Dorsetshire,  and,  flowing  northwards,  is  joined  by  the  Yeo  or  Ivel, 
which  passes  through  Ilchester ;  and  by  the  Thone,  which  passes 
through  Taunton.  The  Parret  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons* 
burthen  to  Bridgewater;  the  Yeo,  or  Ivel,  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Ilchester ;  and  a  canal  has  been  cut  from  Bridgewater  to  Taunton. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  previous  statements,  that  the  basin  of  the  Severn 
b  of  great  extent  and  importance.  It  includes  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
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Worcester,  Warwick,  Salop,  Montgomery,  Radnor,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  Caermarthen,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Gloucester,  Pembroke,  and  part  of  Wilts.  Its  total  area  may  be 
taken  at  about  11,600  square  miles,  having,  in  1831,  a  population 
of  about  2,150,000. 

Trent,  S^c. — With  the  exception  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  the 
Trent  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  England,  on 
account  not  only  of  the  length  of  its  course,  but  of  the  fertile  districts 
through  which  it  passes,  the  immense  number  of  canals  with  which  it 
communicates,  and  the  considerable  rivers  it  receives  in  its  progress. 

This  noble  river  has  its  source  near  the  Cheshire  border,  in  the 
moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  about  four  miles  north  from  Burslem. 
At  first  its  course  is  nearly  south-east,  when  it  makes  a  sudden  turn 
by  the  east  to  the  north,  near  Burton-on-Trent.  It  afterwards  divides 
Leicestershire  from  Derbyshire;  and  pursuing  a  north-easterly  course 
by  Nottingham  to  Newark,  it  turns  more  and  more  to  the  north. 
After  dividing  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  passing  Gains- 
borough, it  enters  Lincolnshire  at  West  Stockwith ;  and  flowing  north, 
with  a  little  inclination  to  the  east,  unites  with  the  great  estuary  of 
the  Humber,  at  a  place  called  Trent-falls.  It  may  be  navigated  by 
vessels  of  200  tons  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  and  by  barges  as  far  as 
Burton-on-Trent  —  a  distance  of  about  117  miles;  having  in  this 
lengthened  course  a  fall  to  low- water  mark  of  only  118  feet,  or  very 
nearly  a  foot  per  mile.  From  Burton-on-Trent  to  its  source,  the  rise 
of  the  river  is  about  376  feet ;  at  least  the  summit  level  of  the  Caldon 
canal,  which  passes  near  the  head  of  the  Trent,  is  494  feet  above  the 
sea.  —  (Priestley's  Map  of  Canals^  Sfc.) 

Of  fixe  subsidiary  streams  that  fall  into  the  Trent,  the  most  con- 
siderable are  the  Blythe,  Tame,  Dove,  Derwent,  and  Soar ;  but  of 
these  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  last  two.  The  Derwent  rises 
in  that  part  of  Derbyshire  called  the  High  Peak  ;  after  passing  Mat- 
lock, Cromford,  and  Derby,  it  has  a  circuitous  course  from  the  latter 
to  Wilden  Ferry,  where  it  unites  with  the  Trent.  It  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Derby,  about  13  miles  ;  but  it  has  been  superseded,  as  a  channel 
of  communication,  by  the  Derby  canal.  The  Soar  rises  east  from 
Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire  :  it  flows  through  a  rich  grazing  country, 
and  more  than  half  encompasses  the  ancient  town  of  Leicester.  After 
receiving  the  Wrake,  its  course  is  north,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the 
west,  till,  passing  Loughborough,  it  falls  into  the  Trent  near  Cavendish 
Bridge.  It  is  navigable  to  near  Loughborough,  a  distance  of  about 
7  miles. 

The  canals  that  communicate  with  the  Trent  are  of  the  greatest 
importance :  assisted  by  them,  it  affords  an  easy  means  of  export  for 
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the  manufactures  of  a  large  district  of  Lancashire ;  the  salt  of  Che- 
shire ;  the  produce  of  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire ;  the  coal  of  Derby- 
shire ;  and  the  agricultural  products  of  Nottinghamshire,  Leicester, 
shire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It  also  opens  a  communication  with  the  sea 
by  way  of  Lincoln  and  Boston  ;  through  which  channels,  as  well  as 
the  Humber,  the  articles  above  enumerated  are  conveyed ;  and  in 
return,  the  interior  of  the  country  is  supplied,  either  by  Hull  and 
Gainsborough,  or  Boston  and  Lincoln,  with  such  commodities  as  are 
required  by  an  immense  population.  —  {Priestley  s  Treatise  on  Rivers^ 
Canah^  Sfc,  p.  681.) 

Ouse,  Sfc.  — The  Ouse  is  of  very  inferior  magnitude  compared  with 
the  Thames,  the^  Severn,  or  the  Trent.  But  if  we  consider  it  as 
representing  that  combination  of  rivers  which  join  it  before  it  falls 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  all  of  which  communicate  with  highly 
important  canals,  it  will  be  found  to  rank  in  the  very  first  class  as  a 
commercial  channeL  The  Swale,  the  remotest  branch  of  the  Ouse^ 
has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of  Shunnor  Fell,  on  the  borders  of 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  great 
central  range.  Pursuing  a  south-easterly  course,  it  is  joined  at 
Boroughbridge  by  the  Ure,  from  Askrig,  Middleham,  and  Ripon. 
A  little  lower  down,  at  Linton,  the  Swale  loses  its  original  name  and 
takes  that  of  the  Ouse.  At  Benningborough  Hall  it  is  joined  by  the 
Nidd ;  and  near  Cawood  by  the  Wharfe,  which,  flowing  through  Tad- 
caster,  has  its  source  near  Arncliffe.  At  Bamby  on  the  Marsh,  the 
Ouse  receives  the  Derwent,  flowing  from  the  eastern  Yorkshire  moors, 
12  miles  north-west  of  Scarborough.  A  little  lower  down,  near  How- 
den,  it  is  joined  by  the  Aire.  This  river,  so  important  from  its  navi- 
gation and  canals,  rises  in  the  central  ridge,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Settle.  It  pursues  a  south-easterly  course,  till,  passing  Leeds,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Calder  at  Castleford ;  its  course  is  thence  easterly,  with 
a  good  many  windings.  From  Leeds  to  Ferrybridge,  the  Aire  flows 
through  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  new  and 
important  port  of  Goole  the  Ouse  is  further  augmented  by  the  Don. 
The  latter  rises  in  the  high  moors  near  the  confines  of  Derbyshire ; 
passing  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Doncaster,  and  Thorne. 

The  Ouse  itself  is  navigable  for  considerable  vessels  as  far  as  York, 
and  for  barges  to  Linton.  The  Derwent,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
the  private  property  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  has  been  rendered  navigable 
by  locks  and  otherwise  for  a  distance  of  about  49  miles.  When  the 
improvements  in  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  are  completed,  the 
depth  of  water  will  be  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of  100  tons 
burthen  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield ;  and  vessels  from  thence  will  reaph 
Goole  in  8  hours,  and  from  Manchester  within  45  hours.     The  Don 
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IB  navigable  as  far  as  Tinsley,  and  a  canal,  4<  miles  in  length,  has, 
within  these  few  years,  been  made  from  the  latter  point  to  Sheffield, 
to  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 

The  basin  of  the  Humber,  or  the  country  drained  by  the  Trent, 
Onse,  and  other  riyers  that  fall  into  the  great  estuary  between  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  embraces  an  extent  of  about  10,000  square 
miles,  comprising  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  in 
the  kingdom.  It  includes  almost  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  with  the 
counties  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  about  one 
third  of  Lincoln.  Its  principal  port  is  Hull,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Humber,  at  the  mouth,  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  As  a  com- 
mercial emporium,  Hull  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  kingdom, 
taking  rank  immediately  after  Liverpool.  At  Spurn  Point,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  spring  tides  rise  about  23,  and  neaps  about  14 
feet,  while  at  Hull  the  rise  of  the  former  is  about  22,  and  of  the  latter 
about  13  feet ;  and  as  there  is,  even  at  low  ebb,  a  considerable  depth 
of  water  in  the  fair-way  of  the  channel,  the  port  is  accessible  for  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen.  The  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  the 
numerous  sandbanks,  renders  the  navigation  of  the  Humber  a  little 
difficult. 

Goole,  situated  on  the  Ouse  at  its  junction  with  the  Don  (there 
called  the  Dutch  River),  about  22  miles  more  inland  than  Hull, 
promises  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  latter.  It  has  grown  up 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  is  provided  with  docks,  bonded 
warehouses,  &c.  The  difficulty  of  the  navigation  is  the  principal 
drawback  on  Goole;  but  vessels  drawing  15  and  17  feet  water  have, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  reached  it  in  safety. 

Great  Grimsby  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Lincoln  side  of  the 
Humber.  The  harbour,  which  had  been  at  one  time  nearly  choked 
up,  has  latterly  been  materially  improved ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  the  roads. 

The  shores  on  both  sides  the  Humber  have  been  very  much  changed 
within  the  period  embraced  by  authentic  history.  '<  All  the  northern 
parts  of  Lincolnshire  have  been  gained  from  the  sea.  Barton  and 
Barrow  have  not,  at  present,  the  least  appearance  of  ports ;  yet  by 
HoUinshed  they  were  styled  good  ones.  Similar  accidents  have  be- 
fallen the  upper  part  of  the  low  tract  of  Holderness,  which  faces  the 
coDgruent  shores.  Hedon,  a  few  miles  below  Hull,  several  hundred 
years  ago  a  port  of  great  commerce,  is  now  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
water,  and  has  given  way  to  the  rising  fortune  of  the  latter  (a  creation 
of  Edward  I.,  in  1296),  on  account  of  the  excellency  of  its  port  But 
in  return  the  sea  has  made  ample  reprisab  on  the  lands  of  this  hun- 
dred :  the  site  and  even  the  very  names  of  several  places,  once  towns 
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of  note  upon  the  Humber,  are  now  only  recorded  in  history.  Raven- 
spur,  at  one  time  a  rival  to  Hull,  and  a  port  so  very  considerable  in 
1332  that  Edward  Baliol  and  the  confederated  English  barons  sailed 
from  it  with  a  great  fleet  to  invade  Scotland,  has  long  since  been  de- 
voured by  the  merciless  ocean.  Extensive  sands,  dry  at  low-water, 
occupy  the  place  of  these  towns.  Till  about  1666,  the  district  called 
Sunk  Island  appeared  among  these  sands  like  an  elevated  shoal;  when 
it  was  regained,  by  embankments,  from  the  sea,  and  now  forms  a  con- 
siderable estate,  probably  restored  to  its  pristine  condition." — (Introd. 
to  Pennants  Arctic  Zoology y  p.  12.) 

Mersey,  ^c.  —  Though  not  a  large  river,  the  Mersey  has,  from  its 
flowing  through  the  principal  manufacturing  district  in  the  empire, 
and  giving  its  name  to  the  gulf  or  arm  of  the  sea  between  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  become,  in  point  of  commercial  importance, 
second  only  to  the  Thames.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  great  central 
ridge  on  the  confines  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire ;  and,  after  passing 
Stockport,  is  joined  by  the  Irwell.  The  latter,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Lancashire  moors,  near  Haslingden,  flows  south,  through  Bury, 
to  Manchester,  where,  being  joined  by  two  smaller  streams,  it  takes 
a  westerly  course,  till  its  confluence  with  the  Mersey.  After  being 
still  further  increased  by  the  Bollen,  from  Macclesfield,  the  Mersey 
passes  Warrington  ;  a  little  below  which,  it  expands  into  a  spacious 
estuary,  having  the  great  commercial  port  of  Liverpool,  —  the  grand 
emporium  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  district, — near  its  junction  with 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  Mersey  and  Irwell  have  been  rendered  navigable 
from  Sankey  Bridge  to  Manchester.  Owing  to  the  numerous  wind- 
ings in  the  rivers,  the  length  of  this  navigation  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  50  miles ;  but  it  has  been  a  good  deal  shortened  by  cutting 
across  the  bends. 

The  Weaver  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  about  2  miles 
below  Frodsham.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Salop  and  Cheshire, 
flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the  central  parts  of  the 
latter,  by  Nantwich,  Winsford,  North wich,  and  Frodsham,  to  the  sea. 
It  has  been  rendered  navigable,  by  means  of  collateral  cuts,  locks, 
&c  from  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  at  Weston  Point,  to  Winsford 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  above  22^  miles.  It  falls  in  this  space  50  feet 
Vast  quantities  of  rock  salt,  coal,  timber,  &c.,  are  conveyed  by  this 
navigation,  which  is  both  important  and  lucrative.  Besides  receiving 
the  above  and  some  other  considerable  rivers,  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey  b  connected,  by  means  of  numerous  canals,  with  all  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Stafibrdshire, 
and  Warwickshire,  as  well  as  with  the  ports  of  Hull,  London,  and 
Bristol. 
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Dee.  —  This  river  has  its  source  in  Merionethshire,  in  Bala  Lake^ 
the  largest  in  Wales.  At  first  it  pursues  an  easterly  course,  through 
the  beautiful  Vale  of  Llangollen,  till  it  passes  Wynne- Stay.  It 
there  takes  a  northerly  direction,  separating  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Chester.  It  enters  the  latter  a  little  to  the  south  of  Eaton  Hall ; 
and,  having  nearly  encompassed  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  is  con* 
veyed  by  an  artificial  channel  to  its  estuary. 

At  the  era  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  many  years  after,  Chester 
was  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance,  as  a  shipping  and 
commercial  port  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  was  decidedly  superior 
to  any  port  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  with  the  exception  of 
BristoL  For  several  centuries  it  engrossed  the  principal  part  of  the 
Irish  trade ;  and  it  had  also  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  south 
of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  graduid  filling  up 
of  the  channel  of  the  river  proved  in  the  end  destructive  of  its 
trade.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  navigation^ 
was  so  much  obstructed,  that  vessels  of  20  tons  burthen  could  with 
difficulty  arrive  at  the  quays ;  so  that  the  shipping  and  trade  of 
the  port  were  almost  entirely  transferred  to  Liverpool,  which  had 
then  begun  to  emerge  from  obscurity.  The  celebrated  Andrew 
Yarranton,  in  a  work  published  in  1677,  suggested  a  plan,  intended 
to  accomplish  the  double  objex^t  of  restoring  to  Chester  her  ancient 
commercial  importance,  and  recovering  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  by  cutting  a  new  channel  for  the  river.*  But, 
though  an  act  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  the  project  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  17S7,  when 
a  new  channel  was  formed  from  the  city  to  near  Wepre  Hall,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  being  a  distance  of  about 
8  miles.  The  distance  thence,  by  the  low-water  channel,  passing 
Park  Gate,  to  the  opening  into  the  Irish  Sea,  off  Great  Hilbree 
Island,  is  15^  miles. 

Ships  of  about  300  tons  ascend  to  the  city  by  means  of  this  canal ; 
and,  by  confining  the  waters  of  the  river,  a  large  extent  of  valuable 
land  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  embanked,  and  cultivated. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  the  most  valuable  result  of  the  undertaking  ; 
for,  owing  to  the  infinitely  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Liverpool 
as  a  shipping  port,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Chester  continue  to 
be  of  very  secondary  importance.  —  {Pennaids  Tour  in  WaUs^  8vo 
ed.  vol.  L  p.  258. ;  Priestley  s  Map  of  Canals,  Sfc.) 

Tyne,  —  This  important  river  is  formed  of  two  very  considerable 

•  £ng1and*s  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land,  part  i.  p.  191. 
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streams,  bearing  the  name  of  North  and  South  Tyne.  The  latter 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Durham  and  Cumberland,  near  Cross  Fell, 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  great  central  range ;  and  the 
former  in  the  moorlands  of  Northumberland,  close  to  the  Scottish 
border.  They  unite  a  short  way  from  Hexham.  After  their  junc- 
tion^ the  river  takes  an  easterly  direction ;  and,  passing  Newcastle, 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Tynemouth,  having  the  towns  of  North  and 
South  Shields  close  to  its  embouchure. 

The  Tyne  is  navigable  for  large  ships  as  far  as  Newcastle ;  and  is 
navigated  a  few  miles  farther  by  keels,  a  peculiar  description  of 
vessels,  employed  to  convey  coal  to  the  coal  ships.  Newcastle  has 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  countries;  and  is  the  grand 
emporium  of  the  coal  trade.  As  a  shipping  port,  it  is  inferior  only 
to  London.  The  towns  of  North  and  South  Shields  are,  however,  the 
proper  ports  of  the  Tyne. 

Tees.  —  The  sources  of  this  river  are  contiguous  to  those  of  the 
South  Tyne.  At  first  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction;  but, 
below  Darlington,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  north-east,  falling  into  the 
sea  below  Stockton,  which  may  be  considered  its  port.  Stockton  has 
a  good  deal  of  trade ;  and  has  recently  risen  to  considerable  eminence 
as  a  port  for  the  shipping  of  coal.  There  are  about  8  feet  water  on 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  low  ebb. 

Wear.  —  The  Wear  rises  to  the  north  of  the  Tees,  on  the  confines 
of  Durham  and  Cumberland.  After  passing  Wolsingham  and 
Bishop's  Auckland,  it  changes  the  southerly  course  it  had  hitherto 
pursued,  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  having  nearly  surrounded  the 
city  of  Durham,  flows  northward  to  Lambton  Hall;  and  then  in- 
clining a  little  to  the  east,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Sunderland. 

The  Wear  is  navigable  as  far  as  Durham,  a  distance  of  about  18 
miles.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  from  its  flowing,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  through  a 
country  supplied  with  vast  beds  of  excellent  coaJ.  The  exports  of  this 
most  useful  mineral  from  the  Wear  are,  in  fact,  little  inferior  to  those 
from  the  Tyne.  Sunderland  has  two  grand  piers,  with  a  lighthouse 
90  feet  high.  At  high  spring  tides  there  is  from  16  to  17  feet  water 
over  the  bar,  and  at  neaps,  from  10  to  12  feet.  This  has  recently 
become  one  of  the  principal  ship-building  ports.  Sunderland  is 
celebrated  for  the  cast-iron  bridge  over  the  Wear,  erected  in  1796. 
This  noble  fabric  consists  of  a  single  arch,  236  feet  in  span,  elevated, 
in  the  centre,  100  feet  above  high- water  mark. 

Rivers  falUng  into  the  Wash.  —  Of  the  rivers  that  have  their 
embouchure  in  the  great  estuary  of  the  Wash,  or  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  the  most  important  are  the  Great 
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Ouse,  the  Nene,  the  Welland,  and  the  Witham.  The  Ouse  rises  in 
Northamptonshire,  near  Brackley,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire.  Its 
course  at  first  is  east,  a  little  inclining  to  the  north,  through  Bucks ; 
it  then  passes  Olney  and  Harrold,  and,  after  many  windings,  reaches 
Bedford,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  It  subsequently  traverses 
Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  north-west  comer  of 
Norfolk,  falling  into  the  estuary  of  the  Wash  at  King's  Lynn.  From 
Huntingdon  Sluice  to  Denver  Sluice,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles, 
in  a  direct  line,  the  Ouse  is  now  called  the  New  Bedford  River,  from 
the  greater  part  of  its  water  flowing  in  the  great  canal  or  drain  of 
that  name,  dug  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  facilitate  the  drainage 
of  the  fens.  In  its  course,  the  Ouse  receives  the  Old  River  Nene, 
from  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  the  Cam,  from  Cambridge ;  the 
Little  Ouse,  from  Thetford ;  the  Laike,  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds ; 
the  Wissey  or  Stoke,  from  Stoke  Ferry ;  and  the  Nar,  from  Castle 
Acre ;  all  of  them  being  navigable  to  the  places  now  mentioned. 

The  Nene,  which  rises  in  the  south-west  parts  of  Northamptonshire, 
flows  in  a  north-east  direction  from  Northampton,  where  it  becomes 
navigable,  past  Oundle,  till,  at  the  extreme  north-west  point  of 
Huntingdonshire,  it  turns  to  the  east,  passing  Peterborough;  and 
then  inclining  more  and  more  to  the  north,  and  passing  Wisbeach,  it 
falls  into  the  Wash  by  an  artificial  channel  called  the  Nene  Outfall. 

The  Welland  rises  on  the  confines  of  Northamptonshire  and  Leices- 
tershire, near  Market  Harborough.  Aflber  flowing  in  a  north-east 
and  northerly  direction,  by  Stamford,  Market  Deeping,  and  Spalding, 
dividing  Northamptonshire  from  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  through  the  southern  part  of  the  latter,  it  falls  into 
the  Wash  at  Fossdyke  Bridge.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Market 
Deeping ;  and  a  canal  has  been  constructed  from  the  latter  to 
Stamford. 

The  Witham  has  a  very  circuitous  course.  It  rises  on  the  confines 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire,  and  pursues  a  northerly  course,  by 
Grantham,  to  Lincoln :  it  next  flows  east  for  a  few  miles,  and  then 
turning  south,  it  terminates  its  course  about  5  miles  below  Boston. 
It  is  navigable  to  Lincoln,  a  distance  of  about  38  miles ;  and  by 
means  of  the  Fossdyke  Canal,  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
is  joined  with  the  Trent  Boston  has  more  trade  than  any  place  on 
the  Wash ;  but  the  access  to  its  port  continues,  notwithstanding  the 
improvements,  to  be  rather  intricate  and  diflicult 

Almost  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Wash  run,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  their  course,  through  the  Great  Level  of  the  fens.  And  in  con- 
sequence partly  of  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  and  partly  of  the 
cutting  of  new  channels,  and  the  making  of  embankments,  in  the  view 
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of  facilitating  drainage  and  navigation,  their  courses  have  been  very 
much  altered.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Ouse,  the  Nene> 
and  the  Welland. 

The  basin  of  the  Wash  is  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  mostly 
of  very  rich  and  f highly  productive  marsh  land.  It  has,  however, 
very  few  manufactures ;  and  its  ports  have  little  trade  other  than  that 
which  results  from  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  agricultural  produce 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  importation  of  the  various  articles 
required  for  the  use  of  the  population.  Exclusive  of  Boston,  already 
referred  to,  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  King^s  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
are  the  principal  ports  on  the  Wash. 

Ycnre,  Sfc, —  Leaving  the  Wash,  and  proceeding  southward  round 
the  Norfolk  coast,  the  first  river  of  any  importance  that  is  met  with 
is  the  Yare,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Yarmouth.  The 
Yare  originates  in  several  streams  rising  in  the  country  round  Wy- 
mondham.  A  little  below  Norwich  it  b  joined  by  the  Wensum,  which 
rises  near  Rainham  Park,  in  the  nortbeni  part  of  Norfolk.  Near 
Yarmouth  the  Yare  is  further  augmented  by  the  Bure  and  Waveney, 
the  former  being  navigable  to  Aykham,  and  the  latter  to  Bungay. 
The  Yare  and  Wensum  are  navigable  as  far  as  Norwich ;  but,  at 
present,  the  principal  and  best  access  to  that  city  is  by  the  Lowestoffe 
navigation.  Thb,  which  commences  at  Lowestoffe,  consists  partly  of 
artificial  cuts,  partly  of  the  lake  Lothing,  and  partly  of  the  rivers 
Waveney,  Yare,  and  Wensum.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length ;  and 
is  calculated  to  admit  vesseb  drawing  10  feet  water. 

Of  the  remaining  English  rivers  a  iew  only  are  of  sufiicient  im- 
portance to  require  any  notice  in  a  work  of  this  sort.  The  Rother 
falls  into  the  English  Channel  at  Rye.  The  Sussex  Ouse,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Newhaven  Harbour,  has  been  made  navigable  as  far 
as  Paxhill.  The  Arun,  which  falb  into  the  sea  at  Arundel,  b  an 
inconsiderable  river,  but  it  is  joined  by  means  of  canals  with  the 
Wye  near  Godalming.  The  Hampshire  Avon  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Chrbtchurch.  It  rises  near  Devizes,  on  the  north  side  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  At  Salbbury  it  b  joined  by  the  Wily  and  the  Bourne ;  and  is 
navigable  from  Trafalgar  House  to  its  mouth.  The  Stour,  also,  has 
its  embouchure  at  Chrbtchurch.  It  flows  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Dorsetshire  ;  and  b  navigable  as  far  as  Sturminster  New- 
town. The  Ex  has  its  sources  in  Exmoor,  in  the  western  extremity  of 
Somersetshire ;  and  flowing  southward  by  Tiverton,  to  which  it  b 
navigable,  and  Exeter,  it  expands  into -an  estuary  at  Topsham,  about 
8  miles  from  the  sea.  As  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  been  much 
impeded  by  various  obstructions,  a  canal,  which  has  recently  been 
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enlarged  and  improvedy  has  been  cut  from  Exeter  to  a  point  about 
2  miles  below  Topsham,  capable  of  admitting  ships  drawing  14  feet 
water.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ex,  opposite 
to  Exmouth,  is  dangerous;  and  should  not  be  crossed  without  a 
pilot.  The  Tamar  rises  on  the  confines  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall^ 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  latter.  It  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction,  inclining  to  the  east,  by  Launceston,  to  which  it  is  navigable, 
Saltaah,  and  Devonport,  till  it  falls  into  Plymouth  Sound. 

None  of  the  Welsh  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
mentioned,  seem  to  require  any  notice. 

The  Eden,  the  most  important  river  in  the  north-west  of  England^ 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  near  Pendragon 
Castle»  close  to  the  sources  of  the  Swale,  in  one  of  the  highest  parts 
of  the  great  central  ridge  of  mountains.  It  pursues  a  north-westerly 
course,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  below  Carlisle,  to  which  it  is 
navigable.  But,  the  navigation  being  tedious  and  difficult,  a  canal 
has  been  cut  from  Carlisle  to  Bowness  Point,  a  distance  of  11^  miles, 
admitting  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons  burthen. 

The  Ribble  and  the  Lune,  or  Loyne,  have  also  their  sources  in  the 
central  range  of  mountains,  and,  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tjiouy  fall  into  the  Irish  Sea,  the  former  a  little  below  Preston,  and 
the  latter  a  little  below  Lancaster,  to  which  they  are  navigable  by  small 
vessels. 

hakesn  —  The  lakes  of  England  are  mostly  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster.  They  are  pretty 
qumerous ;  but  of  no  great  magnitude  or  importance,  being  indebted 
lor  their  great  celebrity  entirely  to  the  picturesque  beauty,  variety, 
and  richness  of  their  scenery.  They  are  usually  found  in  the  glens, 
or  hollows  between  the  mountains ;  and  are  generally  long,  narrow, 
deep,  and  limpid.  The  principal  are  Windermere,  partly  in  West- 
muoreland  and  partly  in  Lancashire  ;  Ulleswater,  parly  in  Westmore- 
land and  partly  in  Cumberland ;  Bassenthwaite- water,  Derwent- 
water,  Ennerdale- water,  &c.  in  the  latter,  and  Coniston- water  in  Lan- 
cashire. Windermere,  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole,  is  about  10^ 
miles  long,  and  where  broadest  it  is  more  than  a  mile  across.  Its 
area,  including  thirteen  or  fourteen  small  islands,  or  holms,  is  estima;ted 
at  about  2,574  acres.  In  some  places  it-  is  35  fathoms  deep.  The 
largest  island  contains  about  30  acres.  Ulleswater,  the  next  largest 
lake,  is  about  9  miles  long,  its  utmost  breadth  being  about  a  mile. 
It  has  a  zigzag  shape,  and  contains  three  small  islands. 

Besides  those  in  the  northern  counties,  the  only  considerable  lakes 
in  England  are  the  shallow  lakes,  or  meres,  as  they  are  provincially 
termed,  in  the  fenny  parts  of  Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk,  &c.  Of  these, 
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Mere  and  Ramsey  Mere,  in  Huntingdcmshire,  are  the  most 
e<Misiderdi>leb    The  former  contains  about  1,570  acres. 

There  are  several  small  lakes  in  Wales.  —  Bala  Lake,  the  largest^ 
has  been  already  noticed.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and,  in 
aome  places,  nearly  one  in  breadth. 

Sect.  6.  —  Sea^Gxisi  and  SeO'Parts. 

The  sea  coast  of  England  and  Wales  is  of  great  extent.  It  extends, 
ineasared  in  direct  lines,  from  one  headland  to  another,  about  1,200 
ttales ;  but  including  its  principal  windings,  its  length  may  be  taken 
at  about  2^000  miles.*  It  has  some  of  the  finest  harbours  and  bays 
in  the  world ;  but  these  are  more  numerous  on  the  southern  and 
western  than  on  the  eastern  coast.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
London  and  Harwich,  there  is  no  really  good  harbour  between  the 
South  Foreland  and  Berwiok«on-'Tweed,  nor,  in  fact,  till  we  reach 
Cromarty  Frith  in  Scotland. 

In  describing  the  sea  coast  of  England  and  Wales,  we  shall  set  out 
from  the  Thames,  and  proceed  northward.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Naze,  a  hooked  promontory  in  Essex, 
to  the  south  of  Harwich,  aad  on  the  south  by  the  North  Foreland,  in 
Kent ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  fixed  at  the  Nore,  between  Shoeburyness 
in  Essex,  and  Sheemess  in  Kent.  The  coast  of  the  former  stretches 
from  the  point  now  mentioned  north-east  to  Harwich ;  the  intervening 
space  being  deeply  indented  by  the  bays  or  estuaries  formed  by  the 
Crouch,  Blackwater,  Colne,  and  Stour.  It  is  throughout  low,  flat» 
and  marshy ;  and  i»  skirted  by  numerous  sand-banks.  Harwich,  at  the 
mouth  of  Uie  estuary  of  the  Stour,  is  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  east 
coast  of  England.  As  already  stated,  the  access  to  it  is  a  good  deal  en- 
cumbered with  rocks ;  but  ships  properly  navigated  need  apprehend 
no  danger:  there  is  water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  men-of-war, 
and  the  harbour  is  at  once  capacious,  safe,  and  commodious. 

The  sea  has  in  the  course  of  ages  inflicted  very  great  changes'  on 
the  Essex  coast.  It  is  now  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  peninsula  on 
which  Harwich  is  built  The  battery  to  protect  the  town  had,  when 
it  was  eonstmcted  25  years  ago,  a  considerable  space  of  ground  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea ;  but  this  and  part  of  the  fortifications  have  been 
already  swept  away.  Since  1807  a  field,  belonging  to  the  living  of 
Harwieh,  has  shared  the  same  fate.  —  {LydVs  Geology ^  Sd  edition, 
voL  i.  p.  40k.) 

The  coast   of  Suffolk  runs  northerly,  with  a  small  inclination 

^  See  the  Table  in  the  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  p.  4. 
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to  the  east,  in  a  slightly  waving  line,  from  Landguard  Fort 
opposite  Harwich,  to  Great  Yarmouth.  The  first  promontory  we 
oome  to  is  Orfordness,  a  low  beach  running  out  into  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Orford,  formerly  a  sea-port,  is  now  at  some  distance 
inland ;  but  from  Orfordness  to  Lowestoffe  the  sea  has  committed 
great  ravages  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  Dunwich,  now  an  inconsider- 
able place,  with  not  more  than  200  inhabitants,  was  anciently  an 
important  sea-port,  having  an  extensive  trade,  and  a  large  population ; 
but  its  port  and  its  ancient  site  have  been  totally  destroyed.  The  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  began  previously  to  the  Conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  an  inundation  swallowed  up  more  than  400  sub- 
stantial houses.  The  last  great  irruption  of  the  sea  was  in  1740 ;  but 
it  has  continued  progressively  to  make  encroachments,  and  at  present 
there  remain  only  the  ruins  of  one  of  its  many  churches.  The 
ravages  of  the  sea  at  Aldborough  have  not  been  much  less  destructive. 
Latterly,  however,  they  have  been  checked  by  the  formation  of  a 
aand-bank  a  little  off  shore.  —  ( CampbelTs  Survey ^  vol.  L  p.  277. ; 
LyeWs  Geology ^  3d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  403.) 

ThB  sea  opposite  to  Southwold,  between  Covehithe  on  the  north, 
and  Thorpeness  on  the  south,  is  called  Sole  Bay.  It  was  a  frequent 
station  of  the  English  fleet  during  the  Dutch  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  here,  in  1672,  was  fought  the  well-contested  action 
between  the  English  and  French  fleets,  under  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Count  D*Estr6es,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter. 

At  Lowestoffe  and  Yarmouth  the  land  has  gained  on  the  sea.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  has  been  most 
extraordinary.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  a  spacious  estuary  extended 
as  far  as  Norwich;  which  city  is  represented,  even  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  as  situated  on  "  an  arm  of  the  sea.*'  The  sands  whereon 
,  Yarmouth  is  built  became  firm  and  habitable  ground  in  the  early  part 
of  the  11th  century  ;  from  which  time  a  line  of  dunes  has  gradually 
increased  in  height  and  breadth,  stretching  across  the  whole  entrance 
of  the  ancient  estuary,  and  obstructing  the  ingress  of  the  tides  so 
completely,  that  they  are  only  admitted  by  the  narrow  passage  which 
the  river  keeps  open,  and  which  has  gradually  shifted  several  miles  to 
the  south.  Ordinary  tides  at  the  river's  mouth  only  rise  at  present 
3  or  4  feet,  and  springs  8  or  9  feet. 

"  By  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  thousands  of  acres  in  the  interior  have 
become  cultivated  land  ;  and,  exclusive  of  smaller  pools,  upwards  of 
sixty  freshwater  lakes  have  been  formed,  varying  in  depth  from  15 
to  30  feet,  and  in  extent  from  100  to  1,200  acres.  The  Yare  and 
other  rivers  frequently  communicate  with  these  lakes ;  and  thus 
they  are  liable  to  be  filled  up  gradually  with  lacustrine  and  fluviatile 
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deposits,  and  to  be  converted  into  land  covered  with  forests." — (Jjyelts 
Geology^  3d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  398.) 

From  Yarmouth  the  NorMk  coast  stretches  north  to  Wintertoness, 
then  north-west  to  Cromer,  from  the  latter  nearly  west  to  Gore  Point 
and  Hunstanton,  and  thence  nearly  south  to  King's  Lynn.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  fenced  by  sand-banks,  that  usually  lie  parallel  to  the 
shore ;  of  these  the  most  celebrated  lie  off  Yarmouth,  forming  the 
outward  barrier  of  the  Roads. 

The  coast  of  Norfolk  consists  principally  of  cliffs,  partly  consisting 
of  chalk,  and  partly  of  alternate  strata  of  clay,  gravel,  loam,  and  sand. 
These  are  gradually  undermined  by  the  sea,  which  is  every  where 
making  inroads  on  the  land.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Cromer  is  now  a 
part  of  the  German  Ocean ;  and  the  sea  still  threatens  to  dislodge  the 
inhabitants  from  the  more  inland  situation  to  which  they  have  re- 
treated. In  the  winter  of  1825,  some  cliffs,  nearly  250  feet  high,  con- 
tiguous to  Cromer  lighthouse,  were  precipitated  into  the  sea,  their 
fragments  covering  12  acres  I  The  ancient  villages  of  Shcpden, 
Wimpwill,  and  Eccles  have  been  engulfed ;  and  in  the  harbour  of 
Sheringham  there  is  now  water  sufficient  to  float  a  frigate,  where,  half 
a  century  ago,  there  stood  a  cliff  50  feet  high,  with  houses  upon  it  I 
— {LyelTs  Geology^  vol.  i.  p.  396.) 

At  Holkham,  Wells,  and  other  places  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  the 
shores  are  low,  terminating  in  little  hillocks  of  sand.  The  latter  being 
held  together  by  the  arundo  arenari€iy  or  brent,  oppose  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Hunstanton  Cliff,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Wash,  is  naturally  a  prominent  object,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  conspicuous  from  its  being  crowned  with  a  lighthouse :  it 
is  80  feet  high,  and  consists  of  chalk  and  hard  red  sandstone,  resting  on 
a  base  of  iron-c€>loured  puddingstone.  —  (Introd.  to  Pennant's  Arctic 
Zoology,  p.  8.) 

Lincolnshire  is  separated  from  Norfolk  by  the  Wash,  a  great  arm  of 
the  sea,  extending  south-west  from  Hunstanton  Cliff  round  by  King's 
Lynn,  the  Nene  Outfall,  and  Fossdyke,  to  Gibraltar  Point,  near  Wayn- 
fleet  It  is  encircled  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  opens  to  the  ocean, 
by  low,  marshy  land,  forming  part  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  fens.  It 
is  mostly  filled  up  with  immense  sand-banks,  the  summits  of  which  are 
dry  at  low  water.  The  channels  by  which  it  is  navigated  are  intri- 
cate, and  require  the  aid  of  experienced  pilots.  An  immense  extent 
of  land  has  been  gained  from  the  sea  round  its  banks ;  and  the  process 
of  "  silting  up"  is  continually  going  forward. 

From  Gibraltar  Point  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  sweeps  round  in  a 
continuous,  unindented  line,  without  ports,  to  the  Humber.  It  is  so 
low  as  to  be  vbible  from  the  sea  only  at  a  small  distance ;  so  that 
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churches/  and  not  hills>  are  its  distinguishing  landmarks.  This  coast 
has  been  the  theatre  of  great  changes.  Waynfleet,  once  a  noted  town, 
ii  at  present  an  incmisiderable  creek.  Skegness,  once  a  large  walled 
town,  with  a  good  harbour,  is  now  an  inconsiderable  place,  a  mile  flrom 
the  sea.  The  port  of  Grimsby,  which  in  the  reign  of  Eklward  III. 
furnished  11  ships  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  was  recently  almost  choked 
up,  and  is  now  entirely  artificial.  In  other  parts,  however,  the  sea 
has  gained  on  the  land ;  and  the  remains  of  a  forest  are  said  to  be  still 
Tisible  under  the  waves. 

Crossing  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  (see  section  on  Rivers),  we 
meet  with  the  Spurn  Head,  forming  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the 
Yorkshire  coast.  This  is  a  long,  low,  narrow,  hooked  promontory : 
its  extremity,  on  which  two  lighthouses  are  erected,  being  a  beach 
mixed  with  sand-hills  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

From  this  point  the  coast,  which  bends  north-west  to  Hornsea,  is 
composed  principally  of  lofty  cliffs  of  brown  clay,  perpetually  preyed 
on  by  the  sea ;  which,  Mr.  Pennant  states,  **  devours  whole  acres  at  a 
time."  A  street  in  the  village  of  Hornsea  has  been  swallowed  up ; 
and  of  Hyde,  a  neighbouring  village,  the  tradition  only  is  left.  — 
(Arctic  Zoology^  Introd.  p.  IS.) 

From  Hornsea  the  coast  inclines  first  gently  to  the  west,  and  then 
Tound  by  the  east,  till  it  terminates  in  Flamborough  Head.  It  b 
mostly  low.  Within  the  elbow,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Head,  is 
Bridlingt(m  Bay.  On  the  north  and  west,  it  is  protected  by  the  Head 
and  the  adjacent  coast,  while  the  anchorage  in-shore  is  defended  from 
the  easterly  and  southerly  gales  by  the  sand-bank  called  the  Smithie. 
The  holding-ground  between  the  sand  and  the  shore  is  good,  and 
there  are  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water.  The  Smithie  is  the  only  sand- 
bank on  the  coast,  from  Spurn  Head  to  Flamborough  Head. 

This  last^mentioned  promontory  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and 
the  most  celebrated  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  Its  high,  white, 
perpendicular  limestone  cliffs  advance  a  considerable  way  into  the 
ocean,  and  render  it  a  most  conspicuous  object  Many  of  the  rocks 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  insulated,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  soar 
to  a  great  height  Most  of  them  have  solid  bases ;  but  others  are 
pierced  through  and  arched.  On  the  north  side  are  vast  caverns, 
leading  into  the  body  of  the  Head,  the  retreat  of  immense  numbers  of 
seapfbwl  and  wild  pigeons.  A  lighthouse,  having  the  lantern  elevated 
^14  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  distinguishable  in 
fair  weather  at  a  great  distance,  was  erected  on  thb  promontory  in 

1806. 

This  Head  is  further  remarkable  from  its  being  the  commencement 
of  the  hard  or  rocky  coasts  of  the  east  side  of  Great  Britain,  which 
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continaey  as  Mr.  Pennant  has  remarked,  with  the  intervention  of  a 
few  sandy  bays  and  low  tracts,  to  its  northern  extremity. 

North-west  from  Flamborough  Head,  distant  about  16^  miles,  a 
rontid  rodiy  promontory  projects  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  snr- 
tonnded  on  all  sides  except  on  the  west.  On  the  summit  of  this 
promontory  is  built  the  castle,  and  on  its  side  stands  the  town  of 
Scarborough.  The  latter  has  a  pier  harbour,  vessels  lying  aground 
at  low  water.  The  shore  is  here  remarkably  bold ;  the  height  and 
appearance  of  the  clifis  resemble  those  near  Dover.  Between  Scar- 
borough and  Whitby,  lies  Robin  Hood's  Bay  ;  having  deep  water,  but 
exposed  to  the  easterly  gales.  The  coast  thence  to  Whitby  is  rocky 
and  dangerous.  Whitby  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk.  It  has 
a  fine  pier;  but  its  harbour,  though  justly  considered  the  best  in  thift 
part  of  the  country,  ebbs  almost  dry.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the 
pier. 

From  Whitby  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tees,  the  boundary  betweeii 
Yorkshire  and  Durham,  the  coast  bends  west-north-west.  It  is  bold 
and  rude,  and  destitute  of  any  tolerable  harbour ;  but  it  is  indented 
with  many  bays,  and  varied  with  little  fishing  villages,  built  on  the 
projecting  ledges  of  the  cliffs. 

Hartlepool,  in  Durham,  marks  the  northern  extremity  of  the  month 
of  the  Tees.    It  is  seated  on  a  promontory,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
sea.    The  harbour  is  small,  but  has  recently  been  much  improved  by 
the  erection  of  a  pier,  floodgates,  &c.,  affording  secure  shelter  for  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels.     Hence,  for  some  distance,  the  coast  is  flat ; 
but,  as  it  approaches  Sunderland,  it  becomes  rocky,  and  it  is  broken 
into  deep  caverns.     Sunderland  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Wear,  and  so  near  the  ocean,  as  at  high  tide  to  appear  a  sort  of 
peninsula.     This  port  began  first  to  rise  into  eminence,  by  the  ex- 
portation of  coal,  about  1620.     Latterly,  it  has  been  very  much 
improved ;   two  piers,  and  a  lighthouse   90  feet  high,  having  been 
constructed.     At  springs,  there  is  from  15  to  17  feet  water  over  the 
bar,  and  at  neaps,  from  10  to  12  feet.     The  channel  is  close  in  to 
the  north  pier  head.     Beyond  Sunderland,  the  coast  is  bleak  and 
dreary,  to  the  point  where  the  opposite  towns  of  North  and  South 
Shields  mark  the  embouchure  of  the  Tyne.     Within  the  river,  and 
near  ther  town  of  North  Shields,  are  two  lighthouses,  which  le^ 
over  the  bar.     The  bold  ruin  of  Tynemouth  Castle  is  the  first  object 
that  presents  itself  on  the  Northumberland  coast.     About  12  miles 
north  from  this  is  Newbiggin  Point ;  between  which  and  Tynemouth 
are  the  small  harbours  of  Hartley,  Blythe,  and  Seaton-Delaval,  all 
of  them  dry  at  low  water.      From  this  point  the  coast  presents 
nothing  remarkable,   except  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Coquet,  till  we  reach  Bamborough  Castle,  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory, once  a  place  of  great  strength.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  lies  the 
group  of  rocky  islets,  called  the  Fam  Isles,  on  the  largest  of  which 
are  two  lighthouses.  Holy  Island  lies  about  4  or  5  miles  north  of 
Bamborough  Castle.  The  coast  of  Northumberland,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  Bamborough  Castle,  is  mostly  low  cliffs.  From 
Bamborough  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  a  sandy  shore  extends. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  notice  the  western  coast  of  England,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Cumberland.  The  coast  of  this  county,  and  of 
the  detached  part  of  Lancashire  called  Fumess,  forms  almost  a 
semicircle,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  and  terminating  at 
the  Isle  of  Walney.  Toward  the  Solway  Frith,  it  is  marshy,  in- 
denting the  country  afterwards  with  the  Bay  of  Kilbride.  Work- 
ington, near  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  is  the  first  place  of  con- 
sequence that  presents  itself.  It  has  about  14*  feet  water  at  springs, 
and  8  at  neaps.  A  little  to  the  south  of  this  is  Whitehaven,  situated 
on  a  small  bay,  surrounded  by  naked  hills.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  the  white  cliffs  which  lie  on  one  side  of  its 
port ;  but  its  entire  consequence  is  derived  from  its  coal  mines,  ex- 
cavated to  a  great  extent  under  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  divided 
into  several  basins,  having  from  16  to  18  feet  water  at  springs,  and 
from  9  to  10  at  neaps.  About  3  miles  west^south-west  from  it  is  the 
lofty  promontory  of  St.  Bees'  Head,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  and 
noted  for  the  resort  of  sea-fowl. 

The  coast  of  Lancaster  is  very  much  indented  by  the  Irish  Sea. 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  describing  it,  divides  it  into  three  peninsulas.  Of 
these  the  first  is  comprehended  between  the  river  Duddon,  which 
separates  Lancashire  from  Cumberland,  and  the  Kent,  which  separates 
it  from  Westmoreland.  The  second  lies  between  the  Kent  and  the 
Ribble,  and  the  third  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  the 
boundary  between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  first  of  these, 
called  Fumess  Fells,  already  adverted  to,  presents  a  line  of  coast  of 
nearly  30  miles.  The  long  and  narrow  Isle  of  Walney  forms  a  vast 
natural  breakwater,  that  protects  this  part  of  the  Lancashire  coast 
from  the  waves  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Within  the  south  end  of 
Walney  Island,  on  which  there  is  a  lightliouse,  is  the  harbour  or 
roadstead  of  Pile-a-foudrey  protected  on  the  east  by  the  islands  of 
Foula  and  Ro,  to  the  westward  of  which  vessels  may  ride  in  from  5 
to  7  fathoms.  This  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as  respects 
the  commerce  of  Liverpool,  being  the  only  safe  resort  for  vessels  in 
this  quarter  during  strong  westerly  gales.  —  (^Naries  Sailing  DireC' 
tionsfar  Si.  George^s  Channel^  Sfc.  p.  47.)  Ulverston,  the  port  of  the 
Furness  district,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea* 
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into  which  flow  the  Crake>  Leven,  and  other  streams.  This  arm,  as 
well  as  the  broad  estuary  between  Humphry  Head  and  Camforth,  is 
fordable,  though  not  without  danger,  at  low  water.  Morecambe  Bay 
forms  a  spacious  gulf,  between  Fumess  and  Walney  Island  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Lancaster  coast  on  the  other. 

The  second  part  of  the  sea-coast  between  Westmoreland  and  the 
Kibble  is  more  extensive,  as  well  as  flatter,  than  the  former  division. 
To  the  south  of  the  Lune  b  the  marshy  tract  along  the  Wyre,  having 
Rossal  Point  at  its  north-west  angle.  From  this  point,  the  coast  runs 
almost  due  south,  dll  it  is  indented  by  the  estuary  of  the  Kibble. 

In  the  last  division^  between  the  Kibble  and  the  Mersey,  the 
Lancashire  coast  takes  a  sort  of  circular  form,  being  most  advanced 
at  Formby  Point,  about  11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Liverpool.  This  great 
emporium  lies  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
between  2  and  3  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  entrance  to  it  is  ob- 
structed by  numerous  sand-banks,  the  passages  through  which  are 
intricate  and  difficult;  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  those  not 
familiar  with  the  port  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot. 

The  coast  of  Cheshire  is  formed  entirely  of  the  broad  rhomboidal 
peninsula  lying  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  and  presents  no 
feature  worthy  of  notice. 

The  coast  of  North  Wales  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee ;  but  the  first  object  worth  notice  is  the  Point  of  Air.  This 
promontory  bounds  the  embouchure  of  the  Dee,  on  its  western  side, 
and  is  the  most  northerly  land  in  Flintshire.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
lighthouse.  From  this  point,  the  coast  takes  a  concave  circular 
sweep,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Great  Ormes  Head.  This  is  a  vast 
limestone  rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  marshy  neck ; 
and  has,  no  doubt,  been  at  one  time  an  island.  Towards  the  sea  the 
clifis,  which  are  very  abrupt,  are  hollowed,  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  into  various  inaccessible  caverns,  afibrding  a  secure  retreat 
for  multitudes  of  gulls,  cormorants,  ravens,  rock  pigeons,  &c.  A 
telegraph  is  erected  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  head.  —  {Aikin's  Tour  in 
North  Wales,  p.  165.) 

South  of  the  Great  Ormes  Head  is  the  embouchure  of  the  river 
Conway.  The  harbour  at  the  town  is  fit  for  small  vessels;  but 
ships  may  lie,  in  the  estuary,  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms.  From  Conway, 
the  coast  stretches  south-west  to  Bangor.  The  road  between  them  skirts 
the  mountain  of  Penmaenmaur,  the  last  of  the  Snowdon  range,  being 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  at 
high  water,  dashes  against  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  almost  directly 
below.  Bangor  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait,  separ- 
ating the  Island  of  Anglesea  from  Caernarvonshire.    This  strait  runs 
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north-east  and  south-west,  about  14  miles,  yarying  in  width  from 
about  2  miles  to  about  200  yards.  Parliament  having  liberally  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  money  to  assist  in  improving  its  navigation,  the 
dangerous  rocks,  by  which  it  was  formerly  encumbered,  have  been 
removed,  so  that  vessels  of  moderate  burden  are  able  to  pass  without 
difficulty  through  the  strait,  when  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  double  Holyhead.  But  the  Menai  Strait  is  now  principally 
celebrated  for  the  magnificent  hanging  bridge  by  which  it  has 
i>een  recently  crossed.  Holyhead  being  the  nearest  port  to  Ireland, 
and  the  most  convenient  place  at  which  to  ship  and  receive  the 
Dublin  mails,  it  became  of  great  public  importanc^e  that  the  access  to 
it  should  be  rendered  as  safe  and  expeditious  as  possible.  The  usual 
ferry  across  the  strait  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor;  and  this 
being  frequently  attended  with  both  danger  and  delay,  it  was  re- 
solved to  erect,  nearly  at  the  same  place,  a  chain  bridge,  elevated 
sufficiently  above  the  water  to  allow  ships  to  pass  freely  underneath. 
This  great  undertaking  was  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  1825. 
There  are  seven  stone  arches,  each  of  52^  feet  span ;  and  the  length 
of  the  catenary  or  chain  part  is  579  feet.  The  bridge  did  not  cost  in 
bU  above  22,000/.  Its  elegance  and  solidity  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Telford ;  but  it  is  to  the  parliamentary  Commissioners^ 
Ot  rather  their  chairman,  Sir  Henry  Pamell^  that  the  public  is 
mainly  indebted  for  this  signal  improvement. 

Holyhead  stands  on  a  peninsula  on  the  west  coast  of  Anglesea. 
Being  the  station  of  the  post-office  packets  for  the  mails  between 
liondon  and  Dublin,  great  efibrts  have  been  made  to  improve  its 
harbour.  It  used  to  be  always  dry  at  low  watei*,  so  as  to  be  un. 
suitable  for  vessels  that  could  not  lie  on  the  mud.  To  obviate  this 
defect,  a  pier  has  been  projected  about  200  fathoms  into  the  sea, 
having  12  feet  water  at  its  head  at  low  springs.  The  pier  has  a  light- 
house at  its  extremity.  The  peninsula  of  Holyhead  is  terminated 
by  a  high  rocky  promontory,  called  the  South  Stack,  surmounted  by 
a  lighthouse  elevated  201  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Skerries,  a  small  island  to  the  north  of  Holyhead,  is  also  marked  by 
a  lighthouse.  —  (Norie's  Sailing  Directions  fot  St.  Qwrg^s 
Channdy  ^c.  p.  32.) 

The  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  southward  from  Menai  Straits,  is 
formed  by  the  peninsulated  hundred  of  Lleyn.  At  its  south-western 
extremity  b  the  small  island  of  Bardsey,  furnished  with  a  light- 
house. 

The  south  point  of  Caernarvonshire  forms  the  north-west  horn 
of  the  great  bay  of  Cardigan,  one  of  the  most  considerable  indent- 
ations made  by  the  sea  on  tiie  western  shore  of  the  island :  it  is  pretty 
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eqnallj  diitribnted  between  North  and  South  Wales.  The  coast  of 
Merionethshire,  fronting  this  bay,  is  wild  and  mountainous :  the  only 
port  in  it  is  Barmouth,  on  the  north  side  of  a  little  arm  of  the  sea, 
into  which  several  rirulets  discharge  themselyes.  It  is  fit  only  for 
small  vessels,  drawing  9  or  10  feet  water.  Below '  Aberystwith, 
which,  also,  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  the  coast  of  Cardiganshire 
stretches  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till  it  joins  that  of  Pembroke- 
shire, a  promontory,  to  the  north  of  St.  David's,  in  the  latter,  forming 
the  southern  horn  of  the  Bay  of  Cardigan.  Cardiganshire  has  a  coast  of 
nearly  40  miles ;  and  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  waves. 

The  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  is  in  general  hilly,  with  steep  or  perpen- 
dicular cliffs.  It  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teify,on  the  north  side 
of  which  is  the  town  of  Cardigan,  accessible  only  to  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  10  feet  water.  But  in  Cardigan  Roads  ships  may  lie,  in 
moderate  weather,  almost  any  where  without  the  bar,  about  2  cables* 
length  from  shore.  Its  most  westeriy  point  is  the  noted  promontory 
called  St.  David's  Head,  off  which  lies  Ramsey  Island,  with  a  group 
of  rocks,  called  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  frequented,  in  the 
breeding  season,  by  vast  numbers  of  sea-fowl.  To  the  south  of  this 
headland  is  St.  Bride's  Bay ;  and  beyond  some  islands,  which  lie  on 
its  southern  side,  b  the  entrance  to  Milford  Haven. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  safest  asylums  for  shipping 
in  the  British  dominions.  It  deeply  indents  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  and  branches  out  into  many  bays,  creeks,  and 
roads.  The  water  is  deep ;  and,  being  completely  landlocked,  and  the 
anchorage  ground  of  the  very  best  description,  ships  ride  within  the 
haven  as  safely  as  if  they  were  in  dock.  At  springs  the  rise  of  the 
tides  is  from  28  to  SO  feet,  affording  unusual  facilities  for  the  repair  of 
ships,  enabling  them  to  get  to  sea  with  comparatively  little  difficulty, 
and  to  sail  in,  even  though  the  wind  should  be  contrary.  It  may  be 
entered  without  a  pilot,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  A  dockyard 
has  been  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  haven,  at  Milford  ;  but, 
the  advantage  of  having  the  rendezvous  for  the  fleets  in  situations 
better  adapted  for  watching  the  coasts  of  France  has  prevented 
Milford  from  attaining  that  importance,  as  a  naval  depdt,  which  her 
admirable  haven  might  seem  to  insure;  while  the  barrenness  of 
the  surronnding  country,  and  the  want  of  all  internal  communication 
with  any  considerable  manufacturing  districts,  will,  most  probably, 
prevent  any  of  the  places  on  the  haven  from  becoming  of  much 
consequence  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  St  Anne's  Point, 
forming  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  entrance  to  the  haven^ 
is  about  145  feet  high;   and  is  surmounted  by  two  lighthouses^ 
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one  15,  and  one  45  feet  in  height     The  entrance  is  about  1^  mile 
wide. 

The  coast  of  Wales,  to  the  south  of  Milford  Haven,  continues  rocky ; 
it  is  also  full  of  caves  and  remarkable  apertures,  as  far  as  the  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Caermarthen.  The  western  horn  of  thb  bay  is  formed  by 
the  rock  on  which  Tenby  is  situated ;  the  opposite  horn,  by  the  Worms 
Head,  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire. On  the  south  side  of  this  peninsula  lies  the  Bay  of 
Oxwich;  and,  to  the  east,  the  Bay  of  Swansea.  The  coast  then 
stretches  south-easterly  to  Aberthaw,  where  it  turns  to  the  north- 
east, bounding  the  west  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  shore  of  Monmouthshire  inclines  chiefly  to  the  south,  verging 
at  last  towards  the  east :  at  first  it  is  marshy  and  low,  but  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Wye  it  becomes  rocky  and  lolly.  The  coast  of  Somerset, 
opposite  the  Bristol  Channel,  forms  an  extensive  semicircular  bay ; 
stretching,  if  the  indented  shore  line  be  taken  into  account,  nearly 
60  miles :  at  the  outset,  it  is  low,  and  bordered  by  marshes,  and  it  con- 
tinues pretty  level  till  it  reaches  the  Bay  of  Minehead.  Thereafter, 
the  coast  of  Somerset,  together  with  that  of  Devon,  which  soon  joins 
it,  may  be  called  mountainous,  having  many  dark  cliffs  and  rocky 
hollows.  The  shore  of  the  latter  county  stretches  at  first  due  west, 
and  then  turning  south,  the  land  is  very  irregularly  indented,  so  as 
to  form  Barnstaple  Bay :  it  turns  again  westward,  and  afterwards, 
advancing  north,  forms  the  bay  called  Porlidge  Mouth ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  lies  Hartland  Point. 

Soon  after  passing  Hartland  Point,  the  Cornish  shore  commences. 
The  first  place  we  meet  with  on  it  b  Beedshaven.  A  long  range  of 
broken  coast  succeeds,  stretching  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
St  Ives,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  a  considerable  bay.  It  has  a 
pier,  where  small  vessels  lie  aground  at  low  water.  Large  ships  may 
anchor  in  the  bay,  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms ;  but,  being  quite  exposed 
to  the  northerly  gales,  which  throw  in  a  heavy  sea,  it  is  not  much 
frequented.  From  St  Ives,  the  coast  bends  in  a  circular  south- 
westerly direction  to  Cape  Cornwall,  and  thence  southerly  to  the 
Land's  End.  This  celebrated  headland,  the  most  westerly  land  in 
England,  is  in  lat  50^  4'  8''  N.,  long.  5°  41'  SV  W.  The  cliffs 
forming  its  extremity  are  granite,  and  rise  about  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  assume,  in  some  places,  the  appearance 
of  shafts,  and  are  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  the  chisel. 
Cape  Cornwall  is  elevated  about  229  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  bay,  between  the  latter  and  the  Land's  End,  is  called  Whitsand 
Bay,  from  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  its  sand.  About  a  mile  from  the 
Land's  End  are  the  rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  the  largest  of 
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i^hich  is  a  lighthouse.  The  Scilly  Islands  lie  in  a  cluster,  about 
9  leagues  west  by  south  from  the  Land's  End,  and  are  distinctly- 
visible  from  it.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  wrecked  on  them  in  1705. 
A  liglithouse  has  been  erected  on  St  Agnes,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  group.  After  doubling  the  Land's  End,  the  Cornish  shore 
advances  southward,  and  then  turning  to  the  north,  bounds  the  west 
side  of  Mount's  Bay,  its  east  side  being  formed  by  the  coast,  stretching 
south-easterly  to  the  Lizard  Point 

Penzance,  the  most  westerly  market  town  in  England,  lies  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  this  bay.  It  has  a  pier  above  600  feet  in  length, 
with  a  lighthouse  at  its  extremity ;  within  the  pier  there  are  22  feet 
water  at  springs,  and  17  at  neaps."*^  Penzance  is  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  pilchard  fishery ;  the  other  great  seats  being  St.  Ives  and 
Mevagissey.  But  the  most  remarkable  object  in  Mount's  Bay,  and 
that  from  which,  indeed,  it  takes  its  name,  is  St  Michael's  Mount 
This  is  a  rock  of  a  conical  form,  lying  opposite  to  Marazion,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  bay.  Its  base  is  circular,  being  nearly  a  mile 
in  extent;  it  gradually  diminishes  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  chapel,  its  tower  being  about  250  feet  above 
low-water  mark.  On  its  eastern  side  is  a  small  fishing  village,  with  a 
pier,  having  about  as  much  water  as  at  Penzance.  The  appearance 
of  the  Mount  is  most  striking.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  its  chapel  was  annually  resorted  to  by  crowds 
of  pilgrims. 

Dr.  Paris  afiirms  that  the  sea  is  encroaching  on  most  parts  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Cornwall.  He  mentions,  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  vicar  of  Madron  received  tithes  from  land  under  the  cliff 
of  Penzance.  It  appears  certain  that  at  some  distant  period  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  land  has  been  submerged  in  Mount's  Bay. 
—  {Paris* 8  Guidcy  S^c.  p.  15.) 

The  eastern  shore  of  Mount's  Bay  terminates,  as  already  stated,  in 
the  high  bold  headland  called  the  Lizard  Point  This,  which  is  the 
most  southerly  promontory  in  Great  Britain,  is  famous  in  navigation ; 
for  it  is  from  it  that  ships  take  their  departure  from  the  English 
Channel,  and  it  is,  also,  the  best  place  for  a  land-fall  when  homeward- 
bound.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  lighthouses,  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other ;  the  one  221,  and  the  other  225  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.      The  highest  lighthouse  is  in  lat  49^  57'  41^'  N.,  long. 

*  This  is  Dr.  Parls*s  statement.  —  (  Guide  to  Moune»  Bay,  ^.  2d  ed.  p.  24. )  He 
notices  the  different  statement  given  in  the  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Channel, 
where  the  depth  of  water  within  the  pier  is  said  to  be  only  13  feet  at  springs. 
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5^  11'  5"  W.     Some  steep  rocks,  called  the  Stags,  lie  to  the  south** 
ward  off  the  Lizard. 

From  the  Lizard  the  coast  bends  in  a  north-north-east  direction  to 
Pendennis  Point,  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  Falmouth 
harbour :  on  its  eastern  side  is  St  Anthony's  Head,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  being  exactly  a  mile.  This  is  an  excellent  harbour.  It 
runs  north  about  5^  miles.  Falmouth  is  situated  on  a  creek  on  its 
western  side ;  and  St.  Mawes  on  its  eastern  side,  immediately  within 
St.  Anthony's  Head.  It  has  good  anchorage  ground  for  the  largest 
ships ;  and  they  may  also  anchor  without  the  harbour,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  retreat  into  it  in  the  event  of  the  wind  coming  to  blow  from 
the  southward.     This  gives  a  g^at  facility  to  ships  getting  to  sea. 

From  Falmouth  harbour  the  coast  runs  N.N. £.  in  a  broken 
line  to  Fowey,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  is  only  about  a  cable's  length  in  breadth; 
but  it  is  free  from  danger ;  and  within  there  is,  at  all  times,  3  fathoms 
water. 

From  Fowey  to  the  Rame-Head  the  coast  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. This  headland  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
which  opens  the  moment  it  is  passed. 

The  harbour  of  Plymouth  is  double.  The  estuary  of  the  Plym,  on 
irhich  Plymouth  is  built,  forms  the  Catwater,  a  convenient  harbour 
fat  merchantmen.  Devonport,  where  the  dockyards  are  situated,  is 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Plym  and  Tamar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  The  estuary 
of  the  Tamar  expands  into  the  road  or  harbour  of  Hamoaze, 
which  is*  almost  completely  land-locked,  with  secure  anchoring- 
gpround,  and  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ships  close 
to  the  quays.  The  dockyard  is  large,  commodious,  and  furnished  with 
every  convenience  for  building  and  refitting  ships.  The  two  har- 
bours open  into  Plymouth  Sound  and  Cawsand  Bay ;  and  it  is  in  the 
sound  that  ships  refitted  in  the  dockyards,  or  in  the  Hamoaze,  as 
well  aa  those  employed  during  war  in  the  blockade  of  Brest,  usually 
aesemble  before  going  to  sea.  Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  swell 
that  is  thrown  in  from  the  south,  Plymouth  Sound  was  often  a  very 
unsafe  place  for  anchoring;  and  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a 
stupendous  breakwater,  or  mole,  about  1700  yards  in  length,  has 
been  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  stretching  in  a  slightly 
hooked  line  between  the  head  of  Cawsand  Bay,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Bovisand  Bay  on  the  other.  The  top  of  the  mole  is  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  tides ;  the  under  part  being  formed  of  vast  stones  sunk 
in  the  sea.  This  great  national  undertaking  cost  a  very  large  sum ; 
but  the  important  object  in  view  in  its  construction  has  been  com- 
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pl^tely  attained.  The  part  of  the  sound  within  the  breakwater  haa 
been  rendered  oi|e  of  the  very  best  roadsteads  in  the  world ;  it  is 
accessible  on  either  side,  and  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  the 
largest  fleets,  which  ride,  under  cover  of  this  immense  bulwark,  in 
the  stormiest  weather,  in  the  most  perfect  safety.  The  entrance  to 
the  Sound  is  defended  by  the  forts  on  Drake's  Island,  the  citadel 
opposite,  and  several  adjacent  batteries. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Plymouth  Sound,  about  8^  miles  from  the 
Rame  Head,  is  the  famous  Eddystone  lighthouse.  It  stands  on  one 
of  a  cluster  of  irregular  rocks,  part  of  which  is  uncovered  at  low 
water.  Being  much  exposed  to  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  frequently  break  over  them  with; 
tremendous  fury..  In  consequence  of  the  many  fatal  accidents  occa- 
sioned by  ships  running  against  these  rocks,  a  lighthouse  was  erected 
on  one  of  them  in  1696 :  after  standing  many  violent  storms,  it  was 
overthrown  in  the  dreadful  tempest  on  the  27th  of  November,  1703. 
A  second  lighthouse,  erected  in  1708,  was  burnt  down  in  1755.  The 
present  edifice,  built  by  the  celebrated  engineer,  Smeaton,  and  finished 
in  1759,  IB  universally  admired  for  its  solidity  and  the  skill  displayed 
in  its  construction.     It  bids  fair  to  last  for  ages. 

Leaving  Plymouth,  the  shore  stretches  in  an  east-north-east  di- 
rection till  the  Bolt  Head,  elevated  430  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Prawle  Head  are  passed.  Between  these  promontories 
is  Salcomb  Bay;  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  which  there  is  not. 
more  than  from  4  to  6  feet  water  at  ebb  tide.  At  a  little  distance 
E.N.E.  from  Prawle  Head  is  the  Start  Point,  a  noted  promontory. 
From  it  the  coast  stretches  N.N.E.  to  Exmouth.  The  first  place 
of  consequence  met  with  in  this  range  is  Dartmouth,  which  has 
an  excellent  harbour  sufficient  to  accommodate  300  sail  in  from 
7  to  15  fathoms.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Dartmouth  is  Torbay, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Berry  Point,  and  on  the  north  by  Torquay. 
Its  form  is  semicircular,  being  about  3^  miles  wide  at  the  entrance* 
On  both  sides  its  winding  shores  are  skreened  with  ramparts  of  rock; 
between  which,  in  the  centre,  the  ground  forms  a  vale  declining 
gently  to  the  water's  edge.  The  bay  fronts  the  south-cast.  Ships 
anchor  in  it;  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms.  The  ground  is  strong  clay, 
and  holds  remarkably  welL  This  spacious  basin  has  frequently 
afibrded  shelter  to  the  fleets  of  England;  and  our  great  deliverer, 
William  UI.,  landed  here  on  the  ever-memorable  5th  of  November^ 
1688. 

About  4  miles  north  of  Torbay  is  the  embouchure  of  the  small 
river  Teign»  having  a  bar  harbour  frequented  only  by  coasters.  Ex- 
mouth,  still  farther  to  the  north,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Exe,  is  a. 
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place  of  more  consequence.  The  harbour  is,  however,  rather  dif- 
ficult of  access ;  and  at  low  water,  neap  tides,  has  not  more  than  8  feet 
water  on  the  bar  at  its  entrance. 

From  Exmouth  the  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire  coast  sweeps  in 
a  long  circular  line  inclining  to  the  south,  and  terminating  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Portland.  The  Chesil  bank  extends 
along  the  Dorsetshire  coast  from  near  Abbotsbury  to  below  Chesil  in 
the  isle  now  mentioned,  a  distance  of  from  9  to  10  miles.  This  ex- 
traordinary ridge  runs  nearly  parallel  to  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  mainland,  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by  a  long, 
narrow  saltwater  creek,  communicating  with  the  sea  at  Portland 
Road.  The  ridge  is,  in  some  places,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ; 
its  upper  part  consists  of  rounded  loose  pebbles,  and  its  lower  of 
hard  blue  clay.  Mr.  Smeaton  thinks  it  has  been  formed  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  epoch :  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  satisfac- 
torily either  for  its  first  formation  or  its  continued  existence.  There 
is  a  similar  and  still  more  extensive  ridge,  bounding  the  Frische  Haf, 
on  the  coast  of  Prussia.* 

The  noted  and  almost  insulated  headland,  called,  for  that  reason, 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  consbts  of  a  vast  mass  of  freestone.  On  its 
southern  extremity,  denominated  Portland  Bill,  two  lighthouses  are 
erected.  The  Race  of  Portland  lies  to  the  south  of  the  BilL  It  is  a 
rippling  of  the  waters,  occasioned  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground, 
which  impedes  and  breaks  the  course  of  the  tide.  At  springs  it  is 
rather  dangerous,  at  least  for  small  loaded  vessels.  About  4  miles 
north  from  Portland  Bill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  Portland 
Roads,  where  there  is  good  anchorage  ground.  Immediately  north 
of  Portland  Roads  is  Weymouth  harbour,  having  8  feet  water  on  the 
bar  at  ebb  tide. 

After  leaving  Weymouth  the  coast  stretches  east,  inclining  a  little 
to  the  south,  to  St  Alban's  Head,  in  that  part  of  Dorsetshire  called 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  Farther  on  is  Durliston  Head,  Peverel  Point, 
and  the  Foreland  Point.  Swanage  Bay  lies  between  the  last  two. 
To  the  north  of  the  Foreland  Point  is  Studland  Bay  and  Poole  Har- 
bour. The  last  is  a  large  expanse  of  very  irregularly  shaped  water, 
and  includes  several  islands.  It  is  almost  entirely  land-locked,  the 
entrance  to  it  from  Studland  Bay  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  hence  its  name  of  Pool,  or  basin.  There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
which  frequently  shifts ;  but  it  has  seldom  more  than  15  feet  over  it, 
even  at  high  water.     Poole  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  on  the  north 

•  Maton's  «  Western  Counties,**  vol.  i.  p.  63. ;  Stevenson's  «« Surrey  of  Dorset," 
p.  49.     Dr.  Matoa  says  the  length  of  the  bank  is  17  miles;  but  this  is  an  error. 
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side  of  tlie  bay;  and  vessels  drawing  14  feet  water  come  up  to  the 
qnays.  Wareham,  situated  between  the  rivers  Pidder  and  Frome, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Poole  Harbour,  formerly  engrossed  the 
greater  part  of  its  trade ;  but  it  is  now  much  decayed ;  the  passage 
to  it  is  intricate  and  difficult,  and  it  is  no  longer  accessible  except 
by  very  small  vessels.  ''  It  is  a  considerable  and  singular  advantage 
to  Poole  Harbour  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  12  hours.  It 
first  flows  regularly  6  hours,  and  ebbs  for  1^  hour :  it  then  flows 
again  for  1^  hour,  and  ebbs  during  the  remaining  3  hours.  The 
second  flood  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
entrance  ;  for,  being  in  a  bay  towards  the  east,  the  tide  of  ebb  from 
between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main  falls  into  that  bay,  and 
forces  its  way  into  that  river,  so  as  to  raise  the  water  for  an  hour  and 
a  half;  at  which  period  the  water  without  the  bar,  by  its  falling 
below  the  level  of  that  within,  produces  a  second  ebb  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  or  until  low  water."  * 

The  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  forms  one  side  of  that 
spacious  bay  of  which  the  eastern  coast  of  Dorset  makes  the  other. 
The  former  terminates  in  a  narrow  point  fenced  with  projecting 
rocks ;  the  most  remarkable  and  prominent  of  which  are,  from  their 
being  detached,  tapering,  and  sharp,  called  the  Needles.  This 
promontory  is  marked  by  a  lighthouse  444  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  appearance  of  the  rocks  from  the  Needles  to  West  Cowes,  and 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire,  affords  pretty  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  island  and  the  mainland  were  once  united.  The 
channel  between  is,  in  most  places,  about  2  miles  wide.  But  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  Needles  it  is  narrowed  to  less  than  a  mile,  by  a 
remarkable,  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land,  or  causeway,  projecting 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Hampshire  coast  towards  Cleves- 
end  Point  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hurst  Castle  stands  on  the  extremity 
of  this  tongue,  and  to  facilitate  navigation  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  on  each  side  of  it.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  the 
tide  runs  through  this  strait  with  so  much  force  that  it  has  deepened 
the  channel  to  28  fathoms.  At  high  water,  the  causeway  scarcely 
exceeds  200  yards  in  breadth :  it  b  a  sterile  beach,  covered  with 
loose  gravel  and  pebbles. 

Southampton  Water,  or  Trissanton  Bay,  is  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea, 
commencing  at  Calshot  Castle,  and  stretching  north-west  into  the 
interior  of  Hampshire,  upwards  of  10  miles :  it  is  navigable  to  the 

*  Purdy*8  «  Sailing  Directions  for  the  English  Channel,*'  p.  29.  ;  see  also  Maton's 
"  Western  Counties,**  vol.  L  p.  28. 
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head  for  vessels  of  considemble  burthen.  Its  shores  are  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  being  lined  on  one  side  by  the  New  Forest,  and  on 
the  other  ornamented  by  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey. 

From  the  mouth  of  Southampton  Water,  the  coast  of  Hampshire 
stretches,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  Monkton  Fort,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  western  boundary  of  Portsmouth  harbour. 
This  noble  harbour,  unequalled  in  Great  Britain,  and  surpassed  by 
▼ery  few  in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  within 
its  width  increases,  and  it  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  great 
part  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  bar  outside  the 
entrance;  but  as  it  has  about  13  feet  water  over  it  even  at  the 
lowest  spring  ebbs,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  obstruction 
to  the  navigation ;  and  within  the  harbour  there  is  water  sufficient 
to  float  the  largest  man-of-war  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The 
anchoring-ground  is  excellent ;  and  it  is  free  from  sunken  rocks, 
or  any  similar  impediments.  The  east  side  of  the  harbour  is  formed 
by  the  Island  of  Portsea ;  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  its  large  and  important  suburb 
Portsea.  Here  are  commodious  docks  and  other  establishments  con- 
structed upon  a  very  large  scale,  for  the  building,  accommodation,  and 
outfit  of  ships.  The  town  of  Gosport  stands  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  the  harbour.  In  its  vicinity  is  Haslar  Hospital,  a  very 
large  and  convenient  building  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded 
seamen.  The  fortifications  that  protect  this  great  naval  dep6t  are  su- 
perior, both  as  respects  strength  and  extent,  to  any  other  in  the 
kingdom.  "  Thus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Campbell,  "  it  appears 
that  Portsmouth  derives  from  nature  all  the  prerogatives  the  most 
fertile  wits  and  most  intelligent  judges  could  devise  or  desire  ;  and  that 
these  have  been  well  seconded  by  art,  without  consideration  of  expense, 
which,  in  national  improvements,  is  little  to  be  regarded.  Add  to  all 
these  the  striking  excellence  of  its  situation,  which  is  such  as  if 
Providence  had  expressly  determined  it  for  that  use  to  which  we  see 
it  applied,  the  bridling  the  power  of  France,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
the  peculiar  residence  of  Neptune."  —  (Survey  of  Great  Britain^ 
vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Portsmouth  harbour  has  the  additional  and  important  advantage  of 
opening  into  the  celebrated  road  of  Spithead^  lying  between  the 
Hampshire  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
sand-bank  called  the  Spit,  extending  about  three  miles  in  a  south-east 
direction  from  the  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of  land  on  which  Gosport 
is  built.  A  ship  of  war  is  always  moored  at  the  head  of  this  bank ; 
and  the  roadstead  is  marked  by  buoys,  placed  at  regular  intervals. 
From  its  safety  and  capaciousness,  it  has  been  cdled  by  sailors 
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*< the king*8  bedchamber"  It  is  protected  from  all  gales,  blowing  from 
the  west  round  to  the  south-east,  by  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  from 
those  blowing  from  the  opposite  quarters,  bj  the  highlands  of 
Hampshire. 

There  is  good  anchorage  ground  in  Cowes  Roads,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  opposite  Southampton  Water.  There 
is  also  good  anchorage  in  St.  Helen's  Road,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island ;  but  ships  lying  there  are  exposed  to  the  easterly  and  south- 
easterly gales. 

Between  Portsea  Island  and  'the  coast  of  Sussex  is  a  large  basin, 
having  within  it  the  islands  of  Hayling  and  Thorney,  with  others  of 
inferior  dimensions.  There  are  two  entrances  to  this  basin;  the 
first  of  which  is  called  Langstone,  and  the  second  Chichester  Har- 
bour. They  are  both  encumbered  by  sand4>anks  ;  and  can  only  be 
approached  by  small  vessels. 

The  coast  here  is  extremely  low,  and  continues  so  as  it  runs  south- 
easterly, till  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  called  Selsea  Bill. 
Opposite  to  this  headland  are  some  dangerous  sand-banks,  called  the 
Owers.  As  a  guide  to  ships,  a  light- vessel  is  moored  at  their  eastern 
extremity,  about  6  miles  south-east  from  Selsea  Bill. 

From  the  latter  point,  the  coast  sweeps  in  a  lengthened  curve  to 
Beachy  Head.  After  passing  the  Bill  and  the  little  river  Avon,  we 
meet  with  Worthing,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  a  little  farther 
east  is  Shoreham.  Its  harbour  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  im- 
proved ;  but  at  ebb  tide  it  has  not  more  than  3  feet  water.  About 
4  miles  from  Shoreham  is  Brighton ;  and  about  5  miles  more  to  the 
eastward  is  Newhaven.  This  is  a  pier  harbour ;  and  is  reckoned  the 
best  small  harbour  in  the  Channel,  between  the  Downs  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  At  low  ebb  spring  tides,  the  depth  of  water  between  the 
piers  is  only  2  feet ;  but  at  high-water  springs  there  are  from  20  to 
22  feetf  and  at  high- water  neaps  from  13  to  14  feet 

Along  all  this  coast,  the  South  Downs  form  a  near  background ; 
till,  at  length,  advancing  close  to  the  shore,  they  terminate  in  the 
conspicuous  bold  promontory  of  Beachy  Head,  564  feet  in  height  It 
is  formed  of  chalky  white  cliffs,  that  project  perpendicularly  over  the 
beach,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class  was 
erected,  in  1828,  on  the  summit  of  the  second  cliff,  to  the  west  of  the 
Head,  285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  caverns  have  been 
cut  in  the  cliffs,  between  the  Head  and  Cuckmore  Haven,  in  the  view 
of  affording  a  place  of  refuge  to  such  mariners  as  may  be  wrecked 
on  this  dangerous  coast. 

Beyond  Beachy  Head  the  coast  turns  to  the  north-east,  and,  near 
Pevensey,  is  low,  sandy,  and  marshy  :  it  continues  of  this  descriptioa 
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.  till  it  reaches  Hastings,  the  port  of  which  occupies  a  hollow  space 
between  two  cli£&.  William  the  Conqueror  is  believed  to  have  landed 
here,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1066.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  county  of  Sussex,  there  is  a  capacious  bay,  or  rather  estuary,  on 
which  were  anciently  two  good  ports,  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  The  latter 
is  now  entirely  choked  up ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  improvements 
effected  at  the  former,  it  is  suitable  pnly  for  small  vessels. 

The  coast  of  Kent,  adjoining  Sussex,  runs  out  into  the  low 
beachy  point  of  Dengeness,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  erected.  From 
this  point  the  coast,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  turns  north  and  north- 
east by  Dymechurch  and  Hythe,  till  we  reach  Sandgate,  where  the 
chalky  cliffs  again  make  their  appearance,  and  continue  to  the  Downs. 
In  one  of  the  hollows  of  the  ridge  is  the  town  of  Folkestone,  having 
a  harbour  for  fishing  vessels.  Leaving  this,  we  pass  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  ;  but,  owing  to  the  loftiest  having  been  undermined  by  the  sea, 
and  thrown  down,  Shakspeare's  magnificent  description  is  not  very 
applicable  to  those  that  still  remain.  Dover  harbour  is  not  worthy 
of  its  ancient  celebrity,  being  deficient  in  water,  and  not  very  access- 
ible. A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Dover  is  the  noted  headland, 
called  the  South  Foreland.  The  shore  stretches  thence  first  north, 
and  then  north-westerly,  leaving  a  large  sandy  area,  which  appears 
to  have  been  deserted  by  the  water.  This  flat  tract  is  terminated  to 
the  north  by  the  high  grounds  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  the  most 
easterly  point  of  which  is  called  the  North  Foreland.  Between  these 
headlands,  and  opposite  to  Deal,  is  the  much  frequented  roadstead 
called  the  Downs.  It  extends  about  6  miles  north  and  south ; 
being  protected  from  the  easterly  gales  by  the  Goodwin  sands, 
distant  4  miles  from  Deal,  and  stretching  north-east  and  south-west 
about  10  miles.  These  sands  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  once 
made  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  submerged  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  or  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Henry  I.  They  are  very  dangerous  ;  vessels  riding  in  the  Downs 
being  sometimes  driven  upon  them,  and,  generally,  wrecked ;  occa- 
sionally through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  pilots,  but  more 
frequently  from  the  violence  of  the  south-east  and  north-east  winds. 
They  are  divided  into  two  principal  parts  by  a  narrow  channel :  in 
many  places  they  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  some  spots  appear  even 
sooner.  The  northern  division  is  of  a  triangular  form,  lying  north 
end  south,  being  about  3^  miles  long,  and  2^  miles  broad  :  the  north 
end,  called  the  North  Sand  Head,  is  about  7  miles  from  the  coast, 
its  position  being  marked  by  a  light-vessel.  The  Bunt  Head,  on  the 
west  side,  is  very  dangerous.  The  largest  spot  that  dries  on  this 
sand  has  got  from  the  seamen  the  name  of  Jamaica  Island.    The 
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80ulh>  part  of  the  Goodwin  Sands  is  about  7  miles  in  length  ;  at  its 
north  end  it  is  about  2^  miles  in  breadth,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  south-west,  till  it  terminates  in  the  narrow  point  called 
South  Sand  Head,  marked  by  a  light- vessel,  moored  about  3  miles 
from  shore.  Bat  it  b  right  to  observe,  that  the  position  of  these 
sands  varies  more  or  less  every  year,  through  the  joint  influence  of 
storms  and  tides. 

The  South  Foreland  forms  the  eastern  point  of  the  Kentish  shore:  two 
light-houses  are  erected  on  it,  to  warn  mariners  arriving  from  the  west 
and  south  of  their  approach  to  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  North  Fore- 
land is,  by  act  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  the  most  southerly  part 
of  the  port  of  London.  It  projects  into  the  sea  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  bastion,  and  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  adjoining  coast:  a  light- 
house was  erected  on  it  so  early  as  1683,  for  the  general  convenience 
of  mariners,  but  more  particjilarly  to  excite  their  attention  to  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  and  to  point  out  the  Gull  stream  or  channel,  leading 
inside  the  Sands  to  the  Downs.  Ramsgate  lies  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  North  Foreland :  it  is  a  pier  harbour,  and  has  been 
formed  at  an  immense  expense.  Still,  however,  owing  to  the  want  of 
water,  it  can  only  be  entered  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  All  vessels 
passing  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Foreland,  are  said  to  enter  the 
channel ;  and  all  the  towns  and  harbours  between  London  and  it, 
whether  on  the  Kent  or  Essex  shore,  are  members  of  the  port  of 
London. 

Few  topics  connected  with  the  progressive  geography  of  England 
are  more  interesting  than  that  which  relates  to  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  It  is  now  scarcely  a  river  peninsula ;  but, 
during  the  Roman  ascendancy,  it  was  a  complete  island,  of  a  circular 
form.  At  that  period,  the  sea  on  its  south-east  side,  between  it  and 
the  msun  land  of  Kent,  was  at  least  four  miles  broad,  gradually  de- 
creasing as  it  flowed  through  the  strait,  till,  at  Sar,  where  it  was  nar- 
rowest, its  breadth  did  not,  probably,  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half.  Thus 
far  flowed  the  south,  which  there  met  the  north,  sea :  the  latter  entered 
at  what  was,  from  this  circumstance,  called  Normutha,  t.  e.  North- 
mouth.  We  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to 
prove  that  the  direct  route  and  accustomed  passage  to  London  by  sea^ 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  lay  through  this  channel.  * 
In  the  time  of  Bede,  however,  its  breadth  was  considerably  diminished ; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  then  but  three  furlongs  wide,  so  shallow,  that 
it  was  fordable  in  two  places,  and  that  it  was  thence  called  Wantsome,  or 
the  deficient  water.    It  continued,  however,  a  passable  strait  for  ships 

*  Ammiani  Marcellini  Hist.  lib.  20.  c,  1. 
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of  some  burthen,  till  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the 
inhabitants,  perceiving  that  the  tide  no  longer  flowed  with  any  con- 
siderable vigour,  began  to  erect  dykes  to  keep  it  out ;  in  which  object 
they  were  at  length  completely  successful.  Thus  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
which  was  formerly  separated  from  the  rest  of  Kent  by  the  channel 
called  the  Portus  RUupensis,  and  was,  in  its  natural  state,  all  high 
land,  is  now  a  peninsula,  or,  at  most,  a  river-isle  only,  having  the  Stour- 
wantsome  on  the  south,  the  Mile-stream  on  the  south-west,  and  the 
Nethergong-wantsome  on  the  west.  The  rest  of  the  island  fronts  the 
east  and  north  seas,  as  before ;  but  its  figure  is  altered  from  that  of  a 
circle  to  an  irregular  ellipse.  After  the  junction  of  the  isle  to  Kent, 
the  sea,  no  longer  finding  a  passage  through  the  strait,  began  to  throw 
up  immense  quantities  of  beach  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  produced 
Stonar,  or  rather  Estanore,  that  is,  the  east-stone-shore  :  this  was  ori- 
ginally a  separate  island,  but^  it  «was  speedily  united,  by  a  causeway, 
to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  * 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  coast  of  Kent, 
which  still  fronts  the  north,  becomes  marshy  bs  it  descends  by  Whit- 
stable  to  the  narrow  channel,  called  the  Swale,  separating  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  from  the  mainland.  This  channel  unites  with  the  estuary  of 
the  Medway,  a  little  below  Sheerness,  where  the  latter  falls  into  the 
Thames. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal 
places  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales.  They  are  mostly  derived 
from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 


Principal  Headlands  and  Places  on  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  as  given  by  the  best  authorities. 


PLACES. 


London  (St.  Paul's) 
Greenwich  (Observatory)     - 
The  Naie      -  -         - 

Harwich      -  -  - 

Lowestoffe  (Lighthouse) 
Cromer  (Lighthouse) 
Spurn  Head  (Lighthouse) 
Flamborough  Head 
Hartlepool         .         -         - 
North  Shields 
Berwick      ... 


Lat. 

Long. 

o    /   '/ 

O   '   " 

51  80  49  N. 

0  5  47  W. 

51  28  39 

0  0  0 

51  51  51 

1  17  7  E. 

51  56   43 

1  17  8 

52  29  0 

1  46  3 

52  55   30 

1  20  0 

53  30  13 

0  JO  54 

54  7  50 

0  2  20  W. 

54  41  49 

1  10  31 

55     0   48 

1  26  27 

55  40  20 

1  59  46 

*  Those  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  curious  subject,  may  consult 
Pr.  Campbeirs  **  Survey,"  vol.  i.  pp.  394 — 397.,  who  has  displayed  great  industry 
and  learning  in  tracing  the  successive  changes,  of  which  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the 
coast  of  Kent  have  been  the  theatre. 
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PLACEa 

Lat 

Long. 

St.  Bees*  Head 

Formby  Point         -             -             -             - 

Liverpool  (St.  Paul's  Church) 

Great  Orme's  Head            -        -         -         - 

Holy  Head              .            -             -             - 

Bardsey  Island  (Lighthouse) 

Cardigan     -             -             -             -             - 

St.  David's  Head  (Cathedral)     ... 

St.    Anne's     Head    (Lighthouse),    Milford 

Haven  -             -             -             -             - 

Swansea  ------- 

Flat  Holpa  (Lighthouse)     .            -             - 
Hartland  Point          -         -         -         -         - 

Trevose  Head        •-            -            -             - 

Land's  End          - '        - 

Scilly  Islands  (Lighthouse) 

Lizard  Point  (Upper  Lighthouse) 

Rame  Head             -            .             -             . 

Plymouth  (New  Church)          -          -          - 

Eddystone  (Lighthouse)      -             -             . 

Start  Point        ------ 

Portland  BUI  (Lighthouse) 

St.  Alban's  Head 

The  Needles  (Lighthouse)      -            -         - 
St.  Catherine's  Point  (Isle  of  Wight) 
Portsmouth  (Academy)      -         -         -         - 
Selsey  Bill  (Church)            -             -             - 
Beachy  Head  (Lighthouse)  -             .            - 
Dengeness  (Lighthouse)     .         -         -         - 
Dover  Castle            «             -             -             - 
Soutli  Foreland  (Lighthouse)  -          -          - 
North  Foreland  (Lighthouse) 

o      /      // 

54  30  55  N. 
53  32  34 
53  24  40 
53  20     2 

53  18  51 
52  44     0 
52     4  59 
51   52  56 

51   40  59 
51   37  13 
51   22  33 
51      1   23 
50  32  58 

54  8     0 
49  53  38 

49  57  41 

50  18  53 
50  22  22 
50  10  56 
50  13  27 
50  31   23 
50  38  10 
50  39  54 
50  35  34 
50  48     4 
50  45  19 
50  44  24 

50  55     1 

51  7  47 
^1     8  26 
51  22  25 

o      1      n 

3  37   24  W. 
3     5     2 

2  58  55 

3  50  21 

4  39  27 
4  38     0 

4  38   18 

5  14  53 

5     9  19 
3  55  32 

3  6  35 

4  30  26 

5  0  54 

5  41   31 

6  19  23 
5   11     5 
4  12  29 
4     7   16 
4  15     3 
3  38  21 
2  26  49 
2     6  15 
1   33  55 
1   17  51 
1     5  59 
0  45  41 

0  15  12  E. 

0  57  48 

1  19     7 
1   22     6 
1   26  34 

Sect.  7.     Geology, 

The  unrivalled  prosperity  and  extent  of  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  are  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  coal,  ironstone,  limestone,  rock-salt,  lead,  copper,  and 
tin,  which  the  country  affords ;  an  account  of  its  geology,  comprising 
the  repositories  of  its  mineral  and  metallic  treasures,  cannot,  therefore, 
be  deemed  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  In  the  present  brief 
survey  of  the  geology  of  England,  we  shall  commence  with  a 
description  of  the  lowest,  or  most  ancient  rocks :  they  compose  the 
loftiest  mountains  and  mountain  ranges  in  the  island,  and  form  the 
most  important  features  in  its  physical  geography. 

The  principal  rocks  and  strata  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
divided  by  geologists  into  the  following  classes :  — 

1.  Primary  rocks^  comprising  all  varieties  of  granite,  slaty  granitCf 
called  gneiss,  mica  slate>  and  ancient  porphyry :  their  characters  aie 

7  4» 
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hardness  and  durability  ;  they  are  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  some- 
times form  entire  mountains. 

2.  Transition^  or  intermedicUe,  —  Slate,  called  day-slate,  of  which 
roof  slate  is  a  well  known  variety,  subcrystalline  limestone,  called 
transition  limestone,  and  mountain  limestone  ;  coarse  slate  and  slaty 
sandstone,  called  by  geologists  greywacke,  and  various  porphyritic 
rocks.  It  is  in  rocks  of  the  first  and  second  class  that  all  the  valuable 
metallic  ores  in  Great  Britain  are  found,  except  ores  of  iron,  which 
occur  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  more  or  less  abundantly. 

The  regular  coal  formation  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  strata  of 
sandstone,  soft  slate,  coal,  ironstone,  and  clay,  sometimes  called  the 
coal  measures,  may  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  transition 
series ;  as  no  well-characterised  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  the  lower  strata  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  upper  transition 
strata. 

3.  Secondary  strata  consist  of  conglomerate  beds*,  sandstone, 
earthy  and  compact  limestone,  with  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and,  lastly, 
of  chalk.  The  names  given  by  geologists  to  the  different  series  of 
beds  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

4.  Tertiary  strata.  —  In  England  these  strata  consist  chiefly  of 
sand  and  clay  of  considerable  thickness :  they  cover  the  chalk  beds 
in  some  of  the  southern  counties.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  tertiary  strata  possess  a  considerable  variety  of  mineral  character, 
and  occupy  great  extent  The  tertiary  strata  are  unknown  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Besides  these  four  classes  of  rocks,  there  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  rocks  of  basalt  and  trap,  which  are  closely 
allied  to  volcanic  rocks. 

If  we  take  a  coast  survey  of  [Great  Britain,  passing  westward  from 
Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  to  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  and  thence 
northward  along  the  western  side  of  Wales  to  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
we  shall  find  all  the  rocks  that  border  the  sea  are  either  primary  or 
transition,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  extent  of 
the  coal  strata  on  the  western  point  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  near  White- 
haven, in  Cumberland.  If  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scotland,  and  thence  south  to  Kincardineshire,  the 
whole  of  the  coast,  with  some  exceptions,  which  will  be  afterwards 
noticed,  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  slate,  and  other  primary  and 
transition  rocks,  intermixed  with  trap  rocks,  and,  in  some  parts, 
covered  with  beds  of  ancient  conglomerate. 

*  Conglomerate  beds,  or  beds  composed  of  fragments  and  rounded  pieces  of  rocks 
cemented  together,  occur  also  among  transition  rocksi 
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Proceeding  Bouthward,  from  Stonehaven  to  the  river  Tyne,  in 
Northumberland,  a  considerable  change  in  the  character  of  the  rocks 
may  be  observed:  coarse  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  with  trap 
rocks  and  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  border  the  coast  and  extend 
inland. 

From  the  Tyne  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Kent,  and  thence 
along  the  southern  coast  to  Devonshire,  we  may  observe  a  moat 
remarkable  geological  change ;  for,  in  the  whole  of  that  extent  of 
coast,  not  a  single  rock  can  be  found,  in  sitUy  similar  to  the  rocks 
on  the  whole  western  coast  of  England.  Nor  can  any  rock  be 
found,  from  the  western  coast  of  Devonshire  to  that  of  Cumber- 
land, similar  to  those  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  side  of 
England.  It  is  further  deserving  notice,  that  only  a  few  slight  traces 
of  the  calcareous  rocks  which  cover  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  side 
of  England,  occur  any  where  in  Scotland.  The  rocks  and  strata 
on  the  coast,  as  we  proceed  from  Tynemouth  to  Kent,  and  thence 
along  the  British  Channel  to  Devonshire,  whence  we  started,  belong 
to  the  3d  class,  called  by  geologists  secondary  :  they  consist  chiefly 
of  red  sandstone,  magnesian  limestone,  and  beds  of  grey  lime- 
stone, called  lias,  and  of  yellowish  limestone,  called  oolite,  intermixed 
with  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and  sandstone,  and,  lastly,  of  chalk.  Over 
the  chalk,  in  a  few  situations,  there  are  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime- 
stone, which  are  classed  by  geologists  as  tertiary.  These  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata  will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  described :  it 
may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  chalk,  which  is 
the  best  characterised  of  all  the  secondary  strata  in  England  by  its 
colour  and  well-known  properties,  forms  bold  cliffs  at  Flamborough 
Head,  in  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  particularly  near  Dover ; 
also  at  Beachy  Head,  a  promontory  on  the  Sussex  coast,  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  from  these  white  chalk 
cliffs,  England  originally  received  the  name  of  Albion.  Except,  how- 
ever, in  the  counties  here  mentioned,  chalk  seldom  attains  any  con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  coast.  Near  Torbay,  the  secondary  strata 
terminate ;  and  here  we  complete  the  rapid  coast  survey  of  the  whole 
bland.*     Taking  a  closer  view  of  the  rocks  and  strata  that  border 

*  In  this  coast  surrey,  we  have  taken  only  the  outline  of  the  island,  without  enter- 
ing bays,  or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  that  cut  inland  into  the  country.  The  bay,  or 
indentation,  on  the  western  side  of  Lancashire,  is  bordered  by  low  marsh  land  and 
sand,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  red  sandstone  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland  to  the 
south  of  Whitehaven.  In  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  the  primary  rocks  are,  in  some 
parts,  covered  near  the  coast  with  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Caithness-shire  is  covered  by  similar  beds  of  conglomerate,  which 
also  skirt  the  coasts  of  Dormoch^and  Murray  Firths.     This  conglomerate^' at  kait 
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the  sea,  particularly  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  cannot  avoid  being  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  they 
are  more  or  less  rapidly  wearing  away ;  for  the  impetuous  action  of 
tides  and  breakers,  is  almost  incessantly  undermining  the  cliffs,  until 
large  portions  are  precipitated  on  the  shore.  The  fragments  for  a  while 
protect  the  base  of  the  rocks  from  farther  encroachment,  until  the  ocean, 
impelled  by  violent  storms,  sweeps  them  away,  or  employs  them  as 
engines  of  destruction,  dashing  them  against  the  rocks  from  which 
they  have  fallen. 

That  the  sea  is  making  considerable  incroachments  on  the  land 
cannot  be  doubted ;  in  some  situations  the  annual  progress  of  these 
incroachments  is  very  sensible,  in  others  no  considerable  change  takes 
place  in  the  life  time  of  one  generation  ;  but  we  learn  from  authentic 
documents,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  many  villages  and 
entire  parishes  have  been  gradually  engulfed  in  the  sea.  In  some  in- 
stances  ancient  encampments,  of  which  there  are  no  historic  records, 
are  partly  obliterated  by  the  sea;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  originally  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it  Even 
on  the  western  side  of  our  island,  where  a  barrier  of  granite  and  other 
hard  rocks  is  opposed  to  the  ocean,  its  incroachments  on  the  land  are 
rendered  sensible  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Scilly  Islands  were  once  united  to  Cornwall.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  is  generally  accurate  in  his  geographical  descriptions,  says, 
that  the  western  side  of  Britain  faced  the  coast  of  Spain.  As  the  rocks 
bordering  our  coast  have  extended  farther  than  their  present  limits, 
an  enquiry  naturally  presents  itself — Was  Great  Britain  ever  united 
to  the  continent  of  Europe  ?  An  examination  of  the  rocks,  and  strata 
on  the  coast  of  France,  proves  that  they  correspond  with  the  English 
rocks  and  strata  opposite  to  them  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  chalk  and  other  secondary  strata  on  the 
northern  side  of  France,  once  formed  continuous  beds  with  the  similar 
secondary  strata  on  the  south  side  of  England.  Geologists  have 
hence  too  hastily  concluded,  that  Great  Britain  was  once  united  to  the 
continent  of  Europe:  but  the  former  continiuty  of  the  beds  does  not 
prove  this ;  for  the  chalk  strata,  for  instance,  were  originally  deposited 
deep  under  the  ocean,  of  which  we  have  demonstrative  evidence  in 
the  abundance  of  shells  and  other  remains  of  marine  animals,  that 
occur  in  almost  all  the  beds,  which  are  in  some  parts  a  thousand  feet 
thick.     These  chalk  strata,  with  the  strata  on  which  they  rest,  have 

the  greater  part  of  it,  b  classed  by  Dr.  Macculloch  with  primary  rocks,  and  all 
geologists  are  agreed,  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  formation.  —  See  our  «  Surrey  of 
Scotland.'* 
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therefore  been  raised  from  the  ocean  to  their  present  elevation.     We 
have  no  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that  the  epoch  when  this  eleva- 
tion took  place  and  the  chalk  became  dry  land,  was  the  same  in  both 
countries ;  or,  if  both  countries  were  elevated  at  the  same  period,  a 
fracture  of  the  strata  might  take  place,  caused  by  the  upheaving  force 
itself,  into  which  fracture  the  sea  might  enter  and  divide  England  from 
the  continent,  at  the  moment  of  their  becoming  dry  land.     Thus, 
though  the  strata  of  England  and  France  were  continuous,  we  cannot 
say  that  these  countries  were  ever  united,  unless  the  separation  took 
place  after  the  period  of  their  emergence  from  the  ocean  ;  for  before 
that  time  they  were  not  countries,  but  formed  a  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea.     Whether  the  valley  or  gulf  called  the  British  Channel,  were 
originally  formed  by  disruption,  or  by  subsidence,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
on  both  the  opposite  coasts.     The  cliffs  near  Boulogne  have  been 
carried  away  to  a  considerable  extent  since  the  country  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans.     This  is  proved,  by  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated 
Pharos  or  light-house,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  at 
some  distance  from  the  cliffs,  the  ruins  of  which  are  nearly  obliterated 
by  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  coast :  even  within  the  last  three 
centuries  great  changes  have  been  made  on  that  coast,  as  is  proved 
by  ancient  maps  of  the  harbour  and  town.     The   eastern  side  of 
England  presents   indications  of  the  former  extension  of  the  land 
towards  Belgium.     The  remains  of  ancient  forests  may  be  observed 
at  low  water,  on  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  stretching 
far  into  the  sea ;  the  roots  and  broken  trunks  of  the  trees  are  believed 
to  be  in  the  situations  in  which  they  grew,  though  they  are  at  present 
many  feet  below  the  high  water-mark.     Similar  remains  of  tr^es  may 
be  traced  inland  on  the  eastern  side  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
covered  with  alluvial  soil  to  the  depth  of  17  feet  or  more.     These 
subterranean  and  submarine  forests  indicate  a  subsidence  of  the  land 
at  an  epoch  of  no  very  remote  date,  as  the  trees  are  of  species  indi- 
genous to  Great  Britain.     We  do  not  deem  it  improbable  that  the 
bed  of  the  German  Ocean  was  formed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land* 
Whether  the  island  of  Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  sea  at  one 
epoch,  or  by  successive  elevations,  may  be  uncertain  ;  but  we  have 
evidence  to  prove  that  its  limits  have  not  always  been  the  same  as  at 
present.     Additions  are  making  to  the  surface,  in  some  situations,  by 
tidal  and  alluvial  depositions,  and  extensive  tracts  of  meadow  ground 
have  been  gained  from  the  sea  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
at  a  recent  period. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  the 
ancient  extent  of  our  island.     After  the  general  survey  we  have  taken 
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of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  find  it  most  convenient  to  treat 
of  the  geology  of  England  and  Scotland  separately.  The  geology  of 
Wales  is  more  immediately  connected  with  England,  for  that  Prin- 
cipality, in  respect  to  its  physical  geography,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
England  as  Devonshire. 

England,  including  Wales,  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three 
geological  districts  :  — 1st.  The  alpine,  comprised  of  the  primary  and 
transition  rocks.  2d.  The  middle  district,  containing  the  coal,  and 
lower  secondary  strata.  3d.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts, 
composed  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  above  the  red  marl  and  sand- 
stone.    These  str^^a  are  in  some  parts  covered  by  tertiary  strata. 

The  alpine  district,  extending  from  Devonshire  to  Cumberland,  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  groups  or  ranges,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  which  separates  Devonshire  from  South  Wales, 
and  by  a  deep  indentation  of  the  Irish  Sea,  which  separates  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  from  those  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. These  three  groups  or  ranges,  we  shall  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction denominate,  as  we  have  elsewhere  done  (see  p.  9.),  1st,  the 
Devonian  range,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
except  a  small  part  of  the  south-western  side  of  the  latter,  and  including 
also  a  small  part  of  Somersetshire,  adjoining  the  Bristol  Channel :  2d, 
the  Cambrian  range,  which  comprises  almost  the  whole  of  North  and 
South  Wales :  and  3d,  the  northern  or  Cumbrian  range,  including  the 
greater  part  of  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  the  extremity  of 
Lancashire  north  of  Merecombe  Bay,  and  the  western  parts  of  York- 
shire, Durham,  and  Northumberland,  adjoining  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland. 

Beside  these  primary  and  transition  dbtricts,  a  series  of  similar 
rocks  may  be  traced  in  a  north-east  direction  from  Devonshire  to 
Derbyshire:  they  make  their  principal  appearance  at  the  Malvern 
hills  in  Worcestershire,  and  Cham  wood  Forest  in  Leicestershire. 

The  Devonian  range,  though  presenting  a  bold  and  rocky  coast 
both  to  the  British  Channel  on  the  south,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  on 
the  north,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  assume  a  mountainous  character, 
except  at  Dartmoor  Forest  and  some  parts  of  North  Devon. 

The  granite  in  this  range  commences  near  the  Land's  End,  and  ex- 
tends to  Dartmoor;  but  is  covered  in  several  parts  by  slate  rocks,  which 
may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  insulated  masses :  at  Dartmoor,  where  it 
terminates,  the  granite  is  more  extensively  developed,  and  rises  to  the 
lieight  of  about  1700  feet.  The  slate,  which  rests  upon  granite,  is 
provincially  called  killas  ;  it  has  often  a  silvery  lustre,  approaching  to 
mica  slate.  Rocks  of  serpentine  and  talcose  mica  slate  occur  at  the 
Lizard;  some  serpentine  b  also  found  near  Liskeard  in  CornwalL 
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Felspar-porphyry  occurs  in  beds,  in  granite,  and  in  irregular  masses 
imbedded  in  slate  rocks.  With  these  exceptions,  the  mass  of  rocks 
that  cover  the  northern  and  the  southern  sides  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  on  each  side  of  the  granite,  are  chiefly  different  varieties 
of  slate ;  but  in  this  extensive  slate  district,  roof  slate  of  a  good  quar 
lity  is  not  abundant.  The  slate  rocks  are  often  much  contorted,  and 
this  is  the  case  also  with  beds  of  limestone,  that  occur  in  some  parts 
of  the  district  near  to  granite.  The  granite  is  commonly  white,  or  rather 
whitish  grey,  composed  chiefly  of  white  felspar,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  quartz  and  mica.  In  this  granite,  large  crystals  of  felspar  are  often 
imbedded,  giving  it  a  porphyritic  structure,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  flag-stones  in  the  streets  of  London,  which  are  of  Cornish 
granite.  The  granite  is  sometimes  intermixed  with  schorl  or  tourmar 
line.  The  granite  of  this  district  is  quarried  for  building  and  paving- 
stones  ;  it  is  not  so  hard  and  durable  as  the  Aberdeen  granite,  but  it 
can  be  raised  in  more  regular  slabs.  We  were  informed  by  the 
quarrymen,  that  when  first  raised  it  may  easily  be  cut  with  the 
saw,  but  it  soon  loses  this  property  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some 
of  the  granite  of  this  district  appears  to  decompose  rapidly ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  beds  of  decomposed  granite  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  coast,  that  the  granite  mountains  of  Cornwall  have  been  once 
higher  than  at  present :  it  is  indeed  extremely  probable  that  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  the  granite  rocks  called  the  Long  Ships,  off*  the  Land's 
End,  were  once  united  to  Cornwall.  Some  of  the  soft  white  granite 
b  a  valuable  substance  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  fine 
earthenware.  Steatite,  or  soap-stone,  is  also  obtained  in  Cornwall 
and  used  in  the  same  manufactures. 

The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  this  district  are  its  ores  of  tin 
and  copper.  Tin  is  a  rare  metal  in  Europe ;  it  is  never  found 
native  like  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  not  unfrequently  occur 
in  a  pure  metallic  form.  The  most  common  ore  of  tin,  called 
tin-stone,  is  of  a  dark  brown,  or  reddish  brown  colour,  and  is 
destitute  of  metallic  lustre  ;  the  crystals  of  this  ore  are  sometimes 
semi-transparent.  This  ore  is  extremely  hard,  striking  fire  with 
steel.  It  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  metallic  tin ;  it  is  composed  of  about 
77  parts  of  metallic  tin,  and  21  of  oxygen,  with  a  small  trace  of 
iron  and  silex.  In  all  probability,  metallic  tin  was  first  discovered  by 
accidental  fires  made  over  masses  of  tin  ore ;  for  this  ore  is  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  when  heated  with  charcoal.  The  tin  ore  of 
Cornwall,  and  Devonshire,  occurs  in  veins  in  granite  rocks,  or  in 
schist,  adjoining  granite ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  grains  and 
pebbles  in  the  sands  of  rivers  and  valleys,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
sea-shore.  These  fragments  and  pebbles  of  tin  ore  have  evidently  been 
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derived  from  veins  in  rocks,  that  have  been  decomposed  and  washed 
away  ;  as  the  tin  ore  is  harder  and  heavier  than  the  granite,  it  remained 
in  the  form  of  water-worn  pebbles,  but  portions  of  the  rock  are  also 
found  with  them,  which,  in  many  instances,  enable  the  miners  to 
ascertain,  from  what  part  of  the  country  they  have  been  transported. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  tin  is  obtained  from  these  layers  of  tin 
pebbles,  which  are  often  covered  to  a  great  depth  by  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  ore  so  obtained  is  called  stream  tin. 
The  veins  of  tin  ore  vary  in  width  from  a  few  feet  to  forty  feet  or 
more  ;  they  generally  intersect  granite  rocks  in  an  easterly  and  west- 
erly direction,  and  decline  more  or  less  from  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion as  they  descend.  The  same  vein  which  contains  tin  orCf  gene- 
rally contains  ores  of  copper  at  a  certain  depth ;  tin-ore  com- 
monly occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vein.  When  Pryce  wrote  the 
Mineralogy  of  Cornwall,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  "  it 
was  believed  that  the  richest  state  of  a  mine  for  copper,  in  that 
county,  was  from  80  to  100  yards  deep  ;  and  for  tin,  from  40  to  120 
yards."  Mines  have  now  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  ^56  yards  from 
the  surface  ;  and  tin  ore  has  been  found  at  the  depth  of  420  yards. 
No  vein,  we  believe,  has  yet  been  worked  out  in  depth ;  and  since 
the  introduction  of  steam-engines  of  immense  power,  for  clearing 
the  water  from  mines,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  limits  to  which 
they  may  be  worked.  Some  of  the  mines  are  worked  to  a  consider- 
able distance  under  the  sea.  For  more  than  2000  years,  tin  has  been 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Cornwall ;  but,  during  that  period, 
the  copper  ore,  which  is  far  more  abundant  than  that  of  tin,  was 
neglected  and  thrown  away,  its  true  nature  being  unknown  :  it  has  now 
become  of  vast  importance. — (See  Section  an  Mines.)  The  copper 
ore  is  chiefly  the  sulphuret,  or  copper  pyrites,  intermixed  with  iron 
pyrites,  and  other  mineral  matter,  which  makes  its  extraction  more 
difficult  than  that  of  tin.  Most  of  the  copper  ore  is  smelted  near 
Swansea  in  Wales.  There  Is  only  one  smelting  house  for  copper  in 
Cornwall,  which  is  situated  near  Hayle. 

It  is  said,  that  before  the  nature  of  the  copper  ore  was  known,  the 
miners  considered  its  appearance  as  so  unfavourable,  that  they  aban- 
doned the  mines,  saying  the  "/wrfer  (as  they  called  the  copper  ore) 
came  in  and  spoiled  the  tin."  "  About  the  year  1735,  Mr.  Coster,  a 
Bristol  mineralogist,  observed  this  poder  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish, 
and  seeing  the  miners  unacquainted  with  its  value,  he  formed  the 
design  of  converting  it  to  his  own  advantage :  the  scheme  succeeded, 
and  he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  profit  by  Cornish  ignorance."  — 
( Guide  to  Mount's  Bay,)  Tin  ore  is  disseminated  through  granite 
itself  in  some  instances,  but  this  is  in  the  vicinity  of  veins.     The  most 
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common  vein  stone,  which  accompanies  the  ores  of  this  district,  is 
quartz.  Small  quantities  of  native  gold  and  native  silver,  with  red 
silver  ore,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Lead, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  also  are  found  in  several  veins.  In  some  of  the 
slate  rocks  in  the  south  of  Devonshire,  there  are  veins  of  lead  ore, 
which  are  rich  in  silver,  containing  70  ounces  of  silver  in  the  ton  of 
lead  ;  but  the  ore  is  not  abundant,  and  is  obtained  with  difficulty, 
being  intermixed  with  quartz.  The  oxyde  of  manganese  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  at  Doddiscomleigh,  not  far  from  Exeter :  it 
occurs  in  beds  of  about  4<  feet  in  thickness  but  in  one  of  the  mines, 
in  the  year  1815,  we  observed  it  collected  in  a  mass  20  or  30  feet  in 
thickness.  The  above  are  the  principal  metallic  and  mineral  treasures 
contained  in  this  district.  The  transition  limestones,  in  the  south  of 
Devonshire,  are  beautifully  spotted  and  variegated,  and  may  be 
polished  as  fine  as  ornamental  marble. 

The  Cambrian  range,  —  On  crossing  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  we  meet  with  an  extensive  series  of 
coal  strata,  that  cover  the  transition  rocks  of  this  part  of  South  Wales, 
and  terminate  in  Pembrokeshire.  This  coalfield  is  nearly  100  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  from  5  to  20  miles  in  breadth. 
Except  in  Swansea  Bay,  and  Carmarthen  Bay,  it  is  almost  every 
where  surrounded  by  mountain  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  coalfield  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  be 
afterwards  more  particularly  noticed. 

The  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Cambrian  range  spread  through 
Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire :  chains  of  mountains  of  lesser 
height  branch  from  thence,  through  the  western  and  southern  counties 
of  Wales,  and  into  Monmouthshire  and  part  of  Herefordshire,  and 
Shropshire.     (See  ante,  p.  13.) 

Several  of  the  mountains  in  Caernarvonshire  exceed  3,000  feet  in 
height ;  Snowdon,  the  highest  mountain  in  South  Britain,  is  3,571 
feet  above  Caernarvon  Bay.  The  general  outline  of  this  part  of  the 
Cambrian  range,  from  Penmanmaur  to  the  Rivals,  on  the  southern 
extremit}'  of  Caernarvon  Bay,  is  highly  picturesque,  and  presents  to 
the  tourist  the  most  magnificent  alpine  scenery  of  South  Britain,  but 
the  lakes  of  this  district  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  surrounding  mountains  :  they  are  small  and  uninteresting. 
The  mineral  character  of  the  rocks  afibrds  little  variety ;  they  are 
chiefly  composed  of  different  kinds  of  slate,  clay-slate,  and  chlorite- 
slate,  with  felspar-porphyry.  Quarries  of  excellent  roof-slate  are 
extensively  worked  in  this  part  of  Wales,  and  some  veins  of  copper 
ore  are  found  in  Caernarvonshire,  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 
The  isle  of  Anglesea,  separated  from  Caernarvonshire  by  the  straits 
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of  the  Menai,  is  far  from  mountainous ;  the  rocks  have  a  low  eleva- 
tion, and  rise  through  the  soil  in  small  ridges,  or  detached  peaks. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  island  are  rocks  of  granite,  mica-slate, 
and  serpentine.  The  prevailing  rock  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
island  is  slate.  The  Paris  copper-mine,  formerly  so  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  copper  which  it  yielded,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  ;  the  body,  or  internal  part  of  the  Paris  mountain,  con- 
sisted of  an  accumulated  mass  of  ore,  which  is  now  supposed  to  be 
nearly  worked  out.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  there  is 
a  small  coalfield,  which  i^pears  to  cover  mountain  limestone.  A 
remarkable  trap-dyke,  which  intersects  the  rocks  in  Anglesea,  has 
been  particularly  described  by  Professor  Henslow,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the^  Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge.  The  mountains 
which  range  from  Snowdon  into  Merionethshire,  are  many  of  them 
composed  of  porphyritic  trap ;  a  rock  which  is  closely  connected  with 
basaltic  rocks,  and,  like  them,  is  supposed  to  have  an  igneous  origin. 
Cader  Idris,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  mountains,  has  a 
deep  depression  or  crater  near  its  sunmiit,  and,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain,  there  are  groups  of  regular  columns  or  prisms 
of  porphyritic  trap.  It  is  observed  that,  where  beds  of  similar  trap 
occur  in  the  slate  rocks  of  this  district,  the  beds  of  slate  appear 
contorted  by  the  intrusion  of  the  trap.  The  height  of  Cader  Idris  is 
2,914*  feet.  There  are  other  adjacent  mountains  of  equal  elevation, 
and  composed  of  similar  porphyritic  trap.  Though  rocks  of  porphy- 
ritic trap  may,  in  some  countries,  be  seen  passing  into  basalt,  and 
other  rocks  of  undoubted  volcanic  origin,  there  is  no  appearance 
that  the  crater  of  Cader  Idris  has  ever  ejected  lava  or  scoriae.  There  is 
a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  called  High  Stile,  near  the  Lake  of  Butter- 
mere,  which  is  composed  of  a  similar  rock,  and  has  a  deep  crater 
near  the  summit.  We  have  elsewhere  offered  the  following  observ- 
ations on  the  structure  of  these  remarkable  mountains : — <' Though  the 
rocks  round  this  crater  are  clearly  allied  to  volcanic  rocks,  and  have 
probably  been  subjected  to  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  yet  the 
crater  is  not  composed  of  lava  and  scoriae,  like  that  of  modem  vol- 
canoes. The  opinion  of  Von  Buch,  that  some  volcanic  mountains 
have  been  upheaved  bodily  in  a  solid  mass,  would,  if  admitted, 
elucidate  the  formation  of  Cader  Idris  and  High  Stile.  The  craters 
may  not  have  ejected  lava ;  but  may  have  served  for  vents  to  the 
elastic  fluids  or  steam,  that,  combined  with  heat,  were  the  agents  by 
which  the  mountains  were  upheaved  ;  or  we  may  suppose  the  craters 
to  be  formed  by  &  partial  sinking  down  of  the  summits,  when  the 
mountains  were  softened  by  heat.  —  {BakeweWs  Introduction  to 
Geology,  4th  ed.  p.  193.) 
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It  is  a  fact  well  deserving  attention,  that  beds  of  gravel  and  sand, 
with  marine  shells,  have  recently  been  found  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Caernarvonshire,  at  the  height  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea; 
the  shells  are  said  to  resemble  the  broken  shells  on  the  beach.  A 
great  part  of  Denbighshire,  with  Montgomeryshire,  Radnorshire, 
Cardiganshire,  Caermarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  north  part 
of  Brecknockshire,  are  composed  of  slate  (clay  slate)  and  greywacke, 
presenting  little  variety  of  mineral  character.  Indications  of  the 
proximity  to  granite  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  valleys.  North  of 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire,  there 
is  a  group  of  rocks,  chiefly  composed  of  sienite  and  porphyry  ;  and 
on  the  east  side  of  Radnorshire,  near  New  Radnor,  there  are  two 
mountains,  called  Hunter  and  Stannor,  composed  of  diallage  rocks. 
Near  Llandegly,  a  few  miles  west  of  Radnor,  is  a  low  range  of  jagged 
rocks,  composed  of  vesicular  brown  claystone,  called  by  French 
geologists  trachyte,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  decided  igneous 
rock.  The  counties  we  have  enumerated,  as  chiefly  composed  of 
slate  and  greywacke,  are  bounded  on  the  south  and  south-east,  from 
Pembrokeshire  to  Shropshire,  by  various  beds  of  old  red  sandstone  *, 
passing  in  some  parts  into  greywacke,  imperfect  porphyry,  and  slaty 
sandstone ;  and,  in  the  upper  part,  alternating  with  beds  of  greenish 
limestone,  and  mountain  limestone.  These  beds  of  old  red  sandstone 
cover  the  south  parts  of  Brecknockshire,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire.  From  Caermarthen  to  Wenlock 
Edge,  in  Shropshire,  a  range  of  beds  may  be  traced  of  the  lower 
transition  limestone,  which  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
old  red  sandstone.  Similar  limestone,  also,  appears  occasionally 
within  the  limits  of  the  slate  and  greywacke  district,  in  several  parts 
of  North  Wsdes ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  fossil  organic  remains,  from 
the  mountain  limestone,  but  it  is  often  much  intermixed  with  argilla- 
ceous earth,  and  it  contains  no  metallic  veins.f  The  eastern  side  of 
North  Wales,  in  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint,  b  bounded  by  a 

*  Gillcd  old  red  sandstone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  red  sandstone  above  the 
coal  strata. 

+  Since  the  above  was  written,  R.  J.  Murchison,  Esq.  has  completed  a  very 
detailed  geolc^ical  survey  of  the  upper  transition  rocks,  that  occur  below  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  above  the  older  slaty  rocks  in  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Wales.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  beds  is  stated  to 
exceed  7,000  feet,  they  consist  of  sandstone  often  approaching  in  structure  to  slate, 
coarse  schist,  free-stone,  and  various  beds  of  limestone,  distinguished  by  their  organic 
remains.  The  beds  are  for  the  most  part  stratified  in  regular  succession.  Mr. 
Murchison  is  about  to  publish  a  full  description  of  this  hitherto  obscure  portion  of 
British  gecdogy. 
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considerable  extent  of  mountain  limestone,  in  which  are  many 
valuable  lead  mines.  In  these  counties,  the  lowest  beds  of  this  lime- 
stone often  rest  upon  a  thick  bed  of  coarse  conglomerate,  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  limestone  and  slate  rocks. 

Cumbrian  or  Northern  Range.  —  The  mountains  in  this  range 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  North 
Wales,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  their  mineral  characters.  The 
highest  mountains  of  this  district  surround  the  lakes  of  Cumberland. 
—-(See  ante,  p.  9.)  The  mountains  surrounding  the  lakes  are  chiefly 
composed  of  slate,  containing  some  good  beds  of  roof  slate,  chlorite 
•late,  flinty  slate,  porphyritic  felspar,  compact  felspar,  and  grey- 
wacke,  and  imperfect  homblend  slate.  Granite  occurs  at  Caldbeck 
Fell,  under  Skiddaw,  and  near  the  lake  of  Wastwater,  and  also  near 
Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  forming  in  the  latter  situation  a  low  insulated 
mountain,  composed  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  small-grained  granite,  con- 
taining large  brilliant  crystab  of  red  felspar.  It  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  granitic  rock  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
truly  remarkable,  that  large  blocks  of  the  same  granite  are  scattered 
over  distant  parts  of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire, 
though  the  existing  mass  of  granite,  near  Shap,  is  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  much  higher  altitude.  Near  the  Lake  of 
Buttermere,  the  mountain  called  High  Stile,  has  a  depression  or  crater 
on  its  summit,  nearly  surrounded  by  phonolite,  a  rock  closely  allied 
to  basalt :  it  is  rudely  columnar,  and  easily  fusible.  This  mountain 
bears  a  striking  resemblance,  in  structure,  to  Cader  Idris,  in  Merio- 
nethshire, before  mentioned.  The  crater  is  filled  with  water,  and 
forms  a  small  lake. 

The  summit  of  Scaw  Fell  is  a  trap  porphyry,  also  closely  allied  to 
igneous  rocks  :  beds  of  felspathic  porphjry  occur  in  many  of  the  slate 
mountains,  the  diflerent  rocks  appearing  to  pass  into  each  other.  In  the 
mountains  of  Borrowdale,  and  near  Loweswater,  a  bed  of  red  unctuous 
ferruginous  clay,  with  ironstone,  occurs  in  contact  with  beds  of  grey 
felspar-porphyry.  It  is  near  the  contact  of  these  beds,  that  the 
irregular  pipe  vein  occurs,  which  forms  the  celebrated  blacklead  mine 
of  Sotaller,  in  Borrowdale.  The  mine  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  mountain,  the  beds  of  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about 
40  degrees.  The  blacklead,  or  graphite,  is  found  in  irregular  nodules 
of  various  sizes,  intermixed  with  quartz,  greenearth,  calcareous  spar, 
and  ironstone.  The  vein  is  in  some  places  narrow,  and  in  others  opens 
out  to  a  considerable  width.  We  were  informed  in  the  mine,  that 
the  lower  side  of  the  vein  is  the  most  productive.  It  is  said,  that 
it  generally  becomes  rich  in  ore  where  cross  veins  enter  the  principal 
vein.      The  graphite  or  blacklead  from   this  mine,  is  superior  in 
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quality  to  any  other.  We  were  informed  that  the  smaller  pieces  sell 
for  70/.  per  ton,  and  the  larger  pieces  for  40*.  per  lb.,  and  that  aa 
much  ore  as  would  sell  for  1000/.  had  been  obtained  in  one  day. 
The  mine  being  on  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain,  no  engines  are 
necessary  to  drain  it,  and  a  very  few  men  and  children  are  required 
to  work  the  mine,  and  dress  and  pack  the  blacklead.  We  believe  no 
mine  of  equal  value  was  ever  worked  at  so  small  an  annual  expense, 
as  the  blacklead  mine  of  Borrowdale.  In  a  similar  bed  of  red  unc- 
tuous clay,  the  iron  mines  near  Ulverstone  occur,  from  which  the 
rich  hematites  are  obtained,  that  yield  the  most  ductile  iron  in  Great 
Britain,  much  used  for  card  wire,  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
fistctures. 

The  beds  in  the  central  mountmns  of  this  range  are  much  inclined, 
and  present  indications  of  violent  disturbing  causes,  by  which  they 
have  been  broken  or  displaced.  The  valleys  and  beds  of  the  lakes 
have,  in  all  probability,  been  formed  by  depression,  at  the  period 
when  the  mountains  were  elevated.  The  present  depth  of  the  lakes 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  they 
are  evidently  progressively  filling  up,  and  diminishing  in  extent,  by 
the  quantity  of  debris  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  are 
brought  into  them  by  descending  torrents.  We  believe  few  of  the 
lakes  are  at  present  much  more  than  300  feet  in  depth,  in  their 
deepest  parts.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  flat  valleys,  that  form 
rich  meadows,  were  once  lakes,  which  have  become  gradually  filled 
up,  and  are  now  only  intersected  by  small  rivulets.  The  schistose 
and  porphyrytic  mountains  of  this  district  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
copper  ore.  Mines  are  said  to  have  been  extensively  worked  at  a  former 
period,  but  the  works  have  been  long  discontinued.  Antimony,  lead,  and 
manganese,  occur  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  mountains.  The 
mountains  which  surround  the  central  group,  are  principally  com- 
posed of  greywacke,  which  often  seems  to  pass  into  a  greyish  trap 
rock,  but  beds  of  good  roof  slate  occasionally  occur.  The  inter- 
mixture of  rocks,  believed  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  with  other  rocks 
of  aqueous  origin.  Professor  Sedgwick,  with  much  probability,  refers 
to  submarine  volcanic  action,  and  the  simultaneous  action  of  igneous 
and  aqueous  causes,  which  have  been  often  repeated.  The  grey- 
wacke beds,  that  surround  the  central  group  of  the  lake  mountains, 
are  bordered  nearly  all  round  by  beds  of  mountain  limestone ;  this 
limestone,  called  by  some  geologists  carboniferous  limestone,  occupies 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  country,  on  the  north-west,  north,  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  lake  mountains :  but  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
sides,  it  unites  with  the  great  expansion  of  this  formation  that 
extends  into  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire  and  the  district  called 
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Craven;  and  on  the  east  and  north-easti  it  branches  into  the  western 
parts  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  which  counties  it  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  lead  veins.  In  Craven,  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Ingleboroughy  Whemside,  and  Pennigant,  are  chiefly  composed  of 
beds  of  mountain  limestone;  but  the  two  former  are  capped  with  beds 
of  sandstone.  The  limestone  of  this  district  rests  on  greywacke  slate, 
but  is  sometimes  separated  from  it  by  beds  of  conglomerate.  On  the 
north-west  of  the  lake  mountains,  from  Whitehaven  to  the  north  of 
Maryport,  the  mountain  limestone  is  covered  by  coal  strata,  which 
extend  under  the  Irish  Sea*  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake  moun- 
tains, the  vale  of  Eden,  filled  with  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
separates  Cross  Fell  and  a  lolly  range  of  hills  of  mountain  limestcme, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  The  separation  of  these  mountain  ranges,  and  the 
formation  of  the  valley  of  Eden,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick^ 
appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  violent  action  of  disturbing 
forces,  of  which  indications  may  be  traced  in  faults,  that  range  at  the 
foot  of  Cross  Fell,  and  thence  into  Craven,  in  Yorkshire.  Cross  Fell 
is  the  highest  limestone  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  being  2900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  the  upper  part  is  capped  by  coal  strata. 
From  the  summit  of  Cross  Fell  when  the  weather  is  extremely 
favourable,  both  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean  are  said  to  be 
visible.  From  its  inland  situation,  snow  remains  very  long  upon 
Cross  Fell ;  some  years  it  has  remained  all  the  summer. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  expansion  of  mountain  limestone,  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  the  north-*west  of  York- 
shire, a  branch  of  the  same  limestone  formation  extends  into  Derby- 
shire and  the  north  part  of  Staffordshire,  but  the  continuation  is 
apparently  interrupted  by  beds  of  sandstone,  which  cover  the  lime- 
stone from  Skipton  in  Craven,  to  Castleton  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 
The  mountain  limestone  in  Durham  and  Derbyshire  is  broken  by 
irregular  beds  of  basaltic  rocks,  which  run  between  the  beds  of  lime- 
stone, and  sometimes  cover  them  on  the  surface.  Near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tees,  beds  of  basaltic  rocks  form  ranges  of  columns  of  con- 
siderable extent 

In  describing  the  geology  of  an  extensive  country,  we  frequently 
find  certain  rocks  so  far  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dbtricts 
to  which  they  may  be  said  to  be  appropriate,  that  they  cannot 
be  iucluded  in  the  general  description ;  these  rocks  are  generally 
allied  to  volcanic  rocks,  which  it  is  obvious  may  be  protruded  in 
isolated  masses,  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Rocks  of  this 
class  occur  in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  in  detached  masses  and 
groups,  from  the  western  side  of  Devonshire,  to  Chamwood  Forest  in 
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Leieestersliire.  In  the  idcinity  of  Exeter  there  are  sereral  low  de- 
tached trap  rocks,  particularly  of  greenstone  and  syenite.  Rocks  of 
the  same  class  occur  at  Woodford  Bridge,  south  of  Berkeley,  in 
Gloucestershire.  The  Malyem  Hills,  in  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, form  a  prominent  range  in  that  part  of  England,  rising 
at  the  highest  point  1440  feet:  they  are  composed  of  granite, 
syenite,  and  syenitic  greenstone,  and  are  generally  in  a  decomposing 
state  near  the  surface.  In  a  north-east  direction,  we  find  the  quarti 
rock  of  the  Leckie,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Warwickshire,  variouB 
rocks  of  syenitic  greenstone,  and  granular  quartz,  near  Atherstone. 
These  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  range  at  Charnwood  Forest,  in 
Leicestershire,  consisting  of  syenite  passing  into  granite,  syenitie 
porphyry,  and  trap,  with  slate,  containing  roof  slate  of  an  inferior 
quality.  All  the  varieties  of  rock  in  this  group  seem  to  pass  by 
gradation  into  each  other.  They  form  a  miniature  type  of  the 
geology  of  the  lake  mountains  of  Cumberland.  Since  we  examined 
them  in  the  year  1812,  the  Forest  has  been  inclosed,  and  a  consider- 
able part  covered  by  plantations,  which  now  conceal  the  surface 
from  observation.  Bardon  Hill,  the  highest  part  of  this  group,  is 
only  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it  forms  a  conspicuous 
object,  rising  from  a  nearly  level  country. 

The  Wrekin  and  Caradock  hills,  in  Shropshire,  are  detached  masses 
of  a  basaltic  formation,  composed  of  greenstone  and  amygdaloid, 
with  beds  of  cellular  claystone,  similar  to  the  rocks  of  Llandegly,  in 
Radnorshire,  which  have  been  before  noticed. 

Coai  Districts.  ^~  Having  described  the  primary  and  transition  dis- 
tricts of  England,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  coal  formations,  which 
are  generally  found  covering  transition  rocks.  If  we  draw  a  line 
from  Exmouth  to  Bath,  thence  to  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  and  Tadcaster,  and  from  Tadcaster  to  Stockton-on-Tees, 
all  the  parts  of  England  on  the  east  side  of  that  line,  contain  no  portion 
of  the  regular  coal  formation,  though  a  small  quantity  of  imperfect  coal 
is  found  in  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire.  The  line  might,  in 
some  situations,  be  drawn  several  miles  beyond  the  limits  assigned ; 
the  whole  eastern  and  southern  side  of  England,  within  these  limits, 
is  composed  of  the  upper  secondary  strata,  in  which  good  mineral 
coal  is  never  found.  The  transition  and  primary  rocks  on  the  western 
side  of  England  are  below  the  coal  formations,  though  in  some  parts 
they  are  covered  by  coal  strata. 

The  Northumberland  and  Durham  coalfields  cover  the  eastern 
sides  of  these  counties,  between  the  sea  coast  and  the  mountain  lime- 
stone on  the  west,  and  extend  north  and  south,  from  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  to  the  river  Tees.  The  most  valuable  beds  of  coai  are  calculated 
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to  cover  an  area  of  24?  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  8 
miles  of  average  breadth ;  there  are  nearly  forty  beds  or  seams  of  coal, 
but  only  about  half  of  these  are  of  sufficient  thickness,  or  sufficiently 
good  in  quality,  to  be  worked.  As  the  strata  generally  rise  towards 
the  north-west,  and  crop  out  as  they  advance  in  that  direction,  none 
of  the  workable  beds  extend  under  the  whole  district  The  two  thickest 
and  best<beds  of  coal  are  the  High  Main  and  the  Low  Main  coal; 
they  are  about  6  feet  thick,  and  are  separated  by  strata  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  smaller  seams  of  coal,  of  the  average  thickness  of  360  feet. 
As  almost  all  the  coal  which  is  consumed  in  the  metropolis  is 
brought  from  Northumberland  and  Durham,  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of 
much  interest  to  ascertain  when  the  beds  of  coal  in  these  counties  are 
likely  to  be  exhausted ;  and  as  the  thickness  and  extent  of  the  beds,  and 
the  rate  of  consumption,  are  pretty  well  known,  the  question  seems  to 
admit  of  a  definite  answer.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  Survey  of  Durham, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  coal  already  worked  out, 
limits  the  period  of  consumption  to  200  years.  The  proprietors 
of  the  coal  mines,  fearing  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  foreign 
exportation  of  coal,  in  a  recent  examination,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  extended  the  period  of  exhaustion  to  1727  years.  They 
assumed  that  there  are  837  square  miles  of  coal  strata  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  and  that  only  105  miles  had  been  worked  out. 
But  many  of  the  best  coal  beds,  crop  out  long  before  reaching  the 
western  termination  of  the  coalfield,  or  are  cut  ofi*  by  faults  and 
denudations ;  the  thickness  of  the  beds  was  also  overstated.  We  have 
elsewhere  given  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  shall  make 
the  following  brief  extract,  after  noticing  an  error  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  coal,  who  states  the  period  of  ex- 
haustion to  be  1000  years.  "  According  to  Mr.  Winch,  3,500,000 
tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually  from  these  districts,  to  which,  if 
we  add  the  waste  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  the  waste  in 
the  mines,  it  will  make  the  total  yearly  destruction  of  coal  nearly 
double  the  quantity  assigned  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  also  greatly 
over-rated  the  quantity  of  coal  in  these  districts.  With  due  allowance 
for  these  errors,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  already  worked  out,  the 
period  for  the  exhaustion  of  coal  in  these  counties  may  be  stated  at 
850  years.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his  examination  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  states  the  period  of  exhaustion,  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  to  be  about  400  years.  A  cubic  yard  of  good  coal 
will  weigh  on  the  average  one  ton  ;  the  quantity  of  waste  coal  is 
estimated  at  one  third  of  the  whole."  —  (Bezkeweirs  Introduction.) 

The   Yorkshire  and   Derbyshire   coalfield   commences   north    of 
Leeds>  and  extends  about  70  miles  in  lengthy  from  north  to  south. 
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Between  Abberford  and  Halifax  it  is  25  miles  in  breadth,  but  it  decreases 
greatly  in  breadth  as  it  passes  through  Derbyshire,  and  terminates 
at  Woollerton,  near  Nottingham.  The  thickest  bed  of  the  Yorkshire 
coal  is  worked  near  Bamsley.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal  of  this 
county  is  required  to  supply  its  numerous  population,  and  its  im- 
portant manufactures  of  woollen  and  iron.  A  part  of  the  coal  of 
Derbyshire  is  carried  by  canals  to  the  midland  counties.  Ironstone, 
of  a  good  quality,  is  abundant  in  this  coal  district.  South-west  of 
Derbyshire  there  are  a  few  small  coalfields,  in  Leicestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  and 
Coventry.  The  main  coal  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  coalfield,  at 
Ashby  Wolds,  is  13  feet  thick.  It  b  worked,  in  the  lowest  part,  at 
the  depth  of  224*  yards. 

The  Coventry  coalfield  is  the  most  southern  situation  in  which  coal 
has  been  discovered  in  the  midland  counties. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  England  we  find  a  valuable  small  coalfield, 
extending  from  Maryport  to  Whitehaven,  containing  seven  beds  of 
good  coal :  in  one  mine  it  is  worked  at  the  depth  of  298  yards,  and  in 
some  mines,  the  workings  have  been  carried  on  under  the  Irish 
Sea.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  exported  from  this  district  to 
Ireland. 

The  Lancashire  coalfield  is  separated  from  that  of  Yorkshire  by  a 
range  of  lofty  hills,  extending  from  near  Colne  to  Blackstone  Edge, 
and  thence  to  Ax  Edge,  in  Derbyshire.  The  coalfields  of  Lancashire 
commence  near  the  western  side  of  this  range,  the  strata  dip  westward, 
but  are  more  broken  and  deranged  by  faults  than  the  Yorkshire  coal 
strata.  The  principal  beds  of  coal  are  one  of  6  feet  in  thickness,  and 
a  lower  one,  called  the  three-quarter  bed* 

The  Lancashire  coalfield  runs  nearly  due  north  from  Macclesfield 
to  Oldham,  at  the  feet  of  the  range  of  hills  above  mentioned,  but  in 
this  part  it  is  scarcely  more  than  6  miles  broad :  from  Oldham,  it  ex- 
tends westward  to  Prescot,  near  Liverpool,  and  northward  to  Rochdale 
and  Colne.  The  ample  supply  of  fuel  which  this  coalfield  yields  for  the 
use  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  may 
be  regarded  as  contributing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  their  unrivalled 
prosperity.  In  the  north  part  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  there  is  a 
small  coalfield,  on  the  southern  side  of  Ingleborough,  but  it  is  of 
little  importance.  South  of  the  great  Lancashire  coalfield  there  is 
a  small  but  valuable  coalfield,  near  Newcastle-under-Line,  in  Staf- 
fordshire: it  is  about  10  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  5  to  7  miles  in  breadth,  and  supplies  the  potteries  of  this  district 
with  potters'  clay  and  fuel.  There  are  numerous  beds  of  coal  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  coalfield,  varying  in  thickness  from  3  to  10  feet« 
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A  little  to  the  soath-east  of  the  pottery  coal  district,  there  b  a  small 
coalfield,  near  Cheadle,  but  it  is  of  little  importance. 

The  coalfield  of  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley,  in  Stafibrdshire,  is 
tke  most  valuable  one  in  the  central  parts  of  England ;  it  contains  the 
thickest  bed  of  coal  in  South  Britain,  the  main  coal  varying  from  30 
to  4f5  feet  in  thickness,  beneath  which  are  several  beds  of  coal  from 
S  to  4  feet  in  thickness ;  and  several  beds  of  coal  occur  over  the 
main  coal.  The  tract  of  country  containing  the  main  coal  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Keir  to  be  7  miles  in  length,  and  about  4  miles 
in  breadth;  but,  beyond  this,  an  equal  space  northward  is  occu* 
pied  by  thinner  beds  of  coal.  The  value  of  the  30  feet  bed  of 
•oal  is  not  so  great  as  might  at  first  appear,  though  it  is  of  a  good 
quality,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  miner.  So  much  labour  and 
expense  is  required  to  support  the  roof,  when  the  coal  is  worked 
away  in  any  part,  and  so  much  waste  coal  is  left  in  the  mine  un- 
avoidably, that  it  is  calculated  that  one  bed  of  good  coal  of  10  feet 
thickness,  with  a  firm  roof,  would  yield  more  profit  to  the  miner,  per 
acre,  than  the  30  feet  bed  of  main  coal.  The  coal  of  this  district 
rests  upon  the  lower  transition  limestone,  so  celebrated  for  its  fossil 
trilobites.  This  limestone  is  singularly  raised  and  bent,  at  Dudley 
Castle  Hill  and  Wrens-nest  Hill:  the  upheaving  and  bending  of 
the  strata  has  probably  been  efiected  by  the  protrusion  of  basaltic 
locks,  of  which  several  make  their  appearance  in  the  vicinity :  the 
basalt  is  provincially  called  Rowley  ragg. 

The  Dudley  coalfield  is  about  60  square  miles  in  surface,  the  30 
feet  coal  occurs  on  the  southern  part  of  the  field ;  it  may  be  seen 
oropping  out  between  Wrens-nest  Hill  and  Dudley,  preserving  a  com- 
pact form.  Minor  beds  of  coal,  when  they  rise  to  the  surface,  are 
generally  decomposed,  forming  what  is  called  coal  smut  There  are 
two  valuable  beds  of  ironstone,  of  considerable  thickness,  extensively 
worked  in  this  district,  on  which  there  were  about  100  iron  furnaces 
in  full  activity  in  the  year  1827*  This  coal  district,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  mineral  repository  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  immense  consumption  of  coal  in  the  various 
iron  founderies,  forges,  and  other  numerous  manufactories  in  Bir- 
mingham and  the  adjacent  country,  large  quantities  of  coal  are  sent 
by  the  canals  into  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  there  are  a  few  small  coalfields  ; 
the  principal  one,  at  Coalbrook  Dale,  10  miles  east  of  Shrewsbury, 
is  6  miles  in  length,  and  about  2  miles  broad.  Coalbrook  Dale,  some 
years  sinoe,  was  celebrated  for  its  iron  furnaces  and  founderies,  but, 
owing  to  the  superior  quality  or  cheapness  of  the  Wel^h  iron,  they 
have  recently  been  closed.     The  Clee  HiUs,  near  Ludlow,  contain 
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some  detached  coal  basins.  The  summits  of  these  hills  are  capped 
with  basalt ;  and  a  mass  of  basalt  cuts  through  the  most  southern 
of  them  There  is  a  narrow  coalfield  on  the  north-eastern  border 
of  Wales,  extending  from  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire,  to  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Llangollen,  in  Denbighshire  :  the  coal  strata  are 
separated  from  mountain  limestone  by  coarse  millstone  grit 

The  coalfield  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  on  the  western  side  of 
Gloucestershire,  is  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  6  in  breadth ;  and  is 
a  very  valuable  repository  of  this  useful  mineral.  The  several  beds 
of  coal,  and  the  strata  of  sandstone  that  accompany  them,  are 
arranged  in  a  basin-shaped  concavity,  resting  on  millstone  grit  and 
mountain  limestone.  It  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  what  geologists 
call  a  coal  basin^  of  any  in  Great  Britain. 

The  most  southern  coalfield  in  England  is  situated  on  each  side 
the  river  Avon  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  South  of  Gloucestershire; 
it  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  6  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is  covered  in 
many  parts  by  beds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone,  and  lias  limestone.  The 
deepest  coal  mine  in  England  is  stated  to  be  at  Radstock,  near 
Bath:  it  is  409  yards  from  the  surface.  There  are  several  small 
seams  of  coal  in  this  coalfield,  none  exceeding  about  3  feet ;  they 
would  scarcely  be  deemed  worth  working,  were  it  not  for  the 
scarcity  of  coal  in  that  part  of  England. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  repositories  of  coal  in  England  and 
Wales  deserving  attention,  except  the  great  coal  basin  of  Soutli  Wales, 
which  may  be  considered  the  most  important  coalfield  in  Great 
Britain,  containing  a  quantity  of  coal  sufficient  to  supply  its  inhabit- 
ants for  2,000  years  after  most  of  the  other  coalfields  are  exhausted. 
The  coal  strata  extend  about  100  miles  in  length,  from  St.  Bride's 
Bay,  in  Pembrokeshire,  to  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire ;  but  they 
are  broken  into  by  Caermarthen  Bay.  In  Pembrokeshire,  the  breadth 
is  only  about  5  miles,  but  they  cover  a  great  part  of  Glamorganshire. 
The  extent  of  surface  is  about  1,200  square  miles.  The  strata  are 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  trough,  and  dip  down  on  each  side,  north  and 
south,  towards  the  centre  of  the  field,  or  rather  to  the  central  axis  of 
the  field,  along  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Bride's  Bay  to  Pontypool.  The 
deepest  part  of  this  coalfield  is  near  Neath.  The  coal  is  there  700 
fathoms  below  the  highest  parts  of  some  of  the  beds.  There  are 
23  workable  beds  of  coal,  the  average  thickness  of  which  is  95  feet. 
There  are  12  beds  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  3  to  9  feet, 
and  11  minor  beds,  varying  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coal  is  of  different  qualities,  in  different  parts  of  the  district ; 
that  on  the  western  side  being  chiefly  dry  coal,  and  on  the  eastern 
side,  bituminous  coking  coal,  suited  for  the  smelting  of  iron.     Many 
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of  the  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone  occur  at  a  great  depth  from  the 
surface,  but  the  country  being  intersected  by  valleys  that  run  north 
and  south,  and  cut  through  and  lay  open  the  lower  beds,  the  miner 
can  work  them  at  a  small  expense,  by  driving  levels  into  the  sides  of 
the  hilb.  From  the  great  quantity  of  ironstone,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  iron  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  price 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  other  parts  of  this  district,  than  in  Stafford- 
shire, or,  we  believe,  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  a  waving  line  might  be  drawn  from 
Exmouth  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  east  of  which  no  good  mineral  coal 
is  found ;  very  near  the  same  line,  a  lofty  range  of  calcareous  hiUs 
may  be  traced  through  England,  but  with  some  interruption.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Vale  of  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  they  are  well 
known  as  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  the  range  terminates  in  the  Cleve- 
land Hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Between  this  line  of  hill,  and  the  transition  and  coal  districts  before 
described,  the  surface  of  England  is  covered  by  secondary  forma- 
tions, chiefly  consisting  of  red  marl  and  sandstone,  called  by  geologists 
the  new  red  sandstone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  red  sandstone  which 
sometimes  occurs  below  ^he  coal  formation ;  whereas  this  new  red 
sandstone,  where  it  occurs  with  coal  strata,  always  is  found  above  them. 

The  new  red  sandstone  is  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  the  secondary 
formations  that  succeed  the  coal  strata  in  an  ascending  series.  The 
coal  strata  are  often  much  bent  or  inclined,  but  the  strata  of  red 
sandstone  arc  nearly  horizontal ;  hence  it  appears  that  the  latter 
were  deposited  after  the  coal  strata,  and  the  transition  rocks, 
had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  disturbing  causes,  by  which 
the  beds  were  inclined  or  bent.  The  relative  position  may  be  con- 
ceived, by  imagining  a  series  of  books  to  be  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  another  series  to  be  laid  flat  over  the  inclined 
edges  of  the  former. 

The  secondary  formations  of  England  may  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  order,  without  entering  into  any  of  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions, which  it  would  be  useless  to  introduce  in  a  general  outline. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  lowest.  In  some  situations  the  thickness  of 
the  different  formations  has  been  ascertained,  but  this  thickness  b 
very  variable  in  distant  parts  of  the  same  formation. 

Red  sandstone  and  red  marl. 

Magnesian  limestone,  subordinate  to  red  sandstone. 

Lias  limestone  and  clay. 

Oolitic  limestone,  with  beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  and  clay. 

Lower  and  upper  green  sand,  with  clay. 

Lower  and  upper  chalk. 
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The  new  red  sandstone  and  marl  is  most  frequently  of  the  colour 
which  its  name  implies  ;  its  prevailing  mineral  character  is  siliceous, 
but  it  comprises  a  great  variety  of  beds,  from  a  coarse  conglomerate, 
composed  of  large  fragments,  to  a  fine-grained  sandstone.  A  series 
of  strata  of  magnesian  limestone,  of  considerable  thickness,  occurs 
between  the  lower  and  upper  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  forming 
a  narrow  range  of  low  hills,  extending  from  Sunderland  to  Not* 
tingham. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  red  sandstone  formation,  there  are  thick  beds 
of  red  and  variegated  marl,  in  which  arc  rocks  of  gypsum  and 
irregular  masses  of  rock  salt.  The  red  marl  forms  some  of  the  most 
productive  soils  in  England.  The  new  red  sandstone  and  red  marl 
occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  midland  counties,  and  extend  on 
the  western  side  of  England,  into  Lancashire,  and  on  the  eastern  side, 
into  Yorkshire.  Rock  salt  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire,  but  numerous  saline  springs^  in  different  parts  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  indicate  the  presence  of  this  mineral. 
The  upper  bedof  rock  salt,  in  Cheshire,  was  discovered,  about  150 
years  since,  in  searching  for  coal :  it  is  about  40  yards  below  the 
surface,  and  26  yards  thick,  and  is  separated  from  a  lower  bed  of  salt 
by  a  stratum  of  argillaceous  stone,  10  yards  thick.  The  lower  bed 
has  been  sunk  into  40  yards.  At  Northwich,  the  rock  salt  extends  in 
a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  1 J  mile ;  its  farther  extent 
in  that  direction  is  not  ascertained.  The  breadth  is  about  1,400 
yards.  In  another  part  of  Cheshire  there  are  3  beds  of  rock  salt, 
the  lower  of  which  has  been  sunk  into  25  yards,  but  has  not  been 
cut  through. 

The  rock  salt  of  Cheshire  b  sometimes  coloured  red,  by  an  admix- 
ture with  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  the  colourless,  transparent 
specimens  are  nearly  pure  salt,  with  scarcely  any  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. There  are  also  numerous  salt  springs  in  Cheshire,  con- 
taining 25  per  cent  of  salt 

At  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  the  existence  of  rock  salt  has 
been  proved  by  boring,  but  all  the  salt  is  procured  by  evaporating 
the  water,  which  is  nearly  saturated  with  it. 

Lias  limestone  and  clay  may  be  traced  at  the  feet  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  along  the  whole  range,  from  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  to 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  It  rarely  attains  an  elevation  of  200  feet  It 
consists  chiefly  of  dark  argillaceous  limestone,  which  contains  iron, 
and  forms,  when  bound,  a  good  water-setting  lime.  The  most  con- 
spicuous section  of  the  lias  beds  may  be  seen  at  Lyme,  forming  cliffs 
on  the  coast,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  fossil  organic  remains, 
particularly  of  large  saurian  animals  partaking  of  the  structure  of 
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the  fish  and  the  crocodile,  having  paddleg  in  the  place  of  fins  or  feet ; 
hence  called  the  ichthyosaurus.  Some  of  these  animals  were  of  enor- 
mous length,  —  other  species  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary- 
length  of  the  neck,  which  is  composed  of  30  vertebrae. 

In  the  lias  cliffs,  near  Whitby,  the  remains  of  saurian  animals  are 
less  frequently  found  ;  but  the  lias  clay  there  assumes  a  slaty  form, 
and  is  much  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  sulphuret  of  iron,  forming 
alum  slate,  or  shale.  This  slate,  or  shale,  is  piled  in  heaps,  with 
small  layers  of  brushwood  :  when  ignited,  a  slow  combustion  is  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks,  by  the  bitumen  and  sulphur  in  the  shale, 
during  which  process  the  sulphur  forms  sulphuric  acid,  and  combines 
with  the  alumine  in  the  shale.  The  saline  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  small  portion  of  potash  is  added  to  the  solution,  to 
enable  the  alum  to  crystallise  on  evaporation.  The  alum  works  at 
Whitby  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  alum  of  commerce  in  England. 

In  some  parts,  the  lower  thin  strata  of  lias  are  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  and  a  compact  texture,  and  are  suitable  for  lithography. 

If  we  refer  to  the  waving  line  before  mentioned,  from  Exmouth  to 
Stockton  on  Tees,  we  find  the  escarpments  of  the  beds  of  Oolite, 
ranging  near  that  line,  which  forms  their  termination  in  that  direction, 
no  beds  of  a  similar  rock  being  found  on  the  north  of  that  line,  in  any 
part  of  England.*  South  and  south-east  of  that  line,  the  whole 
country  is  composed  of  the  upper  calcareous  formations  of  oolite 
and  chalk,  intermixed  with  beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  and  clay.  This 
part  of  England  is  destitute  of  any  valuable  metallic  or  mineral  repo- 
sitories. Some  of  the  oolite  beds  furnish  useful  building-stone; 
fuller  s  earth  and  pipe-clay  may  also  be  enumerated  among  its  mineral 
products.  In  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  a  few  beds  of 
imperfect  coal  are  worked,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime.  The 
oolite  limestone  is  so  called,  because  many  of  the  beds  contain 
numerous  round  globules  disseminated  through  them,  resembling  in 
size  and  form  the  roe  of  fishes  :  whether  these  globules  are  of  animal 
origin,  or  are  produced  by  concretionary  arrangement,  geologists  are 
not  yet  agreed.  Oolite  limestone  has  generally  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  an  earthy  texture. 

Beds  of  oolite  limestone,  with  associated  beds  of  clay,  cover  the 
southern  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  a  great  part  of  Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Lincoln- 
shire :  whence  they  range  along  the  west  side  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  and  terminate  in  the  Cleveland  Hills.     A  bed  of  clay,  called 

*  The  lias  on  whidi  the  oolite  beds  rest,  is  considered  by  some  geologists  m  the 
lowest  part  of  the  oolite  group;  an  isolated  extent  of  lias  beds  has  very  recently  been 
discovered  in  Shropshire,  north-west  of  this  line. 
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clunch  clay  and  Oxford  clay,  separates  the  lower  oolites  from  the 
middle  oolites ;  it  is  in  some  parts  200  feet  thick.  This  clay  covers 
a  connderaUe  part  of  the  lowland  in  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire, 
and  Oxfordshire,  and  may  be  traced  southward  into  Wiltshire. 
Between  the  middle  and  the  upper  oolite  there  is  a  bed  of  bituminous 
day,  which  b  called  Kimmeridge  clay,  being  so  bituminous  as  to  be 
used  for  fuel  near  Kimmeridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  The  upper 
oolite  rests  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  in  the  Isle  of  PortUmd,  where  it 
is  extensiTely  quarried  for  building-stone.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
London,  and  most  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings,  in  London* 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  are  built  of  Portland  stone :  it  is  easily 
worked,  but  is  not  r&ry  durable.  The  total  thickness  of  the  differ* 
ent  beds  of  the  oolite  formation,  comprising  the  beds  of  clay,  has 
been  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  to  which,  if  we  add 
500  feet  for  the  lias,  we  shall  have  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  of 
strata,  that  have  evidently  been  deposited  in  an  ancient  ocean  of  vast 
depth,  as  the  numerous  shells,  and  other  animal  remains,  distributed 
in  every  part  of  this  series  of  strata,  are  those  of  marine  animals,  with 
one  remarkable  exception.  The  shells  include  various'genera,  and 
species  of  bivalves  and  univalves ;  there  are  numerous  fossil  remains 
of  coralline  animals  and  sponges  in  one  of  the  beds,  hence  denominated 
the  coral  rag.  Bones  and  teeth  of  enormous  animals,  allied  to  the 
crocodile,  are  found  both  in  lias  and  the  oolites  ;  and  the  remains  of 
one  species  of  these  animals  which  had  wings,  have  been  discovered 
near  Lyme,  and  also  at  Stonesfield,  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  animal  remains  in  the  oolite  and  lias,  prove  that  the  beds  were 
deposited  in  an  ancient  sea ;  but  fragments  of  wood,  and  bones  of  fresh 
water  animals,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  same  beds,  which  indicate 
that  there  was  dry  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  rivers,  by  which  the  frag« 
ments  and  bones  had  been  transported  into  the  sea. 

At  Stonesfield,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a  small 
species  of  didelphis  (opossum)  have  been  found  in  calcareous  sand- 
stone of  the  oolite  formation,  which  is  the  only  instance,  at  present 
known,  of  the  remains  of  any  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia  being  found 
in  the  secondary  strata,  whether  above  or  below  the  oolite  beds. 

In  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  there  is  an  imperfect  coal 
formation  among  the  oolite  beds,  containing  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants ;  and  in  one  situation,  the  fossil  stems  of  a  gigantic  equisetum 
are  found  in  an  erect  position,  indicating  that  they  are  in  the  place  in 
which  they  originally  grew.  This  imperfect  coal  formation  was  pro- 
bably deposited  in  a  freshwater  lake,  that  was  occasionally  dry. 

Over  the  oolites,  occur  beds  of  green  and  ferruginous  ^^d,  covered 
by  thick  beds  of  chalk :  all  these  beds  contain  exclusively  remains  of 
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marine  animals,  but  in  the  wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  the  chalk  and 
green  sand  do  not  rest  upon  the  oolites,  but  on  beds  of  clay  and 
sandstone,    about    1,200  feet   thick,   which  contain   the  remains  of 
terrestrial  plants  and  freshwater  animals.     The  chalk  beds  have  been 
removed  from  the  valley  of  the  weald,  by  causes  perhaps  not  easily  to 
be  explained.     The  whole  of  the  weald  is  composed  of  the  freshwater 
beds,  which  pass  under  the  surrounding  chalk  hills  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs.     The  freshwater  beds  have  received  the  name  of  the 
wealden  beds  ;  they  extend  from  Hastings  into  Dorsetshire,  but  are  not 
found  north  of  the  Thames.     The  wealden  is  a  local  formation,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deposited  in  the  bed,  or  delta,  of  a  river  of  vast  breadth 
for  the  supply  of  which  a  large  extent  of  country  would  be  required. 
This  country  must  afterwards  have  been  submerged  to  a  great  depth 
under  the  ocean,  and  covered  with  the  chalk  strata  and  green  sand 
about  2,000  feet  in  thickness  :  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  chalk  and 
subjacent  strata  were  elevated,  to  form  the  present  land  of  the  south- 
eastern counties.     However  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  repeated  oscillations  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  which  the  land 
was  alternately  submerged  under  the  ocean,  and  upheaved  above  its 
waves,  the  proofs  of  such  alternations  are  too  manifest  to  be  denied, 
at  least  by  those  who  have  carefully  examined  the  geology  of  this 
district.  * 

The  green  and  ferruginous  sand  under  the  chalk,  and  a  bed  of 
dark  clay  called  gait,  which  separates  them,  contain  analogous  marine 
fossils,  and  arc  regarded  as  members  of  the  chalk  formation  ;  they  do 
not  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface  in  England,  but  are  to  be  traced 
along  the  feet  of  the  range  of  chalk  hills,  cropping  out  beneath  the 
chalk.  The  northern  termination  of  the  chalk  range  runs  from  near 
Dorchester,  in  a  north-east  direction,  through  Wiltshire,  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire.  Chalk  is 
continued  into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  thence  along  the  wolds  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  where  it  terminates  near  Flamborough 
Head.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  England,  south  of  this 
range,  has  a  substratum  of  chalk,  except  in  the  wealds  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  where  the  chalk  appears  to  have  been  removed,  as  we  have 
before  stated.  In  some  parts,  the  chalk  is  covered  by  tertiary  beds  of 
clay  and  sand,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed.     The  average  thick- 

*  A  very  valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  south-cast  of  England,  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.  F.ll.S.,  of  Lewes,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  remains  of  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
extraordinary  animals,  of  the  saurian  genus,  hitherto  known.  The  one  called  the 
iguanodon,  an  herbivorous  reptile,  70  feet  in  length ;  the  other,  called  the  hylsosaurus. 
The  remains  were  found  in  the  gritstone  of  the  wealden  beds,  in  Tilgate  Forest. 
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nesa  of  the  chalk  beds,  where  fully  developed,  may  be  stated  at  about 
1,000  feet ;  the  lower  beds  contain  few  flints,  the  upper  beds  contain 
numerous  nodules  and  irregular  layers  of  flint  Many  of  the  animal 
remains  are  extremely  delicate,  but  are  in  high  preservation,  which 
proves  that  chalk  was  deposited  in  a  tranquil  sea.  Vegetable  remains 
are  extremely  rare  in  chalk,  and  fragments  or  pebbles  of  any  other 
rock  rarely  occur,  except  in  the  lowest  beds,  which  are  sometimes 
intermixed  with  the  green  sand  on  which  the  chalk  rests. 

Before  terminating  the  account  of  the  secondary  strata,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  marine  organic  remains  are  not  identical 
with  species  existing  in  the  present  seas,  but  many  of  them  are  allied 
to  genera,  that  inhabit  the  seas  of  tropical  climates.  The  new  red 
sandstone  and  lias  rarely  attain  any  considerable  elevation.  The 
oolite  range,  in  some  parts  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  the  Hambleton 
Hills,  in  Yorkshire,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  1,000  feet  Crow- 
borough  Beacon,  the  highest  part  of  the  wealden  beds,  is  804  feet 
Leith  Hill,  Surrey,  composed  of  green  sand,  is  993  feet ;  and  Ink 
Pen  Beacon,  Hampshire,  the  highest  part  of  the  chalk  range,  b  1,011 
feet 

The  secondary  strata  we  have  been  describing,  generally  dip 
gently  towards  the  south-east,  and  rise  towards  the  north-west,  so  that 
a  traveller  leaving  the  northern  escarpment  of  chalk  in  Berkshire, 
and 'proceeding  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  Worcestershire,  would  pass 
in  succession  over  the  edges  of  all  the  secondary  strata,  from  the 
chalk  to  the  red  sandstone,  in  the  vale  of  Severn.  The  true  character 
of  the  diflferent  strata  is  in  many  parts  concealed  by  vegetable  soil 
and  cultivated  fields,  but  may  be  discovered  where  the  surface  is 
broken,  or  where  recent  intersections  have  been  made  in  forming 
roads  or  cutting  canals. 

Tertiary  Strata.  —  The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  all  the 
beds  that  have  been  deposited  subsequently  to  the  chalk  strata ;  in 
many  situations  they  cover  chalk.  The  organic  remains,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  in  the  tertiary  strata,  diflfer  much  from  those  found  in  the 
secondary  strata,  and  resemble  or  approach  nearer  to  existing  species, 
particularly  in  the  upper  or  most  recent  beds.  The  bones  of  large 
manuniferous  animab  are  found  also  in  some  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
but  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  secondary.  In  England^ 
the  tertiary  beds  occur  only  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  and  present 
but  little  variety. 

The  London  clay,  and  plastic  clay,  cover  the  vale  of  Thames,  from 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  extend 
through  Essex  to  Harwich.  The  London  clay,  and  plastic  clay,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  formation  of  sand  and  clay,  varying  in  different 
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parte ;  the  lower,  or  what  is  improperly  called  the  plastic  clay,  con- 
siste  chiefly  of  different  beds  of  sand,  in  M'hich  are  a  few  beds  of  clay. 
The  London  clay  consists  chiefly  of  one  thick  bed  of  dark  clay,  the 
upper  part  is  generally  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  is  more 
arenaceous  than  the  lower  beds.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  that 
cover  the  chalk  near  London,  varies  from  200  to  300  feet.  It  has 
been  frequently  sunk  through,  in  the  search  for  good  water,  which 
can  rarely  be  obtained  above  the  chalk,  as  the  clay  beds  contain 
Bulphuret  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Several  beds  of  this  clay  are  used  as  brickearth.     In  the  lower 
Bands  near  Reading,  are  numerous  oyster-shells,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  in  this  formation,  is  marine  ; 
but  the  remains  of  some  freshwater  animals  also  occur  in  it,  and  the 
heads  of  small  crocodiles  have  been  found  in  the  London  clay.  Fossil 
wood,  pierced  by  an  animal  resembling  the  teredo,  is  very  common, 
but  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  remains  are  those   of  fruit  or 
ligneous  seed-vessels,  which  are  abundant  in  this  formation,  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey.     The  vegetable  remains,  and  those  of  freshwater 
animals,  indicate  that  the  London  clay  and  sand  were  deposited  in  a 
bay  or  estuary,  into  which  rivers  of  fresh  water  transported  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  neighbouring  country.     Beds  of  plastic  and  London  clay 
extend  along  the  southern  side  of  Hampshire,  and  into  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  on  the  coast,  from  Southampton  river  to  Brighton.     The 
London  and  plastic  clay  of  the  Thames  has  been  called  the  London 
Basin,  and  that  of  Hampshire  has  been  called  the  basin  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight     It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  strata  were  deposited  in 
4istant  bays  or  seas;  but  there  are  patches  of  similar  strata  upon 
several  intervening  chalk  hills.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  two 
basins  were  once  united,  but  have  been  separated  by  the  upheaving 
of  the  chalk  hills,  of  which  evident  indications  are  afforded ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  beds  of  chalk  that  range  through  the 
middle  of  the  island,  are  thrown  into  a  vertical  position,  of  which 
sections  are  distinctly  displayed,  at  Alum  Bay,  on  the  west,  and  White 
Cliff*  Bay  on  the  east.     The  London  and  plastic  clay,  which  in  other 
situations  are  nearly  horizontal,  have  here  been  upheaved  with  the  chalk, 
and  present  numerous  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  standing  nearly  erect, 
which  coukl  never  have  been  their  original  position      The  total  thick- 
ness of  the  upheaved  beds,  is  about  3,000  feet.     This  disruption  and 
elevation  of  the  strata  may  be  traced  westward  into  Dorsetshire,  and 
was  evidently  posterior  to  the  deposition. of  the  London  and  plastic 
clay,  for  these  beds  are  upheaved  with   the  chalk.     In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  there  is  a  calcareous  tertiary  formation,  which  has  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  no  part  of  England,  consbting  of  beds  of  sand  and 
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limestone,  with  freshwater  shells ;  in  some  parts  it  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  make  good  building-stone.  The  upper  freshwater  limestone  is 
principally  a  calcareous  marie,  containing  numerous  well-preserved 
shelb  of  the  planorbis  and  lymneus.  The  freshwater  beds,  above  the 
London  clay,  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island ;  they  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  in  an  extensive  freshwater  lake,  when  the  surface 
of  the  land  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

In  some  of  the  southern  counties,  occasional  beds  of  siliceous  sand 
occur,  over  the  London  clay  and  chalk,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  upper  marine  sand  of  the  Paris  Basin.  This  is  some* 
times  called  the  Bagshot  sand,  from  its  occurrence  in  a  considerable 
mass  at  Bagshot,  in  Surrey. 

There  only  remains  one  other  tertiary  formation  to  be  described, 
which  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  pro* 
vincially  called  the  Crag.  It  consists  of  ferruginous  sand  and  clay, 
intermixed  with  masses  of  chalk  and  London  clay.  The  beds  are 
irregular  and  much  contorted,  and  contain  numerous  marine  shells, 
with  fossil  sponges  and  alcyonites ;  the  organic  remains,  for  the  most 
part,  resemble  species  existing  in  the  present  seas.  The  sand  of  the 
Crag  is  sometimes  indurated  into  sandstone.  Below  the  Crag  is  a 
thin  stratum  of  gravel,  resting  on  chalk ;  this  stratum  contains  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees,  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
strata,  and  also  leaves  and  seed  vessels,  with  bones,  teeth,  and  tusks 
of  the  elephant,  and  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  the  ox  and  deer. 
This  stratum  stretches  into  the  sea.  Off  Harborough  the  fishermen 
have  dragged  up  many  hundred  specimens  of  the  molar  teeth  of 
elephants.  —  (^Woodward*  s  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  Norfolk,) 

In  the  cliffs  of  Sussex,  near  Brighton,  there  is  a  stratum  composed 
of  sand,  intermixed  with  nodules  of  flint  and  masses  of  chalk,  which 
bears  close  resemblance  to  the  Norfolk  Crag:  in  this  stratum  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  horse  and  ox,  and  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the 
elephant,  have  been  found ;  it  has  hence  been  denominated,  by  Mr. 
Mantell,  the  Elephant  Bed. 

The  alluvial  and  diluvial  depositions  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
England,  consist  of  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  loose  blocks 
and  fragments  of  rock,  often  of  considerable  size:  they  are  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  a  detailed  description  in  the  present  outline. 
Alluvial  depositions  are  now  forming  in  the  banks  and  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  and  in  valleys,  but  the  beds  of  gravel  and  scattered 
blocks  of  stone  have  been  carried  from  distant  districts,  by  causes 
which  we  no  longer  see  in  operation.  Fragments  of  the  rocks  of 
Cumberland  and  Wales  are  scattered  over  many  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  beds  of  flint  gravel  occur  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
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the  chalk  duitricts,  not  only  in  the  valleys  but  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
proving  the  transporting  power  of  a  mighty  rush  of  waters,  that  has 
Bwept  over  the  earth's  surface ;  and  indicating  also,  that  in  some  in- 
stances a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  elevation  of 
different  parts  of  the  country,  since  these  blocks  of  sand  and  beds  of 
gravel  were  deposited  in  their  present  situations.  In  many  beds  of  clay 
and  gravel,  as  well  as  in  the  floors  of  caverns,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the 
elephant  and  other  large  animals  are  found,  of  which  the  species  are 
at  present  extinct  in  Europe.  The  hyena  and  the  great  cavern  bear 
have  chiefly  left  their  remains  in  caverns ;  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
elephants  are  generally  found  in  valleys.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  all  these  animals  were  once  natives  of  this  country.  The  phe- 
nomena presented  by  transported  blocks  of  stone  and  beds  of  gravel, 
offer  to  the  mind  of  the  geologist  subjects  for  profound  meditation, 
though  they  only  afford  us  proofs  of  one  of  the  latest  revolutions  that 
have  changed  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  northern  latitudes. 

The  mineral  and  thermal  waters  of  England  and  Wales  present 
nothing  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice.  The  thermal  waters  of  Bath 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  have 
decreased  in  temperature  for  2,000  years.  The  hot  wells  at  Bristol, 
like  those  of  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia,  and  Moutiers,  in  the  Tarentaise, 
were  affected  by  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  in  1755;  they  were 
coloured  red,  and  rendered  unfit  for  use  several  months  afterwards. 
The  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters  is  117°  and  112°  Fahrenheit;  those 
of  Bristol  are  74®,  Buxton  82°,  and  Matlock  65°,  Warm  springs  rise 
in  many  parts  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  but  the  temperature  is  re- 
duced by  admixture  with  cold  springs  near  the  surface.  No  thermal 
springs  are  known  in  England,  except  in  Derbyshire  and  Somerset- 
shire. 

Sect.  8.     ClinuUe* 

The  climate  of  a  country  means  all  the  modifications  of  the  air,  by 
which  the  organs  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  are  affected. 
These  modifications  are  referable  chiefly  to  grades  and  vicissitudes 
of  temperature ;  to  clearness  and  serenity ;  to  degrees  of  humidity ; 
to  variations  of  pressure,  and  of  electrical  states ;  to  the  admixture 
of  various  foreign  gases ;  to  the  more  subtile  emanations  dissolved  in 
the  atmospheric  moisture ;  and  to  tranquillity  and  motion  as  respects 
horizontal  and  vertical  currents.  These  diversified  conditions  depend 
upon  the  distance  from  the  equator ;  upon  the  soil ;  upon  adjoining 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  upon  the  physical  circumstances  of  ad- 
joining regions ;  and  they  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the 
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d^relopement  and  health  of  vegetable  and  animal  structures,  —  upon 
the  sensations,  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  moral  constitution  of 
man. 

Engkmd  enjoys  a  climate  resulting  from  several  associated  circum. 
stances :  1st,  from  its  distance  from  the  equator ;  2d,  from  its  geogra- 
phical position  and  relations ;  Sd,  from  the  prevailing  winds  or  currents 
of  air  passing  over  it ;  4th,  from  its  geology,  soil,  cultivation,  and  vege- 
tation ;  and,  5th,  from  elevation  above  the  level  of,  and  from  prox- 
imity to,  the  sea.  Each  of  these  exerts  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
eHmate  of  the  country;  but  there  are  numerous  phenomena  con- 
nected with  them,  which  are  as  yet  either  altogether  unknown  as 
respects  some  situations,  or  imperfectly  ascertained  as  regards  others. 
England  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
consequently  where  the  range  of  temperature  is  considerable,  although 
very  much  less  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  either  of  the  great  con- 
tinents. It  is  influenced  by  the  warmth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
south  and  west ;  by  the  cold  proceeding  from  immense  fields  of  ice, 
on  the  north ;  by  the  vapour  exhaled  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  the  comparatively  dry  air  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
on  ih%  other.  These  aflect  the  temperature,  the  humidity,  and  the 
currents  of  its  atmosphere.  The  temperature  varies  with  the  de- 
clination of  the  sun,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  latter 
depending  much  upon  the  former.  As  the  sun  passes  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  equator,  and  warms  the  surface  of  countries  near  the 
northern  tropic  and  of  the  Atlantic,  the  prevailing  current  of  air  is 
from  the  north ;  the  air  cooled  in  the  icy  regions  moving  southwards, 
and  replacing  that  elevated  into  the  higher  regions  from  the  surfaces 
heated  by  the  shifted  position  of  the  sun.  Hence  northerly  winds 
prevail  in  spring  and  summer,  and  depress  the  temperature  very 
considerably  in  these  seasons ;  these  winds  exceeding  the  southerly, 
upon  an  average  of  10  years,  in  the  proportion  of  192  to  173,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Daniell.  Owing  to  the  great  cold  of  the  European 
continent,  during  spring,  and  the  comparative  warmth  of  the  Atlantic, 
heightened  both  by  the  northern  declination  of  the  sun,  and  by  the 
flow  of  the  intertropical  Atlantic  waters  into  the  northern  and  polar 
seas,  an  atmospheric  current  is  established  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
the  air  cooled  by  the  Continent  replacing  that  which  rises  warm 
firom  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  easterly  winds  prevail  in 
March,  April,  and  May ;  and  a  combination  of  the  two  foregoing 
circumstances  generally  occasions  the  winds  to  blow  most  frequently 
from  points  intermediate  between  north  and  east,  during  the  months 
of  spring  and  summer. 

The  temperature  of  the  inland  countries  of  Europe  being  raised 
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in  summer  and  autumn,  the  air,  loaded  with  exhalations  from  the 
ocean,  rushes  to  replace  the  strata  which  are  constantly  rising  from 
the  heated  surfaces  of  these  countries;  and  westerly  winds  con- 
sequently prevail  during  these  seasons.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  its  northern  parts,  having  quickly 
cooled  much  below  the  temperature  of  the  adjoining  ocean,  northerly 
and  easterly  winds  again  appear,  and  predominate  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December. 

Thus  the  altered  position  of  the  sun,  the  frigoriiic  effect  of  the 
northern  regions,  the  high  and  equable  temperature  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  the  varying  temperature  of  the  European  continent  with 
the  seasons,  combine  to  give  certain  directions  to  the  atmospheric 
currents  passing  over  the  British  Islands.  These  currents,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  manifested  by  the  state  of  the  winds ;  for,  as 
more  even  than  two  currents  may  be  established  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  there  are  numerous  causes  of  divarication, —  some 
of  which  are  local,  others  consisting  of  contingent  or  occasional 
phenomena,  —  so  it  follows  that  the  lowest  of  these  currents,  con- 
stituting the  winds,  may  often  vary  remarkably  from,  or  even  be  quite 
opposite  to,  the  more  important  current  established  in  the  next  super- 
imposed stratum  of  the  great  atmospheric  ocean.  Hence  the  wind 
in  valleys,  or  near  the  bases  of  mountains,  is  often  in  a  different,  or 
even  opposite,  quarter  from  that  at  elevated  positions,  or  at  their 
summits. 

The  same  circumstances  which  combine  to  give  direction  to  the 
winds  also  occasion  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  atmospheric  heat 
and  humidity  in  this  country.  The  winds  from  the  north  convey  to 
it,  at  all  seasons,  the  frigoriiic  influence  of  the  polar  regions,  somewhat 
tempered,  however,  by  the  warmer  ocean  placed  between  it  and  the 
northern  barrier  of  ice.  As  these  winds  veer  towards  the  west,  and 
as  a  more  extensive  surface  of  the  warmer  Atlantic  and  northern 
oceans  is  swept  by  them,  their  temperature  is  proportionally  elevated^ 
and  their  humidity  increased  ;  but,  as  they  change  towards  the  east, 
especially  in  winter  and  spring,  their  temperature  is  equally  lowered, 
and  their  humidity  diminished,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  of  frozen 
and  dry  country  over  which  they  pass,  and  the  very  limited  extent  of 
ocean  between  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the  west  coast  of  con- 
tinental Europe ;  and  they  consequently  reach  the  former  but  little 
tempered  from  the  state  in  which  they  left  the  north-eastern  regions 
of  the  latter  ;  the  winds  blowing  from  this  quarter  being  the  coldest 
that  pass  over  the  British  Isles. 

The  warmth  and  softness  of  the  south,  south-west,  and  west  winds 
are  caused  by  the  temperature  of  the  extensive  ocean  from  which 
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they  proceed;  and  which,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain, 
retains  a  mean  heat  much  above  that  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere, 
and  still  more  above  that  of  the  land.  During  winter  and  spring  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  earth's 
surface,  in  this  latitude,  is  very  great,  and  is  heightened,  at  these 
seasons,  as  well  as  in  others,  by  the  flow  of  the  inter-tropical  waters 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east ;  the  edge  of  this  great  current 
sweeping  along  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  slightly  influencing  the 
Irish  Channel,  so  as  to  constitute  what  is  known  to  navigators  by  the 
name  of  the  inset  of  this  channel ;  and  thereby  tempering  the  climate 
of  that  island,  as  well  as  that  of  the  southern  and  western  sides  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  physical  circumstances  already  adduced 
explain  not  only  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  and  the  variations 
of  temperature  observed  to  follow  every  change  in  the  atmospheric 
current,  but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  the  comparative  dryness  and 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  the  deposition  of  the  exhaled  moisture  in 
the  states  of  snow,  rain,  fog,  and  dew.  The  quantity  of  moisture 
which  the  air  will  retain,  without  affecting  its  transparency,  varies 
very  remarkably  with  its  temperature.  Mr.  Leslie  ascertained,  that 
air,  at  the  freezing  point,  is  capable  of  holding  a  portion  of  moisture 
equal  to  160th  part  of  its  own  weight;  at  the  temperature  of  59% 
the  80th  part ;  at  that  of  86%  the  40th  part ;  at  113°,  the  20th  part ; 
and  at  that  of  140°,  the  10th  part ;  so  that  the  air  has  its  dryness 
doubled  at  each  rise  of  temperature  answering  to  27°  of  Fahrenheit. 
While  the  temperature,  therefore,  advances  uniformly  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  dissolving  power  which  this  communicates  to  the  air 
mounts  with  the  accelerating  rapidity  of  a  geometrical  series.  It 
follows,  that  when  the  air,  at  any  given  temperature,  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  a  depression  of  temperature  will  make  it  yield  a 
portion  of  such  moisture  proportioned  to  the  depression ;  the  mois- 
ture thus  parted  with  assuming  various  forms,  according  to  the 
elevation  at  which  the  separation  takes  place,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  change  of  temperature  occurs. 

From  the  above  it  follows,  that  the  amount  of  evaporation,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  quantity  of  moisture  which  the  air  will  retain  without 
affecting  its  transparency,  must  depend  chiefly  upon  its  temperature. 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.Daniell  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  this  in  re- 
spect of  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  the  results  of  their  inquiries  very 
closely  accord.  The  average  annual  amount  of  evaporation,  according  to 
Mr.  Daniell,  is  23*974  inches,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  proceeds  during 
the  several  months  of  the  year  is  estimated  by  him  as  follows :  — 
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Inehes. 

Inchec 

0-413 

July 

-  3-293 

0*7S3 

August 

-  3*327 

1-488 

September     - 

-  2-620 

2-290 

October 

-  1-488 

3-286 

November 

-  0-770 

3 -760 

December 

-  0-516 
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January    -        -        -         - 

February 

March  -  -  - 

April         -         -         .         - 

May        . 

June  -  -  - 

Thus  the  average  monthly  amount  of  evaporation  increases  and 
diminishes  with  the  temperature.  The  average  annual  amount  of 
rain  that  falls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Daniell,  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  annual  amount  of  eva- 
poration, or  2S-^g^  inches ;  the  several  months  contributing  the  follow- 
ing proportions :  — 

Inches.  Inchet. 

July 2-516 

August  -  -             -             -  1-453 

September  -          -         -         -  2-193 

October  -             -             -  2-073 

November  -          -          -          -  2-400 

December  ...  2-426 


January         ....  1-483 
February    -  -  -  -  0-746 

March        -  .  -         -  1-440 

AprU      ....  1-786 

May 1-853 

June       -  -  -  .  1*830 


When  we  observe  the  immense  oceanic  surface  to  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  British  Isles,  the  humidity  of  the  winds  blowing  from  these 
directions  must  be  anticipated ;  and  when  we  remark  the  extensive 
continent  to  the  east,  and  its  comparative  dryness  in  spring  and 
summer,  and  more  especially  in  winter,  when  the  earth's  surface,  with 
its  rivers  and  lakes,  is  congealed  into  an  icy  crust,  and  the  moisture  of 
the  air  is  precipitated  in  the  states  of  hail,  snow,  or  hoar-froast,  the 
dryness  of  the  east  winds  must  be  equally  obvious.  The  moist  and 
warm  winds  from  the  former  directions  deposit  their  moisture  in  the 
form  of  rain,  when  changes  in  the  temperature  and  electrical  condi- 
tions diminish  the  solvent  property  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  when 
the  temperature  of  the  land  sinks  below  that  of  the  adjoining  ocean^ 
and  when  the  air  is  thereby  cooled  as  it  passes  to  the  east  Hence  the 
principal  part  of  the  rain  in  England  is  from  the  west,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  falling  on  the  west  side  of  the  kingdom. 
During  spring,  when  north-east  winds  prevail,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  sun  s  declination,  and  the  much  greater  wai'mth  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  dryness  of  the  air,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
stated  above,  is  often  remarkable ;  and  when  these  winds  begin  to  blow, 
they  generally  precipitate,  by  their  great  coldness,  the  moisture  as  it 
rises  from  the  warmer  surface  of  the  earth,  or  surrounding  waters  and 
lakes,  in  the  form  of  fogs  or  mists ;  and  are  often  the  cause  of  the 
catarrhal,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  rheumatic,  and  aguish  affections 
prevalent  at  this  season,  more  especially  when  they  pass  over  low, 
humid,  and  marshy  grounds,  as  in  various  parts  of  Esses,  Cambridge- 
shire, &c. 
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During  rammer  and  autumn,  westerly  winds  are  most  prevalent ; 
and  the  air,  loaded  with  moisture  exhaled  from  the  ocean,  rushes  to 
replace  the  strata  which  are  constantly  rising  from  the  heated  surfaces 
of  the  inland  countries  of  Europe,  and  deposits  it  in  the  form  of  rain 
as  it  passes  over  the  nearest  land ;  the  mountains,  hills,  and  places  in 
their  vicinity,  which  first  attract  the  clouds  formed  by  the  exhaled 
moisture,  experiencing  the  greatest  fall.  Still  the  air  does  not  thus  lose 
all  its  moisture,  but  only  that  part  which  the  change  produced  by  the 
terrestrial  radiation  in  its  temperature  and  in  its  electricities,  renden 
it  incapable  of  holding  in  solution ;  and  the  atmospheric  current,  in 
its  course  eastward,  often  parts  with  other  portions,  until  it  has  its 
solvent  properties  again  increased,  by  the  greater  heat  of  the 
European  continent  in  these  seasons ;  and  the  rains  are  replaced  by 
n^htly  falls  of  dew,  i»  the  nocturnal  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface 
lowers  the  temperature,  and  also  the  solvent  powers,  of  the  ad« 
joining  stratum  of  air.  When,  however,  the  southern  declination 
of  the  sun  at  the  end  of  autumn  reduces  more  permanently  the 
temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  air,  being  consequently  cooled, 
precipitates  a  large  portion  of  its  moisture  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
lower  stratum  rushes  westward,  to  replace  the  stratum  elevated  into  its 
higher  re^ons  from  the  now  warmer  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  whilst 
this  latter  stratum,  in  the  higher  regions,  rushes  eastwards,  and,  as  it 
cools,  replaces  that  which  is  attracted  westward  by  the  cause  just 
assigned;  a  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  from  east  to  west  in  the  lower, 
and  from  west  to  east  in  the  upper,  stratum,  being  thus  established. 
It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  falls  of  rain  often  take  place 
from  the  east  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  commencement  of 
winter:  the  moisture  which,  in  spring  and  summer,  had  passed  over 
this  country,  either  dissolved  in  the  air,  or  suspended  in  the  form  of 
clouds,  and  been  conveyed  to  the  dry  and  comparatively  warm 
atmosphere  of  continental  Europe,  returning  again  over  Great 
Britain,  and  giving  rise  to  prolonged  rains  or  fogs,  as  the  currents 
and  solvent  powers  of  the  air  change  with  the  varying  position  of  the 
sun,  and  with  the  different  degrees  of  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  of  the  ocean,  at  the  same  latitude.  A  large  por- 
tion, also,  of  the  rain  which  falls  when  the  winds  blow  from  easterly 
quarters,  is  owing  to  the  circulation  of  the  warm  and  moist  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  into  the  higher  regions,  and  thence  eastwards, 
where  it  passes  into  the  lower  regions  as  it  cools,  and  replaces  that 
which  flows  westwards  and  afterwards  rises  from  the  warmer 
surface  of  the  ocean ;  the  moisture  thus  exhaled  from  the  Atlantic 
not  being  altogether  deposited  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow  until  it 
has  nearly  gcme  the  circuit  now  pointed  out* 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  takes  place  with  the 
winds  at  north-east  or  east,  particularly  during  winter  and  spring, 
unless  they  veer  towards  the  north  or  south,  or  unless  the  clouds 
formed  by  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  ocean  move  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air  in  a  westerly  direction,  and,  as  they  become  further 
cooled  by  the  land,  either  change  their  course,  in  the  manner  just 
stated,  or  impart  their  moisture  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  cir- 
culating in  an  opposite  or  different  direction.  Thus,  we  generally 
perceive  that  rain  from  the  east,  or  rather,  with  the  wind  at  east,  is 
preceded  by  large  clouds  or  haziness  of  the  air,  rising  from  some  quarter 
connected  with  the  west;  and  that,  although  the  wind  may  still  continue 
to  blow  from  the  east,  these  clouds  extend,  rise  out  of  the  western 
horizon,  and  move  rapidly  to  the  east,  until  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes thick  in  all  directions ;  the  clouds  supplying  the  falls  of  rain 
from  the  east  actually  coming  from  the  west,  and  depositing  their 
moisture  in  the  course  of  that  circulation  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Those  who  have  been  led  by  their  occupations  to 
note  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  never  expect  the  cessation  of 
rain  from  the  east  until  the  western  hemisphere  becomes  clear,  or 
the  clouds  cease  to  rise  from  that  quarter;  nor  trust  to  any  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  if  heavy  clouds  rise  and  move  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  at  the  time. 
•  The  other  physical  circumstances  enumerated  above,  as  influencing 
the  climate  of  England,  are  altogether  such  as  exert,  upon  the  whole, 
a  favourable  effect.  The  elevation  of  particular  districts  is  nowhere 
so  great  as  very  remarkably  to  affect  the  temperature,  or  dryness 
of  the  air.  The  range  of  hills  extending  southwards  from  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  tends,  however,  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  in  their  vicinity,  or  in  places  situated  near  their 
bases;  and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  Welsh  mountains. 
But  the  geographical  and  other  physical  circumstances  of  the  west 
side  of  the  island  would  cause  a  greater  fall  of  rain  to  take  place  on 
it  than  on  the  east  side,  though  no  such  ranges  of  hills  existed.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  they  may  operate  in  producing  this  result, 
will  appear  more  fully  in  the  sequel ;  but  more  influence  seems  to 
have  been  imputed  to  them  than  they  really  exert. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  has  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  climate 
of  England,  but  chiefly  in  the  way  already  shown.  This  is  felt 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  principally  near  the  coast,  and  more 
especially  on  the  south-west  coast;  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly 
ranges  of  the  thermometer  being,  through  the  vast  extent  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent oceku,  very  much  limited ;  while  the  humidity  of  the  air  is 
at  the  same  time  increased.   The  tempering  effects  of  the  sea  on  the  east 
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side  of  Great  Britain  are  very  much  less  than  on  the  west  The  sea 
off  the  former  is  cooled  in  winter  and  spring  by  the  waters  of  the 
Germanic  rivers,  which  are  poured  into  it  at  a  temperature  little 
short  of  the  freezing  point ;  whilst  that  off  the  latter  is  influenced  by 
the  constant  flow  of  the  Atlantic  towards  the  polar  seas,  as  stated 
above.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel,  even  in 
January,  seldom  falls  below  50^  Fahrenheit ;  and  that  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  same  latitude,  is  very  considerably  above  this  ;  whilst  the  German 
Ocean,  in  the  same  season,  is  several  degrees  below  50°,  it  seldom 
rising  above  45°,  excepting  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  geology  of  England  exerts,  on  the  whole,  but  little  influence 
upon  the  climate,  excepting  in  as  far  as  it  contributes  to  form  the 
soil  and  to  determine  cultivation ;  and  it  is  nowhere  such  as  can  in- 
juriously affect  the  atmosphere.  The  face  of  the  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  sufficiently  undulating  to  facilitate  the  percolation  of 
superabundant  moisture,  and  to  favour  its  flow  into  adjoining  rivers ; 
and  it  is  only  in  certain  limited  tracts,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  absorbent,  or  marshy,  as  in  parts  of 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Essex,  and 
in  a  few  places  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  that  the  moisture  is  retained  until 
it  is  altogether  evaporated  into  the  air,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of 
decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  or  the  gases  formed  by  their 
decomposition. 

The  cultivation  of  the  country  has  either  wholly  removed  or  mate* 
rially  diminished  most  causes  of  insalubrity,  and  increased  the  favour- 
able influence  of  the  circumstances  already  specified  upon  the  climate* 
The  temperature  of  some  countries  is  much  reduced,  the  humidity  of 
the  air  increased,  and  the  sources  of  disease  multiplied,  by  extensive 
forests  and  the  neglect  of  tillage ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  England. 
Our  woods  are  neither  large  nor  thick  enough  to  have  any  pernicious 
influence;  and  our  improved  system  of  agriculture  has  helped  to 
counteract  the  physical  causes  that  render  the  atmosphere  more 
moist  than  in  continental  countries.  In  some  parts,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  counties,  large  marshy  districts  have  been  drained  and 
cultivated,  and  rendered  drier  and  warmer,  as  well  as  more  salu- 
brious, than  formerly.  In  a  few  places,  however,  where  canals  have 
been  multiplied,  and  extended  through  tracts  where  they  could  not, 
from  their  level  and  other  circumstances,  drain  off  superabundant 
moisture,  the  climate  has  been  deteriorated.  But,  while  railroads 
form  so  rapid  and  so  attractive  a  means  of  public  conveyance,  canals 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  further  multiplied;  and,  after  all,  their 
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hijarious  influence  upon  the  climate^  is,  even  at  present,  but  little 
felt,  and  limited  to  a  few  places  only. 

The  general  results  of  the  circumstances  reviewed  above,  upon  the 
climate  of  England,  are  —  (a),  the  moderation  of  extremes  of  tem- 
perature ;  —  (6),  a  humid  state  of  atmosphere,  more  remarkable, 
however,  near  the  sea  coast  than  in  the  more  inland  parts,  and  on 
the  south-west  and  west  sides  than  on  the  east ;  —  (c),  an  uncertain 
and  changeable  state  of  the  seasons ;  —  (^),  very  frequent  vicissitudes 
of  atmospheric  temperature  and  humidity,  owing  chiefly  to  changes 
of  the  winds ;  —  (e),  a  limited  range  of  these  vicissitudes,  even  when 
they  are  most  frequent;  —  and  (y),  a  more  equable  and  milder 
climate,  although  more  humid  and  more  changeable,  within  certain 
limits,  than  any  other  country  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
equator.     Certain  of  these  results  require  illustration. 

a.  Tlie  temperature  is  so  moderated  in  its  extreme  ranges,  that  it 
seldom  falls  much  below  the  freezing  point,  even  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  coldest  month,  — very  rarely  so  low  as  22^  or  25°,  and  hardly 
ever  to  either  of  these  degrees,  excepting  in  the  more  inland  counties, 
and  east  side  of  the  kingdom ;  or  rises  above  78®  or  80°,  or  even  so 
high,  unless  in  the  south-east  and  inland  places,  in  the  warmest 
months  of  July  and  August.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  owing  to  their  nearer  proximity  to  the  ocean,  the  ex« 
tremes  of  temperature  are  still  more  limited,  the  thermometer 
seldom  falling  so  low,  and  very  rarely  lower  than  now  specified  ;  and 
hardly  ever  rising  above  75°.  So  that,  upon  the  whole  (ex- 
cepting where  diflerence  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
makes  a  slight  variation),  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  is  only  between  2°  and  3^  lower  than 
that  of  the  south-eastern  counties ;  the  more  moderate  heat  of  summer 
and  autumn,  in  the  former,  being  compensated  in  part  by  a  less 
extreme  or  permanent  degree  of  cold  in  winter  than  their  proximity 
to  the  Continent  occasions  in  the  latter ;  and  the  eflects  of  a 
more  distant  removal  from  the  equator  being,  in  some  measure, 
counteracted  by  the  tempering  influence  of  the  ocean.  The  difler- 
ence, however,  between  the  annual  temperature  of  the  northern  and 
the  south-western  and  inland  counties  is  much  greater  than  that 
between  the  northern  and  south-eastern ;  owing  to  the  more  distant 
removal  of  the  south-western  counties  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  their  nearer  proximity  to  the  equator.  In  the  midland  counties 
(and  especially  in  the  more  southerly  of  these),  the  heating  eflfects  of 
extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  land,  in  summer  and  autumn,  are  more 
manifestly  experienced,  and  the  cooling  influence  of  the  ocean  much 
less,  than  in  the  northern  ;  whilst  the  warmth  of  the  Atlantic,  in  winter 
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and  spriiigy  is  more  felt  than  the  cooling  influence  of  the  Continenti 
which,  at  these  seasons^  affects  chiefly  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
It  is  in  spring  that  the  greatest  difference  of  temperature,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  counties  of  England,  is  evinced ;  for  the 
former  experience  the  frigorific  influence  of  the  icy  and  northern 
regions  much  longer ;  and  the  latter  feel  the  effects  propagated  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  adjoining  ocean,  from  southern  and  wanner 
regions,  not  only  much  earlier,  but  also  to  a  greater  degree,  than  the 
more  northern  districts,  exclusive  of  the  nearer  approach  of  the  sun 
by  two  or  three  degrees. 

In  estimating  the  mean  temperature  of  England,  it  will  be  con. 
venient  to  consider  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  which  several  physical  circumstances  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguish.    1st.  The  south-east  part  consists  of  the  country  east  of  the 
longitude  of  London,  terminating  with  Norfolk  on  the  north,  and  with 
Kent  on  the  south.     2d.  The  south  district  consists  of  Surrey,  Wilt- 
shire, Sussex,  Hampshire,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight    3d.  The  south* 
west  comprises  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  CornwalL 
4th.  The  west  embraces  Wales,  and  parts  to  the  north  ward  on  that  side* 
5th.  The  north  takes  in  all  to  the  northward  of  the  fifty-third  degree 
of  latitude :  and,  6th.  The  inland  district  consists  of  the  remainder. 
Although  London  should   be  placed  in  the  south-eastern   district, 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  combine  to  give  it  a  somewhat 
peculiar  climate,  and  a  higher  mean  temperature  than  is  observed  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.     These  are, — its  position  near  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  the  high  cultivation  of  the  adjoining  country ;  the  influence 
of  innumerable  fires  and   gas-lights;    and   the  partial  shelter,  fur- 
nished by  the  high  grounds  to  the  northward,  from  the  winds  in  that 
quarter.     The  ground,  also,  is  so  completely  covered  by  buildings 
and  pavements,  and  is  so  drained  by  sewers,  &c.,  that  little  cold 
18   generated   during   the  nights   by  the  evaporation   of  moisture, 
which  can  be  given  out  but  to  a  limited  and  much  less  extent  than 
from  a  soil  covered  by  vegetable  productions :   the  only  counter- 
vailing circumstances  are  the  low,  open,  and  marshy  district  to  the 
eastward,  and   near  the   mouth  and  banks  of  the  Thames,  which 
admits  of  unbroken  currents  of  air  from  the  east,  and  the  practice  of 
watering  the   macadamized   and   muddy  streets.     These   affect,  in 
some  degree,  the  climate  of  London,  and  increase  aguish  and  similar 
disorders. 

1.  In  London^  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  50*39 ; 
of  imnler,  39*12  ;  of  spring^  48*76  ;  of  summery  62*32 ;  and  of  autumn^ 
51*35 ;  that  of  </antiary  being  37*36;  and  of  ./ufyand  August^  63*50  each. 

2.  In  the  south-easttm  cowUieSf  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
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year  may  be  estimated  at  48'81 ;  of  tainter^  37'20;  of  spring,  4'8*10; 
of  summer f  60*80 ;  and  of  aiUumtif  ^Q'SO ;  that  of  January  being 
S4*16  ;  and  of  Julyy  62*40. 

S.  In  the  southern  district,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
51*10;  of  wiwfer,  40*35 ;  of  5prtw^,  4-9*00 ;  of  summer,  6^*10  \  and  of 
autumn,  51*65  :  that  of  January  being  38*35  ;  and  of  July,  65*00. 

4.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about 
47*65  ;  of  winter,  37*50  ;  of  spring,  44*50 ;  of  summer,  59*50 ;  and  of 
autumn,  48*65  :  that  of  January  being  36*10;  and  of  July,  60*50. 

5.  In  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  or  peninsula  formed 
by  the  English  and  Bristol  Channels,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  52*50 ;  of  winter,  44*50 ;  of  spring,  49.60 ;  of  summer, 
60*50 ;  and  of  autumn  53*80 :  that  of  January  being  42*50  ;  and  of 
July,  63*50. 

6.  In  the  midland  counties,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
51*30  ;  of  winter,  40*60  ;  of  spring,  50*20 ;  of  summer,  64*30 ;  and  of 
autumn,  51*00 :  that  of  January  being  38*20 ;  and  July,  66*30. 

The  influence  of  the  geographical  position  of  England  upon  its 
temperature  is  well  shown  by  comparing  the  thermometric  ranges 
observed  in  it  and  in  continental  places  in  the  same  latitude.  At 
Moscow,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  north  of  England,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  40^,  whilst  that  of  the  hottest 
inonth  is  70*50. 

b.  Humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  :  but  the  air  is  not  equally  moist  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  at  all  seasons. 

.  The  seasons,  as  already  seen,  vary  in  this  respect  very  remarkably  ; 
but  the  months  of  February,  March,  January,  and  April  may  be 
considered  the  driest ;  and  summer,  autumn,  and  the  early  part  of 
winter  the  most  humid.  In  respect  of  situation,  the  south-west  and 
western  parts  of  England  are  much  more  moist  than  the  east,  south, 
and  inland  counties ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  them  much 
greater.  On  the  south-east  coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
annual  quantity  of  rain  varies  from  20  to  25  inches ;  whilst  in  the 
western  parts  it  ranges  from  30  to  51  inches,  according  to  the  locality  ; 
the  more  westerly  places,  and  those  situated  near  the  bases  of  the  most 
westerly  hills,  experiencing  the  greatest  falls.  In  many  situations,  also, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  foggy  and  drizzling  days  are  very  common, 
the  quantity  of  rain  or  moisture  then  deposited  being  insufRcient  to 
affect  the  rain-gauge.  In  Cornwall,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is 
about  45  inches ;  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days,  according  to 
Mr.  Giddy 's  register,  about  180,  —  a  number  not  materially  above 
that  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  the  difference  being  in  the 
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quantity  ftnd  continuance  of  the  fall,  rather  than  the  frequency  of  the 
occasions.  But,  even  when  there  is  no  fall  of  rain,  the  air  is  more 
constantly  humid  in  the  western  parts,  especially  near  the  coast,  than 
in  others.  This  is  shown  by  the  hygrometer,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  articles  of  iron  and  steel  rust  when  exposed  even  in  the  driest 
weather;  and  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  physical  circum- 
stances already  explained. 

The  inland,  south,  and  south-east  counties  possess,  upon  the  whole, 
the  driest  sur.  Of  the  inland  district,  those  parts  which  are  most 
elevated,  and  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  of 
the  range  of  high  hills  running  southwards  from  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  are  amongst  the  driest.  Yet  many  inland  places  ex- 
perience much  rain,  owing  chiefly  to  there  being  no  high  hills  or 
mountains  interposed  between  them  and  the  ocean^  and  to  hills  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  which  attract,  or  otherwise  affect,  the  clouds^ 
and  assist  in  condensing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  In  some  such 
places,  there  is  more  rain  than  in  parts  situated  nearer  to  the  western 
coast:  thus  there  is  a  greater  fall  of  rain  at  Manchester  than  at 
Liverpool;  and,  as  moisture  is  generally  precipitated  to  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  before  it  is  condensed  or  aggregated  into 
rain-drops,  it  follows  that  a  larger  quantity  falls  at  the  bases  of  high 
hills  or  mountains  than  on  their  summits. 

c.  The  variability  and  uncertainty  of  the  climate  of  England  hav6 
been  considered,  but  with  insuflicient  reason,  its  greatest  disadvan- 
tages. They  necessarily  result  from  the  circumstances  already  ex« 
plained ;  and  have  been  unwarrantably  assumed  as  injurious  to  the 
human  frame.  They  have,  also,  been  inconsiderately  magnified ; 
effects  have  been  imputed  to  them,  which  they  are  in  no  way  con- 
cerned in  causing ;  and  equal,  nay,  even  greater,  disadvantages,  in 
foreign  climates,  have  been  weighed  against  them,  and  been  unjustly 
considered  as  light  in  comparison.  The  frequent  vicissitudes  of 
atmospheric  temperature  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  variability  of  the 
winds  ;  depending  less  on  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  during  thei 
day,  and  of  radiation  through  the  night,  than  in  most  other  countries^ 
even  in  the  same  latitude.  But,  although  the  vicissitudes  of  tem-' 
perature  are  frequent,  the  range  is  generally  limited.  The  mean 
daily  (or  24  hours*)  range  of  the  register  thermometer,  for  London, 
taking  the  average  of  the  year^  is,  according  to  Howard  and  Danielle 
only  11° ;  in  the  midland  counties,  it  may  be  taken  as  high  as  14^  { 
and  in  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  only  at  8°,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  general  average  range  of  most  places  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
possessing  an  ocean  temperature.  The  observations  made  at  Naples^ 
Rome,   Montpelier,  and   Geneva,  give  13*3,  11*0,  12*0,   and  12*5 
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respectively,  although  not  made  from  a  register  thermometer,  which 
would  have  shown  the  daily  thermometric  range  to  be  greater. 
From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
§xireme  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greatest  in  the  more  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  somewhat  less  in  London,  much  less  near  the 
sea  coasts  and  least  of  all  in  the  south-west  districts  ;  and  the  observ- 
ations just  referred  to  confirm,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  inference.  The 
mean  daily  range  varies  with  the  seasons.  In  the  midland  counties, 
it  may  be  taken  at  9°  for  January ;  11®  for  February  ;  14®  in  March  ; 
18°  in  April ;  19°  in  May ;  20°  in  June ;  19°  in  July  ;  18°  in  August ; 
17°  in  September;  15°  in  October ;  11°  in  November;  and  10°  in 
December ;  the  variation  thus  increasing  and  diminishing  witli  the 
calorific  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  cooling  effects  of  radiation 
and  evaporation  from  the  soil  and  vegetation  during  the  nights ; 
being  greatest  when  the  sun's  rays  are  warmest,  and  terrestrial 
radiation  and  evaporation  most  active.  The  mean  daily  range,  for 
Ae  different  monthgy  is  much  less  near  the  sea  coast,  and  somewhat 
less  in  London,where  it  is  very  little  more  than  at  Naples. 

The  annual  range  of  the  register  thermometer  is  about  64°  in 
London ;  67°  in  the  south-east  districts  ;  65^  in  the  southern ;  58°  in 
the  western  ;  and  about  50°  in  the  south-west.  It  is  much  above  the 
highest  of  these  in  Rome,  Naples,  Nice,  Pau,  and  some  other  places 
resorted  to  by  those  who  make  climate  an  apology  for  residence  on 
the  Continent  I  The  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  lowest  in 
January  and  February,  when  it  is  28°  in  London ;  25°  in  Chelten- 
ham ;  31°  in  the  northern  counties ;  34°  in  the  south-east  districts  ; 
and  24°  at  Penzance :  and  greatest  in  April  and  May,  when  it  is  38°, 
36°,  39°,  44°,  and  25i°,  in  these  places  respectively. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  vicissitudes  of  temper- 
ature are  not  very  great,  although  frequent.  We  are  unable  to 
compare  them  with  those  observed  on  the  Continent  in  the  same 
latitude,  the  observations  we  have  examined  being  imperfect,  and 
rarely  made  in  the  night,  or  by  a  register  thermometer:  but, 
taking  into  consideration  the  calorific  power  of  the  sun  upon  a  greater 
extent  of  continent ;  the  cooling  action  of  the  soil  and  its  vegetable 
productions  by  evaporation,  radiation,  &c.  upon  the  air ;  the  influence 
of  high  mountains,  &c.,  independently  of  various  other  circumstances 
already  noticed ;  the  mean  daily  and  monthly  ranges,  and,  still  more, 
the  annual  range,  must  be  much  greater  than  in  this  country. 

7^  difference  between  the  mean  temperahare  of  the  coldest  and 
warmest  months  is  only  26°  in  London  ;  30°  in  Paris  ;  24^°  in  Eng- 
land generally  ;  18^°  in  Cornwall ;  31°  in  the  south-west  of  France  ; 
and  35j^°  in  the  south-east  of  France ;  and  32^°  in  Italy. 
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The  quantity  of  rain  which  fiedls  in  Paris  is  only  2  inches  less  than 
that  which  falls  in  London ;  whilst  that  which  falls  in  Rome  and 
Florence  is,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  nearly  32  inches,  or  as  much 
as  falls  at  Bristol  and  Clifton,  —  the  only  difference  being,  that  at 
Rome  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  117,  at  Bristol  about  140. 

2%tf  influence  of  the  climate  of  England  upon  the  human  con^ 
3titution  is  similar  to  that  produced  upon  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  even  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  warmth  of 
summer  is  never  so  great,  nor  its  accession  so  sudden,  as  to  occasion 
a  too  rapid  developement,  or  too  high  excitement,  of  organised 
bodies ;  nor  the  cold  of  winter  so  extreme  as  to  depress  their  vitality  to 
an  injurious  degree.  The  localities,  soil,  and  cultivation  are  such» 
with  few  exceptions,  as  prevent  the  generation  of  marsh  effluvia, 
whilst  the  fresh  and  strong  westerly  winds  which  prevail,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  country  between  the  continent  and  ocean,  cause 
a  continued  renewal  of  the  atmosphere,  even  in  the  closest  and  most 
crowded  streets  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  of  the  metropolis. 
As  respects  these  towns,  also,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is 
productive  of  great  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  washes  away  the  various 
animal  exuviae  and  impurities  into  the  sewers  and  subways,  and 
prevents  them  from  tainting  the  air. 

The  limits  of  this  chapter  will  not  admit  of  a  physiological  investiga- 
tion of  the  influence  of  odr  climate  upon  the  human  frame  ;  the  results, 
however,  rather  than  the  modes,  of  its  operation  may  be  briefly  shown. 
Its  humidity  furnishes  an  abundant  vegetation  and  supply  of  the  most 
important  plants  required  for  the  use  of  man  himself,  and  for  the 
sustenance  and  support  of  the  various  animals  most  suitable  for  his 
food ;  so  that  this  and  other  qualities  of  our  atmosphere,  combined 
with  the  fruitfulness  and  high  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  the  sources 
not  only  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  vegetable 
diet,  but  also  of  that  animal  food  which  is  more  largely  consumed  in  this 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  a  due  proportion  of  which  is  required  in 
temperate  and  northern  climates  for  the  proper  support  of  the  human 
species.  It  may,  therefore^  be  fairly  presumed,  unless  some  powerful 
countervailing  causes  be  in  operation,  that  persons  possessing  the 
advantages  of  such  appropriate  nourishment  from  their  childhood 
or  youth  will  be  also  the  most  perfectly  developed.  But,  except 
in  a  very  few  situations,  or  where  they  have  been  produced  by  the 
hands  of  man  himself,  no  countervailing  causes  of  the  kind  now 
alluded  to  exist.  The  same  physical  circumstances,  which  act  so 
beneficially  upon  those  individuals  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  best  suited  for  the  food  and  accommodation  of  man,  have 
also  a  most  favourable  influence  upon  the  human  constitution.    And 
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it  is  only  in  some  limited  districts  that  marsh  exhalations  partially 
counteract  the  effects  of  wholesome  nourishment ;  and,  in  large  and 
crowded  towns  and  factories,  that  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  arts  and  manufactories,  and  with  the  use  of  machinery,  produce 
similar  effects,  although  in  a  different  way. 

The  climate  of  England,  therefore,  by  its  direct  influence  upon 
the  human  constitution,  and  by  favouring  an  abundant  pro- 
duction of  those  plants  and  animals  most  serviceable  for  food,  is 
certainly  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe.  Its  vari- 
ability, both  in  the  commencement  and  course  of  the  different 
seasons,  is  confined,  as  shown  above,  within  moderate  limits ;  is  such  as 
seldom  affects  vegetation  and  animal  health  to  an  injurious  extent,  even 
when  greatest;  and,  although  hurtful  in  a  few  states  of  disease,  and 
the  usually  assigned  cause  of  more  disorder  than  it  actually  occasions, 
is  really  most  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  physical  powers, 
and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  Unless  when  extreme, 
frequent  vicissitudes  of  weather  preclude,  as  respects  the  community 
generally,  the  regular  adoption  of  means  to  guard  against  their 
operation :  the  system  consequently  becomes  habituated  to  them, 
and  is  fortified  against  their  influence.  That  this  is  the  cas^  is  shown 
by  the  vigorous  constitution,  mental  activity,  and  longevity  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  are  great  in  proportion  to  their  exposure  to  the 
open  air:  and,  the  more  the  climate  is  allowed  to  o^iferate  its  full 
effects,  without  the  restrictions  imposed  by  injudicious  refinement, 
luxury,  and  vicious  systems  of  physical  and  mental  education,  the 
more  robust,  muscular,  and  symmetrically  developed  does  the  human 
frame  become.  If  we  compare  the  physical  and  moral  history  of 
England  with  that  of  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  supposed  to 
possess  the  finest  climate,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  former  in  most 
particulars  will  be  evident. 

Among  those  who  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  our  climate 
is  Sir  William  Temple.  <*  I  must  needs,"  says  he,  **  add  one  thing 
more  in  favour  of  our  climate,  which  I  heard  the  king  say,  and  I 
thought  new  and  right,  and  truly  like  a  king  of  England,  that 
loved  and  esteemed  his  own  country :  it  was  in  reply  to  some  of 
the  company  that  were  reviling  our  climate,  and  extolling  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  or  at  least  of  France.  He  said  he  thought  that  was 
the  best  climate  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure, 
or  at  least  without  trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could 
be  in  England  more  than  any  other  country  in  Europe."  ^^  (  Works^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  220.) 
.    As  to  the  climate  of  England  in  relation  to  the  health  of  invalids^  a 
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few  observations  only  need  be  made.  Those  who  wish  to  possess 
further  information  on  the  subject  will  find  it  in  the  articles  referred 
to  below.*  It  has  been  too  generally  the  practice  to  recommend 
foreign  travel,  or  residence,  to  persons  suffering  from  various  slow 
diseases,  in  preference  to  a  change  to  places  in  this  country  equally 
suited  to  the  ailments  in  question  with  any  abroad.  Ignorance  of 
the  diversified  climate  of  this  kingdom,  at  different  seasons,  and  of 
that  of  foreign  parts,  to  which  invalids  are  usually  sent,  the  pernicious 
influence  of  fashion,  and  other  motives,  have  led  to  this  practice, 
which  too  many  have  had  cause  to  deplore.  So  diversified  is  the 
climate  of  England,  that  it  furnishes  a  suitable  residence  to  persons 
suffering  from  any  chronic  disease ;  and,  with  extremely  few  excep- 
tions, as  judicious  and  beneficial  a  choice  may  be  made  in  it  as  in  any 
country  abroad.  Even  in  those  diseases  where  it  is  beneficial  to 
conjoin  change  of  air  with  the  use  of  mineral  waters,  the  great  variety 
of  the  latter,  in  different  localities,  enables  the  physician  to  make  as 
advantageous  a  selection  for  his  patient  in  this  country  as  can  be 
made  for  him  in  any  other.  When  it  is  recollected  that  many,  who 
travel  in  order  to  obtain  the  doubtful  advantages  of  foreign  climate, 
mineral  waters,  and  change  of  living,  are  subjected  to  malaria,  and 
other  causes  of  disease,  which  scarcely  exist  in  this  country,  and 
either  fall  victims  to  them,  or  experience  their  ill  effects  for  many 
years  afterwards,  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  practice  will 
appear  small  indeed.  There  are  certain  well-ascertdned  facts,  con- 
nected with  change  of  climate  to  foreign  parts,  which  should  be 
known  to  those  who  wish  to  make  the  experiment.  1st,  That  the 
mean  duration  of  human  life,  in  those  very  places  on  the  Continent 
which  are  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  healthy  to  renovate  the  constitu- 
tions of  British  visiters,  is  actually  below  its  duration  in  the  most  un- 
healthy localities  in  this  country.  2d,  That  consumptions  —  for  the 
cure  of  which  such  places  are  principally  recommended  —  are  as 
prevalent,  if  not  more  so,  among  the  natives,  as  in  any  part  of 
England.  3d,  That  there  is  no  place  or  town  in  continental  Europe 
exempted  from  cold  winds,  from  sudden  variations  of  temperature,  and 
from  other  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  at  some  period  of  the  year :  and 
that,  whilst  the  climate  of  our  own  country  has  been  too  generally 
depreciated,  that  of  foreign  parts,  especially  of  Italy  and  the  south 
of  France,  has  been  much  over-rated,  particularly  as  respects  the 
amelioration  and  removal  of  pectoral  complaints. 

*  See  the  articles  CZtmo/e,  Arts  and  EmphymentSf  the  Catuation  of  Disease,  and 
Endemic  Influences,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  James  Copland^ 
M.D.  F.R.a,  &c. 
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Having  made  those  remarks,  in  order  that  a  too  prevalent  delnsioir 
may  be  removed,  a  few  observations  merely,  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  climate  of  certain  parts  of  this  country,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  may  now  be  offered. 

The  general  use  of  coal  fuel  in  England,  and  its  employment  in 
numerous  steam  engines,  forges,  &c.,  in  manufacturing  towns,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains,  and  to  the  sulphurous 
acid  fumes  and  fuliginous  matter  thereby  generated,  renders  the 
air  in  these  places  irritating  to  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  risk  of  a 
winter  residence  in  them ;  especially  in  respect  to  those  who  suffer 
from,  or  are  liable  to,  diseases  of  this  organ.  In  such  cases,  removal 
to  a  more  salubrious  locality,  or  to  one  more  suited  to  the  existing' 
ailments  or  morbid  tendencies,  becomes  necessary.  In  most  cases  of 
residence  in  large  towns  or  cities,  an  occasional  change  of  air,  and 
temporary  residence  in  open  and  healthy  localities,  are  more  or  less 
requisite:  but  the  change  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
ailments  either  threatened  or  existing ;  for  the  locality  suited  to  dis- 
orders of  the  lungs  is  not  appropriate  to  those  of  the  digestive 
organs  —  the  two  great  groups  of  diseases  for  which  change  is  most 
serviceable :  and  even  a  situation  which  may  benefit  one  affection  of 
the  lungs  may  be  injurious  to  another  of  the  same  organ. 

TTie  south  coast  of  England  is  much  milder  and  more  moist  than 
the  east,  the  south-east,  and  inland  parts,  particularly  from  October  to 
March,  inclusive ;  but,  from  April  to  October,  the  temperature  of  the 
inland  parts  is  higher.  On  the  south-coast,  Brighton,  Hastings^ 
Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  various  other  intervening  and 
adjoining  places,  are  suitable  winter  residences  for  the  weak  and 
delicate,  and  persons  liable  to  pulmonary  complaints.  Brighton  is 
the  best  suited  of  these  for  persons  affected  with  nervous  and  dyspeptic 
complaints  ;  for  the  simply  debilitated  and  relaxed ;  and  for  humoral 
asthma,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  air  passages ;  owing  to  the 
greater  dryness  of  the  air  than  in  parts  more  to  the  westward.  Hastings 
and  Undercliff^  especially  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
more  sheltered,  and  of  the  air  being  more  humid,  are  good  residences> 
in  winter  and  spring,  for  persons  affected  by  diseases  of  the  lungs ; 
but,  in  fully  formed  tubercular  consumption,  they  are  inferior  to 
leveral  places  on  the  south-west  coast,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
about  6°  higher  than  that  of  London,  and  3°  above  that  of  the  south 
coast. 

The  south-west  coast  is  especially  favourable  to  complaints  of  the 
hings.  The  parts  chiefly  recommended  for  invalids  are  Penzance^ 
Torquay,  Dawlish,  Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  and  Salcombe.  The  air,  both 
of  the  Land's  End  and  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  L» 
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remarkably  soft,  humid,  mild,  and  equal.  Of  the  parts  Just  named, 
Torqvay  and  Penzance  are  apparently  the  best  in  consumptive  cases. 
The  equality  of  their  temperature,  not  only  during  the  day  and  nighty 
but  also  throughout  the  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  properties 
just  stated,  renders  them  the  most  appropriate  places  of  winter  and 
spring  residence  in  this  country  for  this  class  of  invalids,  and  ranks 
them  next  to  Madeira,  and  above  all  places  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  at  night  is  at  least  7°  higher  in  these 
places  during  the  winter  months  than  in  London ;  and  10°  or  11^ 
above  that  at  the  same  periods  in  the  midland  and  eastern  districts* 
This  climate,  although  most  beneficial  to  pulmonary  diseases,  cha* 
racterised  by  inflammatory  action  or  much  irritation,  or  by  scanty 
expectoration,  is  injurious,  especially  from  May  to  October,  in  dis- 
orders consisting  of  simple  debility,  deficient  nervous  energy,  and 
relaxation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  soft  solids ;  and  even  in  those 
disease  for  which  it  is  most  beneficial,  removal  will  be  necessary  to 
a  somewhat  drier  air  during  the  stimmer,  the  patient  deriving  addi- 
tional benefit  from  returning  the  succeeding  winter. 

Tht  West  cf  England  enjoys  a  temperature  a  little  lower  than  the 
southern  coast;  but,  in  March  and  April,  the  thermometer  rises  in 
the  former  above  that  in  the  latter ;  and  during  the  whole  winter  and 
spring  it  is  higher  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  and  south-east  sides 
of  the  kingdom.  Bath  and  Bristol  are  about  3°  warmer  than  London 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December ;  but  the  difference 
is  reduced  nearly  a  half  during  January,  February,  and  March. 
The  vale  of  Bristol  is  the  mildest  and  most  sheltered  in  this  district. 
Its  winter  climate  is  rendered  mild  by  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean; 
whilst  the  surrounding  mountains  attract  the  clouds,  and  diminish  the 
fall  of  rain  below  its  amount  in  places  in  the  vicinity.  Bristol  Hot- 
wells,  aind  the  lower  parts  of  Clifton,  are  best  suited  to  consumptive 
patients,  and  the  more  elevated  situations  of  the  latter,  to  other 
invalids.  Bath  and  Clifton  are  preferable  places  of  residence  to  the 
south-west  district,  for  patients  affected  by  protracted  indigestion, 
or  other  affections  of  the  digestive  organs,  by  gout,  and  scrofula.  In 
these  affections,  the  waters  of  Bristol  Hot^well,  with  regular  exercise 
on  horse  back  or  on  foot,  prove  extren>ely  serviceable. 

The  inland  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  very  favourable,  during  the 
summer,  for  the  cure  of  various  slow  or  constitutional  diseases,  particu- 
larly those  places  towards  the  west  side  which  possess  conuderable  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Malvern  and  the  adjoining  country, 
with  the  Malvern  waters,  are  very  serviceable  in  scrofulous  and 
dyspeptic  complaints.  A  summer's  residence  in  Wales  is  often  bene- 
ficial to  consumptive  patients,  and  those  affected  by  diseases  of  debility, 
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more  especially  when  a  course  of  goat's  whey  is  considered  necessary* 
Buxton,  Matlock,  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  and  the  country  in  their 
Ticinity,  are  excellent  places  of  residence,  especially  during  summer 
and  autumn,  for  invalids ;  these  different  localities  being  most  suited 
to  different  ailments.  Independently  of  the  use  of  their  respective 
mineral  waters,  and  still  more  especially  in  conjunction  with  a  judi- 
cious and  appropriate  recourse  to  these,  they  are  very  serviceable  for 
those  who  are  debilitated  and  relaxed,  by  whatever  cause ;  whose 
digestive,  secreting,  assimilating,  and  excreting  functions  are  im- 
perfectly performed,  or  whose  abdominal  viscera  are  congested  or 
obstructed.  In  these  latter  circumstances,  especially,  the  appro- 
priate use  of  the  waters  of  those  places,  assisted  by  regular  ex- 
ercise on  foot  or  horseback,  by  suitable  medical  treatment,  and  by 
mental  relaxation  and  amusement,  will  often  prove  of  great  service. 

The  sotUh-east  districts  enjoy  a  tolerably  dry  air,  which,  however, 
IB  often  raw,  keen,  or  chilling  in  spring  and  early  summer ;  but  is, 
from  July  to  November,  particidarly  during  the  intervening  months, 
very  restorative  and  bracing,  especially  to  those  who  are  relaxed  by 
residence  hi  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  manu- 
facturing towns.  The  places  chiefly  resorted  to  are  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Dover,  Southend,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  To  those  who  do 
not  requite  the  Tunbridge  waters,  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  upon  the  whole 
the  most  beneficiaL  Its  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  and  its  soil  allows  the 
rain  quickly  to  descend  through  it,  preventing  the  cold  and  exhal- 
ations resulting  from  evaporation. 

From  the  rapid  survey  now  taken  of  the  climate  of  this  country, 
it  will  be  seen  that  advantages  are  possessed  by  it  above  any  ob- 
served in  foreign  parts.  There  is  scarcely  a  place,  and  certainly 
no  considerable  town,  situated  in  unfavourable  climatorial  cir- 
cumstances; whilst  the  inhabitants  of  our  vast  metropolis,  and 
of  our  crowded  and  busy  manufacturing  towns,  have,  within  a 
moderate  distance,  and  at  easy  access,  such  changes  of  air,  of  climate, 
and  even  of  water,  as  are  the  best  suited  to  their  wants,  and  to  their 
ailments,  whether  occasioned  by  the  dissipations  of  fashion,  the  ex- 
citements of  desire,  the  exhaustion  of  mental  exertion,  or  the  satiety 
of  enjoyment.  So  variable,  so  diversified,  and  yet  so  salutary,  is  the 
climate  of  England,  that  threatened  disease  may  be  prevented,  and 
protracted  complaints  removed,  by  a  judicious  change,  made  at  proper 
seasons,  and  to  suitable  places ;  and,  whether  estimated  according  to 
its  own  merits,  or  compared  with  those  of  any  other  climate,  we  have 
real  cause  to  exclaim,  respecting  it,  with  the  Roman  poet,  *'  O  happy 
countrymen,  if  ye  knew  but  the  extent  of  your  advantages!" 
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Sbct.  9.    Botany. 

Since  a  small  part  only  of  this  publication  can  be  devoted  to 
a  scientific  notice  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  British 
Islands,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  such  subjects  as  are  of 
general  interest,  referring  for  more  extended  information  to  the 
^'  Outlines  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  British  Plants,"* 
by  H.  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  and  to  Mr.  Murray's  **  Encyclopedia  of 
Geography.'*  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  divide  this  article 
into  separate  heads  for  Englan.^  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  have 
made  it  applicable  to  all  three. 

Situated  as  the  Islands  of  Great  Britain  are,  between  hit.  5(f  and 
61°  N.,  the  1,500  species  of  phaenogamous  plants  which  they  are 
estimated  to  contain  may  naturally  be  expected  to  bear  a  considerable 
affinity  with  those  of  Germany,  separated  only  by  the  German  Ocean 
on  the  east,  and  those  of  the  north  of  France,  divided  by  the  English 
Channel  on  the  south ;  while,  on  the  west,  the  vast  Atlantic  inter- 
vening between  us  and  the  similar  latitudes  on  the  continent  of 
America,  the  species  of  plants  will  bear  no  sort  of  comparison :  but, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  near  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  from  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  across  the  summits  of  our  highest  mounUUns,  along 
those  of  moderate  elevation  in  Labrador  and  Arctic  America,  to  the 
lowlands  of  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  that  vast  continent  and 
adjacent  islands,  a  very  considerable  affinity  will  be  found  in  the 
vegetation ;  and  twenty  or  more  species,  all  eminently  alpine  or  boreal, 
may  be  found  in  such  situations  throughout  the  whole  length.  If  we 
trace  the  more  remarkable  features  of  our  vegetation  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  we  shall  find  it  influenced  no  less  by  climate  than  by 
soil,  thus  testifying  the  truth  of  what  was  long  ago  sung  by  the 
Mantuan  bard :  — 

*'  Not  every  plant  on  every  soil  will  grow, 
The  sallow  loves  the  watery  ground  and  low, 
The  marshes  alders :  —  Nature  seems  to  ordain 
The  rocky  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign ; 
The  baleful  yew  to  northern  blasts  assigns, 
To  shores  the  myrtles,  and  to  mounts  the  vines.** 

In  the  extreme  south  of  England  and  of  Ireland  we  find  many  plants 
incapable  of  bearing  the  cold  of  more  northern  latitudes.  Hence  the 
strawberry  tree  adorns  the  woods  of  Killamey  and  of  Bantry,  with  its 

'    *  Printed  only  for  private  distribution ;  but,  through  the  liberality  of  the  author, 
now  in  the  hands  of  most  persons  to  whom  it  can  be  useful. 
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rich  evergreen  foliage  and  its  copious  red  berries,  and  comes  to  such 
perfection  that  a  trunk  has  been  measured  of  9^  feet  in  girth.  It  is 
only  in  our  most  southern  latitudes  that  we  find  the  large-Howered 
batterwort  (Pinguicula  grandiflora) ;  the  beautiful  ciliated  heath 
(Erica  ciliaris);  the  Cornish  heath  (E.  vagans);  the  acrid  lobelia 
(Lobelia  urens);  two  species  of  rampion,  the  round-headed  (Phy- 
teuma  orbicularis);  and  the  spiked  (P.  spicata);  the  graceful  little 
sibthorpia  (S.  Europaea);  the  marsh  isnardia  (I.  palustris);  the 
Cornish  bladderseed  (Physospernium  Cornubicnse) ;  the  least  gen- 
tianella  (Exacum  filiforme) ;  the  whorled  knotgrass  (Illecebrum  verti- 
cillatum) ;  and  the  purple  spurge  (Euphorbia  peplis). 

The  following  are  among  the  most  striking  and  ornamental  of  our 
native  plants,  which  scarcely  reach  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and 
fail  below  the  south  of  Scotland :  —  The  water  soldier,  with  its  curious 
spear-shaped  leaves  (Stratiotes  aloides) ;  the  water  violet  (Hottonia 
palustris);  the  small  maidenhair  grass  (Briza  minor);  the  sweet 
violet,  "  that  loveliest  herald  of  the  spring  "  (Viola  odorata) ;  several 
kinds  of  mulleen  (Verbiscum) ;  the  primrose-peerless  (Narcissus  po- 
eticus  and  biflorus) ;  the  common  snake*s-head  (Fritillaria  Meleagris)  ; 
the  Agrostis  setacca;  the  star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  Pyre- 
H^aicum) ;  the  two  species  of  squill  (Scilla  autuninalis  and  bifolia) ; 
the  mountain  spiderwort  (Anthericum  serotinum);  the  Solomon's 
seal  (Convallaria  polygonatum) ;  and  sweet  sedge  (A corns  calamus)  ; 
the  yellow- wort  (Chlora  perfoliata);  the  mezereon  (Daphne  Meze- 
reum) ;  the  flowering  rush  (Pentomus  umbcUatus) ;  the  yellow  niarsh- 
saxifrage  (Saxifraga  Hirculus),  though  this  is  on  the  Continent  a 
very  arctic  plant;  the  clove  pink  (Dianthus  caryophylleus  and 
D.  prolifer);  several  catchflys  (Silene);  Euphorbias,  Cistuses,  Ane- 
mones, the  travellers  joy  (Clematis  Vitalba)  ;  the  ground  pine  ( Ajuga 
Chamaepitys) ;  the  wood  sage  (Tencrium  Scorodonia) ;  the  crested 
and  field  cow-wheat  (Melampyrum  cristatum  and  arvense);  some 
Orobanches,  the  Vella  annua,  Draba  aizoides,  and  Iberis  amara ;  some 
fumitories  (Fumaria  solida,  aurea,  and  parviflora);  the  yellow  and 
crimson  Vetchlings  (Lathyrus  Aphaca  and  Nissolia);  the  Vicia  hybrida, 
laevigata,  and  Bithynica;  Hippocrepis  comosa;  Orchis  Morio,  pyra- 
midalis,  ustulata,  fusca,  militaris,  tephrosanthos,  and  hircina ;  Aceras 
anthropophora;  Herminium  monorchis;  all  the  species  of  Ophrys ;  Epi- 
pactis  rubra,  Malaxis  Loeselii ;  the  beautiful  and  rare  Lady's  slipper 
(Cypripedium  Calceolus);  the  birthwort  (Aristolochia  Clematitis) ; 
the  Roman  nettle  (Urtica  pilulifera) ;  the  Xanthium  strumarium  and 
Amaranthus  Blituni ;  the  Spanish  Chestnut  tree  (Fagus  Castanea); 
and  misseltoe  ( Viscum  album) ;  the  sea  buckthoni  (Hippophse  rham- 
noides) ;  and  white  poplar  (Populus  canescens). 
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The  country  of  which  these  plants  are  the  produce,  including, 
however,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  distinguished  by  Mr.  Watson 
as  the  woody  region;  which,  he  elegantly  remarks,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  "  is  an  undulated  plain  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated 
fields,  separated  from  each  other  by  hawthorn  hedges  or  stone  walls, 
and  thickly  interspersed  with  parks,  woods,  gardens,  towns,  and  high 
roads,  altogether  betokening  a  climate  where  man  may  attain  a  high 
state  of  civilisation,  and  live  for  ease  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  for 
laborious  occupations.  It  is  the  region  where  flourish  the  trees  and 
bloom  the  flowers  rendered  classic  by  our  poets,  and  not  the  less 
loved  by  many  of  us,  that  their  very  commonness  has  made  them 
familiar  by  vernacular  names,  without  the  aid  of  botanical  systems  or 
a  dead  language.  It  is,  par  excellencey  the  land  of  the  daisy  and 
cowslip,  the  oak  and  hawthorn,  the  hazel  copse  and  the  woodbine 
bower :  the  region  of  fruits  and  flowers,  where  the  trees  of  the  forest 
unite  a  graceful  beauty  vniYi  strength  and  majesty,  and  where  the 
fresh  green-sward  of  the  pasture,  commingling  with  the  yellow  waves 
of  the  cornfield,  tells  to  us  that  here  at  least  — 

*  The  cheek  of  spring 
Smiles  m  the  kin  of  autumn.* 

*^  Black  swampy  moors,  such  as  deface  so  large  a  portion  of  the  next, 
or  barren,  region,  are  in  this  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and 
small  extent.  The  downs  and  chases,  in  early  spring,  are  covered 
with  the  countless  blossoms  of  the  golden  gorse,  or  the  more  gaudy 
broom,  and  empurpled  with  the  diflerent  kinds  of  heath  during 
summer  and  autumn.  Little,  indeed,  as  we  may  regard  these  shrubs, 
in  Sweden  and  North  Russia  the  gorse  is  prized  as  we  prize  the 
myrtles  of  the  south ;  and  our  common  heaths  (Erica  cinerea  and 
£.  Tetralix)  are  unknown  over  a  wide  extent  of  Europe :  nor  does 
the  whole  of  America  produce  a  single  specimen  either  of  these  or 
any  other  species  of  heath.  The  oak,  ash,  yew,  hornbeam,  alders, 
elms,  poplars,  and  willows  are  the  principal  native  trees  of  this  region ; 
the  four  first  gradually  yielding  to  the  pine,  white  birch,  and  rowan, 
as  we  approach  the  higher  portions,  forming  the  upland  zone.  The 
beech,  sycamore,  and  chestnut  have  been  introduced,  and  the  two  first 
now  spring  up  self-sown  and  readily.  A  climate  in  which  the  heat  of 
summer  is  rarely  excessive,  and  where  rain  and  clouds  are  so  frequent, 
is  unadapted  to  the  spontaneous  growth  of  fruits ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  our  native  productions  poor  in  the  extreme.  The  wild  cherry, 
crab,  bullace,  and  native  pear  are  the  arborescent  fruit  trees.  The 
raspberry,  strawberry,  blackberry,  sloe,  hazel-nut,  hip  and  haw  form 
a  very  indifferent  catalogue  for  our  shrubby  and  herbaceous  fruit 
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plants.  The  craneberry,  bilberry,  and  crowberry,  with  the  fruit  of  the 
rowan  and  juniper,  common  to  this  and  the  barren  region,  are  greatly 
surpassed  by  one  fruit,  almost  peculiar  to  the  latter,  viz.  the  cloud- 
berry. The  changes  produced  by  cultivation,  on  some  of  the  first- 
mentioned  fruits,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  Lastly,  the  different 
kinds  of  gooseberries  and  currants  cultivated  in  our  gardens  are 
probably  derived  from  species  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  are  very  apt 
to  spring  up  in  our  woods  and  hedges  from  translated  seeds." 

Ireland  is  remarkable  among  the  British  Isles  for  producing  ex- 
clusively certain  plants,  which  are  otherwise  peculiar  to  the  most 
southern  continent  of  Europe,  such  as  the  strawberry-tree  and  large- 
flowered  butterwort,  above  mentioned  ;  the  Irish  Menziesia  (Menzicsia 
pelifolia);  London  pride  (St.  Patrick's  cabbage  of  the  Irish,  Saxi- 
fraga  umbrosa);  the  kidney-shaped  saxifrage  (S.  Geum),  and  its 
varieties;  as  well  as  the  fringed  sandwort  (Arenaria  ciliata),  an 
inhabitant  of  mountains,  upon  the  Continent ;  and  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, unless  there  has  been  some  mistake  about  the  plants  in 
question.  Professor  Giesck^  is  stated  to  have  found  the  naked-stalked 
yellow  poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule)  and  the  marsh  ledum  (Ledum 
palustre)  upon  the  rocks  of  Achil  head ;  whereas,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  these  plants  are  very  alpine  or  very  arctic. 

The  Irish  yew  and  the  Irish  furze,  both  well  known  in  our  gardens^ 
may  be  considered  rather  as  varieties  of  the  common  yew  and  common 
furze,  than  as  distinct  species. 

The  vegetation  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  scarcely  differs,  as  may 
be  supposed,  from  that  of  the  north  of  England.  The  valleys  in  the 
north  are  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fir  forests,  and  many 
of  these  are  still  of  great  extent  The  Pinus  sylvestris,  of  which 
they  are  composed  (our  only  native  fir),  attains  to  an  elevation  on  the 
mountains  of  1050  feet,  the  oak  700,  beech  750,  alder  about  900 
feet,  birch  1100,  ash  and  sycamore  900,  and  hawthorn  800  feet. 
The  extensive  moon  are  empurpled  with  the  autumnal  blossoms  of 
three  species  of  heaths  (Erica  Tetralix,  cinerea,  and  vulgaris,  the  latter 
Calluna  vulgaris  of  Salisbury).  Quitting,  then,  the  belt  or  zone  of  our 
more  hardy  trees,  and  ascending  the  summit  of  our  highest  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  4,300  feet  (consequently  below  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow),  we  find  the  vegetation  gradually  assuming  a  more 
alpine  character.  Gnaphalium  dioicum,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Rubus 
Chamaemorus,  with  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idaea,  Leontodon  palustre,  Aira 
alpina  (often  viviparous)  and  Festuca  vivipara,  Epilobium  alpinum, 
Cerastium  alpinum  and  latifolium,  Rhodiola  rosea,  Cochlearia  oflEi- 
cinalis  and  Statice  Armeria,  (the  three  latter  species  being  equally 
found  on  rocky  places  and  upon  our  sea-coasts),  Cherleria  sedoides, 
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Saussurea  alpina^  Sazifraga  stellarisy  nivalis,  rivulariB,  and  oppoflitifolia ; 
the  beautiful  alpine  forget-me-not  (Myosotis  alpestris),  Veronica 
alpina,  the  brilliant  V.  saxatilis;  Erigeron  alpinum,  Sibbaldia  pro- 
cumbensy  the  silver-leaved  lady's  mantle  (Alchemilla  alpina),  which 
is  often  washed  down  by  the  rains  to  a  much  lower  elevation ;  Silene 
acaulis,  of  the  beauty  of  which,  forming  purple  cushions  some  feet 
in  diameter,  no  one  can  form  a  conception  without  visiting  its  native 
place  of  growth;  Salix  herbacea,  the  humblest  of  our  arborescent 
plants,  and  scarcely  attaining  a  height,  or,  rather,  length  of  a  few 
inches,  often  scarcely  visible  but  from  its  bright-colourecl  catkins ; 
Luzula  spicata ;  and,  what  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  the  most  alpine 
of  all  our  flowering-plants,  Luzula  arcuata,  inhabiting  the  same  re- 
gions as  constitute  the  summer  residence  of  the  ptarmigan  and  the 
white  or  alpine  hare. 

Plants  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  not  inhabiting  either  England  or 
Ireland,  are  Veronica  fruticulosa,  saxatilis,  and  alpina ;  several  alpine 
grasses  and  other  glumaceous  plants,  such  as  Phleum  alpinum  and 
Alopecurus  alpinus ;  Eriophorum  alpinum ;  Juncus  arcticus,  castaneus 
and  biglumis,  and  Luzula  arcuata ;  Primula  Scotica,  Myosotis  alpestris, 
Azalea  procumbens,  Gentiana  nivalis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Con- 
vallaria  verticillata,  Epilobium  alpinum.  Arbutus  alpina,  Pyrola  uni- 
flora,  Saxifraga  nivalis  and  rividaris,  Stellaria  scapigera  (the  latter  is 
exclusively  British) ;  Arenaria  rubella  and  fastigiata,  the  Cherleria 
sedoides.  Lychnis  Viscaria  and  alpina,  Spergula  saginoides,  Potentilla 
opaca,  Nuphar  Kalmiana,  Ranunculus  alpestris,  Ajuga  pyramidalis, 
Cardamine  bellidiflora,  Orobus  niger.  Astragalus  Uralensis  and 
campestris,  Erigeron  alpinum,  Corallorhiza  innata,  Achillea  tomentosa, 
Goodyera  repens;  the  most  alpine  Carices  and  Salices;  and  dwarf 
birch  (Betula  nana).  Two  plants  of  Scotland  deserve  particular 
notice,  as  found  nowhere  ebe  in  Europe :  these  are  Potentilla  tri- 
dentata,  abundant  in  arctic  America,  and  upon  the  rocky  and  white 
mountains ;  and  Eriocaulon  septangulare.  This  latter  genus  is  mostly 
tropical,  or  a  native  of  the  warm  temperate  zones  in  America,  the 
East  Indies,  and  Australia.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the 
Eriocaulon  pellucidum  of  Michaux,  and  the  plant  in  question ;  the 
former  being  found  in  North  America,  as  high  as  Canada :  and,  upon 
examination,  the  two  species  prove  identical.  In  these  instances,  the 
Eriocaulon  and  the  Potentilla  seem  to  have  overcome  many  obstacles 
in  their  migration,  and  to  have  reached  their  eastern  boundary.  The 
Eriocaulon  is  confined  to  a  few  lakes  in  the  Hebrides,  where  we  have 
been  surprised,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  observe  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  which  never  freezes ;  and  to  some  spots  in 
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■tbe  south  and  west  of  Ireland*     Tke  Potentilla  is  only  found  on 
ODie  hill  in  Angus-shire. 

Perhaps  no  country  of  equal  extent,  in  any  latitude,  will  be  found 
80  rich  in  cryptogamous  plants  as  the  British  Islands  ;  and  nowhere, 
probably,  have  these,  the  humblest,  yet  not  the  least  beautiful,  of  Na- 
ture's works,  been  more  sujccessfully  investigated ;  from  the  briny  deep 
to  the  highest  summits  of  our  mountains,  where  the  almost  perpetual 
moisture  favours  the  growth  of  numerous  tribes  of  lichens  and 
mosses. 

Among  the  ferns,  the  elegant  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  so 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  attains  its  northern  limit  upon  the 
.coast  of  Gal  way,  in  Ireland  ;  and  Trichomanes  brevisetum  is  almost 
unknown,  save  near  Bigley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  one  or  two  stations 
in  Ireland,  and  in  Madeira,  whence  we  have  lately  received  specimens 
from  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Lowe.  Of  mosses,  no  less  than  310  species  are 
found  in  Great  Britain.  .  Of  Algse,  519  kinds,  and  among  these  are 
many  that  are  useful  to  mankind ;  Fucus  nodosus,  vesiculosus,  serra- 
lus,  and  loreus  yield  us  kelp  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  value  of 
this  native  produce,  especially  during  the  war,  and  when  we  were 
prevented  from  obtaining  barilla  from  abroad,  was  very  great  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Laminaria  esculenta, 
imd  saccharina,  are  eaten  in  the  countries  just  alluded  to ;  as  are 
Halymenia  edulis,  under  the  name  of  pepper  dulse,  and  H.  palmata, 
under  that  of  common  dulse. 

Even  the  lichens  have  yielded  an  article  of  usefulness  and  of 
commerce  t  and  that  they  might  do  so  more  extensively,  there  can  be 
BO  question.  The  archil  (Roccella  tinctoria),  indeed,  finds  its 
northern  limit  on  the  precipitous  rocks  of  the  Scilly  isles,  and  there  it 
grows  so  scantily  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  gathering.  Cudbear 
(Lecanora  tartarea)  and  Perelle  (Lecanora  Perella),  are  very  abundant 
.  upon  subalpine  and  exposed  rocks.  Tripe  de  Roche  of  the  Canadian 
hunters  (different  species  of  Gyrophora),  which  saved  the  lives  of  our 
adventurous  arctic  travellers.  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
party,  when  deprived  of  other  food,  are  frequent  on  the  primitive 
alpine  rocks  ;  and  Parmelia  omphalodes  and  P.  saxatilis,  so  abundant 
on  stone  walls  and  rocks  throughout  SooUand,  yield  a  purplish  dye 
in  general  use  among  the  Highlanders.  All  our  heaths  and  moors 
produce  such  a  quantity  of  the  reindeer  lichen,  that,  were  the  climate 
•uited  to  the  animal,  the  rein-deer  might  be  naturalised  among  us : 
and  the  Iceland  moss  (or  lichen,  Cetraria  Islandica)  grows  in  such 
quantities  among  some  of  the  mountains  in  Braemar,  that  we  cannot 
.but  wonder  that  all  which  is  sold  in  our  shops  should  be  the  far-fetched 
produce  of  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Iceland.     There  is  a  common  but 
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little  known  lichen  on  the  trunks  of  trees^  eipeciallf  ash,  presenting 
the  appeanmce  of  roundish  spots  of  a  white  or  powdery  substance. 
This  is  the  Variolaria  faginea.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  so  that 
many  hours  elapse  ere  it  leaves  the  mouth ;  and  from  it  oxalic  acid  has 
been  prepared  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  French  chemists. 

The  fungi  are  reckoned  amongst  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the 
vegetable  creation ;  and  the  number  of  species  b  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  plants :  and  even  here  all  have  their  use,  though  in 
many  instances  to  us  unknown.  Many  hasten  the  decay  of  timber, 
as  llie  MeruUus  lachrymans,  which  constitutes  the  '^  dry  rot,"  and 
the  different  species  of  Rhizomorpha.  Several  are  esculent  in  our 
country,  as  the  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris ;  and  a  hundred  others 
of  the  same  genus  are  employed  on  the  Continent.  Others  are 
poisonous,  especially  the  Agaricus  (Amanita)  muscarius ;  and  its  juice 
is  used,  when  mixed  with  milk,  to  catch  flies  in  Sweden ;  while,  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions,  an  intoxicating  beverage 
is  prepared  from  the  same  fungus,  which  has  the  most  extraordinary 
effect  upon  the  mind.  Tubers,  or  truffles,  belong  to  this  family,  as 
do  those  diseases  on  our  corn,  known  by  the  names  of  blight,  brand, 
bladder,  or  pepper-brand,  &c. 

Among  the  indigenous  phaenogamous,  or  flowering  plants,  which 
claim,  from  the  services  they  render  or  injury  they  do  to  man  or 
beast,  to  be  counted  among  the  most  interesting,  and  many  of  which 
are  improved  by  cultivation,  may  be  reckoned  the  following :  — 

Various  grasses,  particularly  such  as  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass 
(Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  the  foxtail  grass  (Alopecurus),  the  cats- 
tail  grass  (Phleum),  bent-grass  (Agrostis),  meadow-grass  (Poa), 
cocksfoot  grass  (Dactylis),  dogstail  grass  (Cynosurus),  fescue  grass 
(Festuca),  rye  grass  (Lolium),  &c.  are  food  for  cattle ;  while  the  reed 
( Arundo  phragmitis)  serves  for  an  excellent  covering  to  our  houses ; 
and  the  lyme  grass  (Elymus  arenarius),  along  with  some  kinds  of 
wheat-grass,  (Triticum)  and  Carex  arenaria  (one  of  the  sedges)  assist 
to  bind  our  sand-hills  on  the  shore,  and  to  prevent  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea :  thus  bidding  defiance  to  that  element  which  no  human 
force  can  withstand.  Bread-corn  is  not  the  produce  of  any  British 
grass. 

Among  the  liliaceous  plants,  one,  the  Allium  Schsenoprasum,  con- 
stitutes the  chive.  Asparagus  (A.  officinalis)  is  a  native  plant,  and 
the  butcher's  broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus),  whose  seeds  are  considered 
by  some  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  Several  of  our 
orchisses  yield  salep  in  their  roots. 

Of  the  coniferous  family  we  have  the  Scotch  fir,  already  noticed 
(Pinus  sylvestris),  the  juniper,  and  the  yew.     Of  the  amentaceoBs, 
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7  species  of  elm,  the  birch,  and  the  alder ;  68  kinds  of  willow,  and 
among  them  some  useful  for  timber,  many  for  basket  work,  and  a  few 
medicinally,  as  astringents ;  4  of  poplar ;  the  beech,  Spanish  chestnut, 
2  species  of  oaks,  hombean,  and  hazel  nut  Of  the  nettle  tribe,  the 
common  nettle,  once  eaten  in  Scotland  *,  if  not  in  England,  and  the 
hop ;  and,  of  the  dangerous  euphorbiaceous  family,  several  spurges, 
and  the  box.  Two  species  of  Daphne,  mezereon  and  spurge  laurel, 
the  toughness  of  whose  inner  bark  indicates  the  presence  of  a  fibre, 
equally  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  cordage  and  paper  as  the 
East  Indian  Daphne  Gardneri  and  D.  cannabina.     Buckwheat ;  2  or 

8  kinds  of  sorrel  and  kidney-shaped  Oxyria  (O.  reniformis),  of  which 
the  agreeable  acid  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  that  oF  any  true  sorrel. 
Some  of  our  Chenopodia  are  boiled  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach.  Of  the  beet,  we  have  only  the  maritime  kind  in  a  wild  state. 
Our  Salsolas  and  Salicomias  are  hardly  abundant  enough  to  yield 
barilla.  It  is  procured  from  plants  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

Among  the  aromatic  family  of  Labiatae,  or  lipped-flowers,  we  have 
several  mints :  — 

«  The  thyme,  strong  scented  *neath  our  feet. 
And  mafjoram  beds,  so  doubly  sweet ;  ** 

the  germander,  horehound,  betony,  white  horehound,  basil-thyme, 
wild  basil,  &c.  In  the  Scrophularia  family,  the  figworts  (Scrophularia), 
foxglove,  eyebright,  and  vervain.  Among  the  narcotic  tribe,  to  which 
the  potato  belongs,  the  nightshade,  deadly  nightshade,  thorn  apple, 
and  henbane,  are  British.  All  our  plants  of  the  gentian  family  yield 
a  bitter  principle,  less  powerful,  however,  than  the  celebrated  bitter 
gentian.  The  2  species  of  periwinkle  (Vinca),  are  the  only  in- 
dividuals of  the  apocyneous  order  we  possess ;  the  common  ash  and 
the  privet  of  the  olive  tribe.  Our  Vaccinium  oxycoccos  affords  the 
craneberry,  so  excellent  in  tarts.  The  ramps  of  the  garden  are  the 
roots  of  Campanula  Rapunculus. 

The  extensive  natural  order  of  the  compound  flowers  (Compositse), 
includes  many  useful  plants.  Salsafy,  the  root  of  the  purple  goat's- 
beard  (Tragopogon  porrifolius).  Tansy  (Tanacetum  vulgare),  worm- 
wood (Artemisia  Absinthium),  chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilb),  yar- 
row, &C. 

*  The  young  tops  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  common  people.  "  Nae  doot,  I 
suld  understand  my  ain  trade  of  horticulture,"  says  Andrew  Fairaervice,  the  Soots 
gardener,  "  seeing  I  was  bred  in  the  parish  of  Dreepdaily,  near  Glasco*,  where  they 
raise  lang  kail  under  glass,  and  force  the  early  ftettUe  for  their  spring  kail.** —  Bob 
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The  fuller's  teasel  (Dipsacus  Fullonum)  is  most  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  districts  where  woollen  cloths  are  made,  for  the  fulling 
of  which  its  heads,  all  beset  with  hooked  spines,  are  admirably 
calculated. 

Our  rubiaceous  plants  are  wholly  confined  to  such  as  afford  a  dye 
in  their  roots,  as  bedstraw  (Galium),  wild  madder,  woodruff,  and 
field  madder. 

Among  the  umbelliferous  tribe  we  reckon  celery  (Apium  gra^- 
veolens),  parsley,  carraway,  fennel,  samphire,  angelica,  parsnep,  carrot, 
chervil,  cicely,  hemlock,  coriander,  &c.  Gooseberries  and  currants 
appear  to  be  indigenous. 

Rosaceous  plants  yield  us,  besides 

«  The  garden's  queen,  the  rose,"  ' 

the  medlar,  hawthorn,  plum,  and  cherry,  pear,  apple,  and  service^ 
raspberry,  strawberry,  and  tormentil.  The  Leguminose  (or  pea  tribe), 
furze,  or  gorse,  dyer's  weed  (Genista  tinctoria),  broom,  vetch,  sainfoin, 
melilot,  trefoils,  medick,  and  lucerne.  Of  the  Acerinae,  the  maple  and 
sycamore.  Of  malvaceous  plants,  the  mallow  tree,  mallow,  and  marsh- 
mallow.     The  common  flax  is  a  native. 

Among  cruciferous  plants,  we  have  sea-kale  (Crambe  maritima) 
dyer's  woad  (Isatis  tinctoria),  scurvy  grass,  horse  radish,  water-cress, 
cole-seed,  tumep,  cabbage,  mustard,  the  white  and  the  common 
(Sinapis  arvensis  and  alba),  &c. :  and,  lastly,  among  Papaveraceae, 
the  white  poppy,  which  yields  opium. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  plants  indigenous  to  the 
British  Isles.  If  now  we  direct  our  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
useful  eaeoHcsy  we  shall  find  that  such  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of 
Great  Britain,  and  such  the  mildness  of  our  winters,  particularly  in 
the  southern  dbtricts,  that  in  no  spot  of  the  world,  perhaps,  has  the 
industry  of  man  brought  under  cultivation,  and  in  the  open  air  too, 
so  great  a  number  of  interesting  and  useful  plants,  even  of  foreign 
origin.  Many  of  these  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  com- 
mercial nation,  while  others  constitute  the  greatest  charms  of  our 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  we  shall  here  mention  some  of  the 
most  important :  and  if  Sir  J.  £•  Smith  is  correct  in  considering 
the  hyssop  of  Scripture  to  be  a  species  of  moss  *,  and  did  our  limits 
permit  us,  we  should  find  what  an  infinite  variety  our  country  is 
capable  of  producing,  even  '<  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 

The  cedar  b,  indeed,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  of  mountainous  re- 
gions ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  may  not  excite  our  surprise  that  it  should 

*  The  Gyamostomum  truncatulum ;  Bryuzn  Saloznonis  of  Hasselquist. 
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flourish  in  tke  wanner  parts  of  England.    It  has  obtainedy  at  High 

Cl«re,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  ^i  Caenarvoni  a  circmnference  of  more 

than  10  feet,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

Some   natives,   even   of  the   tropics,   have   braved   our   climate, 

and  cofide  to  perfection  in  the  genial  climate  of  Devonshire.     We 

have  seen  8  or  S  species  of  Cactus'  growing  among  the  rocks  of 

Torquay,  where  they  were  planted  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Beck.     Others 

reqttire,  i^in,  more  shelter,  and  are  only 

« to  be  found 
Wkhm  the  garden's  cultured  ground.** 

And  of  these  the  most  striking  is  unquestionably  the  American  aloe 
(Agave  Americana),  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
among  the  mountains.  Thence  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  where  fences  are  made  of  it,  and  a  fermented 
liquor,  called  pulque  ;  and  fibres  for  thread,  and  a  substance  analo- 
gous to  soap,  have  also  been  extracted.  It  was,  by  the  late  Mr.  Yates, 
planted  in  his  garden  at  Salcombe  Bay,  in  Devonshire.  In  1804, 
when  only  3  years  old,  and  but  6  inches  high,  it  was  placed  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  protection,  save  what  was  afibrded  by  the 
neighbouring  hills.  In  the  year  1820,  it  had  attained  a  height  of 
1 1  feet,  and  covered  a  space  of  ground,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
16  feet,  when  it  threw  up  a  flowering  stem,  which  grew  for  6  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  3  inches  a  day,  and  in  September  measured  27  feet  in 
height,  its  branches  loaded  with  16,000  blossoms ;  thus  contradicting 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  American  aloe  flowers  only 
once  in  100  years.  Such  a  soil,  and  such  a  climate,  it  was  with 
much  judgment  thought  by  the  proprietor,  might  be  suited,  if  any  in 
Britain  were,  to  the  culture  of  the  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium  tenax), 
of  which  almost  all  kinds  of  cordage,  sails,  matting,  clothing,  &c.,  are 
made  in  the  Australian  group  of  islands,  and  in  New  Holland.  It 
has  been  reared  in  the  open  air  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and,  in 
one  solitary  instance,  as  far  north  as  Inverness.  A  considerable  field 
at  Salcombe  Bay  was  planted  with  New  Zealand  flax,  and  promised  a 
favourable  result :  but,  owing  to  the  sudden  decease  of  Mr.  Yates,  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  ultimate  success  of  the  experiment.  But 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the  copious  prpduce  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
great  value  of  the  fibre,  strongly  recommend  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  in  the  rich  and  sheltered  valleys  of  the  extreme  south  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  same  that  bear,  unharmed  by  winter  s  snows,  myrtles,  the 
tea  plant  and  camellias,  Amaryllis  Samiensb,  and  Hydrangea,  from 
China  and  Japan ;  Amaryllis  vittata.  Belladonna,  undulata,  and  for- 
mosissima,  the  horse-shoe  geranium,  Pelargonium  zonale,  P.  inquinans, 
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P.  radula,  and  P.  glutinosa ;  numerous  ixias,  and  heaths,  and  proteas, 
firom  the  Cape ;  yariotis  magnolias,  from  the  southern  states  of  North 
America;  Indian  shot  (Canna  Indica),  the  lemon-scented  verraiD 
(Verbena  triphylla),  whose  annual  shoots  often  exceed  14  feet  in 
length ;  the  Celtis  micninthat  several  cistuses,  yuccas,  the  Azorian 
jessamine,  oleander.  Daphne  odmtt,  Corrsea  alba,  Melaleuca  hyperi* 
cifotta,  and  many  New  Holland  plants :  these,  with  several  others, 
adorn  the  shrubberies  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  southern  shores 
of  Britain.  Even  oranges,  both  the  Seville  and  sweet  kinds,  and 
lemons,  produce  excellent  (Vuit.  If  the  vine  and  olive,  rice  and 
maize,  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  moisture  than  of  cold.  Tobacco  has  been  grown  to 
very  great  advantage  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

We  are  indebted  to  warmer  climates  than  our  own  for  the  posses-* 
sion  of  most  of  our  bread-corns.  Wheat,  a  native,  some  say,  of 
Sicily,  was  supposed  to  be  introduced  by  the  Romans,  and  is  now 
extensively  cultivated,  occupying  the  temperate  portion,  which 
Mr.  Watson  catlh  the  agricultural  zone.  It  grows  only  in  the  valleys 
in  Scotland,  and  is  rarely  found  as  far  north  as  Aberdeenshire,  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  400  feet,  though  it  has  occasionally  succeeded 
at  600  or  650  feet  In  the  north  of  England,  according  to  Winch, 
it  attains  1,000  feet,  and  in  Forfarshire,  are  solitary  instances  of  wheat 
being  produced  at  800  and  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  West  Highlands  and  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  wheat  is  almost  unknown  as  a  crop. 

Next  to  wheat  in  importance,  among  our  corns  of  foreign  origin, 
barley  may  be  ranked,  which  in  all  the  agricultural  zones  is  sown  in 
rotation  with  wheat,  especially  the  two-ranked  species,  Hordeum  dis- 
tichon.  In  Scotland,  2  other  species,  or  varieties,  the  bigg,  here,  or 
bear,  or  four-sided  barley  (Hordeum  tetrastich  on),  and  the  six-sided 
here,  or  bigg  (Hordeum  hexastichon),  are  universally  grown,  wher- 
ever there  is  arable  land  ;  and,  in  Aberdeenshire,  they  succeed  well 
at  an  elevation  of  950,  and  in  some  instances  of  1050  feet,  and  are 
extensively  used  as  bread. 

Rye  (Secale  vulgare),  a  native  of  Candia,  is  cultivated  in  poor 
soils,  in  various  situations,  but  is  only  occasionally  mixed  with  wheaten 
bread.  In  Orkney,  large  fields  of  Rye  are  grown,  for  the  sake  of  its 
straw,  which  constitutes  a  most  beautiful  fabric  for  ladies'  bonnets. 
By  means  of  an  instrument,  a  small  steel  cylinder  with  4  blades,  each 
tube  of  straw  is  readily  slit  into  4  pieces,  which  are  braided,  or 
plaited,  into  the  form  required  ;  then  covered  with  a  paste  of  sulphur 
and  exposed  to  heat,  and  the  whole  mass  is  bleached  to  one  uniform 
colour. 
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The  cultivation  of  maize  has  been  attempted,  and  that  kind,  espe- 
cially, which  is  used  in  Canada,  under  an  idea  that  a  variety  from  so 
cold  a  climate  could  not  fail  to  succeed  here  :  but  such  speculators, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  locust  tree,  or  false  acacia  (Robinia  pseudo- 
acacia),  seemed  to  forget  altogether  the  great  heats  of  summer,  and 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  in  those  countries  whence  the  plants  were  re- 
spectively introduced,  only  to  be  met  with  in  a  few  highly  favoured 
spots  in  our  islands ;  and  their  hopes  of  success  have  been  universally 
disappointed. 

Among  our  fruit  trees  we  can  reckon  but  few  exotics  which,  as 
standards,  will  bear  the  open  air  of  our  country,  and  this  not  because 
of  the  severe  cold  of  our  winters  (for  in  no  country,  probably,  under 
the  same  latitude,  except  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  are  they 
so  mild),  but  for  want  of  a  constant  summer  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit,  and 
bring  it  to  perfection  before  the  frosts  set  in.  The  fig,  the  quince,  and 
mulberry  are,  indeed,  exceptions  ;  but  they  hardly  produce  good  fruit 
beyond  the  south  or  middle  of  England :  as  well  as  certain  of  the 
plum  tribe,  if  indeed  these  may  not  be  considered  as  improved 
varieties  of  some  Prunus  of  our  own  country.  The  largest  and 
most  valued  of  our  strawberries  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Chili. 
Cucumbers  and  gourds,  from  Asia,  may  often  be  seen  loaded  with 
fruit  in  the  open  air ;  but  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  grapes, 
all  probably  from  Asia,  in  almost  every  part  of  Britain  require  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  or,  like  those  tropical  productions,  pines  and  guavas, 
need  the  protection  of  glass  and  artificial  heat :  and  nowhere  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  are  the  choicest  fruits  brought  to  such  a  degree  of 
flavour  and  size,  as  by  the  skill  of  the  British  horticulturist 

The  produce  of  our  kitchen  gardens  is  too  familiar  to  every  one  to 
need  particular  notice  here,  containing  much  that  is  calculated  for 
the  use  and  for  the  luxury  of  our  tables.  The  individual  productions, 
however,  are  of  very  old  introduction,  and  it  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  encouragement  given  in 
our  country,  by  its  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  scarcely  a  new 
vegetable  or  a  new  fruit,  of  any  real  value,  has  been  introduced. 
South  America  has  given  to  us,  and  to  every  part  of  the  world,  the 
potato;  and  though  the  Arracacha  of  Columbia,  and  the  Oxalis 
crenata  of  Chili,  have  lately  been  vaunted  as  affording  a  root  equal  to 
that  of  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  they  have  either  proved  on  trial, 
of  little  real  value ;  or,  unsuited  to  our  climate.  The  skirret 
(Slum  Sisarum),  once  very  prevalent  in  our  gardens,  and 
highly  prized  for  its  excellent  root,  is  now  almost  unknown.     It 
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abounds  so  much  in  saccharine  matter,  that  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
pure  sugar  has  been  yielded  by  half  a  pound  of  this  root.  The 
Jerusalem  (a  corruption  of  girasohy  the  Italian  name  for  the  sun- 
flower, in  allusion  to  its  supposed  peculiarity  of  turning  to  the  sun) 
artichoke  (Helianthus  tuberosus)  is  a  native  of  Brazil ;  Scorzonem 
of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  common  artichoke  and  cardoon  ;  spinach  of 
Asia;  while  the  New  Zealand  spinach,  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
latter,  comes,  as  its  name  implies,  from  New  Zealand.  Onions  are 
natives  chiefly  of  the  south  of  France  and  north  of  Africa.  In 
Egypt,  we  know  that  onions  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Israelites ; 
and  no  wonder,  says  Hasselquist,  for  whoever  has  tasted  the  onions 
of  £g3rpt  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  no  better  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Endive  (Cichorium  Endivia)  is  from  China  and  Japan ; 
lettuce  from  the  Levant ;  the  common  cress  (Lepidium  sativum)  from 
Persia  and  the  Levant ;  radish  (Raphanus  sativus)  from  China  ;  and, 
lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  rhubarb,  so  extensively  used  in  tarts 
(Rheum  palmatum  and  hybridum),  is  derived  from  Asia,  while  the 
rhubarb  root  of  commerce,  only  coming  to  perfection  in  its  native 
climate,  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Rheum  Emodi. 

Our  fields  are  indebted  to  the  south  of  Europe  for  die  liquorice 
(Glycyrrhiza  vulgaris),  largely  cultivated  about  Pontefract  in  York- 
shire, and  for  the  beet  (Beta  vulgaris),  equal  in  quality  to  the  turnip  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  to  America  for  hemp.  Madder  has  been 
attempted  to  be  raised,  but  without  success;  probably  the  heat  of 
our  summers  is  not  sufficient  to  elaborate  the  colouring  principle. 
Beans  (Vicia  Faba)  are  considered  to  have  come  originally  from 
Egypt ;  the  field  pea  (Pisum  arvense)  from  the  Levant.  Thus 
does  the  bounty  of  nature,  aided  by  the  skill  of  the  agriculturist,  con- 
tribute, in  no  small  degree,  to  our  national  prosperity  and  comfort 

Sect.  10.     Zoology.* 

Op  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  —  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral,  which  divide  amongst  them  all  the  products  of  the  earth, 
—  our  present  attention  will  be  restricted  to  the  first.  The  botanist 
investigates  the  vegetables  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  —  giving  to  each  region  such  as  are  best 
suited  to  its  inhabitants.  The  mineralogist  searches  beneath,  and 
makes  known  the  earths,  the  metals,  and  other  substances  ;  these  are 
extracted,  and,  either  in  a  raw  or  manufactured  shape,  are  used  at 
home,  or  sent  abroad.     The  animal  kingdom  is  the  province  of  the 

*  This  article  applies  not  merely  to  the  zoology  of  England,  but  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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zoologUt,  who  is  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  indigenous  animals, 
and  of  such  foreign  species  as  are  capable,  by  domestication,  of  im- 
proving our  existing  breeds ;  he  is  to  point  out  such  as  are  useful, 
and  such  as  are  detrimental,  to  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist ;  with 
the  best  means  for  encouraging  the  one  and  counteracting  the  injuries 
of  the  other.  This  is  strictly  the  economic  department  of  zoology: 
by  which  we  mean  the  restricted  application  of  the  science  to  the 
simple  purposes  of  life.  It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  these 
points  could  be  very  easily  ascertained,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting 
but  ordinary  experiment  and  observation  to  know  what  animals  are 
hurtful  and  what  beneficial,  —  what  would  bear  domestication,  and 
propagate  in  these  islands,  and  what  would  defy  all  attempts  to 
naturalise.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, we  should  never  have  witnessed,  in  our  own  days,  the  failure  of 
those  expensive  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  wapati 
of  North  America  into  the  parks  of  England,  and  the  reindeer  of 
Iceland  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
practicability  of  all  such  projects  mainly  depends  upon  certain  con- 
siderations of  a  general  nature,  regarding  the  habits  and  economy  of 
animals,  which  belong  more  to  the  province  of  the  philosopher  than 
to  that  of  the  projector.  Hence  the  statistics  of  zoology,  to  be  well 
understood,  must  be  contemplated  under  two  points  of  view ;  first,  as 
regards  that  original  distribution,  or  assignment,  of  animals  to  par- 
ticular countries,  which  is  the  work  of  nature ;  and,  secondly,  the 
introduction  and  naturalisation  of  such  others  as  either  our  con- 
venience or  pleasure  renders  it  desirable  to  procure  from  foreign 
regions,  and  which  Is  consequently  the  work  of  man.  We  shall,  in 
the  following  pages,  contemplate  the  zoology  of  Great  Britain  under 
both  these  aspects :  both  will  afford  us  much  interesting  information ; 
and,  although  the  first  may  appear  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  practical  part  of  our  subject,  it  will  eventually  be  perceived  that 
they  are  intimately  conjoined. 

1 .  On  the  ncLtural  distribution  of  animals  in  the  British  Isles.  — 
There  is  no  fact  which  more  irresistibly  or  more  universally  pro- 
claims design  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation  than  the  mutual  rela- 
tion and  adaptation  which  exists  between  the  nature  of  animals  and 
the  country  in  which  they  were  originally  destined  to  live.  It  is  not 
merely  in  some  one  or  two  isolated  circumstances  that  these  laws  are 
conspicuous ;  but,  the  more  minutely  we  examine  into  details,  the 
more  we  become  convinced  of  their  universality.  Every  one  knows, 
for  instance,  that  animals  of  cold  countries  are  protected  from  the 
extreme  rigour  of  winter,  either  by  an  unusual  thickness  of  clothing, 
or  by  the  instinct  of  hybernation.     Those,  on  the  contrary,  which 
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kave  been  appropriated  to  warmer  latitudes,  are  thinly  clad,  and  pass 
no  other  part  of  their  life  in  sleep  than  that  of  the  night  The  camel, 
again,  endures  thirst  longer  than  any  other  quadruped ;  he  is  con- 
sequently placed,  as  one  of  the  chief  brute  inhabitants,  in  the  most 
arid  and  parched  regions  of  the  globe.  The  swiftest  quadrupeds, 
for  the  same  reason,  are  appropriated  to  those  parts  in  which  we 
find  the  most  extensive  plains  ;  as  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  pampas 
of  tropical  America,  and  the  prairies  of  the  northern  states.  In  these, 
and  all  other  thinly  cultivated  regions,  the  original  features  of  that 
harmonious  combination  we  have  just  spoken  of  may  still  be  traced. 
The  face  of  nature,  and  her  races  of  primeval  inhabitants,  still, 
in  a  great  measure,  exist;  and  the  contemplative  philosopher  may 
observe  how  beautifully  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  nature 
of  the  surface,  and  the  productions  of  the  soil,  harmonise  with 
the  animals  originally  appropriated  to  them.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, these  features  become  obscured,  if  not  obliterated.  Each 
generation  sees  a  slow  but  wide- spreading  increase  of  civilisation, 
bringing  with  it  all  those  attendant  changes  which  transform  the 
face  of  a  country,  and  affect  its  brute  inhabitants.  Majestic  forests, 
the  ancient  fortresses,  as  it  were,  of  innumerable  families  of  animals, 
are  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  woodsman,  or  destroyed  by  the  more 
devastating  effects  of  his  fires ;  their  ferine  inhabitants  are  hunted 
or  slain,  the  nests  and  eggs  of  hundreds  of  different  birds  destroyed, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  insect  races  irretrievably  perish.  For  a 
while,  those  who  escape  seek  refuge  in  other  tracts,  still  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  but  the  time  comes  when  these  retreats  are  also  invaded, 
until  at  length  the  few  remaining  stragglers  of  a  once  numerous  tribe 
become  lost  and  exterminated  even  in  that  region  originally  assigned 
to  them.  To  a  feeling  mind,  there  is  something  melancholy 
in  this  prodigal  destruction  of  animal  life,  although  abundantly 
sanctioned  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  serves,  however,  to 
show  the  prejudice,  if  not  the  ignorance,  of  those  who  condemn  the 
pursuit  of  zoology  as  cruel:  for  a  moment's  reflection  would  con- 
vince such  persons  that  a  single  woodsman,  by  felling  a  dozen 
trees,  destroys  more  insects  than  all  the  entomologists  of  Europe 
would  capture  for  their  cabinets  in  a  year. 

The  changes  we  have  just  spoken  of,  as  taking  place  in  the  original 
zoology  of  any  country,  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  Europe  ; 
and,  if  any  part  of  that  great  geographic  division  is  more  particularly 
calculated  to  show  the  truth  of  these  observations,  it  is  certainly  the 
British  Isles, — islands  which,  within  the  records  of  history,  were 
once  covered  with  wide-spreading  forests,  filled  with  large  quad- 
rupeds, though  not  a  trace  now  remains  of  either.     It  thus  becomes 
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necessary,  in  treating  of  the  statistical  zoology  of  Great  Britain,  to 
arrange  our  observations  under  two  heads.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance,  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  animals  known  to  have 
been  formerly  natives,  but  which,  from  various  causes,  have  long  been 
exterminated,  or  are  now  slowiy  disappearing.  These  changes,  and 
the  causes  that  have  produced  them,  will  lead  us,  secondly,  to  a 
review  of  the  present  state  of  our  brute  population,  and  the  reasons 
which  seem  to  account  for  those  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  existing 
xoology  of  Great  Britain. 

We  shall  be  accused,  perhaps,  of  advancing  a  startling  proposition, 
when  we  maintain  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  whole,  is  much  more 
fertile  than  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  premising,  that 
by  the  word  fertility  we  mean  the  qtumtity,  and  not  the  luxuriance^ 
of  vegetable  life.  True  it  is  that  the  variability  of  temperature,  the 
sudden  and  nipping  frosts,  the  blighting  winds,  and  the  depress, 
ing  fogs  of  these  islands  make  them  insupportable  to  the  Italian, 
and  scarcely  endurable  to  those  who  have  sojourned  in  brighter 
elimates.  But  that  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  perpetual 
recurrence  of  rain  for  which  our  climate  is  so  proverbial,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  fertility  we  are  speaking  of.  Rain  is  one  of  the 
greatest  promoters  of  vegetation  ;  and  hence,  with  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  our  northern  situation,  our  fields,  our  trees,  and  our 
woods  possess  a  richness  of  verdure,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  which  the  traveller  will  in  vain  seek  for  on  the  sunny  shores  of 
Sicily,  or  the  plains  of  Southern  Italy.  For  six  months  of  the  year, 
the  traveller  who  crosses  the  country  surrounding  Etna,  or  traverses 
that  of  Puglia,  will  see  the  ground  parched  and  cracked,  the  herbage 
scorched,  and  a  brown,  burnt-like  tinge  spread  over  the  face  of  nature  ; 
and,  though  he  may  admire  the  luxuriance  of  the  vine,  and  see  the 
sickly-green  of  the  olive  never  cast  its  leaf,  or  change  its  hue  for 
our  rich  autumnal  tints,  he  will  at  once  be  convinced  that  the  verdure 
of  Britain  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
effect  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  climate  upon  vegetation.  We  should 
say  that  England,  at  least  in  comparison  with  Sicily  (so  frequently 
styled  the  garden  of  Europe  by  those  who  know  it  only  from  books), 
and  the  south  of  Italy,  is  much  more  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
even  after  the  diss^pearance  which  cultivation  has  caused  of  nearly 
all  our  ancient  forests.  The  very  hedges  which  divide  the  innumer- 
able fields  and  enclosures,  into  which  the  land  is  now  portioned, 
would  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  a  mass  of  vegetation,  which  only 
escapes  our  notice  from  its  being  parted  out  into  strips,  and  ramified  in 
all  directions.  When,  also,  it  is  considered  that  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
England,  timber  trees  of  elm,  oak^  and  ash  are  planted,  at  short  in- 
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terrals,  in  the  line  of  our  hedges,  and  border  every  road  or  lane,  the 
fact  becomes  indisputable  that  this  is  an  unusually  wooded  country, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  more  highly  cultivated,  perhaps,  than  ally 
other  of  equtd  extent  in  Europe.  That  it  was  formerly  much  more 
80,  is  likewise  an  undoubted  fact.  Discoveries  ate  continually  being 
made  of  the  remains  of  ancient  forests,  now  covered  with  accumulated 
soil,  while  the  records  of  onr  own  historians  attest  the  former  existence 
of  others,  equally  extensive,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  ;  of 
some  known  in  modern  times  merely  by  small  patches  of  ancient 
trees ;  while  of  others  the  name  alone  is  left.  Now,  if  we  compare 
this  abundance  of  vegetation  with  what  is  seen  in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy,  a  very  marked  inferiority,  in  the  latter  countries,  is  perceptible* 
We  question  not  that,  in  former  ages,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  much  more  wooded  than  they  are  now.  But  it  is  of  their  pre- 
sent, not  of  their  primeval,  state  that  we  are  speaking.  In  Sicily,  for 
instance,  the  enclosures  are  so  few  that  one  of  its  fields  would  almost 
be  sufficient  for  a  small  English  farm:  while  the  fences,  or  rather 
partitions,  by  which  they  are  separated,  are  formed  almost  entirely  of 
loose  stones,  gathered  from  the  surrounding  soil,  or  which  have  fallen 
from  the  rocky  declivities.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  wsAIb^  in- 
stead of  hedges,  protect  the  gardens  and  enclosures  of  the  villas ;  and 
the  orchards  of  the  peasants  are  surrounded  by  fences  of  the  cactus 
or  prickly  pear,  which,  although  an  admirable  defence  against  depre- 
dators, gives  neither  food  nor  shelter  to  birds  or  insects.  The  only 
trees  that  are  seen  beyond  the  gardens  are  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  and 
groves  of  olives,  interspersed  with  mulberries ;  the  former  are  planted 
only  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  streams,  while  the  latter,  from  the 
dryness  and  hardness  of  the  olive  leaf,  seem  incapable,  like  most 
evergreens,  of  giving  nourishment  to  any  insects.  The  traveller  may 
ride  for  leagues,  daring  six  months  of  the  year,  without  seeing  a 
verdant  meadow ;  and,  as  he  leaves  the  vicinity  of  the  chief  towns, 
the  plains  and  mountains  are  frequently  destitute,  for  many  miles,  of 
a  single  timber  tree.  The  same  remarks,  with  little  variation,  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy  and  Greece,  always  of 
course  excepting  the  Lower  Calabria.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  thai 
these  facts  by  no  means  establish  our  proposition  of  the  superior 
abundance  of  vegetation  in  Britiun,  seeing  that  this  deficiency  of 
timber  trees  is  the  efiect  of  art  rather  than  of  nature :  but,  besides 
these,  there  are  really  natural  causes  for  this  difference ;  since,  as  the 
heat  is  so  much  greater,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  so  much  less  in  the 
south  than  with  us,  it  follows  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  summer, 
half  the  Italian  vegetation  is  withered,  while  that  of  England  is 
green  and  fresh.     If,  however,  we  consider  the  degree  of  hunmatum 
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and  fecundity  of  the  vegetable  world  in  these  two  regions,  the  supe- 
riority of  Italy  is  unquestionable.  Heat,  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  moisture,  are  the  great  promoters  of  vegetable  life:  it  con- 
sequently follows  that,  when  once  the  soil  of  Italy  is  softened,  the 
heat  of  the  climate  causes  vegetation  to  spring  up  with  astonishing 
luxuriance. 

The  preceding  observations  may  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  some- 
what irrelevant  to  our  present  object ;  but,  in  truth,  they  are  not  so, 
as  will  subsequently  appear.  The  abundance  of  vegetation  in  the 
British  Islands  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  to  which  we  must  trace  its 
zoological  statistics;  or,  in  other  words,  the  peculiarities  of  its  zoological 
history.  Animal  life,  throughout  the  world,  is  always  proportioned, 
in  its  variety  and  numerical  amount,  to  that  of  the  vegetable ;  the 
latter  supplying  food  to  the  former  in  the  proportion,  probably,  of 
10  herbivorous  animals  to  one  that  is  carnivorous.  Nay,  the  deficiency 
of  vegetation  operates  quite  as  much,  although  indirectly,  to  the  injury 
of  rapacious  animals,  as  to  those  of  an  opposite  description ;  for,  as 
they  feed  upon  others,  which  are  herbivorous,  it  follows  that,  where  the 
natural  vegetable  food  of  such  animals  is  deficient,  they  will  be  scarce 
from  a  want  of  food,  and  this  scarcity  of  plant-eating  animals  will 
create  a  corresponding  scarcity  of  those  which  are  carnivorous,  and 
depend  upon  the  former  for  support.  These  facts  being  unques- 
tionable, we  are  now  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  operate  upon 
the  immediate  subject  before  us. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that 
these  islands,  before  the  records  of  history,  were  nearly  covered  with 
vast  and  almost  impenetrable  forests,  whose  continuity  was  only 
broken  by  those  heaths,  moors,  and  fens  which  are  found  in  all 
uncultivated  countries,  and  many  of  which  remain  with  us  to  this  day. 
That  these  forests  gave  shelter  to  numerous  indigenous  quadrupeds  of 
a  large  size  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  doubted  ;  whether  we  draw  the 
inference  from  analogies  presented  by  the  former  condition  of  other 
countries,  or  from  that  law  of  nature,  which  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  of  the  reciprocal  equality  in  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
vegetables.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  historic  evidence. 
Besides  those  few  animals,  mostly  of  small  dimensions,  which  still  find 
shelter  in  the  patches  of  woodland  scattered  through  the  country, 
our  old  historians  make  incidental  or  direct  mention  of  several  others 
which  have  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind.  We 
leave  to  geologists  to  determine  whether,  among  these  ancient  races 
we  are  to  include  the  elephant,  tiger,  alligator,  rhinoceros,  and  hippc 
potamus,  all  of  which,  in  a  modem  compilation  upon  British  animal 
are  brought  in  as  ''  extinct  species,"  merely  because  their  fossil  r  - 
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mains  have  been  found  somctmies  at  great  depths,  and  in  such  form- 
ations as  have  induced  others  to  conclude,  with  greater  show  of 
reason,  that  they  belonged  to  a  different  creation  of  things.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  hyaenas  of  the  Kirkdale  and  Plymouth  caves  really 
inhabited  those  dens  in  which  their  bones  are  now  found.  But 
none  of  these  quadrupeds  are  mentioned  in  history :  yet  our  chro- 
nicles record  the  existence  of  the  bear,  wolf,  wild  boar,  wild  ox,  wild 
eat,  and  beaver,  as  inhabitants  of  our  ancient  forests,  whence  they 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

A  few  short  notices  on  the  extinct  animals,  which,  although  ex- 
terminated, form  an  important  part  of  the  aboriginal  zoology  of  these 
islands,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  They  are  here 
given  on  the  authority  of  Pennant,  whose  researches  as  an  antiquary 
led  him  to  collect  and  apply  all  the  incidental  notices  of  this  sort 
which  he  met  with  in  our  early  chronicles  to  the  illustration  of  his 
interesting  work  upon  British  zoology. 

That  a  ^>ecies  of  betw  was  once  a  common  inhabitant  of  this  island,  is  apparent 
from  different  authorities.  Martial  informs  us  that  tlie  Caledonian  bears  were  used 
to  heighten  the  torments  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  on  the  cross  ( MartiaL  Lib.  Sped* 
ep.  7.)»  and  Plutarch  relates  that  bears  were  transported  from  Britain  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  much  admired.  Ray  also  mentions,  that  in  some  old  Welsh  MSS. 
relating  to  hunting,  this  animal  is  reckoned  among  our  beasts  of  chase,  and  that  its 
flesh  was  held  in  the  same  esteem  with  that  of  the  hare  or  boar.  Many  places  in 
Wales  still  retain  the  name  of  Pennarth,  or  the  Bear's  Head,  another  evidence  of 
their  existence  in  that  principality.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  they  continued  in 
Wales,  but  there  is  proof  of  their  infesting  Scotland  so  late  as  the  year  1057,  when 
a  Gordon,  in  reward  for  his  valour  in  killing  a  fierce  bear,  was  directed  by  the  King 
to  carry  three  bears*  heads  upon  his  banner.  Long  after  their  extirpation  from  this 
island,  these  animals  were  imported  for  the  cruel  sport  of  baiting,  which  was  classed, 
by  our  rude  unpolished  ancestors,  among  the  "  merry  disports  *'  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  considered,  in  those  days,  meet  entertainment  for  an  ambassador ! 

That  the  wolf  was  the  most  destructive  beast  of  prey  in  these  islands,  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  is  well  known.  King  Edgar  attempted  to  extirpate  them  in 
England,  by  commuting  the  punishments  of  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
number  of  wolves*  tongues  firom  each  criminal ;  and  in  Wales  he  pursued  the  same 
object,  by  converting  the  tax  of  gold  and  silver  into  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolves* 
heads.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  enactments,  and  the  assertion  of  some  authors^  it 
seems  his  scheme  did  not  succeed.  We  find  that,  some  centuries  after  his  reign, 
these  animals  were  again  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  the  object  of 
royal  attention,  for  Edward  I.  issued  his  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet,  ordering  him  to 
superintend  and  assist  in  tlie  destruction  of  wolves  in  the  several  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  In  the  adjacent  county  of  Derby,  also^ 
as  Camden  informs  us,  certain  persons  at  Wormhill  held  their  lands  by  the  duty  of 
hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  which  infested  the  country,  whence  they  were  styled 
vo/re-Aimt.  In  the  reign  of  our  Saxon  king  Athelstan,  wolves  abounded  so  much 
in  Yorkshire,  that  a  retreat  was  built  at  Flixton,  in  that  county,  to  defend  pattengert 
frmm  the  wohe$j  that  they  ehould  not  be  devoured  by  them.    And  such  ravages  did  theif 
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Mtimitln  make  during  winter,  particularly  in  Janiuiry,  when  the  cold  waa  seTeresC^ 
tiiat  our  Saxon  ancestors  distinguished  that  month  by  the  title  of  wolf-moneth.  They 
alao  called  an  outlaw  wolfshed,  as  being  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  as  liable 
to  be  killed  as  that  destructiTe  beast.  It  seems,  however,  that,  many  centuries  after 
wolyes  bad  been  extirpated  from  England,  they  were  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  Ireland:  and  eyen  so  late  as  the  year  1710,  some  were  found  still  existing  — 
(See  Smith*8  Hist,  of  Cork,  y.  ii.  p.  228.),  the  last  presentment  for  killing  woWes, 
as  Pennant  obseryes,  being  made  in  the  county  of  Cork  about  that  time.  Scotland 
was  cleared  of  these  pests  at  an  earlier  period,  the  last  being  killed  in  1660  by  Sir 
Ewen  Cameron  of  Xxxshiel. 

The  wild  boar  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  animals  of  chase  with  our  ancestors, 
and  the  strictest  care  was  taken  for  its  preservation.  It  appears  that  Howeldda 
permitted  his  grand  huntsman  to  chase  this  animal  only  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  beginning  of  December.  The  Norman  conqueror  is  said  to  have 
barbarously  punished,  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  those  who  were  convicted  of  killing 
the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  or  the  roebuck.  Fita- Stephen  incidentally  mentions,  that  in 
his  time  a  wut  forest  was  on  the  north  side  of  London,  which  abounded  with  all  the 
large  animals  of  the  chase,  among  which  were  wild  boars.  Probably  the  thicket  now 
called  Homsey  Wood  formed  part  of  this  <<  vast  forest,"  the  frequenters  of  which, 
instead  of  valorous  hunters,  are  now  tea-drinking  and  pic-nic  parties  of  citizens !  It 
teems,  however,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  wild  boars  had  beeome  so 
scarce,  even  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp^ire,  that  many  were  turned  in  there  to 
breed ;  but  the  civil  wars,  which  soon  after  ensued*  caused  their  speedy  destruction. 

The  wild  ox,  or,  noore  properly,  the  Urus,  which  formerly  inhabited,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  the  forests  of  Britain,  was  of  a  gigantic  size,  and  of  a  totally  different 
species  from  the  domestic  ox ;  although  Pennant,  and  other  writers  of  his  school, 
fimcied  they  were  the  same.  The  horns  of  the  wild  urus  have  not  only  been  found 
in  the  same  strata  with  the  bones  of  the  lost  elephant,  proving  that  it  belonged  to 
the  zoology  of  a  former  period,  but  also  in  more  recent  formations,  as  peat  mossesy 
marshes,  and  beds  of  sand.  It  was  this  huge  aninud,  without  doubt,  which  still 
existed  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Casar :  and  the  trophy  of  the  horns  of  the  Dun 
Cow,  killed  by  the  valorous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  exhibited  in  the  castle  of 
that  name,  are  unquestionably  of  a  wild  urus.  This,  as  well  as  many  other  skulls 
of  the  same  sort,  existing  in  different  museums,  are  nearly  one-third  larger  than 
those  of  domestic  oxen,  square  fVom  the  orbits  to  the  occipital  crest,  and  somewhat 
hollow  at  the  forehead :  the  horns  show  a  peculiar  rise  from  their  root,  at  the  side  of  the 
above  crest,  upwards ;  they  then  bend  outwards,  and  finally  forward  and  inwards. 
«  No  domestic  race,**  as  Hamilton  Smith  remarks,  "  possesses  this  peculiarity  of 
turn,  but  numerous  specimens  of  inferior  size,  found  fossil  in  some  of  the  Cornish 
nunes,  have  this  shape,  and  the  wild  bull  of  Scotland  alone  in  part  retains  it.'*  It 
docs  not  exactly  appear  at  what  precise  time  this  formidable  race  of  oxen  was 
exterminated  in  England.  Fitz-Stephen  (a  learned  monk,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  wrote  a  History  of  London,  recorded  by  Leland)  mentions  these 
animals,  under  the  name  of  Uri  SUveitres,  among  many  others,  which,  in  his  tim^ 
were  found  wild  in  the  preat  forests  dose  to  London,  Leland  also  enumerates,  among 
the  provisions  at  the  great  feast  of  Nevi),  Archbishop  of  York,  six  wild  bulls.  The 
Scotch  urus»  before  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  been  a  small  and  inferior  breed  of 
this  species  which  was  almost  peculiar  to  the  woods  of  Southern  Scotland  and 
Northern  England.  It  is  probable  that  this  breed  was  exterminated  firom  the  open 
ibrests  long  afler  that  larger  species  which  had  more  especially  inhabited  Southern 
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Engiand ;  for  Sibbald  awures  us,  that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  white  ^Mcies  was  still  fmmA 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland :  and  Bishop  Lesley,  who  wrote  in  1598,  asserts  that 
cattle,  in  a  wild  state,  were  then  found  in  Stirling,  Cumbernauld,  and  Kingcaim.  But» 
some  time  before  the  Reformation,  the  few  that  remained  were  already  confined  in 
parks  belonging  to  eeclesiastieal  establishments,  whence  they  were  transferred  at 
their  dissolution  to  Drumlanrig.  It  was  at  this  latter  place,  and  in  the  park  b»* 
longing  to  ChiHingham  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  that  Pennant— (  Tomr  in  ScoOand, 
T.  ii.  p.  124.)  first  saw  these  modern  descendants  of  the  ancient  urus.  Ha 
proceeds  to  describe  them  as  having  lost  their  manes,  but  retaining  their  original 
white  colour,  and  great  fierceness ;  they  were  of  a  middle  size  and  long-legged,  with 
black  muzdes  and  ears,  their  horns  fine,  with  a  bold  and  elegant  bend.  Tha 
keeper  of  those  at  Chillingham  said,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  38  stone,  and  of 
the  cow  38  stone ;  that  their  hides  were  more  esteemed  by  the  tanners  than  those  of 
the  tame  race,  and  that  they  would  give  sixpence  per  stone  more  for  them.  **  These 
cattle  are  wild  as  any  deer,  for  on  being  approached  they  instantly  take  to  flight  and 
gallop  away  at  full  speed ;  never  mixing  with  the  tame  species,  or  coming  near  the 
house,  unless  constrained  by  hunger  or  very  severe  weather.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  kill  any,  they  are  always  shot ;  if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  beast,  he  must  take 
care  to  keep  behind  some  tree,  or  his  life  would  be  in  danger  from  the  fiiriouB 
attacks  of  the  animal,  which  will  never  desist  till  a  period  is  put  to  its  life.** 
'^{Brit,  ZooL  ▼.  i.  p.  26.)  Thus  for  Pennant,  whose  words  are  those  of  an 
eye-witness.  On  a  subject  so  interesting,  we  shall  add  some  further  particularly 
furnished  by  the  most  eminent  naturalist,  in  this  department  of  the  science^  of 
modem  times.  The  individuals  of  the  Scotch  urus,  observes  Hamilton  Smidiy 
in  the  park  of  Burton  Constable,  were  all  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
by  a  distemper.  The  race  is  entirely  of  a  white  colour;  the  muzzle  invariably 
black  ;  the  inride  of  the  ear,  and  about  one  third  part  of  the  outside,  fix>m  the  tips 
downwards,  red ;  the  horns  are  white,  with  black  tips,  of  a  fine  texture,  and,  as  in 
fossil  skulls,  bent  downwards.  Bulb  weigh  from  35  to  45  stone,  and  cows  firom  95 
to  35  stone, — 14  pounds  to  the  stone.  Before  they  were  kept  in  parks,  they  were 
probably  larger  and  more  rugged ;  old  bulls  still  acquire  a  kind  of  mane»  about  two 
inches  long,  and  their  throat  and  breast  are  covered  with  coarser  hair.  Those  at 
Burton  Constable  diflPered  from  the  others,  in  having  the  ears  and  tips  of  the 
tail  black.  In  their  manners,  also,  they  were  unlike  domestic  oxen,  and  assimilated 
more  to  the  ancient  urus.  Upon  perceiving  a  stranger,  these  animals  gallop  wildly 
in  a  circle  round  him,  and  stop  to  gaze,  tossing  their  heads,  and  showing  signs  of 
defiance :  they  then  set  ofl^  and  gallop  round  a  second  time,  but  in  a  contracted 
circle,  repeating  this  circular  mode  of  approaching  till  they  are  so  near  that  it  bei- 
comes  prudent  to  retire  from  their  intended  charge.  The  cows  conceal  their  young 
calves  fur  eight  or  ten  days,  going  to  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  if  a 
person  comes  near  the  calf,  it  conceals  itself  by  crouching.  One,  not  more  than  two 
days*  old,  very  lean  and  weak,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Fuller.  On  his  stroking  its 
head,  it  got  up,  pawed  the  ground,  bellowed  very  loud,  and,  going  back  a  few  steps^ 
bolted  at  his  1^^ :  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  and  made  another  bolt ;  but,  missing 
its  aim,  feU,  and  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  rise.  By  this  time,  however,  its 
bellowing  had  roused  the  herd,  which  came  instantly  to  its  relief,  and  made  the 
Doctor  retire.  When  one  of  this  breed  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  enfeebled  by 
age  or  sickness,  the  others  set  upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death.  These  animals  were 
killed,  to  within  a  few  years,  by  a  large  assemblage  of  horsemen  and  country  people 
armed  with  muikets ;  the  former  rode  one  from  the  herd,  and  the  latter  took  their 
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•Utions  on  walls  or  in  trees.  There  was  gpwideur  in  such  a  chase,  but  from  the 
number  of  accidents  which  occurred  it  was  laid  aside.  We  believe,  concludes  Major 
Hamilton  Smith,  that  at  present  none  remain,  excepting  at  Chillingham  Castle,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerrille,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed :  at  Gisborne,  in 
Craren ;  at  Lime  Hall,  in  Cheshire ;  and  at  Chartley,  in  Stafibrdshire.  The 
anecdote  above  given  of  Dr.  Fuller  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Bailey  of  Chillingham. 
There  is  also  a  large  breed,  not  perfectly  white,  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park 
in  Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  refute  the  opinion 
of  a  modem  compiler  on  **  British  animals,**  that  **  the  remains  of  oxen,  which 
occur  in  nurl  pits  in  this  country,  seem  all  to  belong  to  the  Boi  taunUf*  or  common  ox ; 
lor  both  Cuvier  and  Hamilton  Smith  have  proved  that  they  are  those  of  the  Bo9  uru». 

The  beaver,  which  is  mentioned  as  still  existing  in  small  societies  on  the  un- 
frequented banks  of  one  or  two  of  the  great  European  rivers,  was  formerly  found  in 
Great  Britain,  but  has  been  extirpated  for  many  ages  with  us,  no  less  than  from  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Continent.  Pennant  remarks,  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
travelled  through  Wales  in  1188,  gives  a  brief  history  of  its  manners;  and  adds,  that 
in  his  time  it  was  found  only  in  the  river  Fervi.  Two  or  three  waters  in  that 
principality  still  bear  the  name  of  Llyn  yr  afimge,  or  the  beaver  lake ;  attesting  the 
existence  of  these  animals  in  more  than  one  locality.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions 
having  seen  two  of  their  supposed  haunts ;  one  in  the  stream  that  runs  through 
Nant  Franeon ;  the  other  in  the  river  Conway,  a  few  miles  above  Llanrwst ;  and 
both  places,  in  all  probability,  had  formerly  been  crossed  by  beaver  dams.  Beavers, 
however,  must  have  been  very  scarce  even  in  the  earliest  times ;  for  by  the  laws  of 
Howel  the  Good,  already  alluded  to,  the  price  of  one  of  their  skins  was  fixed  at  120 
pence,  a  great  sum  in  those  days.  The  Welsh  called  them  Croen  Lhsdydan,  that 
is,  the  broad-tailed  animaL  Beavers,  however,  were  not  confined  to  Wales ;  for  in 
remote  times  they  must  have  been  found  both  in  Berkshire  {PhU,  TV.  1759)  and  in 
dififerent  parts  of  Scotland,  aince  their  bones  have  occurred  in  these  situations  in  beds 
of  marl  and  in  peat  moss. 

Such  were  the  quadrupeds  that  once  ranged  through  the  forests  of  Britain,  as 
their  indigenous  soil,  and  which  formed  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those 
originally  destined  to  this  portion  of  the  world.  Their  extirpation  must  have  been 
gradual,  but  it  has  been  complete ;  nor  is  it  at  all  diflScult  to  account  for  their  loss 
by  the  progressive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  destructive  effects  of  the  chase : 
to  these  causes  also  must  be  attributed  the  great  numerical  diminution  of  several 
birds,  mostly  of  the  aquatic  order,  which,  although  not  absolutely  extirpated  from 
our  islands,  have  gradually  diminished  even  in  our  own  times,  and  are  become  either 
exceedingly  rare  as  natives,  or  are  merely  seen  as  stragglers.  Two  of  the  largest  biixls 
of  game,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe,  are  now  absolutely  extinct  in  these 
kingdoms,  although  they  were  seen  in  the  last  generation.  These  are  the  Urogallus 
Europams,  or  great  cock  of  the  wood ;  and  the  Olis  tarda,  or  great  bustard.  The 
first  is  a  noble  bird,  still  found  in  the  North  of  Europe,  measuriqg  commonly  about 
2}  feet  long,  and  weighing  from  1 3  to  1 4  pounds.  It  seems  to  have  been  confined,  in 
these  blands,  to  the  fir  woods  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the  latter  kingdom,  a 
specimen  was  seen  so  late  as  1 760,  in  the  woods  of  Strathglass ;  and  it  was  found  in 
Stathspcy  until  1745.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  it  is  still  not  uncommon; 
and  a  fine  pair  which  we  saw  in  the  autunm  of  1829,  hanging  up  in  a  poulterer's  shop 
in  Paris,  was  staled  te  have  come  from  Hungary.  The  great  bustard  is  a  still 
larger  bird,  measuring  at  least  4  feet,  and  weighing  about  26  pounds.  Pennant 
a»erU  that  in  his  days  (1777)  these  birds  inhabited  **  most  of  the  open  countries  of 
tht  south  cad  east  parts  of  this  isUmdt  firom  DorMtshira  at  fiu*  as  the  Wolds  in 
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Yorkshire,"  and  are  generally  found  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more :  but,  in  1812,  his 
editor  observes,  *<  the  breed  is  now  nearly  extirpated,  except  on  the  downs  of  Wilt- 
shire, where  it  is  also  yery  scarce.**  At  present  we  believe  that  it  is  only  to  be  met 
with  on  a  particular  estate  in  Norfolk,  the  proprietor  of  which  (we  honour  and 
req>ect  his  feelings)  is  so  desirous  of  preserving  a  remnant  of  this  noble  indigenous 
race,  that  he  prohibits  their  being  shot,  upon  any  pretence,  within  hb  domain.  In 
Scotland,  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  it  seems  always  to  have  been  rare ;  yet 
one  is  said  to  have  been  ^ot  in  Morayshire,  by  a  Mr.  Young,  who  seems  to  hava 
had  none  of  the  national  feelings  alluded  to. 

To  pursue  this  inquiry  into  the  remaining  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  would 
be  superfluous,  were  it  even  possible.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  fish 
indigenous  to  our  seas  and  fresh  waters,  some  may  possibly  have  been  exterminated 
from  the  latter,  and  the  larger  fish-quadrupeds  (as  the  different  whales  and 
porpoises)  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  those  latitudes  where  formerly  they  were 
common.  Very  many  species  of  insects,  also,  even  within  the  records  of  en- 
tomological science,  have  been  actually  exterminated.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
regards  the  Melitiea  tessellata,  Steph,^  figured  by  old  Pettevir,  and  described  by  him 
as  *<  pretty  common  in  Caen  Wood.**  The  Cynthia  Hampstediensis,  Step.^  is  likewise 
similarly  mentioned  by  the  same  accurate  author,  who  calls  it  "  Albinos  Hetmpgtead 
eye,**  where  it  was  caught  by  this  curious  person,  and  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet 
seen.  These  instances,  among  conspicuous  and  showy  insects,  are  suflicient  to  voMke 
us  believe  that  when  the  "  great  forests  round  London,**  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  were  progressively  destroyed,  a  considerable  number  of  insects  of  rare  and 
local  species  were  eventually  exterminated.  Few  persons,  not  even  professed 
entomologists,  are  aware  of  the  very  narrow  limits  to  which  some  insects  are  confined.. 
A  species  may  be  in  the  greatest  profusion  within,  perhaps,  2  or  3  acres  of  ground/ 
beyond  which  it  may  never  have  been  seen.  Setting  aside  instances  that  may  be 
cited  on  the  testimony  of  others,  we  shall  merely  cite  one  out  of  several  which  fell 
under  our  own  observation  in  tropical  America.  In  a  small  brush-wood  part  of 
the  forest  of  Urupee,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  we  met  with  a  new  and  striking 
Hesperia,  in  such  profusion  that  thousands  might  have  been  captured.  Beyond  this 
ipot,  however,  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  nor  did  we  ever  meet  with  a  single  specimen, 
before  or  since,  during  nearly  three  years  of  entomological  research  in  Brazil.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of  cultivation  has  lessened  the  numerical 
amount  and  the  number  of  native  species  of  animals,  in  every  department,  in- 
dependent of  such  as  have  been  exterminated  by  the  chase. 

Animals  now  found  in  the  British  Islands^  S^c.  —  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  actual  zoology  of  Britain,  turning  to  such  animals  as 
still  inhabit  our  islands,  and  either  roam  at  large,  as  indigenous 
natives,  or  thrive  and  multiply  in  a  state  of  domestication.  The 
latter  will  claim  our  first  attention,  and  they  are  all  comprised  in  the 
following  list :  — 


Quadrupedt, 
Horse. 
Ass. 

Domestic  Ox. 
Sheep. 

Pig. 
Cat. 


BirdM, 
Peacock. 
Turkey. 
Fowl. 

Guineahen. 
Pheasant. 
Muscovy  Duck. 
Goose. 
Tame  Swan. 
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Commencing  with  the  quadrupeds,  we  perceive  that  those  most 
adapted  to  the  service  of  mankind,  whether  to  lighten  his  labour,  to 
clothe  his  body,  or  to  supply  him  with  food,  have  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied to  us  by  the  beneficent  Creator ;  who,  by  endowing  them  with 
peculiar  docility,  and  with  a  physical  constitution  capable  of  living 
in  almost  every  climate,  has  obviously  fitted  them  for  the  par- 
ticular service  of  man.  The  plains  of  Central  Asia  are  generally 
thought  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  whence,  as 
from  a  centre,  the  different  branches  of  the  primitive  family  di- 
verged in  all  directions ;  slowly,  but  surely,  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand, that  they  should  be  ^*  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.'*  With  them  went  their  "  fiocks  and  herds,"  and  such 
other  creatures  as  had  been  given  to  them  for  their  more  imme- 
diate use.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  animals  thus 
following  the  primitive  nomadic  tribes  would  soon  acquire  a  much 
wider  geographical  range  than  man  himself.  Individuals  would  be 
frequently  straying  from  the  camp,  or  lost  during  a  march  :  thus  every 
tract  or  region,  through  which  the  wandering  patriarchs  successively 
passed,  received,  in  all  probability,  the  original  stocks  of  their  domestic 
animals,  which  for  a  season  might  continue  wild,  yet,  by  their  natural 
instinct,  would  return  to  the  haunts  of  men  so  soon  as  colonies  were 
'settled  near  their  vicinity.  We  can  conceive  no  other  cause  more 
natural,  or  more  rational,  than  this  to  account  for  the  almost  universal 
distribution  of  these  animals  over  the  face  of  the  Old  World.  And  it  is 
farther  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  we  have  seen,  within 
the  compass  of  modern  history,  the  same  dispersion  take  place  in  the 
New  World,  in  regard  to  the  horse,  ox,  and  other  animals.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  these  quadrupeds  were  un- 
known ;  for  if,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  continent  of  America 
was  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  northern  regions  of  Asia,  it  follows 
that  the  emigrants  could  not  carry  with  them  animals  they  did  not 
themselves  possess ;  as  neither  the  ox,  the  horse,  nor  the  ass,  is  found 
in  Kamschatka.  Individuals  from  the  first  two  of  these  classes 
escaped  from  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  or  were  dispersed 
during  their  wars  ;  and  it  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  the  pampas 
of  Paraguay  were  filled  by  the  horses  and  oxen,  that  are  now  killed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides.  These  remarks  will  show  the 
futility  of  all  dissertations  upon  the  native  country  of  such  species 
as  are  now,  in  fact,  naturalized  in  almost  every  climate,  yet  cannot, 
with  certainty,  be  traced  to  any  one.  If,  however,  there  be  any 
region  to  which  the  aggregate  authority  of  the  best  writers 
assigns  the  greater  part  both  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  in  the 
foregoing  list,  it  is  assuredly  Western  Asia,  or  those  parts  inhabited 
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by  the  purest  of  the  Caucasian  race  of  mankind.  Wild  horses  and 
asses  are  still  found  in  this  division  of  the  earth ;  the  sheep  still 
inhabits  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  Caucasus ;  wild  dogs  exist 
both  in  Asia  and  Egypt;  and  the  original  stock  of  our  domestic 
cat,  as  stated  below,  has  been  discovered  in  Northern  Africa 
by  the  celebrated  naturalist  and  traveller  RiippelL  Why  the 
horse  should  be  regarded  as  '*  indigenous,"  merely  because  ^<  it  lives 
and  propagates,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,"  we  cannot  possibly  imagine.  The  common  pheasant,  in 
like  manner,  <^  lives  and  propagates"  in  the  Regent's  Park,  or  at  least 
in  almost  every  park  throughout  England,  and  should,  according  to 
such  reasoning,  be  also  "  regarded  as  indigenous." 

2%e  wild  eat  of  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  aereral  places  withio 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  for  we  find  no  record  of  a  specimen  having 
been  shot  or  captured  of  late  years  in  CumberUnd  and  Westmoreland,  where,  if  tha 
race  be  not  absolutely  extinct,  it  must  now  have  become  exceeding  rai«.  We  hare 
recently,  howeyer,  procured  some  interesting  information  respecting  this  animal,  whicby 
as  it  may  interest  the  reader,  we  shall  insert.  It  appears  that  in  the  county  of  Dum* 
fries,  and  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Mofiat,  where  the  mountains  are  partiaUy 
clothed  with  woods  of  birch,  wild  cats  are  stiU  pretty  abimdant.  During  the 
day  they  are  seldom  seen,  except  occasionally  spied  by  the  sportsman  upon  the  l^tfgar 
branches  of  trees.  As  night  approaches,  however,  they  emerge  from  their  retreats 
in  search  of  prey,  risiting  the  poultry  yards  of  the  cottages  and  fiurm  houses,  where 
their  predatory  visits  are  generally  known  by  the  devastations  they  commit.  Their 
yells  are  loud,  being  distinctly  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  they  generally  utter 
them  in  concert.  Although  several  e£fbrts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  this  wild 
breed*  by  searching  for,  or  capturing,  the  young  ones  at  a  vexy  early  i^ge^  every 
attempt  has  hitherto  failed :  the  kittens  possess  all  the  wildness  and  ferocity  of  dis- 
position of  their  parents,  and  so  soon  as  they  are  able  to  run  about,  and  tadw  care  of 
themselves,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  woods.  It  is,  nevertheless,  remarkable  that 
individuals  of  this  wild  race  sometimes  seek  intercourse  with  the  domesticated  femalea 
of  the  adjoining  cottages,  and  thus  a  cross  breed  has  been  produced,  partaking 
only  of  the  half  savage  nature  of  one  of  the  parents,  but  losing  the  colour  and  roaatkm 
ings  which  distinguish  the  wild  from  the  tame  races.  Some  of  these  remain  in  • 
state  o(  domesticatioi^  and  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  cottages  round  Moffiit ; 
but  others  prefer  a  life  o£  perfect  liberty,  and  join  their  wild  companions  in  the  woods. 
The  average  size  of  these  wild  cats  is  rather  below  that  of  the  domesticated  breed, 
but  much  larger  individuals  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  sportsman,  and  wluch 
are  probably  old  males;  the  people  round  Moffiit  distinguish  these  animals  by 
the  name  of  Uim  cat».  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  domestic  oat 
derived  its  origin  from  the  wild  species ;  but  this  has  been  questioned,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  by  several  writers.  The  celebrated  African  traveller,  Rii^ppell,  ia 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  FtUt  maniculatch  discovered  by  him,  in  a  wild  state;,  in 
Northern  Africa,  is  the  original  stock  from  which  the  domestic  cat  of  the  Egyptians 
was  derived,  and  whence  has  also  sprung  the  house  cat  of  Europe.  M.  Tem- 
minck  has  adopted  this  opinion  of  Riippeirs,  and  it  is  further  corroborated  by  the 
following  curious  circumstance  related  by  Pennant :  — "  That  excellent  prince^ 
MowekUk,  or  Howd  theGoodf  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  (among  his  laws  relating 
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to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals)  to  include  that  of  the  cat,  and  to  describe  the  qualities 
it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  kitten,  before  it  could  see,  was  to  be  a  penny;  till 
it  caught  a  mouse,  two-pence;  and  when  it  commenced  mouser,  four-pence.  It 
was  required,  besides,  that  it  should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  be 
a  good  mouser,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse ;  but,  if  it  failed  in  any  of 
these  qualities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If 
any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a 
milch  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as,  when  poured  on  the  cat, 
suspended  by  its  tail  (the  head  touching  the  floor),  would  form  a  heap  high  enough 
to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.'*  This  fact  is  not  only  curious  as  setting  in  a 
strong  point  of  view  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  almost  proves  to 
demonstration  that  the  domestic  cats  are  not  aborigines  of  these  islands,  or  known  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants.  The  large  prices  set  upon  them,  if  we  consider  the  high  value 
of  money  at  that  time  (a.  d.  948),  and  the  great  care  taken  of  the  improvement  and 
breed  of  an  animal  that  multiplies  so  fast,  are  certain  proofs  of  their  great  rarity  at 
that  period,  and  render  it  not  only  highly  probable  that  they  were  then  lately 
introduced  into  these  islands,  but  that  our  wild  cat,  which  must  then  have  been  in 
all  our  forests,  had  never  been  tamed.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among 
the  beasts  of  chase,  as  appears  from  the  charter  of  Richard  II.  to  the  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  fur  was 
used  in  lining  robes ;  but  it  was  not  esteemed  of  the  most  luxurious  kind,  for  it  was 
ordained  "  that  no  abbot  or  nun  should  use  more  costly  apparel  than  such  as  is 
made  of  lambs'  or  cats*  skint,**  Pennant  does  not  give  his  authority,  but  mentions, 
as  if  in  his  time,  that  the  wild  cat  then  inhabited  some  of  the  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  England,  living  mostly  in  trees  and  feeding  only  by  night ;  when  it  attacked 
not  only  poultry,  but  kids  and  lambs. 

Regarding  the  few  remaining  quadrupeds  of  Britain,  as  the  hedgehog,  martin, 
polecat,  otter,  &c,  little  can  be  said  that  is  applicable  to  the  nature  of  this  work.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  vulgar  prejudices  r^arding  the  fancied 
injuries  done  by  the  hedgehog  were  overcome,  for  a  more  useful  animal  to  the  farmer 
ean  scarcely  be  named. 

The  chief  of  our  domestic  birds  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
originally  brought  from  Asia ;  the  only  exceptions  being  the  turkey, 
the  guinea  fowl,  and  the  musk  duck.  A  few  notices  of  these 
familiar  inhabitants  of  our  enclosures  may  interest  the  reader. 
The  peacock  is  still  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  India,  and 
sometimes  in  great  abundance :  it  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
imposing  and  magnificent  of  birds.  Alexander,  who  first  saw  it  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydraotis,  was  so  struck  with  its 
surpassing  beauty,  that  he  ordered  that  a  severe  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  should  destroy  it  JEMan  states  that,  on  its 
introduction  into  Greece,  it  was  held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  a 
male  and  female  were  valued  by  the  Athenians  at  1000  drachmae, 
or  32/.  5sn  lOd.  sterling.  Peacocks  were  then  domesticated  at 
Samos,  where  they  were  preserved  about  the  temple  of  Juno 
in  that  island,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  queen  of  the  gods.  They 
were  great  favourites  with  our  ancestors,  both  as  an  article  of  food 
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and  ornament  Ernald  de  Aclent  paid  a  fine  to  King  John,  in  140 
palfries,  with  sackbuts,  lovains,  gilt  spurs,  and  peacocks*  crests,  **  such 
as  would  be  for  his  credit"  The  Romans,  also,  highly  esteemed 
them  for  their  tables;  but  at  present  only  the  young  are  eaten,  the 
flesh  of  the  old  bird  being  thought  hard  and  dry.  Our  countryman 
Willoughby  affirms,  that  this  bird  will  live  to  100  years ;  although 
Aristotle  mentions  only  25  years.  In  its  native  forests  the  peacock 
has  been  described  as  a  shy  bird ;  but  this  may  be  doubted,  if  the 
following  account  of  the  Indian  mode  of  catching  them  be  correct. 
A  kind  of  banner  is  prepared,  having  some  lighted  candles  fitted  upon 
it,  and  paintings  of  peacocks ;  this,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
is  held  up  in  the  trees  upon  which  the  birds  roost :  dazzled  by  the 
lights,  and  deceived  by  the  figures,  they  begin  to  stretch  out  their 
necks,  and  are  thus  easily  caught  by  the  noose  of  the  fowler,  who 
draws  the  cord  and  secures  his  game. 

The  wild  turkey,  from  which  our  domestic  races  have  unquestionably 
sprung,  is  still  found  in  the  more  unfrequented  tracts  of  Louisiana, 
where  they  live  in  societies,  as  do  most  gallinaceous  birds.  Mr.  Au- 
dubon has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  native  manners 
of  this  bird,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  Pennant  supposes 
that  turkeys  were  first  known  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
and  in  England  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  *  He  is,  however, 
wrong  in  supposing  they  came  originally  from  Mexico;  for  our 
recent  acquaintance  with  that  country  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
the  southern  range  of  the  turkey  does  not  extend  so  far.  Other 
writers  give  the  year  1524  as  the  date  of  its  introduction  into 
Britain ;  and  about  1585  these  birds  began  to  form  one  of  the 
dainties  at  Christmas  feasts.  Vast  quantities  are  annually  reared 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  are  driven  to  the  London  markets  in 
flocks  of  several  hundreds.  The  drivers  manage  them  with  great 
facility,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  red  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick ; 
and  this,  from  the  antipathy  these  birds  bear  to  any  scarlet  colour, 
effectually  answers  the  purpose  of  a  scourge.  In  a  wild  state  they 
grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than  when  domesticated  ;  but  the  plumage, 
although  somewhat  darker,  does  not  materially  differ. 

The  domestic  fowl  is  the  most  important  of  those  birds  appro-^ 
priated  to  the  service  of  man,  and  we  consequently  find  it  dispersed 
through  almost  every  nation  in  temperate  and  tropical  climates.     The 

*  Francis  I.  died  in  1547;  and  Le  Grand  d*Aussy,  a  better  authority  than 
Pennant  as  to  such  matters,  states,  that  the  first  authentic  notice  of  turkeys  in 
France  is  in  a  work  of  Charapier,  published  In  1560,  where  it  is  said  that  they  were 
introduced  ab  kine  paucoi  annot.  — (  Fte  Privie  des  Frangais,  torn.  i.  p.  290.) 
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whole  genus,  in  fact,  seems  to  possess  the  same  moral  character ;  so 
that,  in  the  different  breeds  and  crosses  which  have  sprung  from  them* 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  whether  they  have  originated 
from  one  or  from  several  stocks.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
original  seat  of  this  family  is  in  Central  and  Southern  Asia ;  where, 
even  to  thb  day,  not  one  only,  but  several  species  are  found  in  a 
perfectly  wild  state.  Colonel  Sykes,  in  a  short  but  interesting  notice 
oa  the  birds  of  that  part  of  India  called  the  Deckhan,  enumerates 
three  species;  one  of  these,  however,  the  gigantic  cock  (Gallus 
giganteus.  Tern,),  he  considers  to  have  been  introduced  from  Sumatra 
or  Java.  Authors  have  expressed  various  opinions,  as  we  have 
just  intimated,  as  to  the  original  stock  whence  has  sprung  our 
domestic  fowl.  Temminck  is  disposed  to  trace  it  to  the  Bankiva 
cock  (Gallus  Bankiva),  which,  in  a  wild  state,  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Java,  where  it  is  called  Ayam  Bankiva.  Others  suppose  that  the 
jungle  cock  (Gallus  Sonneratii)  is  the  parent  of  all  our  common 
breed  of  poultry ;  but  the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  the  domestic 
eock  (the  Phasianus  gallus  cristatus  of  Linnaeus)  is  a  distinct  species ; 
and  Colonel  Sykes,  who  had  the  superior  advantage  of  investigating 
the  question  upon  the  spot,  renders  it  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
He  observes,  that  ''the  domestic  fowl  is  so  abundant  in  the  Deckhan, 
that  in  parts  of  the  country  not  much  frequented  by  Europeans  he 
has  bought  from  8  to  12  full-grown  fowls  for  2s.  Many  of  the  hens, 
particulariy  of  the  villages  in  the  Ghauts,  are  not  to  he  distinguished 
from  the  wild  birds,  excepting  only  in  the  want  of  the  cartilaginous 
spot  OB  the  wing-covers." 

The  Guinea  ben  (Numida  mdeagris)  is  the  only  one  af  our  do- 
mestic birds  we  have  introduced  from  Africa;  where  it  is  almost 
confined  to  the  western  or  tropical  regions  of  that  continent.  Guinea 
fowl  are  the  Meleagrides,  orGallinae  numidicfle,of  Athenseus  and  other 
ancient  writers.  According  to  Barbot,  who  calls  them  Pintada8, 
they  are  found  in  flocks  of  200  or  900 :  when  at  rest,  they  perch 
upon  trees,  their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  worms  and  g^casshoppers, 
which  they  search  for  in  marshes  and  morasses  :  they  feed,  however, 
also  upon  seeds.  They  were  in  great  request  among  the  Romans, 
who  served  them  at  their  banquets ;  and  although,  from  their  quarrel- 
some disposition,  are  not  very  generally  brought  into  our  farm 
yards,  they  are  thought,  by  many  persons,  to  be  equal  in  flavour 
to  the  pheasant.  The  difficulty,  also,  of  rearing  them  operates 
against  their  becoming  so  common  as  the  domestic  fowl. 

The  pheasant  (Phasianus  Colchicus,  Z/t'it.)  derives  its  name  from 
Phasis,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Colchis,  whence  the  species  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  about  the  era  of  the 
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Ai^onauts.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  these  birds  were  much  sought 
for,  and  are  now  generally  distributed  throughout  Europe,  excepting 
in  its  more  northern  provinces.  It  seems,  however,  even  in  Italy,  to  be 
confined  only  to  parks  and  preserves ;  for  its  size  and  value,  as  a  bird 
of  game,  would  soon  operate  to  its  extermination,  had  it  no  such 
protection.  The  ringed  pheasant  is  by  some  thought  to  be  a 
variety,  but  by  others  a  distinct  species.  The  common  partridge 
(Perdix  cinerea)  is  a  well-known  native ;  but  that  usually  termed 
Uie  red-legged,  or  Guernsey  species  (Perdix  rufa),  has  been 
introduced  from  that  island  and  from  the  coast  of  France.  It  has 
now  become  common  in  several  preserves,  especially  in  that  near 
Orford,  in  Suffolk,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  This 
nobleman  imported  many  thousand  eggs,  which  were  hatched  under 
hens ;  and  the  young  ones,  when  sufficiently  groAvn,  were  turned  out 
and  liberated.  It  is  even  asserted  by  Bewick,  that  in  some  of  the 
.eastern  counties  of  England  the  individuab  of  the  red-legged  species 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  native  breed. 

We  now  come  to  the  aquatic  birds,  of  which  the  two  principal 
species,  the  duck  and  the  goose,  are  indigenous  to  our  islands ;  of 
the  former  family,  the  musk  duck,  we  believe,  is  the  only  one  which 
breeds  with  any  facility  in  a  state  of  domestication,  although  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  render  the  teal,  the  Carolina  summer 
duck,  and  several  others,  equally  familiar  and  prolific.  The  musk  duck 
is  valuable  from  its  superior  size ;  and,  although  frequently  called  the 
Muscovy^  is  so  far,  in  fact,  from  being  a  native  of  Russia,  that  it  was 
originally  brought  from  South  America.  Muscovy  is,  doubtless,  a 
corruption  of  musk,  originating  in  an  erroneous  opinion  of  its  native 
country.  These  birds  are  not  so  common  among  us  as  formerly, 
although  their  flesh  is  good,  and  they  are  very  prolific  in  laying 
eggs. 

The  swan  of  our  preserves  and  rivers  is  a  different  species  from 
that  which  is  occasionally  seen  wild  in  the  North  of  Britain. 
It  is  said  that  this  originally  came  from  Eastern  Europe,  but  its 
native  country  is  very  uncertain ;  the  fact  being  that  nearly  all  of 
the  swan  genus  are  white,  and  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that 
not  even  the  eye  of  a  naturalist  can  immediately  detect  their  specific 
differences.  Hence  arises  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  which  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  or  assigning  a  correct  name  to  such  as  are 
incidentally  mentioned  by  the  older  writers.  The  tame  swan  is 
chiefly  known  from  the  wild  by  the  difference  in  its  bill,  and  by 
having  thereon  a  hard  black  knob  at  the  upper  base.  In  former 
timesy  the  swan  was  a  conspicuous  dish  at  ail  great  regal  feasts ; 
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^d  PeOQi^nt  remarks  that,  even  when  he  wrote  (in  IT??)*  cygnets, 
9r  young  swang,  were  ikttened  at  Norwich  about  CbrUtmas,  and  sold 
for  a  guinea  a-piece.  These  birds  were  formerly  held  in  so  much 
Intimation  that^  by  an  act  of  £dw«  IV.,  ^^  no  one  that  possessed 
a  freehold  of  less  clear  yearly  value  than  5  marks  was  permitted  to 
keep  any,  other  than  the  son  of  our  soTereign  lord  the  king."  And,  by 
t^e  11th  of  Henry  VII.  cap,  17m  the  punishment  for  taking  their  eggs 
was  in^prisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine,  at  the  king's  will. 
Though  at  present  they  are  not  so  much  valued  as  an  article  of  foody 
they  are  stiU  preserved,  for  their  great  beauty,  on  several  of  our 
irivers,  particularly  on  the  Thames  and  Trent;  but  nowhere,  as 
Pennant  observes,  in  greater  quantity  than  on  the  saltwater  inlet  of 
^e  sea  near  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire* 

Having  now  enumerated  those  animals  which  are  at  present  do^ 
m^ticated  in  Britain,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  notice  a 
few  others  belonging  to  the  same  natural  orders,  and  which,  both  from 
theory  and  experience,  are  known  to  possess  similar  dispositions.  And 
here  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  disappointment  that  has 
been  experienced  by  the  public  at  large,  but  more  esqpeciaUy  by  those 
who  felt  interested  in  the  projected  experiment)  at  the  complete 
£u}ure  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
ipain  purpose  for  which  it  was  avowedly  instituted*  namely,  the  intro« 
Ruction  into  Britain  of  the  domesticated  animals  of  other  coun^ 
tries,  and  the  dissemination  of  such  as  were  adapted  to  our  climate, 
l^ong  the  proprietors  and  others.  It  may  be  fairly  asked,  after  an 
interval  of  seven  years,  aided  by  public  patronage,  and  by  enormous 
^ds,  what  has  this  sociel^  really  done  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
fessed object  upon  which  it  set  out  ?  We  have  enquired,  but  in 
yain^  to  learn  what  new  animals  have  been  introduced  into  other 
menageries  than  their  own;  nor  have  we  been  more  fortunate  in 
hi^aring  that  one  auccessful  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  breed, 
OYen  within  their  own  gardens,  any  anima]^  either  useful  or  oma- 
Kiental,  which  heretofore  had  frustrated  the  efforts  ol  ordinary  keepers 
and  e^^ibiiors  of  wild  beasts.  Thia  total  fiuhire,  then,  of  the 
olyects  for  which  the  society  was  formed,  is  surely  enough  to  make 
titc^e  by  whom  ita  affairs  are  managed  relinquish  them  altogether. 
While  it  is  not  too  much  to  ei^pect  that  if,  from  their  large 
funds,  they  would  appropriate  a  &w  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the 
adjudication  of  premiums  for  the  production  of  scientific  works; 
Uk  the  support  of  qualified  collectors  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
to.  the  formajtion  of  a  library  and  museum,  the  Committee  would 
foster  among  its  members  a  higher  and  a  purer  taste  than  that  of 
idly  gazing  upon  the  antics  of  bears,  monkeys,  and  parrots.    It  is 
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not  too  mncli,  we  repeat,  to  e:Kpect  that,  fay  iueh  meaimfed,  the 
public  taste  urotild  be  raised  and  refined,  and  legitimate  science 
effectually  advanced* 

It  is  very  questionable,  whether  the  introduction  of  new  (juadrupedn 
is  to  be  desired.  We  seem  to  possess  all  that  are  really  essential, 
or  eten  useful,  to  civilised  man.  By  the  extirpation  of  the  wild 
and  ferocious  inhabitants  of  our  primeval  forests,  the  latter  have 
been  converted  into  pastures,  supplying  food  to  the  horse,  ox,  and 
sheep.  We  neither  want  the  elephant  nor  the  camel  as  beasts  of 
burthen,  nor  the  reindeer  for  its  milk,  nor  the  lama  for  its  wool, 
nor  the  g6at  for  its  flesh :  all  that  such  animals  can  supply  w6 
derive  from  others,  more  suited  to  our  climate,  and,  therefore,  better 
adapted,  in  every  respect,  for  their  peculiar  purposes.  Besides,  the 
land  of  Britain  can  no  longer  afford  subsistence  for  fourfooted 
strangers.  When  its  rational  inhabitants  pay  more  for  bread  thaii 
any  other  civilised  nation,  it  is  rather  ludicrous  to  talk  of  stocking  tite 
island  with  new  animals. 

In  respect  to  birds,  there  are  many,  the  introduction  of  which 
would  be  highly  ornamental ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  the 
naturalization  of  larger  breeds  would  be  a  desirable  ad(fition  to 
our  present  stock  of  useful  poultry.  The  gigantic  cock  (Gallus 
giganteus),  for  instance,  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  our  ordinary 
species,  and  is,  we  believe,  equally  easy  of  domestication.  M.  Tem« 
minck  observes,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fandyards  of 
southern  Europe,  particularly  near  Padua,  where  it  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  often  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  weight.  In  a  wild 
state,  this  gigantic  race,  like  most  of  its  family,  is  found  in  the  forests 
of  India,  and  it  has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  resting  on  the  first 
joint  of  the  leg :  how  far  its  fecundity  may  place  it  on  a  level  With 
the  common  fowl,  is  not  exactly  known.  The  family  of  CurassoW 
birds  (Craxidse  K)  comprehends,  with  the  exception  of  the  turkey, 
nearly  all  the  indigenous  domestic  poultry  of  South  America.  They 
are  not  only  large-sized  (that  is,  between  the  fowl  and  the  turkey}, 
but  very  prolific  and  sociable.  It  seems,  however,  that  nothing  has 
yet  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  generally  introducing  these 
elegant  strangers  into  our  poultry  yards  or  preserves ;  although  they 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  such  situations,  upon  the  Continent 
M.  Temminck  assures  us  that,  in  many  of  the  menageries  in  Holland, 
the  curassow  birds  are  as  familiar  as  the  conmion  poultry.  M.  Ames- 
hoff,  by  bestowing  proper  care  upon  them,  breeds  several  of  tbe 
specieff  with  great  success :  the  Crax  rubra,  and  the  Crax  pauxi; 
among  others,  produced  as  numerously,  under  this  gentleman's 
management,  as  our  common  domestic  fowls;  and  his  taHe  was 
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abundantly  supplied  by  them.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  white,  and 
of  the  most  exquisite  flavour,  being  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
pintado  or  the  pheasant.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  are  in  no 
absolute  need  of  these  birds ;  our  common  turkeys  and  fowls  supply 
us  with  delicate  food,  and  abundance  of  eggs,  while  the  duck  and 
the  goose,  among  water  birds,  create  a  sufficiently  agreeable  change. 

I    On  the  actual  State  of  Great  Britain^  as  regards  its  indigenous 

Animals. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  statistic  zoology  ; 
that  is,  to  exhibit  the  actual  state  of  its  existing  native  animals,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  they  are  supported.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  some  writers  to  give  a  much  more  limited  definition  to  the  term 
indigenous  than  we  think  it  fairly  entitled  to.  An  indigenous  animal, 
with  them,  is  one  which  lives  and  dies  in  the  same  country,  never 
quitting  it  either  for  food,  or  a  warmer  temperature :  hence,  then,  in 
their  divisions  of  summer  residents,  occasional  visiters,  and  stragglers, 
we  occasionally  find  birds  as  truly  British  as  the  common  sparrow. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  any  misconception  of  the  following  remarks,  it 
must  be  premised,  that,  by  indigenous,  we  mean  such  birds  as  not  only 
live  and  breed  in  these  islands,  but  such  also  as  are  found  with  us 
only  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Such  a  residence  b  obviously  a 
part  of  their  natural  economy,  for  it  is  clear  they  cannot  dispense 
with  that  law  of  nature  which  compels  them,  as  it  were,  to  leave 
their  former  residence,  and  come  to  us.  They  are,  therefore,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  strictly  native  as  the  swallow,  which  passes 
his  winter,  like  so  many  members  of  our  aristocracy,  in  a  warmer 
climate,  and  who,  for  the  same  reason,  might  be  considered  foreigners. 
With  this  understanding,  we  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  list, 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose,  of  the  quadrupeds 
and  birds  of  Britain,  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  the  means  of 
supply  they  possess.  To  do  the  same  with  the  insects,  and  the  lower 
animals,  from  their  vast  numbers,  would  be  impossible ;  but  some 
general  remarks  upon  them  will  conclude  our  statistical  survey  of 
British  animals. 

Our  indigenous  quadrupeds  amount  to  about  37,  which  we  shall 
enumerate  in  the  following  list ;  and  in  those  natural  orders  wherein, 
in  another  work,  we  have  scientifically  arranged  them :  — 

Order  I.     Quadeumava.      CWv.         Four-handed  Quadrupeds,     Food. 

Pleootus  auritus.     Long-eared  Bat. 

barbastellus.     Barbastel  Bat. 


RoDolphus  ferrum  equinum.    Hore-«hoe 

Bat. 
■  minutui.     Leaser  Horse-shoe 

Bat. 


Vcspertilio  serotinus.     Serotine  Bat. 
— — —  Nattereril.     Natterer*s  Bat. 
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Order  II.     FsEis. 

Erinaceus  Europaeus.    Common  Hedge- 
hog. 
Sorex  araneus.     Common  Shrew. 

fodiens.     Water  Shrew. 

Talpa  Europiea.     European  Mole. 
Meles  vulgaris.     Common  Badger. 
Mustela  vulgaris.     The  Polecat. 
putorius.     Common  Weasel. 


Rapaeiotu  Quadntpedi, 

Mustela  erminea.     Stoat  or  Ermine. 
Martes  fagonmi  Ray.      Beeeh   Marten. 
— -  abletum.     Pine  Marten. 
Lutra  vulgaris.     Common  Otter. 
Canis  vulpes.     Fox. 
Felis  sylvestris.     Wild  Cat. 
Phoca  vitullna.     Common  Seal. 
barbata.     Bearded  or  great  Seal. 


Order  III.     Cxtacxa.      Whales. 


Balamoptera  musculus.      Round-lipped 

Whale.   FUh. 
— — —  boops.  Sharp-lipped  Whale. 

Fish. 
— -^—  rostrata.       Snout   Whale. 

Fish. 
PhysaUs  vulgaris.     Razorback  Whale. 
Balsna  mystioetus.     Common  Whale. 
Delphinus  phocama.     Porpoise.  Fish. 

Orca.     Grampus.    Fish. 

— — ^ —  melas.        Ground    Grampus, 


Fish. 


Delphis.     Common  Dolphin, 


Fish. 

Order  IV. 

Mus  musculus.     Common  Mouse. 

sylvaticus.     Field  Mouse. 

messorius.     Harvest  Mouse. 

rattus.     Black  Rat. 

deeumanus.     Norway  Rat. 

Nyoxus  avellanarius.     Dormoiise. 


Delphinus  tursio.  Blunt-toothed  Dol- 
phin.    Fish. 

Delphinoptera  albicans.  Whitish  Gnun- 
pus. 

Hyperoodon  bidens.  Double-toothed 
Grampus. 

Monodon  monoceros.     Narwal.  Fish. 

Physeter  tundo.  Flat-toothed  Finner. 
Fish. 

m-^—-  microps.  Spermaceti  Whale. 
Fikh. 

Catodonmacrocephalus.  Cachalot  Whale. 


Glires.      Gnawers, 

Arvicola  aquatica.     Water  Lemming. 

-—  agrestis.     Field  Lemming. 

Sciurus  vulgaris.     Common  SquirreL 
Lepus  timidus.     Hare. 

variabilis.     Alpine  Hare. 

cuniculus.     Rabbit. 


Order  V.     Ungulata. 

The  Horse,  Ox,  Boar,  and  Sheep  strictly 
belong  to  this  order ;  but,  as  these 
animals  are  only  found  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  they  are  omitted  in 
the  present  list,  being  fully  treated 
of  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


Hoofed  Quadrupeds. 

Capra  hircus.     Goat. 

Cervus  elaphus.     Stag. 

Dama  Europanis.     Fallow  Deer. 

Capreolus  Europaeus.     European  Roe. 


By  this  list,  it  appears  that  our  indigenous  land  quadrupeds 
amount  to  37 ;  while  those  fish-like  species,  inhabiting  the  sea,  are 
16 :  of  these  latter  we  shall  take  no  account  in  the  subsequent  re- 
marks, because  we  cannot  extend  the  same  investigation  to  the  fishes, 
upon  which  nearly  all  the  aquatic  quadrupeds  almost  entirely  subsi^ 
On  looking  over  this  table,  we  perceive  a  remarkable  disproportion  ia 
the  number  of  carnivorous  or  bird-catching  species,  compared  to 
such  as  are  herbivorous ;  so  that,  however  extraordinary  it'  may 
i^pear,  we  may  safely  assert  that  nearly  a  half  of  our  native 
quadrupeds  are  ferocious ;  for  it  is  the  habit,  and  not  the  size,  of  an 
animal  which  confers  this  character ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  family  of  weasels,  however  small,  are  more  blood-thirsty  and 
cruel  than  even  the  lion  or  the  tiger.     In  what  manner,  then,  are  we  to 
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account  for  this  unusually  large  proportion  of  such  quadrupeds? 
Simply  by  the  fact  of  the  great  number  of  birds  and  insects  in- 
hahUing  these  islands ;  a  number  fieur  exceeding  those  of  many  countries 
of  much  larger  dimensions.  True  it  is  that  these  ferine  animals  are 
much  less  numerous  than  formerly ;  but  so,  alsoy  are  those  upon 
which  they  feed:  both  have,  doubtless,  diminished,  numerically) 
in  du^  proportion  to  each  other;  and  the  bird-catcbing  quad- 
rupeds are  obviously  intended  to  keep  within  due  limits  another 
o^er  of  animals,  which  annually  make  large  additions  to  their 
numbers.  The  same  mutual  relation  may  be  traced  between  the 
larger  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  species  s  the  former,  originally 
QQWWiti^gjt  M  we  haY9  seeot  of  vast  numbers  of  wolves*  preyed  upon 
the  deer,  roebuck,  and  goat;  these  latter  have  almost  disappeared 
from  the  open  country,  while  their  enemies  have  been  totally  ex- 
tirpated. Cultivation,  in  lact,  has  nearly  annihilated  both ;  for  man 
has  not  only  destroyed  the  wolves,  but  he  has  taken  to  himself  those 
panloies  which  supplied  food  to  the  animab  which  they  persecuted, 
which  latter  are  now  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  preserves 
especially  appropriated  to  their  use.  During  summer,  when  insects 
abound,  the  bats  are  abroad,  constantly  thinning  their  numbers  in 
their  twilight  e:i^oursiona ;  but  when  their  services,  in  this  respect,  are 
no  longer  wanted,  these  insect-eaters  retire  to  their  winter-nooks,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  the  yeair  in  sleep.  Foxes  not  only  suck  eggs,  and 
destroy  birds,  like  stoats,  weasels,  and  martens,  but  they  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  hare  and  rabbit ;  so  that,  here  again,  we  see  instanced 
the  demand  and  the  supply  of  food.  Let  ua  now  iom  to  the  grani- 
Torous  quadrupeds,  or  such  as  more  especially  live  upon  nuts,  fruits, 
and  grain*  Under  this  head  we  have  8  or  9  species,  whose  food  is 
supplied  by  the  various  products  of  our  fields  and  woods.  Allied  in 
analogy  to  these  animals,  but  essentially  distinct  from  them,  is  the 
QOW«iO»  iiK4e>  a  camivoro^ia  quadruped^  nu>re  numerously  and  widely 
qpnead  thaa  pevhaps  any  other.  Is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  any 
season  fop  this  ?  Certainly :  the  chief  food  of  the  mole  b  earth* 
woffma,  whose  distributioa  i^  imiversal,  and  whose  numbers,  beyond 
all  oakuhrtjoo,  exceed  those  of  any  otbec  animal  in  existence;  it  is  fit» 
thereibvey  that  they>  loo^  although  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
shpuld  htiTe  theiv  consumer,  and  that  enemy  is  the  mole.  There  can 
hfi  BO  doubt  that  aqiMrrels,  aJ^  one  time,  abounded  in  all  our  woods^ 
ii»r  mx  tree  is  more  common  in  Britain  than  the  hazdl  nut,  and  the 
only  two^  ireitebvated  animals  which  are  known  to  make  this  fruit 
their  chief  repeat  are  the  sqiurrel  and  the  nuthatch.  No  reasonable 
caaae  caia  be  discovered  for  the  diminution  of  the  latter ;  but  the 
is.  to  this  day  persecuted  and  destroyed  by  gamekeepers. 
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emplojred  by  cOnfitty  genilemen  to  clear  their  parks  and  pr e^eires  dt 
"  vermin."  Perhaps  these  destroyers  of  our  few  remaining  British 
animals  iittagine  that  squirrels,  like  stoats,  suck  the  ^iggS  and  feed  upoii 
the  young  of  partridges  and  pheasants,  only.  Nature,  ever  bountiful 
to  her  creatures,  and  halmonious  in  her  laws,  no  doUbt  intended 
that  the  vast  qtiahtities  of  oak  trees  found  in  Britain  should  supply 
abundance  of  food  to  the  wild  boars,  with  which  our  iskuid  was 
originally  stocked.  But  here  inan  has  been  at  work,  ahd,  having 
destroyed  the  consumers  of  this  abundant  vegetable  supply,  has 
created  an  anomaly  which  neirer  truly  existed  it  nature.  Evefy 
autumn,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  umbrageous  oaks 
scatter  a  plentiful  supply  of  ripe  acorns :  but^  alas  I  those  denizens  of 
the  forest,  for  whose  support  this  repast  tv^as  originally  intended, 
have  long  since  been  exterminated ;  and  the  acorns  are  nc/vt 
only  gathered  by  the  cottager  for  his  tame  pig,  or  eaten  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  farmyard  by  such  as  are  permitted,  in  autumn,  to 
leave  their  stiesi  and  grub  among  the  fallen  leates  of  the  fieighboiiring 
oaks. 

But  it  is  time  to  eolisider  our  native  J?trd!9,  which,  fN>m  their  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  greater  numbers,  possess  a  superior  in- 
terest. These  we  shall  arrange  in  the  following  list,  and  in  thei^ 
natural  orders,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  quadrupeds.  This  list 
is  further  interesting,  as  ft  exhibits,  for  the  first  time,  the  British 
birds  arranged  according  to  their  natural  affinities :  ** 

Order  t.     Raftokxs.     Birds  of  Prey, 


1.  Aquila  oliryMetos.     Golden  Eagle. 

2.  -^— —  albleilkki     Cinereous  Eagle. 

3.  baHetua.      Osprey  or  Fish- 
ing Eagle. 

4.  Faleo  Islsndicus.     Gyr  Faleton. 

5.  ^  peregrinus.  Peregrine  Falcon* 

6.  —  SubbuteOb     Hol^. 

7.  '  ^salon.     Merlin. 

8.  '    Tinnuneulus.     KestrtL 

9.  Aocipiter  puliimbarius.      Goshawk. 

10.  ■     Nisus.     Sparrow  Hawk. 

11.  Circus  fleruginosus.     Moor  Buzzard. 

Order  II.     Ikskssokks. 

Tribe  DnrriRosfss^     ToothMUed 
7WS«. 

2S.  Murfetpa  atricapHls.       Pied  Fly- 
catcher. 

grisolae.        Spotted  Fly- 


24. 


•      itt 


cuddier. 

25.  Laniitt  e#eubHor.  Oreat    Adi 

Sbr&e. 

26.        CoUurhy.       Rufoisf-backed 

Shrike. 

27.  rutilus.     Woodchat 


1 2.  Circus  cyaneus.     Hen  Ilanier. 

13.  -.——<•  cinerarius.  Ash-coloured 
Harrier. 

14.  Striz  Bubo.     Great  Homed  Owl. 

15.  ^-^  otus.     Long-eared  Owl. 

16.  braehiotus.    ShoH-eared  OirL 

17.  Scofw.     Little  Owl. 

18.  —  nyctea.     Snowy  Owl, 

1 9.  flammea.     Bam  Owl. 

90.  stridula.     Wood  Owl. 

21.  —  paaserina.     Little  OwL 

22.  Tengmalmi.  Tengmalm*s  0«rf. 

Perking  Birds* 

28.  Oriolus  Galbula.     Golden  Oriolft 

29.  Merulaatrate.     Blackbird. 

30.  — -^-^  torquata.     Ring  Ouzel. 

31.  iliaca.     Redidng. 

32.  — —  pilaris.     FiekUare. 

33.  ........  musics.     Song  TUfagh*. 

34.  '  yiscivora.     Missel  Thrush* 

35.  Cindus  aquaticui.     WdC^  OUSel. 

36.  Bombycilla  gamihu     ChSXXeKf, 

37.  Saxicola  (Enanthe.     Wheatter. 

38.  — —  nibetra.     Whiuchat. 
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S9. 

4a 

41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 

5a 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

65. 
S6. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 

66. 
67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


Saxicola  rubicola.     Stonechat. 

Erythica  rubecula  Sw,     Robin. 

Phoenicura.     Redstart. 

-^— —    (Gould*8  species.) 

-— ^— ^-  Suecica.  Blue-breasted 
Warbler. 

Philomela  Lusdnia  Sw.  Nightin- 
gale. 

— —  atricapilla.     Blackcap. 

— ^-^^  hortensis.    Greater  Petti- 


chaps, 
chaps. 


Hippolais.    Lesser  Petti- 


^— —  cinerea. 
— —  sylviella. 

throat. 
Cumica  salicaria. 
Locustella. 


Whitethroat. 

Lesser  White- 
Sedge  Warbler. 
Grrasshopper 
Warbler. 

— —  arundinaoea.      Reed  War- 
bler. 
Sylvia  provincialis.     Dartfbrd  War- 
bler. 

Regulus.    Gold-crested  War- 
bler. 

Trochilus.     Willow  Wren. 

sylrioola.     Wood  Wren. 

Panis  migor.     Great  Tit. 
csrulens.     Blue  Tit 
palustris.     Marsh  TiU 

ater.     Cole  Tit. 

-^—  cristatus.     Crested  Tit. 

caudatus.      Long-tailed  Tit. 

biarmicus.      Bearded  Tit. 

Accentor  alpinus.   Alpine  Accentor. 
"  modularis.       Hedge   Ac- 

centor. 
MotaciUa  alba.     Pied  Wagtail 

boarula.      Grey  Wagtail. 

flava.     Yellow  Wagtail. 

Anthus  pratensis.     Titlark. 

—  petrosus.     Shore  Lark. 

—  minor.     Field  Lark. 


Richardii.    Richard's  Lark. 


Tribe  CoNiRosrass.     Conic-HUed  Birds, 

73.  Alauda  arborea.     Woodlark. 

74.  anrensis.     Skylark. 

75.  Plectrophanes  Lapponica.    Lapland 

Longspun 

76.  Emberiza  nivalis.     Snow  Bunting 

77.  — ^-^—  miliaria.   Conunon  Bunt- 


78. 
79. 

8a 

81. 


mg. 


mer. 


mg. 


•  citrinella.     Yellow  Ham- 
Schomidus.    Reed  Bunt- 

•  Cirlus.     Cirl  Bunting, 
hortulana.   Ortolan  Bunt- 


ing. 


Pyrgita  domesdca.    Common  Spar- 
row. 

^—  montana.     Tree  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  coelebs.     Chaffinch. 

-  montifiingilla.  Brambling. 

Cocoothraustes   Europanis.      Haw- 
finch. 

Linaria  chloris  Sw.  '  Green  Linnet. 

— —  Linota.     Linnet. 

— -^—  cannabina.     Great  Redpole. 

— —  minor.     Lesser  Redpole. 

_  montium.     Twite  Linnet. 

Carduelis  Europcus.     Goldfinch. 

— ^— ^—  spinus.     Siskin. 

Pyrrhula  enucleator.      Pine  Gros- 
beak. 

Europca.  European  Bull- 
finch. 

Loxia  curvirostra.     Crossbill. 

Stumus  vulgaris.  Conunon  Starling. 

Pastor  roseus.     Rose  Pastor. 

Corvus  Corax.     Raven. 
Corone.     Crow. 


—  frugilegus.     Rook. 

•^  Cornix.     Hooded  Crow. 

—  Monedula.     Jackdaw. 
Pica.     Magpie. 


82. 

83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 

87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100. 

101. 

102. 

103. 

i04. 

105.  Nucifraga  Europaea.    Nutcracker* 

106.  Garrulus  glandarius.     Magpie. 

Tribe  ScAKSous.     Cfimbers. 

107.  Cuculus  canorus.     Cuckoo. 

108.  Dryotomus  martins    Sw.      Black 

Woodpecker. 

109.  Dendrooopus  migor  Sw.      Greater 

Spotted  Woodpecker, 
lia  '  minor   Sw.  ^Ji*  Lesser 

Spotted  Woodpecker.     A^^ 
ill.  Chrysoptilus  viridis   Sw.     -^keen 

Wood-pecker. 

112.  Yunx  TorquiUa.     Wryneck. 

113.  Sitta  Europaea.     Nuthatch. 

114.  Certhia     fiuniliaris.  Common 

Creeper. 

115.  Troglodytes  Europanis.     Wren. 

Tribe  Tekuirostrks.      Suctorial  Birds, 

116.  Upupa  Epops.     Hoopoe. 

Tribe  Fissirostrss.       Wide-mouthed 
Birds. 

117.  Merops  apiaster.     European  Bee- 

eater. 
Alcedo  ispida.     Kingfisher. 
Hirundo  rusdca.     Swallow. 

urbica.     Martin. 

— ^—  riparia.     Sand  Martin. 
Cypselus  murarius.     Swift. 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 


Caprimulgus  Europieus.   Nightjar. 
Fern  OwL 
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Order  IIT.     Rasoexs.     GaBinaeeout  Birdi. 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 

isa 

131. 


Columba  (Enas.     Stockdove. 
— — i-  Livia.     Rock  Pigeon. 
— ^—  Palumbus.  Wood  Pigeon. 

Turtur.     Turtle  Dove. 

Lagopus  Scoticua.     Red  Grouse. 
Ptarmigan. 


Lyrurus  Tetrix  Sw.  Black  Grouse. 
Perdix  cinerea.     Common   Part-      137. 
ridge. 

Order  IV.     Geallatores. 


132. 

133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


Perdix  ru&.  Red-legged  ParU 
ridge. 

Cotumix  Europsus.     Quail. 

Otis  tarda.      Great  Bustard. 

Tetrax.     Little  Bustard. 

(Edicnemua  crepitans.  Thick- 
kneed  Bustard. 

Cursorius  Isabellinus.  Cream- 
coloured  Plover. 

Welding  Birdt. 


138. 

139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 

146. 
147. 

148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 

158. 
159. 
160. 

161. 

162. 
163. 

164. 
165. 

166. 
167. 
168. 

169. 


Flatalea    leuoorodia.  White- 

Spoonbill. 
Ciconia  Europsa.  Common  Crane. 

alba.     White  Stork. 

nigra.     Black  Stork. 

Ardea  major.     Common  Heron. 
.—  alba.     Great  White  Heron. 
—  Gazzetta.     Egret 


aequinoctialis.    Little  White 

Heron. 

— —  Nycticorax.    Night  Heron. 
Caspica.     African  or  Purple 


Heron. 
Butor  stellaris. 
comata. 
minuta. 


Common  Bittern. 
Squaoco  Heron. 
Little  Bittern. 


Tantalus  igneus.     Glony  Ibis. 
Numenius  arquata.     Curlew. 
— ^^^—  Phaeopus.     Whimbrel. 
Rusticola  Europaea.     Woodcock. 


Scolopax  major.      Great  Snipe. 
— ^^^—  Sabini.     Sabine*s  Snipe. 
— ^^^—  Gallinago.         Common 


Snipe. 


Gallinula.     Jack  Snipe, 
grisea.     Brown  Snipe. 


Limosa  a^^ocephala. 

Godwit. 

■  melanura. 

Godwit. 
Tringa  canutus. 
maritima. 


Bartailed 
Blacktailed 


Knot 

Purple  Sand- 


piper. 


pygmaea.  Pygmy  Sandpiper. 

rufescens.        Buffi>breasted 

Sandpiper. 

alpina.     Purre. 

pusilla.     Little  Sandpiper. 
'      TemminckiL    Temminck's 


Sandpiper. 
—  pugnax. 


Ruffe. 


1 70.  Totanis  glottus.     Greenshank. 


171. 
172. 
173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 


piper. 


piper. 


piper. 


fuscus.   Spotted  Redshank, 
calidris.     Redshank, 
ochropus.       Green   Sand- 

glareola.        Wood   Sand- 

macularius.  Spotted  Sand- 


hypoleucas.  Common 

Sandpiper. 
177*  Strepsilas  collaris.     Turnstone. 
1781  Vanellus  cristatus.     Lapwing. 
179.  Vanellus  melanogaster.    Grey  Lap- 
wing. 

• Calidris  arenaria.     Sand- 

erling. 

Charadrius  pluvialis.  Golden 

Plover. 

— —  morinellus.     DottreL 

— — ^—  hiaticula.  Ring  Plover. 

Cantiana.  Kentish 

Plover. 

Himantopus  melanoptenis.   Long- 
legged  Plover. 

Recurvirostra  Avocetta.     Avoset 

Hannatopus  Ostralegus.      Ojrster- 
catcher. 

RaUus  aquaticus.     Water  Rail. 

Gallinula  crex.     Landrail. 

— — —  chloropus.     Waterhen. 

^— — —  Porzana.      Spotted  Wa- 


180. 

181. 

182. 
183. 
184. 

185. 

186. 
187. 

188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 


terhen. 


linule. 


Baillonii.       Little  Gal- 

— ^-^—  pusilla.   Olivaceous  Gal- 
linule. 

Phalaropus  hyperboreus.  Red 

Phalarope. 

■  ■   lobatus.       Grey  Pha- 
larope. 

Fulica  atra. 


Common  Coot 


197. 


ganey. 


200. 


Order  V.     Natatoees.     Swimming  Birdt. 

Boschas  domestica    Sw, 
Duck. 

198.  .  crecca  Sw.      Teal. 

199.  querquedula   Sw» 


Wild 


Gar- 


bimaculata  Sw»       Bima- 


culated  Teal. 

201.  Anas  clypeata  X.      Shoveller. 

202.  Chauliodes  Strepera,  Sw.  Gadwall. 

203.  Dafila  caudacuta  Leach,      Pintail. 
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204. 
205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 

212. 

213. 

214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 

218. 
219. 

220. 
221. 

222. 

223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 

227. 
228. 
229. 

23a 
231. 
232. 
233. 

234. 

235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 


Tadoma  EuropflM.     Sheldrake. 

■  rutila  SUfih,  Ruddy 

Sheldrake. 

Macera  Penelope  StUby,    Common 
Widgeon. 

Somateria  moUisama  Leach,      Ei- 
der. 

»^—  spQctabilia.  King  Eider. 

Oidemia  fiuca.     Velvet  Scoter. 

perspiqBata.   Surf  Scoter. 

Fuligula  ferina.  Red-headed 


Pochard. 

rufina. 


Red.4rested 


Pochard. 


nyroca.  White-eyed 


Pochard. 

'  marila. 
— — -  cristata. 


Sooup  Pochard. 
Tufted  Pochard. 
— ^-»-  dispar.  Western  Pochard. 
Harelda  glacialis.        Long-tailed 

Duck. 
Clangula  vulgaris.      Golden-eye. 
— —  histrionlca*      Harlequin 

Goldeneye. 
Mergus  merganser.     Goosander. 
serrator.  Red-breasted 

Merganser. 
■  cucuUatufl.     Hooded  Mer« 


ganser. 


albeUu&     Smew. 
Anser  palustris.      Greylag  Goose. 
—  ferus.     Bean  Goose. 

■■  erythropus.     White-fronted 
Goose. 
— — .— leucopsis.    Barnacle  Goose. 

bemicla.     Brent  Goose. 
ruficollis.  Red-breasted 


Goose. 
Cygnus  ferus.     Whistling  Swan« 
"— —  Bewickii.   Bewick's  Swan. 
Podiceps  cristatus.   Crested  Grebe. 
— ^—  rubicollis.       Red-necked 

Grebe. 

SdavoniaD 


cornutua^ 


Grebe. 
Podiceps  auritus.     Eared  Grebe.^ 
^— —  minor.     Little  Grebe. 
Colymbus  glacialis.     Great  Diver. 
— ^-^—  arcticus.  Black-throated 

Diver. 


230. 

240. 
241. 
242. 

243. 
244. 
245« 

246. 

247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 

260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 

266. 

267. 

268. 

269. 
27a 

271. 

272. 

273. 

274. 


ColyffilAis  leptAitrionalis.         Red 

Diver. 
Uria  TroOe.     Foolish  Guillemot. 

—  Grylle*     Black  Guillemot. 
Mergulus  melanoleucos.    Common 

Rotche  Setby. 
Alca  impemiis.     Great  Auk. 

Torda.  ^  Raaorbill  Auk. 

Mormon  arctica  IfUger,    Common 

Puffin. 
Carbo  cormoranus.    Common  Cor- 

moraiit 
-—cristatus.     Crested  Shag. 
Sula  Bassana.     Solan  Gannet. 
Sterna  Caspica.     Caspian  Tern. 
— —  Boyan.     Sandwich  Tern# 

■         HiriMido.      Common  Tern. 

—  DougaUii.     Roseate  Tern. 
■    arctica.     Arctic  Tern. 

minuta.     Lesser  Tern. 

■    ■       nigra.     Black  Tern. 

-  anglica.     Gull-billed  Tern. 
Lams  minutus.     Little  Gull. 

—  ridibundus.  Laughing  GulL 
canus.       Grey  or  Common 


GuU. 


Kittiwake  Gull, 
ebuneus.     Ivory  Gull. 

5^kHicus.     Glaucous  GuU. 
slandicus.     Iceland  GuU. 
Herring  Gi^l. 
Great    Black- 


■  "^  argentatusk 
— -^-marinus. 
backed  Gull. 

— —  fuKJUS. 


Lesser    Black- 


backed  GulL 
Lestris  Cataractes. 
BlacL^beardcd  Jager. 
pomarinus. 


Common 
Pomarine 


Jager. 

^— ^—  parasiticus.     Arctac  Jager. 
Procellaria  glacialis.  Fulmar 


Petrel. 


Puffin. 


».  Puffinus.       Cinereous 


Anglorum.  Manx 

Puffin. 
Thalasaidroma  pelagica  Vig.    Com-> 
mon  Storm  Petrel. 

■  ■       LeaohiL       Leaeh*s 
Storm  Petrel. 


No  lesfl  than  274  ^)eeie»  ef  birds  are  thus  seen  to  be  natiTes,  or 
visiters,  of  Britain,  putting  aside  several  others  that  have  been  occa- 
sionally seen  as  stragglers,  but  which  properly  belong  to  the  fauna 
of  America.  If  we  separate  these  into  groups,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  food,  we  shall  have  some  curious  results.  First, 
there  are  22  large  and  3  small^sized  rapacious  species,  or  strch  bb 
feed  not  only  upon  smaU  quadrupeds,  but  also  upon  other  birds. 
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We  should  add  to  thesei  idso^  the  cuckoo ;  because^  although  it  does 
not  actually  kill  and  eat,  a»  do  hawks,  owls,  and  shrikes^  yet  it 
obviously  destroys,  and  materially  checks  the  increase  of>  aU  the 
smaller  birds,  by  its  extraordinary  habit  of  dispossessing  them  of 
their  [legitimate  o&piing,  and  substituting  its  own.  We  shall  thus 
have  one  rapacious  species  in  the  proportion  of  ten  that  are  not  so^ 
and  whose  food  consists  either  of  insects,  seeds,  or  fishes.  The  land 
and  water  birds  (considering  the  waders  as  coming  under  the  latter 
denomination),  in  point  of  species  are  nearly  equal,  there  being  1S7 
of  the  former,  and  136  of  the  latter.  This  equality  is  never  found 
but  in  the  ornithology  of  moderate-sized  islands,  where  the  extent  of 
coast  is  very  great,  and  the  land  is  not  so  near  to  the  adjacent  con« 
tinent  as  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  ordinary  perching  birds.  In 
all  this  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony,  the  shores  of  every-  region ' 
being  peopled  with  their  proportionate  number  of  feathered  inhabit- 
ants, and  producing  for  them,  by  the  rise  and  ebb  of  the  tides,  a 
eonstant  and  varied  supply  of  food  in  the  shape  of  marine  animals. 
On  looking,  again,  to  those  which  inhabit  the  land,  we  find  that,  out 
of  137»  only  H  feed  exclusively  upon  berries  and  seeds.  This,  cer- 
tainly, appears,  at  first  sight,  an  unequal  and  an  unnatural  proporticm ; 
seeing  that  our  woods,  hedges,  and  fields  supply  such  quantities  of 
berries,  seeds,  and  grain.  B«t  this  plentiful  supply  of  vegetable 
food  is  not  produced  by  nature  in  vain,  nor  is  it  left  to  usdess  decay* 
Those  birds,  stationary  in  our  island,  which,  during  summer,  tiiin  the 
ranks  of  the  insect  worid,  would  perish  in  winter  from  sheer  hunger, 
had  they  not,  al  that  inho^table  season,  an  appetite  for  vegetable 
rather  tikan  for  animal  food.  We  accordingly  find  that,  so  soon  as 
autumn  approaches,  and  insects  become  scarce,  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
and  various  other  perchers,sustahi  themselves  during  winter  by  the  hips 
and  haws  of  our  hedges,  and  the  innumerable  seeds,  left  on  ^ke  &Uow 
lands  and  on  hedgebanks ;  the  crow  genus  alone^  by  their  powerful 
hSlay  being  able  to  break  the  half-frozen  ground,  and  search  for  insecta 
concealed  beneath  its  surface.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
although  the  fineh  tribe  are  iasectivcnrous,  yet  that,  during  wintciv 
their  diief,  if  not  only,  food  consists  of  seeds ;  and  that  even  other 
stationary  birds,  especially  adapted,  by  their  structure,  for  insect 
destroyers,  nevertheleas  comfortably  subsist,  during  winter,  upon  the 
produce  of  the  vegetable  worid :  ike  rolHu  and  the  hedge-sparrow 
are  striking  examples  of  this  fiict ;  both  are  truly  insectivorous  birds ;, 
but,  not  b^g  migratory,  they  subsist,  during  the  colder  months,  on 
minute  seeds  and  small  berries.  We  have  said  that  England  is  both 
naturaUy  and  artificially  a  peculiariy  wooded  country,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  several  other  parts  of  Europe.    With  this  finct  before 
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US,  how  comes  it  that  we  have  so  very  few  of  that  family  of  birds  espe- 
cially adapted,  both  from  their  structure  and  economy,  to  live  among 
trees,  namely,  the  woodpeckers  ?  Eight  only  are  found  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  four  (or  rather,  perhaps,  three)  of  which  belong  to  our  existing 
list  To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must  look,  not  to  the 
habUatioUy  but  to  the  peculiar  food,  of  these  birds.  The  majority  of 
the  woodpeckers  feed  on  the  larvae  or  adults  of  such  insects  as  live 
on  the  wood  of  trees  and  perforate  its  substance.  These  woodborers 
are  chiefly  of  the  natural  tribe  of  the  Capricomes,  or  long-horned 
beetles ;  a  tribe  which,  however  abundant  in  tropical  regions,  are 
very  scantily  distributed  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  are  very  rare  in 
Europe.  It  is,  then,  clearly,  not  enough  for  woodpeckers  that  they 
should  have  plenty  of  forest  range,  but  that  the  trees  composing  such 
forests  should  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  them.  The 
scarcity  of  this  food  in  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Britain, 
at  once  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  our  woodpeckers,  one  species  of 
which  (the  great  black  woodpecker)  is  almost  extinct,  while  another 
feeds  both  upon  fruits  and  ants ;  thus  reducing  our  actual  efficient 
Bumber  to  two,  and  these  very  small.  The  number  of  our  capricom 
beetles,  however,  is  quite  in  proportion  to  their  particular  enemies. 
But  in  no  department  of  our  fauna  is  the  harmony  of  nature's  laws 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  economy  of  the  purely  insectivorous 
birds,  composing  the  genera  Saxicola,  Phcenicura,  Philomela,  Lanius, 
Curruca,  Sylvia^  Musicapa,  Hirundo,  and  Caprimulgus.  The 
major  part  of  these  are  summer  visiters,  coming  to  these  islands  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  quitting  them  in  the  autumn.  They 
comprise  between  27  and  SO  species,  and,  as  more  than  half  are 
common,  they  must  amount,  collectively,  to  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  number  of  insects  which  such  a  countless  host  must 
daily  require  for  their  subsistence  is  almost  beyond  belief :  some  idea, 
however,  may  be  formed  by  supposing  that  each  bird,  upon  an  average, 
captures  150  insects  in  a  day,  or  about  14  in  an  hour ;  a  number, 
we  are  persuaded,  much  lower  than  the  reality.  100,000  birds 
would  thus  require  a  daily  supply  of  15,000,000  insects  I  But  these 
hosts  of  little  birds  do  not  come  at  once,  or  in  immense  divisions  ; 
for  that  would  obviously  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  progressive 
appearance  of  the  different  insects.  Each  species,  therefore,  chooses 
its  own  time,  and  its  own  route  :  as  the  advancing  summer  warms  into 
life  new  tribes  of  insects,  so  do  other  parties  of  summer  birds  arrive, 
and  these  detachments  continue  to  come,  until  the  whole  country  has 
poured  forth  its  insect  inhabitants,  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
both  for  our  residents  and  our  visiters.  Hence  we  see  that,  in  a 
country    like   Britain,    destined    to    be    the    nursery    of  such   an 
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immense  assemblage  of  insectivorous  birds,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  vast  insect  population  to  supply  the 
requisite  demand  for  food:  while,  as  the  great  majority  of  these 
insects  live  upon  vegetables,  it  is  equally  essential  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  a  verdant  and  well- wooded  country.  Were  it  otherwise, 
—  were  our  fields,  as  on  the  Continent,  void  of  hedges,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  turned  into  open  plains, —  few  insects  would  be  found, 
and  our  summer  insectivorous  birds  would  either  starve,  or  the  major 
part  would  leave  us  for  more  productive  countries.  A  few  years 
would  see  their  numbers  greatly  diminished,  and,  perhaps,  several 
species  would  thus  be  almost  driven  from  our  coast.  We  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  truth  of  these  remarks  while  travelling 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  a  tract  of  country  well  known  to  many 
who,  we  feel  assured,  will  bear  us  out  in  what  we  have  said  upon 
this  subject.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  we  did  not  see, 
at  the  very  most,  more  than  20  birds,  including  2  or  3  crows, 
and  about  as  many  hawks.  While,  if  there  had  been  more,  there 
was  scarcely  a  tree,  a  thicket,  or  a  hedge  to  shelter  them :  the 
inference,  therefore,  is  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  let  any  one 
traverse  the  same  extent  of  country  in  Britain,  along  our  thick- 
hedged  and  often  shady  roads,  and  we  question  not  but  that  he 
will  count  20  species  of  birds  in  a  single  hour  I  It  is  quite  im- 
material to  the  present  question,  whether  this  remarkable  in- 
equality, in  the  distribution  of  birds,  in  the  two  countries,  has 
originated  from  artificial  causes.  Man,  indeed,  may  change  the  face 
of  nature,  but  he  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  efiects  which 
attend  those  changes  he  may  create.  He  cannot  clear  a  country  of 
wood,  and  yet  retain  in  it  all  its  brute  inhabitants  :  and,  if  he  destroy 
trees,  he  annihilates  also  the  insects  which  feed  upon  their  leaves,  and 
scares  away  the  birds  which  sheltered  themselves  in  their  branches. 
There  are  some  striking  instances  of  these  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  our  native  birds,  worth  adverting  to.  The  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
were  formerly  the  most  extensive  breeding-places,  for  water  fowl,  of 
any  that  are  known  in  Europe,  and  the  capture  of  these  birds, 
especially  of  the  wild  ducks,  gave  a  large  annual  revenue  to  the 
proprietors :  these  wastes,  however,  have  of  late  years  been  very 
considerably  drained  and  cultivated:  the  birds  have  consequently 
deserted  them,  and  probably  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  for- 
merly captured  are  now  procured.  At  no  remote  period  the  Manx 
puffin  (ProceUaria  Pufiinus  Lath)  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Calf  of  Man,  a  small  islet  to  the  south  of  the  main  island,  and  only 
divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel.  At  present,  however,  the  bird 
is  entirely  unknown  in  that  part.    <<  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
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driven  from  this  farourite  haunt  by  the  too  great  destruction  of  its 
young.  These  were  held  in  considerable  estimation ;  and  Pennant 
mentions  that,  in  his  day,  great  numbers  of  them  were  taken  every 
year  by  the  person  who  farmed  the  islet.  It  appears,  however,  that 
rats,  that  had  escaped  fVo^  a  vessel,  accidentally  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  were  the  real  exterminators  of  the  birds*" -^  (Q«ay/e'«  Survey 
of  the  Isle  cf  Man^  p.  8.) 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  other  portions  of  our  animal  population. 
We  are  unable,  from  want  of  space,  to  enter  upon  many  interesting 
details  regarding  the  fishes  and  fisheries  of  Britain ;  but  we  regret  this 
the  less,  as  the  practical  details  as  to  the  fisheries  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Whales  were,  na  doubt,  much  more 
frequent  upon  our  northern  coasts,  formerly,  than  they  are  now ;  fbr, 
in  these  days,  the  appearance  of  a  solitary  straggler  is  considered  a 
remarkable  occurrence.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  our 
pilchard  fishery,  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  possess,  is  less  pro- 
ductive than  formerly.  In  the  valuable  History  of  ComwaD, 
by  Dr.  Borlase,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  this 
fishery  in  1768:  — 

« It  employs  a  great  number  of  men  on  the  sea,  training  them 
thereby  to  naval  afiairs  ;  employs  men,  women,  and  children,  at  land, 
in  salting,  pressing,  washing,  and  cleansing,  in  making  boats,  nets, 
ropes,  casks,  and  all  the  trades  depending  on  their  construction  and 
sale.  The  poor  are  fed  with  the  ofials  of  the  captures,  the  land  with 
the  refuse  of  the  fish  and  salt ;  the  merchant  finds  the  gains  of  com- 
mission and  honest  commerce,  the  fisherman  the  gains  of  the  fish. 
Ships  are  often  freighted  hither  with  salt,  and  into  foreign  countries 
with  the  fish,  carrying  ofi^,  at  the  same  time,  part  of  our  tin.  The 
usual  number  of  hogsheads  exported  each  year,  for  10  years,  from 
174*7  to  1756,  inclusive,  from  the  4  ports  of  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Pen- 
zance, and  St.  Ives,  may  be  thus  stated :  —  Fewey,  1,732  hogsheads  ; 
Falmouth,  14.,631f;  Penzance  and  MountV  Bay,  12,1 49J;  St  Ives, 
1282,  —  in  all  29,795  hogsheads.  Every  hogshead,  fbr  10  years  last 
past,  together  with  the  bounty  allowed  for  each  hogshead  exported, 
and  the  oil  made  out  of  each  hogshead,  has  amounted,  one  year  with 
another,  at  an  average,  to  the  price  of  1/.  IStf.  3d!.;  so  that  the  cash 
paid  for  pilchards  exported  has,  at  a  medium,  annually  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  49,532/.  lOtfr."  (For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  pilchard  fishery,  see  article  on  Fisheries.) 

We  cannot,  in  this  place,  entirely  pass  over  the  herring,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  savoury  of  our  native  fishes.  The  herring-fishery  is 
of  great  antiquity :  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  the  first  nation 
who  engaged  in  it,  about  the  year  1164* ;  and  it  continued  in  their 
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pos0eMion  for  several  oenturies.  At  length,  however,  its  value  be« 
came  so  apparent,  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  contention  between  them 
and  the  English,  There  is  a  curious  item  in  the  town  charter  of 
Yarmouth,  long  famous  for  its  herring  fair.  The  burgesses 
are  obliged  to  send  to  the  sheriffs  of  Norwich  100  herringsi 
to  he  made  into  ^  pies ;  and  these  pies  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  East  Carleton,  who  is  to  convey  them  to  the 
king.  The  receipt  for  making  herring-pie  would  be  a  curious, 
though  perhaps  not  a  valuable,  addition  to  our  modern  cookery 
books :  it  is  probably  lost ;  unless,  indeed,  his  majesty  continue  to 
receive  these  once  esteemed  patties.  We  must  pass  over  the  salmon 
fisheries,  ehiefly  confined  to  the  north ;  and  merely  remark  that  few 
islands  in  this  hemisphere  are  blessed  with  such  a  varied  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fish  as  Great  Britain.  The  total  number  of  species,  both 
sea  and  freshwater,  amounts  to  upwards  of  170. 


Im  dMovder  of  RfiptikB,  our  isbnda  are  fbrtunalely  rearf  defidenl.  The  hsvksInU 
turtle  ha*  oooaaonaU j  beeo  found  wandering  near  our  northern  eoasti^  and  two 
inatanoat  of  Ihe  eoriaoeouB  turtle  having  been  caught  on  the  western  shores  are 
leoorded  by  Borbwe.  Of  the  more  elegant  fiimily  of  lizards,  one  qpecies  only,  the 
Laoerta  agilis,  it  admitted  by  aome  authors ;  others,  like  Ray,  consider  that  under 
this  name  are  inohided  four  or  five  diatinet  species  (see  Linnm  2V.  voL  t.  p.  49.),  a  sup* 
position  BHieh  mere  probable  than  the  forsL  These  little  creatures,  howerer,  are  so 
nrt^  that  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  individuaL  The  efts,  on  the 
eontmry,  are  eoBunon :  two  species  inhabit  our  clear  ponds,  where  they  may  be  seen 
swimming  about  in  summer,  while  the  other  is  strictly  terrestrial,  and  la  met  with  at 
the  roots  of  thick  rank  weeds,  growing  on  the  aide  of  walls,  or  among  rubbish. 

The  only  Serpents  are»-^l*  the  common  snake;  2.  the  viper;  3.  the  blind- 
worm ;  and,  4.  the  Dumfriea  snake  of  Sowerby.  The  first  is  harmless,  and  never 
exceeds  4  feet  in  length.  Although  habitually  inhabiting  the  land,  it  is  yet  known 
to  enter  the  water,  and  to  swim  with  focility.  We  remember  to  have  read  of  two 
or  three  instances  where  snakes  had  been  even  found  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea» 
on  the  coast  of  Wales.  Considering  its  fecundity  (for  it  lays  from  10  to  20  eggs), 
it  ia  surprising  that  the  snake  is  not  more  frequent ;  but  it  has  a  deadly  enemy  in  the 
hedgehog,  which,  as  the  zcoentezperimenta  of  Profesaor  Buckland  have  dearly  proved* 
foeds  upon  thia  reptile:  thus  establishing  by  foct,  what  we  should  have  argued 
from  theory,  that  aa  the  hedgehog,  in  its  own  tribes  represents  the  real  hog  in  the 
oeder  of  Ungulate,  so  there  riiould  be  some  striking  point  of  agreement  between 
them.  The  Dumfries  snake  is  very  small,  and  is  probably  the  same  species  aa  the 
Coluber  Austriacuaofthe  Continent.  The  viper  is  the  only  animal  whose  bite  ia 
pohcmoua :  tftiere  mto  three  or  four  prominent  varieties,  which  some  have  considered 
difiercnt  species;  but  Dr.  Leach  {Nat  Mia.}  seems  to  view  them  but  aa  one. 
Lastfy,  the  Angnis  fivgilii,  or  blindworm,  is  also  of  rare  occurrence,  and  probably 
derives  ita  name  foom  the  smiJhiess  of  its  eyes:  the  body  is  greyish,  with  two  dark 
brown  stripes  i^»on  the  back ;  the  beUy  also  is  brown ;  and  the  usual  length  of  the 
animal  is  a^  fooC^  Of  the  batracian  reptiles,  or  true  Amphibia,  our  list  is  equally 
aoanty,  eomprisiag  only  the  frog,  toad,  and  natterjack:  all  these  are  perfectly 
harmless,  useful  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  serviceable  even  to  man  :  they  feed  upon 
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slugs,  vronaa,  and  insects,  and,  instead  of  being  despised  and  persecuted,  should  be 
protected  and  encouraged  both  by  the  agricultiu'lst  and  the  gardener.  We  re- 
commend to  those  who  have  such  a  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  toads  as  not  to 
"  endure  **  their  sight,  to  read  that  most  interesting  and  amusing  account  given  by 
Pennant  {Brit.  ZooL  vol.  iiL  Appendix)  of  a  tame  one :  and  we  think  they  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  with  a  diminution,  at  least,  of  their  absurd  prejudices. 

Considering  the  northerly  situation  of  these  islands,  the  number  of  marine  shell- 
fish found  on  our  coasts  is  not  few,  although  they  are  much  inferior,  both  in  size  and 
variety,  to  those  of  the  warm  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  few  of  any 
sixe  or  beauty,  except,  indeed,  the  Pectens,  whose  vivid  and  varied  colours  equal 
those  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  orange-mouthed  Whelk  is  the  largest 
univalve  or  spiral  species ;  and  the  great  Pecten  is  the  largest  bivalve,  being  much 
superior  to  the  common  oyster.  This  latter  shell-fish,  indeed,  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  delicious  of  any  we  possess.  Britain  has  always  been  so 
celebrated  for  its  oysters,  that  they  were  sent  to  the  luxurious  Romans ;  a  fact 
attested  by  more  than  one  of  their  poets :  the  epicures  of  that  imperial  city  had 
their  layers  or  stews  for  oysters,  as  we  have  at  present  in  the  open  sea.  According 
to  Pliny,  the  oyster  reservoirs  were  first  made  by  Sergius  Orata,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  palate,  but  as  a  most  lucrative  speculation,  by  which  he 
realised  large  profits.  The  ancients  ate  ojrsters,  as  we  do,  either  raw  or  roasted;  but 
they  had  also  a  way  of  stewing  them  with  mallows  and  docks,  and  sometimes  with 
fish.  There  is  a  very  curious  account  of  the  whole  treatment  of  oysters  in  Sprat's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  Pennant's 
British  Zoology.  About  1776,  the  oysters  of  Colchester  and  Rochester  were  the 
most  fimious,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  were  concerned  in 
or  supported  by  this  fishery,  which  was  conducted  by  a  company  of  free  dredgers, 
established  by  prescription,  but  subject  to  the  authority  and  government  of  the 
mayor  and  citizens.  This  was  better  defined  and  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1729.  The  mayor  holds  a  court  of  admiralty  every  year,  when  all  necessary 
regulations  for  this  valuable  fishery  are  made.  All  persons  catching  oysters,  not 
duly  authorised,  are  liable  to  a  penalty.  Great  quantities  of  these  oysters  arc  sent 
not  only  to  London,  but  to  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  Britain,  in  ancient  days, 
was  famous  for  another  sort  of  fishery,  namely,  that  o£  Pearls.  There  is  a  large- 
sized  mussel  (Unio  margaritifera),  dirty-black  on  the  outside,  but  of  a  beautiful 
pearly  lustre  within,  still  found  in  some  of  our  rapid  rivers,  and  which  produces 
pearls  of  no  inconsiderable  beauty.  Why  the  regular  fisheries  which  once  existed 
for  this  native  gem  have  been  abandoned  we  do  not  know,  but  that  considerable 
quantities  were  so  obtained  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Sixteen,  as  affirmed  by  Pennant, 
have  been  found  in  a  single  shell.  These  British  pearls  were  well  known  to  the 
Romans,  who,  nevertheless,  complained  that  they  were  small  and  ill-coloured.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Sir  Richard  Wynn,  chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  II., 
presented  her  majesty  with  a  pearl,  taken  firom  the  river  Conway,  which  is  to  this 
day,  as  it  is  affirmed,  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  regal  crown.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  several  of  great  size  were  fished  from  the  Irish  rivers.  One  that  weighed 
36  carats  was  valued  at  40L,  and  other  ringle  pearls  were  sold  from  4L  10«.  up  to 
lOl*  This  last  was  disposed  of  a  second  time  to  Lady  Glenlealy,  who  put  it  into  a 
necklace,  and  refused  802.  for  it  from  the  Duchess  of  Ormond.  —  (Phil,  Trans.  Abr.  ii. 
831.)    The  total  number  of  marine^  freshwater;  and  land  Testaoea  may  be  estimated 
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mt  from  430  to  450  species,  omitting  such  fiimilies  of  true  moUusca  as  are  destitute 
of  shells. 

In  the  radiated  class  of  animals  Cso  named  from  having  their  mouth  in  the  centre 
of  their  body)  are  the  starfish,  the  sea>^g,  and  the  medusa.  There  is  nothing  in 
their  history  to  interest  the  general  reader :  they  are  all  marine,  or  rather  pelagic, 
animals  wandering  about  in  the  trackless  ocean,  or  lying  buried  in  its  deep  recesses. 
It  is  only  when  the  sea  has  been  violently  agitated,  so  as  to  cast  upon  the  beach 
some  of  its  strange  and  slimy  inhabitants,  that  ordinary  observers  behold,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  some  of  those  singular  and  incomprehensible  forms  which  In- 
finite Power  has  created  for  life  and  enjoyment,  and  has  placed  in  an  element  whose 
Tast  recesses  will  remain  for  ever  hidden  from  human  research.  Allied  to  these 
Radiata  are  the  naked  Cephalopoda,  or  Cuttlefish,  of  which  seven  species  are  enume- 
rated as  indigenous  to  our  seas.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the  Sepia  officinalis, 
whose  internal  plate,  or  bone,  we  remember  to  have  found,  when  a  boy,  in  the  great- 
est profusion,  on  the  shores  of  Hampshire,  near  Christchurch  and  Hurst  Castle. 
It  is  this  substance  which  supplies  the  scribe  with  pounce ;  and  is  known  in  the 
chemists'  shops  under  the  name  of  cuttle-bone.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  small 
corallines,  but  those  of  a  more  imposing  size  and  beauty  must  be  sought  for  in 
warmer  seas. 

The  Entomology  of  Great  Britain  is  highly  interesting  in  itself,  and  important  to 
our  present  purpose,  as  illustrating  those  general  remarks  already  made  on  our 
climate  and  vegetation.  No  branch  of  our  natural  history  has  been  more  success- 
iiilly  investigated  as  to  the  species,  and  the  valuable  Systematie  Catalogue  of 
Mr.  Stephens  will  enable  us  to  draw  some  general  results  of  an  interesting  and 
novel  nature.  Looking  to  the  entomology  of  these  islands  as  a  whole,  it  exhibits 
all  those  prominent  characteristics  which  mark  the  entomological  features  of  Europe 
as  opposed  to  those  of  temperate  America  and  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Apterous 
insects  (under  which  term  we  include,  with  Limueus,  the  spiders,  crabs,  and  acari) 
bear  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  Ptilota,  or  winged  orders,  as  are  found  in 
other  parts  c^  the  world.  Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  preponderance  in  the 
number  of  spiders  than  even  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  certainly  much  greater 
than  in  the  feuna  of  tropical  America.  Now  this  is  accounted  for  by  a  singular 
fifu^  not  hitherto  mentioned.  The  whole  of  Europe  may  be  considered  the  chief 
metropolis  of  the  Diptera,  of  flies.  Britain  participates  in  this  abundance ;  for  no  less 
than  1,670  ^ecies  have  been  detected;  while,  during  three  years*  researches  in  tropical 
America,  we  nuiy  safely  afiirm  that  not  a  sixteenth  part  of  this  number  was  dis- 
covered. Files  are  the  natural  food  of  spiders,  more  than  any  other  order;  and  while 
nature  has  given  us  an  abundance  of  the  one,  she  has  likewise  proportioned  her 
supply  of  food  in  the  other.  A  further  reason  for  this  abundance  of  Diptera  will 
be  found  in  the  great  number  of  our  sunmier  insectivorous  birds,  but  more  especially 
of  swallows,  whose  food  is  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  dipterous  insects.  It 
seems  singular  that  the  Melllvorous  Hymenoptcra,  or  the  bees,  are  more  abundantly 
distributed,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  countries,  seeing 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  greater  scope  for  them  in  the  sweets  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Tet  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fiict.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  no  flowers  in  tropical  America  are  spread  over  such  a  vast  surface 
as  that  occupied  by  the  thousands  of  acres  of  clover,  cultivated  in  our  island ;  setting 
aside  the  great  variety  of  other  plants  found  in  a  wild  state.  But,  although  bees  are 
so  numerous  in  Europe,  South  America  has  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
rapacious  Hymenoptera,  particularly  those  of  the  Vespidc  and   Sphegidae,   two 
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fiunilies  which  abound  in  warm  hititudes,  although  comparatively  scarce  in  Britain. 
The  total  number  of  Hymenopterous  insects  may  be  reckoned,  in  even  numbers,  at 
2,100  species.     The  most  splendid  family  of  these  is  Chrysis,  called  ruby  tails  by  the 
collectors,  of  which  no  less  than  35  supposed  species  are  enumerated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  list,  while  only  3  have  yet  been  discovered  throughout   the  whole  of 
Brazil.     The  group,  in   fact,  is  chiefly   European.      In  the  Hemipterous  order 
(divided,  in  the  modern  systems,  into  two  artificial  orders),  the  majority  of  species 
are  small,  and  neither  remarkable  for  elt^ance  nor  singularity.     Several  genera  are 
peculiar  to  Europe ;  they  chiefly  consist  of  insects  which  live  among  those  tall  meadow 
grasses,  found  only  in   Britain   and  other  pasture  countries.     The  plant-sucking 
Aphides  are   in  great  variety  and  abundance :    they  constitute  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  our  Entomology ;  for  not  a  single  species  is  to  be  met  with  in 
tropical  America.     The  musical  Cicadas,  on  the  other  hand,  which  love  the  warmth, 
and  bask  in  the  rays,  of  an  Italian  sky,  are  almost  unknown  in  Britain,  one  solitary 
species   only  having  been  found,  though  very  rarely,  in  the   New  Forest.       The 
lesser  tribes,  however,  are  very  numerous,  and  fly  in  profusion,  during  summer, 
firom  every  hedge.     Next  come  the  Lepidoptera,  comprising  the  butterflies,  hawk- 
moths,  and  moths.     In  the  first  of  these  tribes  we  have  many  most  beautiful  species, 
but  not  more  tlian  one  or  two  which  are  peculiar  to  Britain.     Authors  have  swelled 
the  list  of  our  native  butterflies  to  nearly  100,  but  several  of  these  rest  on  very 
dubious  authority.     The  most  typical  of  this  tribe  have  their  metropolis  in  hot 
latitudes,  and  are  merely  represented  in  Britain  by  a  single  species,  ,the  European 
swallowtail  ( Podalirius  Machaon  Sw. ) ;  but  among  the  brush-footed  division  there 
are  few  exotic  species  which  surpass  the  splendid  Vanessa  lo  (the  peacock  butterfly), 
the  Vanessa  Antiopa  (Camberwell  beauty),  or  the  V.  Atalanta  (the  Admiral),  the 
first  and  last  being  among  the  most  common  of  our  insects.     The  meadow  brown 
butterflies   (Satyridse  Sw.)    are  seen   in    profusion   in   the  fields   and    along    the 
hedges,  while  our  pastures  are  enlivened  by  numerous  little  azure  butterflies,  form- 
ing the  genus  Polyommatus,  and  of  which  few  or  none  are  found  in  other  parts 
beyond   Eurofie.     In   the    Hesperian  tribe  (Hesperids),  on  the  contrary,  we  can 
count  only  six  or  seven  native  species,  while  in  Brazil  alone  we  discovered  nearly  250. 
The  hawkmoths  of  Britain  are  few,  and  the  larger  species  are  scarce.     The  type  of 
this  remarkable  tribe  is  the  death Vhead  (Sphinx  Atropos  L,  Sw.),  the  largest,  in 
point  of  bulk,  of  the  British  Lepidoptera ;  but  it  is  rare,  and   seldom  met  with, 
except  in  particular  localities  :  the   Smerinthas  ocellatus,   or  eyed  hawkmoth,    is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     To  this  tribe  also 
belong  those  elegant  dark  green  and  crimson  spotted  insects  so  frequently  met  with 
in  our  pastures  daring  summer,  forming  the  genus  Anthrocera,  or  burnet  moths : 
the  geographic  distribution  of  this  group,  with  some  slight  alterations  of  structure, 
extends  to  America,  but  that  of  the  clear- winged  iEgeria,  of  which  we  possess  eleven 
species,  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  New  World.     One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  British,  no  less  than  in  European  entomology,  is  the 
▼ast  disproportion  between  the  diurnal  and  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera.    Of  the  former, 
as  already  premised,  we  have  scarcely  100  species,  while  of  the  latter  the  catalogue  before 
us  enumerates  the  names  of  no  less  than  1,778.     True  it  is  that  the  smaller  families 
of  this  tribe  are  generally  overlooked  by  collectors  who  visit  tropical  countries  ;  but 
it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  we  believe,  that,  if  such  regions  were  properly  investigated, 
the  proportion  between  their  butterflies  and  moths  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  what 
we  find  in  those  of  Europe.     We  cannot,  in  this  slight  sketch,  enter  into  very  exact 
numerical  calculations ;  but»  after  much  attcntioo  bettowed  upon  the  Lepidoptera  of 
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Braiil,  we  do  not  believe  that  our  collection  of  moths  exceeds  much  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  diurnal  Papiliones.  In  the  Coleopterous  order,  the  most  numerous, 
perhaps,  of  the  whole  of  the  Ptilota,  or  winged  insects,  the  number  of  species  detected 
in  Great  Britain  is  truly  great.  Mr.  Stephens*s  catalogue  comprises  upwards  of 
3,300  species.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  trace  the  means  by  which  nature 
has  provided  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  the  various  sorts  of  v^etable  food  suited  to 
this  immense  insect  (or  rather  beetle)  population :  our  prescribed  limits,  however, 
will  oblige  us  to  be  very  brief.  It  appears  that  out  of  this  large  number  of  species 
about  550  are  of  the  Cicindelidae,  Harpalidae,  Carabidae,  Dytiscidae,  and  other  fiimilies 
of  rapacious  beetles,  while  nearly  all  the  others  live  upon  vegetables  that  are  either 
in  a  living  or  decayed  state.  Of  the  Capricorn  or  tree-boring  family  (Cerambycidae), 
there  are  not  more  than  about  SO  species,  and  very  many  of  these,  on  better  exa- 
mination, will  probably  be  removed  to  the  floral  Caprioorns,  forming  the  natural 
family  of  Lepturid«.  The  weevils  (Curculionidae)  on  the  other  hand,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  but  their  sixe  is  small,  and  their  colours,  with  two  or  three  splendid 
exceptions,  dull  and  sombre.  Finally,  we  should  notice  the  small-sized  but  beautiful 
Chrysomelidae,  as  being  the  most  resplendent  of  the  British  Colcoptera,  while  the 
Aphoidae,  the  Staphilinida?,  and  the  Coccinellidae,  are  among  those  geographic 
groups  which  more  especially  belong  to  Britain.  The  Linnamn  Neuroptera  is  the 
only  remaining  order  of  the  Ptilota  we  have  to  notice ;  and,  although  not  extensive 
in  point  of  numbers,  our  country  still  possesses  types  cf  most  of  the  leading  families. 
Great  Britain,  destitute  of  any  considerable  tracts  of  sand,  is  without  any  example 
of  the  Myrmelionids ;  yet  numbers  of  the  Libellulidie,  or  dragon  flies,  are  seen  on 
the  sides  of  our  streams,  pond^  and  rivulets,  flitting  among  the  aquatic  plants,  or 
soaring  in  rapid  course  over  the  water,  in  quest  of  their  prey.  Of  the  Locust  tribe, 
we  only  possess  four  or  five  species,  and  these  are  of  a  small  size,  when  compared 
with  those  whose  ravages  astonish  and  distress  mankind.  Such  are  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  the  zoology  of  Great  Britain.  Our  notices,  indeed,  have  been  from 
necessity  brief,  yet  they  are  not  devoid  either  of  popular  or  scientific  interest,  while 
to  enter  into  greater  detail  would  not  be  altogether  suited  to  a  work  of  this  nature. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  interesting  and  useful  to  point  out  the  direct  influence  which 
various  animals,  and  more  especially  insects,  exercise  on  the  produce  of  the  agricul- 
turist: this,  indeed,  opens  a  wide  field  for  research,  and  already  might  supply  us  with 
much  curious  information ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  too  great  extent  to  find  a 
place  here.  In  the  mean  time,  the  curious  reader  may  peruse  with  advantage  the 
chapters  devoted  to  injurious  insects,  in  Kirby  and  Spence's  Elements  of  Ento- 
mology; while  both  the  gardener  and  the  agriculturist  will  derive  information  on 
the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Loudon's  Encyclopedias  of  Gardening  and  Agriculture. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  without  any  works  especially  de- 
voted to  the  animals  peculiar  to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland,  and  even  the 
scattered  materials  for  such  local  catalogues  are  too  scanty  to  supply 
general  inferences. 

Sect.  10.     Civil  Divisions, 

When  the  Romans  invaded  England,  it  was  parcelled  in  unequal 
portions  among  a  number  of  petty  tribes.  A  great  deal  of  erudition 
has  been  expended,  in  attempting  to  define  the  exact  situation 
and  extent  of  the  country  occupied  by  each;   but  a  good  many 
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of  the  conclusions  that  have  been  come  to  on  this  point  continue 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and,  though  it  were  otherwise,  their 
statement  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

Roman  Provinces.  —  The  divisions  of  England,  by  the  Romans, 
varied  at  different  periods  of  their  ascendancy ;  but  under  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  when  their  empire  had  been  matured  and  consoli- 
dated, they  distributed  it  into  4  provinces ;  viz., — 1.  Britannia  Prima y 
the  most  important  and  valuable,  comprised  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Bristol  Channel :  2.  Flavia  CcBsariensis,  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  exactly  known,  but  which  included  the  middle 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  those  lying  between  the  Humber  on  the 
north,  the  Thames  on  the  south,  the  Severn  on  the  south-west,  and 
the  eastern  coast:  3.  Britannia  Secunda^  bounded,  on  the  south, 
west,  and  north  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Severn  and  Flavia  Ctesariensis  ; 
including,  exclusive  of  modern  Wales,  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Monmouth,  with  the  greater  part  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  and  Cheshire.  The  fourth  province,  entitled  Majcima  Ccesa^ 
riensisy  comprised  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne, 
or  rather  between  the  former  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  The  province 
of  Valejitia,  formed  at  a  subsequent  period,  included  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  ;  that  is,  it  included  the  whole  country  between  the 
walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Besides  other  considerable 
towns,  several  are  enumerated  where  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were 
established.  Of  these,  Camulodunum,  now  Maldon,  in  Essex,  was 
one  of  the  principal ;  and  among  the  others  were,  Eboracumy  or  York  ; 
Lindfimy  or  Lincoln  ;  Wintoniay  now  Winchester ;  Cestria,  or  Chester; 
Sorbiodunumy  afterwards  Sarum,  in  Wilts,  now  totally  decayed,  &c. 
Londiniumy  or  London,  the  modem  metropolis  of  the  British  empire, 
and  Verulamiuniy  near  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire,  were  municipiay 
or  free  cities,  their  inhabitants  enjoying  most  of  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens. —  (^Ancient  Universal  History y  8vo  ed.,  vol.  xix. 
pp.  79— 1I6-) 

Heptarchy,  —  During  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxon  period,  Eng- 
land was  divided  into  a  heptarchyy  or  7  petty  kingdoms,  among 
which  the  country  was  successively  distributed  nearly  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Kent  comprised  Kent. 

2.  Sussex,  or  the  South  Saxons,  —  Sussex  and  Surrey. 

3.  Wessex,  or  the  West  Saxons, — Devonshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Hants, 
Berks,  and  part  of  ComwalJ. 

4.  East  Angles,  ^  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  including  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

5.  Essex,  or  the  East  Saxons  —  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire  in  part. 
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6.  Northumberland,  —  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.* 

7.  Mercia,  —  Gloucester,  Hereford,  -Warwick,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Rutland, 
Northampton,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Stafford, 
Chester,  Derby,  Salop,  Nottingham,  and  part  of  Hertford. 

The  heptarchy  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in  827  or  828,  when  the 
whole  of  England,  from  the  Tyne  southwards,  was  formed  into  one 
kingdom,  under  Egbert,  originally  king  of  Wessex.  Wales  pre- 
served its  independence  till  a  considerably  later  period. 

Formcttion  of  modem  Counties,  or  Shires^  Sfc,  —  The  present 
division  of  England  into  counties,  or  shires,  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  Alfred.  Shire  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  division. 
Under  the  Saxons,  the  shires  were  governed  by  an  ealderman,  or 
alderman,  an  appellation  that  seems  to  indicate  the  mature  age  of 
those  selected  to  fill  this  office.  After  the  Danish  conquest,  the  term 
earl,  from  the  Danish,  jarl,  was  substituted  for  alderman.  County 
(comitatus)  b  plainly  derived  from  the  count  (comes)  of  the  Franks, 
who  was  charged  with  the  same  functions  as  the  alderman  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  jarl  of  the  Danes.  At  first,  the  government  of 
shires,  or  coimties,  was  directly  exercised  by  the  earl  or  count ; 
but  this  duty  he  afterwards  devolved  on  his  deputy,  a  subordinate 
officer,  called  in  Latin  the  vice  comesy  and  in  English  the  sheriff, 
shrieve,  or  shire-reeve.  The  civil  administration  has  been  long 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  this  officer. 

Reeve  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Scotch  word  grievcy  which 
is  still  applied  to  the  manager  of  a  farm  or  colliery,  or  to  the 
person  who  superintends  the  reapers  during  harvest. 

According  to  the  division  of  England  by  Alfred,  it  contained  but 
32  counties,  Durham  and  Lancashire  being  included  in  York ;  Corn- 
wall, in  Devon ;  Rutland,  in  Northampton  ;  Monmouth  was  deemed 
part  of  Wales,  and  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land were  subject  to  the  Scotch. 

During  the  Norman  period  of  our  history,  there  were  few  alter- 
ations of  consequence  in  the  geography  of  England:  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  indeed,  were  wrested  from  the  Scotch,  but  their 
possession  was  precarious  and  uncertain.  The  provinces  north  of 
the  Humber,  which,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Danish  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  preserved  for  a  while  a  sort  of  dubious  independence, 
were  gradually  incorporated  with  the  monarchy ;  but  Northumber- 
land, liable  to  the  inroads  and  devastations  of  the  Scotch,  especially 

*  Northumberland  b  divided  by  some  into  two  kingdoms,  Deira  and  Bemicia. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  adopts  this  division,  consistently  substitutes  the  term  « octarchy  " 
for  heptarchy.  -»(^«tory  of  the  Anglo  Saxomif  5th  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  317.  SS9,  &c.) 
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in  its  northern  parts,  was  still,  ^equently,  a  merely  nominal  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  counties  of  Lancaster,  Durham,  and  Chester,  are  called  coun- 
ties palatine,  a  palatio  ;  because  formerly  the  owners  of  these  counties, 
that  is,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Earl 
of  Chester,  exercised  sovereign  power  in  them,  as  fully  as  the  king  in 
his  palace.  They  granted  pardons  for  all  sorts  of  offences ;  appointed 
judges  and  justices  ;  all  writs  ran  in  their  names  ;  and  offences  were 
said  to  be  committed  against  their  peace,  and  not,  as  elsewhere, 
against  that  of  the  king.  Lancaster  and  Chester  have,  however,  been 
long  held  by  the  crown :  but  the  courts  and  law  officers  of  the 
former  are  still  quite  distinct ;  and  this  also  was  the  case  with  those  of 
Cheshire  till  the  passing  of  the  Welsh  jurisdiction  act  of  George  IV. 
Durham  is  the  only  county  palatine  that  still  continues  in  the  hands 
of  a  subject.  In  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
owners  of  these  counties  were  materially  abridged  ;  but  all  writs  con- 
tinue to  be  witnessed  in  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures  for  treason, 
by  the  common  law,  accrue  to  them. 

The  division  of  Wales  into  its  present  counties  took  place  at  a 
comparatively  late  period.  Long,  indeed,  before  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  Edward  I.,  its  princes  did  homage  to  the  crown  of 
England  ;  but  that  monarch,  who  may  justly  be  styled  the  conqueror 
of  Wales,  subverted  the  line  of  its  ancient  sovereigns,  and  conferred 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England. 
In  the  10th  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  declared  by  the  statute  of  Rhudhlan  *, 
that  the  territory  of  Wales,  with  its  inhabitants,  which  had  formerly 
been  subject  to  the  king  by  feudal  right,  was  entirely  reannexed  to 
the  crown  of  England,  as  part  of  that  monarchy.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  statute,  the  Welsh  retained  many  of  their  peculiar  laws  and 
customs,  particularly  their  rule  of  inheritance ;  viz.,  that  their  lands 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  issue  male,  and  did  not  descend 
to  the  eldest  son.  Subsequent  statutes  still  fui*ther  abridged  these 
provincial  immunities.  At  length  the  famous  statute,  27  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  26.,  completed  the  incorporation  of  Wales  with  England,  by 
abolishing  all  the  peculiarities  of  Welsh  jurisprudence,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  admitted  the  inhabitants  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen.  It  enacts,  1st,  That  the  domi- 
nion of  Wales  shall  be  for  ever  united  to  the  kingdom  of  England ; 
2dly,  That  all  Welshmen  born  shall  have  the  same  privileges  and 

*  So  called  from  Rhudhlan,  or  Rhydland,  in  Flintshire,  where  it  was  issued. 
This,  though  reckoned  among  the  statutes,  was  really  an  act  of  the  king  in  counciL 
-^(Sm  BarringUm  on  the  StahUety  p.  104.) 
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liberties  as  other  the  king's  subjects  ;  Sdly,  That  lands  in  Wales  shall 
be  inheritable,  according  to  the  English  tenures  and  rules  of  descent ; 
4thly,  That  the  laws  of  England,  and  no  other,  shall  be  used  in  Wales : 
besides  several  other  regulations  and  enactments  of  inferior  im- 
portance. 

The  statute  34  &  35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  26.  confirms  the  above 
statute,  adds  further  regulations,  and  confers  some  privileges  on  the 
Welsh,  particularly  that  there  should  be  courts  within  the  princi- 
pality itself,  independent  of  the  process  of  Westminster  Hall.  •  But 
this  statute  claims  our  attention,  at  present,  more  especially  from  its 
having  given  to  the  counties  of  Wales,  and  the  adjoining  poi^ntles  of 
England,  the  names  and  boundaries  they  still  retain  IJ^^s  act 
divided  the  marches,  or  intermediate  lands  between  England  and 
Wales,  partly  into  new  counties,  and  partly  annexed  them  to  old 
counties.  The  new  counties  thus  formed  were,  Monmouth,  which  was 
declared  an  English  county ;  with  Brecknock,  Denbigh,  Montgomery, 
and  Radnor,  assigned  to  Wales.  Of  the  English  counties,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Shropshire,  were  augmented  by  annexations :  of  the 
Welsh,  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  Glamorgan,  Merioneth,  and  Pem- 
broke. 

Trethingsy  Trithingsy  or  TridingSy  Sfc,  —  The  next  inferior  division 
of  the  territory  of  England  is  into  trethingsy  trithingSf  or  tridings ; 
lathesy  and  rapes.  The  former  appellation  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  county  to  which  it  is  applied  being 
divided  into  three  parts.  These  trithings  still  subsist  in  the  great 
county  of  York;  where,  by  an  easy  corruption,  they  are  denomi- 
nated ridings.  The  terms  lathes  and  rapes  are  of  less  certain 
etymology  or  meaning ;  but,  though  not  synonymous  with  trithings, 
they  signify  a  large  division  of  a  county,  comprising  from  3  to  4< 
hundreds.  Kent  is  the  only  county  divided  into  lathes ;  and 
Sussex  the  only  one  divided  into  rapes.  These  had  formerly 
their  lathe-reeves  and  rape-reeves,  acting  under  the  sheriff  or  shire- 
reeve.  The  rapes  of  Sussex  were  military  divisions  at  the  time  when 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled  ;  and  the  lathes  of  Kent  may  have 
had  a  similar  origin,  connected,  perhaps,  with  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast  against  invasion.  The  county  of  Lincoln 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which,  like  the  large  divisions 
of  Yorkshire,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  contains  several  hundreds.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  shires,  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
though  now  merely  nominal,  were  originally  larger  divisions  of  a 

*  In   1831  the  Welsh  system  of  judicature  was  abolished ;  the  Welsh  counties 

being  attached  to  the  Oxford  and  Western  Circuits,  according  to  the  convenience  of 

their  situations. 
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flimilar  nature ;  as  Hallamshire,  comprising  the  district  round 
Sheffield ;  Richmondshire  in  the  North  Riding,  and  Howdenshire  in 
the  East  Riding,  of  Yorkshire ;  Hexhamshire  and  Bamboroughshire, 
in  Northumberland ;  and  Norhamshire  and  Islandshire,  comprising 
those  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham  that  lie  to  the  north  of  North- 
umberland. Parts  of  several  other  counties,  as  well  as  Durham,  lie 
detached :  this  is  very  remarkably  the  case  with  Worcester. 

Hundreds.  —  The  next  inferior  division  b  that  of  hundreds.  This 
divbion  seems  rather  to  have  been  introduced  into  England,  than 
invented  in  it ;  and  there  is  reas(m  to  believe  that  the  Saxons,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  bland,  were  the  first  to  establbh  it.  This  in- 
stituttdn,  like  all  those  of  the  Saxon  period,  which  relate  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Alfred.  But 
a  similar  division  had  been  establbhed  in  France  200  years  before  his 
era ;  **  and,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  *^  something  like 
this  institution  of  hundreds  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  ancient 
Germans,  from  whom  were  derived  both  the  Franks,  who  became 
masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  Saxons,  who  settled  in  England ;  for  both 
the  thing  and  the  name,  as  a  territorial  assemblage  of  persons,  from 
which  afterwards  the  territory  itself  might,  probably,  receive  its  de- 
nomination, were  well  known  to  that  warlike  people.  Centeni  ex 
singulis  pagis  sunt,  idque  ipsum  inter  suos  vocantur ;  et  quod 
primus  numerus  fuity  jam  nomen  et  honor  esU  —  Tacit.  De  Moribus 
German.  6."  —  (  Commentaries^  Introd.  §  4.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  appellation  of  himdreds  was  given  to 
these  divisions  because  they  contained  100  (which  in  Saxon  numer- 
ation is  equivalent  to  120)  persons,  100  heads  of  families,  or,  as 
some  suppose,  1 00  farms.  It  is,  however,  most  probable,  that  each 
hundred  contained  100  (120)  heads  of  families  of  freemen.  That 
the  hundreds  were  regulated  by  population,  is  evident  from  the  great 
number  of  hundreds  in  the  counties  that  were  first  peopled  by  the 
Saxons ;  or  which,  from  their  local  situation,  were  least  exposed  to 
the  devastation  of  war ;  or,  from  their  natural  fertility,  were  most 
likely  to  attract,  and  most  capable  of  supporting,  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  counties  gained  by  the 
Saxons  at  a  later  period,  which  were  held  by  them  on  a  precarious 
tenure,  and  continually  liable  to  invasion,  or  which  were  naturally 
uninviting,  contain  comparatively  very  few  hundreds.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Domesday  Book,  there  were,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  at  the 
period  when  that  survey  took  place,  respectively,  62  and  64?  hun- 
dreds, the  numbers  they  contain  at  present  Norfolk,  though  only 
about  the  fifth  county  in  the  kingdom,  in  point  of  extent,  contains 
660  parbhes  (a  greater  number  than  any  other  county),  and  33 
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hundreds.  Suffolk  contains  575  parishes,  and  21  hundreds;  and 
Essex  415  parishes,  and  20  hundreds :  whereas,  in  Lancashire,  there 
are  only  6  hundreds ;  in  Cheshire,  7  ;  in  Cornwall,  9  ;  in  Northumber- 
land, 7  divisions,  which  correspond  to  hundreds ;  and  in  Cumberland,  5. 
In  some  counties  there  are  hundreds  that  do  not  exceed  a  square 
mile  in  area,  nor  contain  more  than  1000  persons.  The  hundreds  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  contrary,  average  300  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  one  of  them,  Salford  hundred  (including  Manchester), 
amounted,  in  1831,  to  612,414*1  The  population  of  the  hundred  of 
West  Derby  (including  Liverpool)  was,  at  the  same  time,  380,078. 

This  striking  irregularity  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  an  incon- 
venience as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  the  smaller 
hundreds  were,  in  some  instances,  united,  and  the  larger  hundreds 
partitioned  into  districts,  called  divisions^  limits,  or  circuits.  These 
divisions  still  exist,  more  or  less  manifestly,  in  most  of  the  Englbh 
counties,  and  have  been  recognised  in  subsequent  acts  relating  to  the 
poor.  Formerly  a  court  was  regularly  held  in  each  hundred,  for  the 
trial  of  causes  ;  but  this  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Wards  and  Wapentakes.  —  In  the  northern  parts  of  England,  the 
counties  were  not  divided  into  hundreds,  but  into  wards  and  wapen- 
takes :  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham 
continue  to  be  divided  into  the  former,  and  Yorkshire  into  the  latter. 
Wards  are  so  called  from  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  keep  watch 
or  ward  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Scotch  or  Picts.  The  teim 
wapentake  is  evidently  synonymous  with  weapontake,  and  was  given 
to  the  divbions  of  Yorkshire  from  the  same  circumstance. 

Tithings.  —  The  subdivision  of  hundreds  into  tithings  is  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  Alfred.  "  In  ancient  times  it  was  ordained,  for  the 
sure  keeping  of  the  peace,  that  all  freeborn  men  should  cast  them- 
selves into  several  companies,  by  10  in  each  company  ;  and  that  every 
one  of  these  10  men  should  be  surety  and  pledge  for  the  forthcoming 
of  his  fellows :  for  which  cause  these  companies,  in  some  places, 
were  called  tithings ;  and  as  10  times  10  make  100,  so,  because  it 
was  also  appointed  that  10  of  these  tithings  should  meet  together  for 
matters  of  greater  weight,  therefore  that  general  assembly  was  called 
a  hundred."  One  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  tithing,  who 
was  called  the  tithingman,  or  headborough,  and  in  some  counties 
the  borsholder,  or  boroughs-ealder,  was  annually  appointed  {o  pre- 
side over  the  rest,  and  to  take  care  of  their  interests.  Tithings  are 
seldom  mentioned  now,  except  in  legal  proceedings,  or  in  topogra- 
phical descriptions. 

Sokes.  —  In  Lincolnshire  another  species  of  division  exists,  called 
sokes.     SokCf  soky  socy  or  soka^  according  to  Bracton,  signifies  "  the 
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power  of  administering  justice;  and  the  territory  or  precinct  in 
which  the  chief  lord  did  exercise  his  soke,  that  is,  his  liberty  of 
keeping  court,  or  holding  trials  within  his  own  soke  or  jurisdiction/' 

Parishes.  —  Although  parishes  were  originally  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions, they  may  now  be  more  properly  considered  as  coming  under 
the  class  of  civil  divisions ;  and,  consequently,  claim  our  attention 
under  this  head.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  era  of  the  division 
of  England  into  parishes :  they  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  King 
Edgar  so  early  as  970,  when  the  whole  kingdom  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  parishes ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  division  was 
not  made  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  It  is,  according  to  Blackstone, 
pretty  clear  and  certain,  that  the  boundaries  of  parishes  were  origin- 
ally ascertained  by  those  of  manors  ;  for  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
a  manor  extends  itself  over  more  parishes  than  one,  though  there  are 
often  many  manors  in  one  parish.  The  parochial  division  of  Eng- 
land was  nearly  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272 — 1307) 
as  at  present. 

Parishes  are  frequently  intermixed  with  one  another.  This  seems 
to  have  arisen  f^om  the  lord  of  the  manor  having  had  a  parcel  of  land 
detached  from  the  main  part  of  his  estate,  but  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
parish  of  itself.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  endow  the  church  which 
he  had  erected  upon  his  principal  estate  with  the  tithes  of  these 
disjointed  lands ;  especially  if  it  happened  that  there  was  no  church 
in  any  lordship  adjoining  to  them. 

The  boundaries  of  parishes  depend  on  immemorial  custom ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  not  settled  with  very  minute  precision  till 
the  introduction  of  the  poor  laws,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  claim 
for  relief  upon  their  particular  parishes  given  to  the  poor,  it  became 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  define  exactly  the  limits  of  each  parish. 
They  cannot  now  be  altered  but  by  legislative  enactment. 

In  the  northern  counties,  where  the  parishes  sometimes  embrace 
30  or  40  square  miles,  the  poor  laws,  the  due  administration  of  which 
must  always  depend  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
character  of  every  one  applying  l\»r  relief,  could  not  be  properly 
carried  into  effect.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  permitting  townships  and  villages,  though 
not  entire  parishes,  severally  and  distinctly  to  maintain  their  own 
poor.  Hence  townships  in  the  north  of  England  may  be  regarded 
as  divisions,  subordinate  to  parishes ;  and  are,  in  practice,  as  dis- 
tinctly limited  as  if  they  were  separate  parishes. 

Towns  originally  contained  but  one  parish  ;  but,  from  the  increase 
of  inhabitants,  many  of  them  are  now  divided  into  several  parishes. 

Besides  parishes,  or  townshipe,  there  are  places  which  are  deemed 
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extra-parochial,  or  not  within  the  limits  of  any  parish.  They  were 
formerly  the  site  of  religious  houses,  or  of  castles,  the  owners  of 
which  would  not  permit  any  interference  with  their  rights.  At  pre- 
sent they  enjoy  some  most  valuable  privileges,  among  others  a  virtual 
exemption  from  the  poor  s  rate,  because  there  is  no  overseer  on  whom 
the  order  of  a  magistrate  may  be  served  —  from  the  militia  laws, 
because  there  is  no  constable  to  make  the  return  —  and  from  re- 
pairing the  highways,  because  there  is  no  surveyor.  Their  tithes  are, 
by  immemorial  custom,  payable  to  the  king  instead  of  the  bishop. 
The  number  of  such  places  is  not  inconsiderable,  amounting  to 
more  than  200.  It  seems  highly  inexpedient  that  any  part  of  the 
country  should  enjoy  such  an  exemption  from  burdens  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  Extra-parochial  wastes  and  marsh 
lands,  when  improved  and  drained,  are  assessed  to  all  parochial  rates 
in  the  parish  next  adjoining.  In  some  counties,  liberties  interrupt  the 
general  course  of  law  as  affecting  hundreds,  in  the  same  manner  as 
extra-parochial  places  do  with  regard  to  parishes.  This  inconvenience 
is  particularly  felt  in  Dorsetshire.  The  number  of  parishes  and 
parochial  chapelries  in  England  and  Wales  is  not  exactly  ascertained ; 
but  there  are  not  many  doubtful  cases,  and,  for  any  general  purpose, 
they  may  safely  be  taken  at  10,700.  About  550  parishes  extend 
into  2  counties,  or  into  more  than  one  hundred  or  other  divisions.  -— 
(Blackstones  CommentarieSy  Introd.  §  4?. ;  and  Preliminary/  Remark* 
to  Census  o/1831,  pp.  14 — 18.) 

Towns.  —  Under  the  general  term  tovm  is  now  comprehended 
cities,  boroughs,  and  common  towns.  A  city  is  a  town  incorporated, 
which  is,  or  has  been,  the  see  of  a  bishop :  and,  though  the  bishop- 
ric be  dissolved,  as  at  Westminster,  it  still  remains  a  city.  A 
borough  is  now  understood  to  be  a  town,  whether  corporate  or  not,  that 
sends  burgesses  to  parliament.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
other  towns,  which  are  neither  cities  nor  boroughs ;  some  of  them 
having  the  privilege  of  markets,  and  others  not.  Several  of  these 
have  small  appendages,  called  hamlets^  which  are  supposed  by 
Spelman  to  have  originally  consisted  of  less  than  Jive  freemen  ;  but 
many  of  them  have  now  grown  to  be  considerable  places.  They  are 
sometimes  under  the  same  administration  as  the  town  itself,  and 
are  sometimes  governed  by  separate  officers ;  in  which  case  they  are, 
in  several  respects,  looked  upon  as  separate  townships. 

Sect.  11.     StcUistical  Notices  of  the  different  English  Counties, 

England  is,  at  present,  divided  into  40,  and  Wales  into  12,  counties. 
Of  the  former,  6  form  the  northern  division;  4<  border  on  Wales;  the 
midland  district  consists  of  12;  the  eastern  of  8;  the  south-eastern  of  3; 
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the  southern  of  4;  and  the  south-western  district  of  3.  Wales  is  divided 
into  North  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  6  counties.  But  these  divisions 
are  arbitrary,  and  of  little  or  no  practical  importance. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  objects,  and  inconsistent  with  the  limits,  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  minute  topographical  details ;  but  the  subjoined  statements  seem, 
notwithstanding,  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  our  subject. 

Northern  Division,  —  The  northern  division  of  England  consists  of  the 
following  coimties :  — 

1.  Northumberlandy  a  maritime  county,  and  the  most  northerly  in  England, 
is  bounded  by  Durham  and  Cumberland  on  the  south  and  south-west ;  by  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  east;  and  by  Scotland,  and  a  detached  portion  of 
Durham,  on  the  north  and  north-west.    It  contains  1,197,440  acres,  of  which 
it  is  estimated  that  about  800,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.     It  ex- 
hibits every  variety  of  soil  and  surface ;  but,  except  in  the  vales  and  along 
the  coast,  its  most  prevalent  features  are  nakedness  and  sterility.     The  ex- 
tensive district  bounded  by  Scotland  and  Cumberland  on  the  north-west  and 
west,  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  Mindrim  to  Wooler,  Rothbury,  and  thence, 
through  Hexham,  to  the  confines  of  Durham,  on  the  north  and  east,  consists 
mostly  of  hills,  mountains,  bleak  dreary  moors,  and  swampy  morasses.     The 
Cheviot  hills  are,  however,  distinguished  by  their  fine  green  verdure  (see 
ante,  p.  10.);  but  the  other  hills  and  moors  are  mostly  covered  with  peat 
earth,  and  produce  little  except  heath.    Along  the  coast,  and  in  the  vales,  the 
soil,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  a  strong  clayey  loam,  and  is  very  fertile. 
Between  the  coast  district  and  the  moors  there  is  a  good  deal  of  moist  loam, 
on  a  cold  clay  subsoil.     The  climate  varies  with  the  nature  and  elevation  of 
the  soil,  being  cold  and  backward  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  compar- 
atively mild  and  early  in  the  vales  and  low  pounds.     There  are  few  counties 
in   the   empire  in  which  improvements  of   all   sorts  have  made  so   rapid 
a  progress.     Arable  and   stock  husbandry  are  both  prosecuted  with  great 
spirit  and  success.     The  system  generally  followed,  on  the  clayey  soils,  is 
to  fallow  for  wheat:  the  rotation  being,  1st,  fallow;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  seeds; 
4th,  oats ;  and  then  fallow  again  for  wheat ;  but,  occasionally,  beans  and  peas  are 
substituted  for  oats.     Sometimes  a  larger  proportion  of  the  farm  is  sowji  with 
grass  seeds,  that  the  land  may  be  two  or  three  years  between  the  wheat  crops. 
Turnips  are  principally  grown  in  the  district  adjoining  the  coast.     They  are 
universally  drilled.     Wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal  com  crops.     Rye  was, 
at  one  time,  grown  extensively  on  dry  sandy  soils ;  but  these  have  been  so 
much  improved  by  the  use  of  lime,  and  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry, that  they  now  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  so  that  but  very 
little  rye  is,  at  present,  raised.     A  good  deal  of  barley  is  grown ;  but  neither 
it  nor  oats  is  so  largely  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  when  Messrs.  Bailey 
and    Culley    drew    up    their  Report,      Cattle   principally  of    the    short- 
horned  breed.     Some  wild  cattle,  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
native  breed  of  the  country,  are  found  at  Chillingham  Park.     Sheep  con- 
sist partly  and  principally  of  the  peculiar  hornless  breed,  known  by  the  name 
of  Cheviots,  from   the  district  of  that  name,  where  they  were  originally 
found ;  partly  of  the  heath  or  moor  breed,  having  large  spiral  horns  and  black 
faces  and  legs ;  and  partly  of  long-woolled  sheep.     In  the  best  districts  the 
improved  Leicesters  are  now  preferred ;  and  the  early  Leicester  lamb,  fattened 
quickly,  sells  readily  in  the  Morpeth  market.    The  total  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
sneep  is  estimated  at  about  540,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  about 
12,300  packs.*   The  best  draught  horses  are  brought  from  Clydesdale.   Estates 
of  all  sizes,  but  mostly  large  :  farms  also  large,  bringing,  in  many  instances, 
from  1,000/.  to  2,000/.  a  year  of  rent ;  they  are  generally  let  on  lease  for 
7,  14,  or  21  years.     The  tenants  are  usually  bound  not  to  exceed  two  white 
crops,  with  a  green  one  between  them  afler  a  fallow,  manure  being  laid  on 

*  A  pack  is  equal  to  240  lbs. 
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for  the  first  white  crop.  "  The  capitals  necessary  for  large  farms  entitle  their 
occupiers  to  a  good  education,  and  give  them  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
enterprise  that  is  rarely  found  among  the  occupiers  of  small  farms  under  short 
leases.  Their  minds  being  open  to  conviction ,  they  are  ready  to  try  new  ex- 
periments, and  adopt  every  beneficial  improvement  that  can  be  learned  in 
other  districts :  for  this  purpose  many  of  them  have  traversed  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  obtain  agricultural  knowledge ;  and  have  transplanted 
every  practice  they  thought  superior  to  those  they  were  acquainted  with,  or 
that  could  be  advantageously  piu'sued  in  their  own  situation :  and  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  some  of  them  making  extensive  agricultural  tours,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  examining  the  modes  of  culture,  of  purchasing  or  hiring 
the  most  unproved  breeds  of  stock,  and  seeing  the  operation  of  new-invented 
and  most  useful  implements."  —  (Messrs.  Bailey  and  CuUexfs  Beporty  p.  29.) 
Farm-houses  and  cottages  good,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord  :  average 
rent  of  land,  15i.  1|^  an  acre.  *  There  are  a  good  many  plantations,  and 
some  natural  woods ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  county  is  rather  bare  of 
trees.  Pit-coal  forms  the  staple  product  of  Northumberland.  It  possesses  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  tnis  invaluable  mineral.  There  are  also  rich 
mines  of  lead,  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  county,  with  iron,  limestone, 
&c.  Newcastle,  the  principal  town  in  the  north  of  England,  ranks,  as  a  ship- 
ping port,  immediately  after  London ;  but  its  vessels  are  principally  engaged  m 
the  coasting  trade,  or  in  the  conveyance  of  coals  to  London,  and  other  places 
in  the  south.  The  principal  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  carried  on 
in  the  county  are  snip-building,  and  the  arts  subordinate  to  and  dependent 
on  it.  But  there  are  also  extensive  glass  works  at  Byker,  Newcastle,  &c., 
with  white-lead  works,  copper  works,  &c.  Principal  rivers,  Tyne,  Coquet, 
Alne,  Blythe,  Wansbeck,  and  Till.  A  railway  is  now  being  constructed  from 
the  tideway  of  the  Tyne  to  the  canal  basin  at  Carlisle,  forming  a  com- 
munication across  the  island.  The  salmon  fishing  on  the  Tyne  was  at 
one  time  important,  but  is  now  much  fallen  off.  Cod  and  other  fish,  lob- 
sters, cockles,  &c.,  are  very  abundant  upon  the  coast.  Northumberland  is 
divided  into  6  wards, and  88  parishes.  It  returns  10  members  to  parliament; 
viz.,  4  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Berwick  and  Newcastle; 
and  I  each  for  Morpeth  and  Tynemouth.  Principal  towns  and  population 
in  1831,— Newcastle,  42,760;  Tynemouth,  10,182;  North  Shields,  6,744; 
Berwick  8,920 ;  Morpeth,  3,890 ;  Alnwick,  6,788.  Population  of  county, 
in  1831,  222,912.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1832, 
73,792/.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  1,291,413/.;  profits  of  trade 
and  professions  in  do.,  436,404/. 

2.  Cumberland,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scotland 
and  the  Solway  Frith ;  on  the  east,  by  Northumberland  and  Durham ;  on  the 
south,  by  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  contains  974,720  acres,  of  which  about  660,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture ;  the  rest  principally  consisting  of  mountains,  irreclaim- 
able heaths,  and  lakes.  The  mountainous  and  moorish  tracts,  which  are 
separated  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions,  by  the  valley  of  the  Eden, 
have  been  already  described  (see  ante,  p.  9.).  The  prevaihng  soil  in  the 
lower  districts,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  western  mountains,  is  a  dry  loam, 
admirably  suited  for  the  turnip  husbandry ;  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
wet  loam,  on  a  clay  bottom.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  moors  and  mountains  is 
mostly  peat  earth,  their  appearance  beine  bleak,  heathy,  wet,  and  barren  in  the 
extreme.  The  climate  is  more  humid  than  that  of  Northumberland,  and  not 
so  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  com :  neither  is  the  husbandry  so  good  as 
in  the  last-mentioned  county ;  but,  in  general,  the  land  is  kept  clean  and  in 
fair  condition,  and,   considering   its  quality  and  the  rather  unfavourable 

*  This  is  the  rental  as  ascertained  by  the  property-tax  commissioners  in  1810. 
The  grounds  on  which  it  is  assumed,  as  the  present  rental  will  be  afterwards  stated. 
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climate,  there  are  not  many  counties  superior  to  this  in  agriculture.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  the  principal  crops.  The  rotation  on  the  drv  loams,  after  the 
land  has  remained  3  years  in  grass,  which  is  generally  cut  for  hay  1  year  and 
fed  2,  is,  Ist,  oats;  2d,  turnips;  3d,  barley  or  wheat;  4th,  seeds :  in  the  clay 
soil,  the  wheat  is  generally  fallowed,  and  the  rotation  is,  Ist,  oats;  2d,  fallow ; 
3d,  wheat;  4  th,  speeds.  —  {^Kennedy  and  Grainger  on  the  Tenancy  of  handy 
vol.  i.  p.  167.)  Turnips  were  first  grown  in  this  county,  for  the  use  of  cattle, 
by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby,  in  175.5;  they  are  extensively  cultivated,  according 
to  the  most  approved  principles  of  the  drill  husbandry.  The  old  Cumberland 
cattle  consisted  principally  of  a  comparatively  small  variety  of  the  long  horns; 
but  they  have  been  extensively  intermixed  with  Galloways  and  Kyloes,  and, 
more  recently,  the  short  horns  have  begun  to  make  their  way  into  the 
county.  Sheep  partly  Cheviots,  and  partly  the  black-faced  moor  breed.  The 
total  stock  is  estimated  at  nearly  380,000,  and  the  total  produce  of  wool  at 
nearly  7,800  packs.  Exclusive  of  the  sheep  bred  in  the  county,  the  Cum- 
berland farmers  buy  great  numbers  at  the  Highland  markets ;  which,  being 
fattened  upon  turnips,  are  sent  to  Liverpool  and  other  places.  They,  also, 
graze  large  flocks  of  geese,  brought  from  Northumberland.  Property,  in 
Cumberland,  is  very  much  divided.  There  are  a  few  large  estates ;  but  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  county  is  divided  into  small  properties,  varying 
in  value  from  10/.  to  150/.  a  year,  generally  occupied  by  their  owners, 
provincially  called  "  statesmen,"  or  "  lairds."  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Culley 
inform  us,  that  agriculture  is  not  under  any  very  peculiar  obligations  to 
these  little  proprietors.  "  The  statesmen,"  say  they,  "  seem  to  inherit  with 
the  estates  of  their  ancestors  their  notions  of  cultivating  them,  and  are 
almost  as  much  attached  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  They  are  rarely 
aspiring,  and  seem  content  with  their  situation ;  nor  is  luxury  in  any  shape 
an  object  of  their  desires.  Their  little  estates,  which  they  cultivate  with 
their  own  hands,  produce  almost  every  necessary  article  of  food ;  and  cloth- 
ing they,  in  part,  manufacture  themselves.  They  have  a  high  character  for 
sincerity  antl  honesty,  and,  probably,  few  people  enjoy  more  ease  and  hum- 
ble happiness."  —  (Report  on  Nortliumberland,  Cuniberiandy  ^-c,  p.  181.) 
A  good  many  particulars  in  this  striking  description  have,  however,  been 
materially  changed  during  the  last  30  years.  No  domestic  manufactures  are 
now  carried  on,  and,  in  other  respects,  the  **  statesmen"  have  approached 
much  more  nearly  to  the  common  level.  Farms  generally  small:  they 
are  usually  let  on  7  years*  lease.  Tenants  strictly  prohibited  from  having  2 
white  crops  in  succession ;  and  they  are  bound  to  manage  their  farms  so  that 
a  certain  part  of  them  may  remain  in  grass  for  3  years :  they  are  also  bound 
to  manure  for  turnips  or  wheat,  when  sown  upon  a  fallow.  Farm-houses, 
offices,  and  cottages,  moderately  good  and  commodious.  The  Cumberland 
"lairds"  are  liable  to  many  vexatious  payments  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
military  services  to  which  their  ancestors  were  subject  in  the  days  of  border 
warfare :  a  fine  is  exigible  on  the  transmission  of  all  real  property,  whether  it 
passes  by  descent  or  by  inheritance.  Average  rent  of  land,  9s.  7^d.  an 
acre.  The  manufacture  of  ginghams,  and  other  descriptions  of  cotton  goods, 
is  carried  on  extensively  at  Carlisle  and  its  vicinity,  and  at  Penrith.  Ships 
are  built,  and  sail-cloth  manufactured  at  Whitehaven  and  other  places. 
Coarse  woollens  are  made  at  Keswick;  and  there  are  iron  founderies  and 
paper-mills  in  different  places.  There  are  some  very  valuable  coal  mines; 
Dublin  and  a  large  portion  of  Ireland,  with  part  of  Scotland,  being  princi- 
pally supplied  with  coal  firom  Whitehaven.  The  lead  mines  are  also  valuable. 
The  rare  and  useful  substance  known  by  the  name  ofplumbagOy  or  black  lead, 
is  believed  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  a  better 
quality,  than  in  an  any  other  part  of  the  world,  at  the  celebrated  mine  of 
^rrowdale  in  this  county.  Limestone  is  Very  abundant.  The  Eden  is  the 
largest  river  in  the  county  (see  ante,  p.  50.).    The  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
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of  considerable  size,  are  celebrated  for  the  picturesque  views  they  afford  (see 
antiy  p.  50.).  Cumberland  contains  5  wards  and  104  parishes.  It  returns 
9  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the  city  of  Carlisle 
and  the  borough  of  Cockermouth,  and  1  for  Whitehaven.  Princi()al  towns 
and  population,  in  1831,— Carlisle  city,  20,000;  Whitehaven,  13,716;  Work- 
ington,  6,415;  Cockermouth,  4,536.  Population  of  county,  in  1831,  169,681. 
Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1832,  46,901/.  Annual  value 
of  real  property,  in  1815,  737,438/. ;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do., 
179,753/. 

3.  Durham^  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  north  by  Northumberland,  on  the  west  by  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  on  the  south  by  Yorkshire.  It  contains  702,080  acres, 
of  which  nearly  500,000  are  supposed  to  be  fit  for  the  purposes  of  aration 
or  meadow.  Aspect  ver)'  various,  but  for  the  most  part  hilly  and  bare.  The 
country  lying  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Allansford  through  Wolsing- 
ham  to  Barnard  Castle,  consists  principally  of  mountains  and  extensive 
heathy  moors.  Soil  very  different  in  difierent  districts  :  in  some  it  consists 
of  a  fertile,  clayey  loam;  but  there  is  a  great  extent  of  stubborn  infertile  clay, 
with  a  less  extent  of  calcareous  soil  of  various  degrees  of  fertility.  The 
soil  of  the  moors  is  mostly  peat.  Climate  vaiious,  and  depending,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  elevation.  When  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild  in  the  lower 
districts,  snow  is  frequently  seen  upon  the  mountains  in  November,  and  may 
be  found  upon  them  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June.  The  most  general 
season  for  harvest  is  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  it  is  often  prolonged  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Agriculture,  on  the  whole,  good.  Principal  crops, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  peas.  A  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  pro- 
vincially  termed  nuuiin,  is  laniely  cultivated  in  this  county,  and  furnishes 
most  part  of  the  bread  used  by  the  inhabitants.  Turnips  extensively  culti- 
vated on  all  the  dry  lands,  but  particularly  in  the  vales  and  newly  taken-in 
lands  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  where  improvements  are  carried  on 
with  most  spirit.  Potato  culture  best  understood  m  the  parish  of  Whetton- 
le-wear.  Mustard,  of  excellent  quality,  was  formerly  much  grown ;  but  it  is 
now  rarely  met  with.  Principal  manure,  lime,  which  is  obtained  in  the 
greatest  perfection :  it  is  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  from  70  to  80  bushels  an 
acre,  producing,  when  the  land  is  dry,  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and 
clover.  The  Teeswater  variety  of  short-horned  cattle  has  been  long  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  empire  both  for  feeding  and  milking,  and  is 
now  very  extensively  diffiised.  The  native  sheep  of  the  same  district  are  large, 
and  produce  fine  long  combing  fleeces ;  but  they  have  been  a  good  deal  crossed 
and  intermixed,  in  the  view  of  improving  their  carcase,  with  the  New  Leices- 
ters  and  other  varieties.  In  the  other  districts.  Cheviots  and  heath  sheep  are 
the  prevailing  breeds.  The  total  stock  of  slieef)  in  Durham  is  estimated  at 
about  226,0CK),  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  above  6,000  packs.  Wag- 
gons are  very  rarely  seen  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  or  Cumberland ;  all 
the  work  being  done  by  single-horse  carts,  as  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch,  or 
swing-plough,  drawn  by  2  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  is  also  in  universal 
use.  Some  large  estates;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  a  medium, 
and  many  of  a  very  small,  size.  A  great  deal  of  property  belongs  to  the 
church ;  the  tenures  under  which  are  unfavourable  to  cultivation.  Farms  of 
various  sizes,  from  50  to  1,000  acres ;  greater  number  between  50  and  200: 
except  in  the  western  districts,  they  are  mostly  held  at  will.  **  A  few  are  let 
for  12  or  14  years :  where  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  considerable  improve- 
ments are  going  forward ;  but  the  farms  let  for  short  periods  remain  stationary, 
as  no  prudent  man  will  lay  out  his  money  on  improvements  for  which,  when 
completed,  he  will  be  rewarded  by  an  advance  of  rent  proportioned  to  the  im- 
provement he  has  made." — {Survey  of  Durham,  p,  71.)  Mr.  Bailey  speaks 
very  unfiiyoiirably  of  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers :  he  says,  th^r  work 
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harder  and  live  worse  than  their  servants.  Farm-houses,  offices,  and  cot- 
tages, of  a  medium  description.  Average  rent  of  land,  14i.  5d.  an  acre. 
Durham  is  very  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  Her  extensive  and  valuable  coal 
mines  furnish,  along  with  those  in  Northumberland,  immense  supplies  for 
the  consumption  ot  London  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as  well 
as  for  exportation.  Lead  mines  numerous  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
and  extensively  wrought.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
coal  district,  and  at  a  former  period  it  was  extensively  smelted;  but  the 
iron  works  recently  established  are  of  trifling  importance.  Gateshead-fell  is 
celebrated  for  its  freestone  quarries,  which  yield  the  "  Newcastle  grindstone," 
so  called  from  the  port  of  shipment.  Manufactures  various,  but  not  very  im- 
portant. Huckaback,  diapers,  and  sheeting,  made  at  Darlington.  Principal 
rivers.  Tees,  Wear,  and  Derwent.  Darlington  and  Stockton  are  united  by  a 
railroad.  Durham  is  divided  into  4  wards,  and  75  parishes.  It  returns  10 
members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county ;  2  each  for  the  city  of  Durham 
and  the  borough  of  Sunderland ;  and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of  South  Shields 
and  Gateshead.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831:  —  Durham  city, 
10,125;  Sunderland  with  Bishop  Wearmouth,  40,735 ;  Gateshead,  20,601; 
South  Shields,  18,756;  Darlington,  8,574.  Population  of  county,  in  1831, 
253,700.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1832,81,213/.  Annual 
value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  885,580/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in 
do.,  253,631/. 

4.  Yorkshire,  a  maritime  county,  being  by  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant in  England,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Westmoreland ;  on  the  west,  by  the  latter  and  Lancashire ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  and  the 
Humber ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  contains  3,735,040 
acres,  of  which  2,500,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pas- 
ture. It  is  divided  into  the  districts  called  the  North,  West,  and  East 
Ridings,  being  respectively  as  large  as  most  counties,  and  each  of  them  having 
its  own  lord-lieutenant ;  and  there  is  besides  a  separate  smaller  district,  called 
the  city  of  York  and  Ainstey.  Owing  to  its  immense  extent,  and  various 
capacities,  Yorkshire  presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  respect 
to  surface,  soil,  products,  and  industry.  Some  of  the  mountains  on  its 
western  border  are  among  the  highest  in  the  great  central  ridge  extending 
from  Scotland  south  to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire;  and  both  there  and  in 
its  northern  division  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  high,  sterile,  moor 
ground  (see  ante,  p.  9.  and  p.  18.)  In  the  East  Ridiiig  there  is  a  large 
tract  of  wolds  extending  from  Flamborough  Head  and  Filey  Head,  on  the 
coast,  to  Pocklington  and  Market  Wighton.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
deductions,  Yorkshire  contains  a  great  extent  of  the  most  excellent  land. 
The  vale  of  York,  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  the  north,  and  that  of  Hol- 
derness  in  the  south-east  (see  ante,  p.  22.),  besides  various  other  extensive 
tracts  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  possessing  soils 
suitable  for  every  purpose,  either  of  arable  or  stock  husbandry.  The 
climate  is  as  various  as  the  soil  and  elevation;  but,  except  on  the  high 
grounds,  it  is  mild  and  early,  and  is  every  where  salubrious,  except  in  the 
low,  marshy  grounds  along  the  Humber.  Agriculture  in  a  medium 
state  of  improvement :  not  so  far  advanced  as  in  Northumberland  or  Lin- 
colnshire, but  not  so  backward  as  in  several  other  counties.  There  is  in 
this  respect,  however,  a  great  difference  in  the  different  Ridings.  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Grainger  say  that  agriculture  is  in  a  much  more  forward  state 
in  the  West  Riding  than  in  either  oif  the  others.  The  general  rotation  there 
is,  1st,  turnips  or  fallow ;  2d,  barley ;  3d,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat.  Bone  manure 
is  much  used,  but  not  to  so  ereat  an  extent  as  rape  dust :  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  principally  used  for  wheat,  the  bone  manure  being  decidedly  superior 
for  turnips.  Drainage  is  too  much  neglected  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings. 
In  the  latter  no  system  is  acted  upon  except  in  the  wolds,  where  the  rotation 
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is,  I  St,  turnips;  2d,  barley;  3d,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat.  In  other  parts  of  this 
Riding,  and  m  the  North  Riding,  two  com  crops  not  unfrequently  follow  in 
snccession ;  and  but  few  operations  are  performed  as  they  ought  to  be.  — * 
(^Kennedy  and  Grainger  on  the  Tenancy  of  Land,  voLi.  p.  367.)  Yorkshire 
is  more  of  a  grazing  than  of  an  agricultural  county.  Vast  numbers  of  horses 
are  bred  in  most  parts.  Those  in  the  highest  estimation  are  called  Cleveland 
bays,  partly  from  the  district  in  which  they  were  originally  found  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  partly  from  their  colour ;  but  they  are  now  very 
widely  diffused.  They  are  in  extensive  demand  as  carriage  horses.  Cattle 
very  various :  they  consist  mostl  v  of  the  long-homed  breed ;  but  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  short  homs,  with  endless  varieties  produced  by 
crosses  between  these  and  other  breeds.  At  present  the  Teeswater  and 
Holderoess  breeds  are  the  greatest  favourites  with  the  graziers ;  but  the 
long  horns,  or  a  cross  between  them  and  tlie  short  homs,  are  preferred  by 
the  dairy  farmers.  Yorkshire  supplies  most  of  the  cows  used  in  the  Londori 
dairies.  Their  average  yield  of  milk  may  be  estimated  at  from  22  to  24 
quarts  a  day ;  but  it  does  not  yield  a  proportional  quantity  of  butter.  — * 
(  Tvuatt  on  Cattle^  p.  245.)  Sheep  as  various  as  cattle.  The  stock  is  very 
large,  beins  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,150,000,  producing  annually 
27,322  packs  ot  wool.  Many  hogs  are  kept ;  and  the  hams  of  Yorkshire 
are  famous  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Property  in  the  West  and 
North  Ridings  very  much  subdivided ;  but  in  the  East  Riding  it  is  less  so 
than  in  most  parts  of  England.  Many  families  in  this  Riding  have  held 
their  estates  for  centuries.  Farms  of  all  sizes ;  but  the  great  m^ority  seem 
to  be  unusually  small.  Most  part  of  these  farms  are  held  from  year  to 
year,  or  by  tenants  at  will ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of 
Mr.  Tuke  (Survey  of  the  North  Riding,  pp.55— 76.),  we  have  the  best 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  has  operated  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  retard 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  It  has  made  such  of  the  tenants  as  have  at-^ 
tempted  improvements  tum  their  principal  attention  to  stock  rather  than  to 
tillage  husbandry.  A  tenant  without  a  lease,  and,  consequently,  depending  on 
the  good  will  and  caprice  of  his  landlord,  may  not  deteriorate  his  farm ;  but 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  should  fay  out  any  considerable  amount 
of  capital  on  its  improvement.  Farm-houses  and  buildings  for  the  most  part 
rather  indifferent.  Average  rent  of  land,  \6s,  Sd,  an  acre.  The  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  if  it  be  not  the  very  first,  certainly  stands  in  the  first  rank  as  a 
manufacturing  district.  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  and  Wake- 
field, are  the  great  seats  of  the  woollen  manuOsicture ;  and  flax  spinning  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  at  Leeds  than  any  where  else  in  England.  Thef 
manufacture  of  hardware  at  Sheffield,  and  the  immediately  contiguous  districts, 
rivals,  and  in  some  departments,  such  as  cutlery,  far  surpasses,  that  of  Bir- 
mingham. There  are  extensive  iron  works  at  Rotherham,  which  have  long 
enjoyed  a  considerable  celebrity.  But  the  iron  works  of  Yorkshire  are,  if 
not  declining,  making  but  little  progress.  Their  total  produce  in  1830  wad 
estimated  at  about  28,000  tons.  Cotton  factories  have  been  established  at 
Easin^wold,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding.  The  manufac-' 
tures  m  the  other  Ridings  are  but  of  trivial  importance.  The  valuable  beds 
of  coal  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Wakefield,  &c., 
have,  no  doubt,  been  the  principal  source  of  their  prosperity.  Besides  coal 
and  iron,  Yorkshire  has  mines  of  lead,  and  veins  of  copper ;  alum  works 
were  established  at  Whitby  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  are  still 
carried  on ;  and  there  are  in  various  places  excellent  limestone  and  freestone 

Quarries.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse,  Swale,  Ure,  Wharfe,  Aire,  Calder,  Don, 
>erwent,  Hull,  and  Esk ;  the  waters  of  all  of  them,  except  the  last,  being 
poured  into  the  great  estuary  of  the  Humber  (see  ante,  p.  43.).  The 
canals,  particularly  in  the  West  Riding,  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  toe  greatest  importance.     A  rai&oad  is  completed  from  Leeds  to  the 
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pase  at  Selby.  The  roads,  stnerally  speakmf ,  are  good,  and  are  moitljr 
kept  in  good  order.  HuU,  the  principal  port  of  Yonuhire,  carries  on  an 
extensive  foreign  trade ;  but  it  has  now  a  formidable  rival  in  the  new  port  of 
Goole  (see  ante,  p.  44.) ;  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  dso  carried  on  by  Whitby 
and  Scarborough.  The  county  is  divided  into  wapentakes  and  liberties ;  and 
contains  613  parishes.  It  returns  39  members  to  parliament;  viz.,  6  for  the 
county,  being  2  for  each  Riding ;  2  each  for  the  city  of  York,  and  the 
boroudis  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Doncaster,  Ponte- 
fract,  Ripon,  Knaresborough,  Beverly,  Malton,  Richmond,  and  Scarboroiieh ; 
and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Huddersfield,  Whitby,  Wakefield,  Northaller- 
ton, and  Thirsk.  Prinapal  towns,  and  population  m  1831,  —  city  of  York, 
25,359;  Leeds,  123,393;  Sheffield,  91,692;  HuU,54,110;  Halifax,  34,437 ; 
Huddersfield,  19,035 ;  Wakefield,  24,538 ;  Bradford,  43,537 ;  Saddleworth, 
15,986.  Population  of  East  Riding,  169,800;  North  ditto,  190,800;  West 
ditto  (manufacturing  district),  976,^90.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1832,  461,224/.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  4,760,425/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  1,719,887/. 

5.  Wethnoreland,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  Cumberland,  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  Lancashire.  It  also  touches  Durham  for  a  small  space  on 
the  north-east.  It  contains  487,680  acres,  of  which  only  180,000  are  set 
down  as  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  It  is  what  its  name  (  WetUmoor-Umd)  im- 
ports, a  region  of  lofty  mountains,  naked  hills,  and  black  barren  moors ;  but 
the  valleys,  particularly  those  of  the  Eden  in  the  north,  and  of  Kendal  in  the 
south,  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  agriculture,  state  of  property, 
and  the  character  and  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  Westmoreland,  are 
io  very  similar  to  those  of  Cumberland,  that  the  statements  as  to  the  latter 
may  be  applied,  with  very  little  variation,  to  the  former.  Average  rent  of 
land,  9«.  ]</.  an  acre,  being  the  lowest  of  any  in  England.  Westmoreland 
abounds  in  slate  of  the  finest  quality ;  in  lead ;  and  in  some  few  places,  on  its 
southern  and  western  borders,  there  are  coal  mines.  Principal  rivers,  Eden, 
Lune,  and  Kent.  The  lakes  are  even  more  celebrated  than  those  of  Cumber- 
land. Windermere,  on  its  western  border,  is  the  most  extensive  lake  in  Eng- 
land.— (See  ante,  p.  50.)  The  county  is  divided  into  4  wards  and  32  parishes. 
It  returns  4  members  to  parliament;  viz.,  2  for  the  county,  and  2  for  the 
borough  of  Kendal  and  some  adjoining  districts.  The  county  town  is  Appleby, 
but  the  principal  town  is  Kendal,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  a  peculiar 
description  of  coarse  woollen  goods  called  cottons,  being,  most  probably,  a 
corruption  of  coatings.  Population  in  1831,  —  county,  55,041;  Kendal, 
10,015;  Appleby,  2,723.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832, 
t4,641/.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  299,582/. ;  profits  of  trade 
and  professions  in  ditto,  52,575#. 

6.  Lancashire,  a  maritime  county,  bdng  the  last  in  the  northern  divi- 
non,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland ;  on  the  north-east  and  east,  by  Yorkshire ;  on  the  south,  by  Cheshire 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Mersev ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  most 
northern  part,  consisting  of  the  peninsulated  hundred  of  Furness,  is  detached 
from  the  main  body  of  the  county  by  the  intervention  of  part  of  Westmore- 
land and  the  river  Kent.  The  coast  is  of  great  extent,  ancl  is  deeply  indented 
by  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  It  contains,  in  all,  1,130,240  acres,  of  which 
about  850,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface 
Tery  various.  The  hundred  of  Fumess  is  rugged  md  similar  to  Westmore- 
land: along  the  Yorkshire  border  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hilly  and 
moorish  ground ;  and  this  is,  also,  the  character  of  the  whole  tract  of  coun* 
try  from  the  ridge  called  Blackstone  Edge  west  to  Chorley.  The  southern 
part  of  the  county  firom  Formby  point  and  Liverpool  east  to  Oldham,  is  an 
uamease  plain,  interspersed  with  several  extensive  mosses.  The  hundred  of 
Fylde,  between  Lancaster  bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble,  is  also  flat,  and 
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ifl  compantiveiy  rich  and  fertile.  8andy  loam  aod  sand  are  the  moat  preva* 
lent  soila  in  the  lower  dintricts,  aod  peat  in  the  moors.  The  climate,  uiougli 
probably  the  most  humid  of  any  in  England,  is  mild  and  salubrious.  Lan- 
cashire owes  its  celebrity,  wealth,  and  population  to  its  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  not  to  agriculture,  in  which  it  has  little  to  boast.  Prin* 
dpal  corn  crops,  oats  and  wheat,  particularljr  the  former.  Few  turnips 
raised ;  but  potatoes  are  more  extensively  cultivated  than  in  any  other  Eih 
^lish  county ;  and  this  is  probably  also  true  of  carrots.  A  good  deal  of  hemp 
)s  raised.  It  is  said,  in  the  AgricuUural  Survey  of  Lancashire,  published  in 
1795,  that  **  nothing  can  be  so  barbarous  as  the  rotation  of  crops  in  this 
district ;  if  that  can  be  denominated  a  system  of  rotation  whicn  dependB 
merely  upon  the  caprice  of  the  cultivator,  or  upon  what  he  thinks  the  land 
is  capable  of  producing  for  the  moment.'*  (p.  52.)  Aod  it  would  seem,  from 
the  statements  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Grainger,  that  the  progress  made 
towards  a  better  system  in  the  lengthened  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
Survey  was  published,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  might  have  been  supposed. 
They  tell  us  that  tenants  are  either  prohibited  from  having  more  than  a  cer* 
tain  portion  of  their  lands  under  the  plough  at  any  time,  being  allowed  to 
manage  it  as  they  please,  or  they  are  prohibited  from  having  more  than  two 
white  crops  in  succession,  before  the  land  is  laid  down  in  seeds  in  regular 
rotation  tor  one  or  more  years.  The  latter  is  the  preferable  practice,  but  they 
are  both  bad ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  land  under  tillage  is  always  foul,  out  of 
condition,  and  worn  out.  Draining  is  much  neglected.  It  is  singular  that, 
in  a  county  so  distinguished  for  machinery,  com  should  be  almost  entirely 
threshed  by  the  flail ;  and  that  every  description  of  agricultural  implements 
should  be  of  the  most  defective  construction.  —  (Tenancy  of  Land,  vol.  i. 
p.  259.)  Most  parts  of  Lancashire  are  well  supplied  with  marl,  the  liberal 
use  of  which  has  been  of  much  service.  It  is,  however,  more  of  a  grazing 
and  dairying,  than  of  a  tillage,  tounty ;  the  portion  of  the  surface  in  erass 
being  by  much  the  largest.  Immense  quantities  of  hay  are  required  for 
liie  supply  of  the  numerous  large  towns ;  and  the  bleaching  grounds  cover 
a  considerable  extent  of  land.  Lancashire  is  believed  to  be  the  native 
country  of  the  long-homed  breed  of  cattle ;  but  they  are  now  so  much 
crossed  and  intermixed  with  others  as  to  be  seldom  found  pure.  The 
short  boras  have  been  pretty  extensively  introduced.  The  Yorkshire,  or 
Hoideraess  cows,  being  superior  to  all  others  as  milkers,  are  generally  kept 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns ;  but  in  the  cheese  and  butter  dairies,  m  the 
northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  county,  long-homed  cows  are  mostly  kept. 
In  the  cheese  dairies  the  average  produce  is  from  2J  to  3  cwt.  of  cheese  from 
each  cow,  the  family  being  also  provided  with  milk  and  a  little  butter.  Few 
she^  are  kept  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county ;  but  they  abound  in  the 
norto  and  north-westem  districts.  They  are  mostly  of  the  heath  breed; 
thoueh  South  Downs,  Cheviots,  and  other  varieties  have  been  extensively  in- 
troduced. The  total  stock  in  all  parts  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  310,000; 
and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  about  5,800  packs.  Horses  of  various 
kinds  are  bred  in  most  parts ;  and  the  stock  of  this  useful  animal  has  been 
much  improved.  There  are  some  large  estates ;  but  property  is  generally 
▼ery  much  divided.  Tillage  farms,  for  the  most  part,  sznall ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  those  occupied  by  dairy  farmers  are  rather  large.  They  are  most 
commonly  let  on  lease  for  7  years.  Farm  buildings  generally  good.  The 
fiences  in  many  parts  consist  of  dry  stone  walls.  There  are  some  pretty 
extensive  coppice  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  b  deficient  in  timber.  Average  rent  of  land,  1/.  2f.  5^.  an  acre. 
Lancashire  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  which  has  increased, 
since  1770,  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  industry ; 
and  has  been  productive  of  an  extcaorduiary  increase  of  population  and 
wealth.    Manchester,  now  the  second  towo  in  the  empire,  is  the  prindpai 
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centra  of  the  manufacture ;  but  it  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
with  astonishing  success,  at  Preston,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Blackburn, 
Bury,  Chorley,  Wigan,  ^c.  Woollen  goods  are  also  largely  produced  at 
Kochdale,  Manchester,  &(lsfa8  are  silk,  hats,  paper,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
other  articles.  Lancashire  is  indebted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  for  its 
wonderful  progress  in  arts  and  commerce  to  its  inexhaustible  coal  mines,  which 
supply,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  that  power  which  sets  its  machinery  in  motion. 
Copper,  lead,  iron,  and  slates  are  all  found  in  the  hundred  of  Furness.  Large 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  shipped  at  Ulverstone.  Principal  rivers,  Mersey, 
Irwell,  Ribble,  Lune,  Wyre,  &c.  (See  ante,  p.  45.)  The  first  of  the  modern 
English  canals  was  constructed,  b^  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  this  county, 
which  was  the  grand  theatre  of  Bnndley's  operations;  and  it  now  commands  a 
vast  extent  of  artificial  navigation.  The  railroad  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool is  a  work  not  only  of  vast  local,  but  of  great  national,  importance :  its 
opening  marks  a  new  and  important  era  in  the  history  of  internal  communica- 
tion, and  its  success  has  led  to  many  similar  undertakings.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Lancashire  is  mostly  all  centred  at  Liverpool,  which,  from  an  obscure,  in- 
considerable place,  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  has  become  a  very 
large  and  populous  city;  being,  London  only  excepted,  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  Europe  !  The  customs  duties  collected  at  this  port  in  1834  amounted 
to  the  immense  sum  of  3,846,306/.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  extent  of  the  Lancashire  coast,  it  does  not  possess,  with,  per- 
haps, the  exception  of  Liverpool,  a  single  good  harbour ;  and  the  entrance  to 
the  latter  is  a  good  deal  encumbered  with  sand-banks.  Lancashire  is  a 
county  palatine  (see  ante,  p.  166.)  It  is  divided  into  7  hundreds  and  4 
boroughs ;  and  contains  70  parishes.  It  returns  26  members  to  parliament ; 
viz.,  4  for  the  county ;  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Oldham,  Bolton,  Preston,  Lancaster,  Wigan,  and  Blackburn ;  and  1  each  for 
Rochdale,  Bury,  Olitheroe,  Ashton-under-Line,  Salford,  and  Warrington. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, —  Manchester,  187,002;  Liverpool, 
165,172;  Salford  (ohenreckonedalong  with  Manchester),  50,810;  Oldnam, 
50,513;  Bolton,  43,396;  Rochdale,  41,308;  Preston,  33,871 ;  Ashton-under- 
Line,  33,597 ;  Blackburn,  27,091 ;  Toxteth-park,  adjacent  to  Liverpool, 
«4,067;  Wijgan,  20,774 ;  Warrington,  18,184;  Bury,  19,140.  Population  of 
the  county  in  1831,  1,336,854.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1832,  274,981/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  3,139,043/.;  profits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  2,292,078/. 

Countki  bordering  on  Wales. 

1.  Cheikkrey  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  estuary  of 
^e  Mersey,  Lancashire,  and  a  small  part  of  Yorkshire ;  on  the  east,  by 
Derbj'shireand  Stafibrdshire ;  on  the  south,  by  Shropshire  and  a  detached  part 
of  Flintshire ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Denbighshire,  Flintshire,  and  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee.  It  contains  673,280  acres,  which  Dr.  Holland  states  were  dis- 
tributed, in  1808,  nearly  as  follows;  viz.,  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land, 
including  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  620,000  acres;  waste  lands,  heaths, 
commons,  and  woods,  28,600  acres;  peat  bogs  and  morasses,  18,000;  the 
residue  consisting  of  sea  sands  within  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the 
Mersey.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  waste  land,  and  of  the  bogs  and  morasses, 
has  since  been  brought  under  tillage.  A  ridge  of  hills  runs  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Cheshire,  from  Lawton,  on  the  confines  of  Staffordshire,  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity ;  and  a  ridge  extends  firom  Ma1pa8,on  its  western  side, 
toFrodsham.  The  latter  is,  however,  much  broken.  The  most  singular  feature 
in  it  is  the  insulated  rock  of  Buston,  about  two  miles  south  from  Tarporley, 
rising  on  one  side,  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  about  366  feet. 
But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the  county,  comprising  four-fifths  of 
its  entire  extent,  is  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of  its  surface,  being,  probably^ 
not  more,  on  a  medium,  than  from  100  4o  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Its  appearance  is  that  of  an  extended  plain,  thickly  covered  with  wood.  The 
soil  consists,  for  the  roost  part,  of  a  red,  rich,  clayey,  or  sandy  loam ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  limited  tracts  of  moss  and  heath,  it  is  eminently 
fertile.  More  rain  is  believed  to  fall  in  Cheshire  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England;  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire, perhaps, excepted.  It  is  impossible 
to  miagine  a  finer  grazing  district.  The  grass,  owing  to  the  mildness  and 
moisture  of  the  climate,  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  luxuriant  hedges  and  hedge-row  trees  with  which  the  fields 
are  surrounded,  retains  its  verdure  and  its  growth  throughout  almost  the 
whole  year.  The  dairv  husbandry  is,  in  consequence,  principally  attended 
to.  Dr.  Holland,  following  Mr.  Fenna,  estimates  the  number  of  cows 
kept  in  the  county,  for  dairy  purposes,  at  92,000.  Cheese  is  the  principal 
product,  and  it  is  not  only  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  every  where  in 
England,  where  the  consumption  is  immense,  but  also  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Supposing  each  cow  to  yield,  at  an  average,  2^  cwt.  ot  cheese, 
the  whole  annual  produce  will  be  11,500  tons.  —  (Survey y  p.  252.)  Arable 
husbandry,  being  deemed  of  inferior  importance,  is  but  indifferently  imder- 
stood,  and  is  considerably  behind.  Potatoes  very  extensively  cultivated: 
in  addition  to  the  great  home  consumption  of  the  root,  immense  quantities 
are  sent  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  markets  in  Lancashire.  They 
are  usually  planted  on  a  ley,  being  commonly  followed  by  oats,  and  these  not 
nnfrequently  by  wheat  or  barley.  Estates,  for  the  most  part,  large.  Farms 
small,  a  great  many  being  under  10  acres,  and  only  one  or  two  of  350  or  400 
acres.  If  those  under  10  acres  be  excluded,  the  average  size  of  the  rest  may 
be  about  70  acres.  Leases  becoming  less  common  than  formerly :  tenants 
strictly  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  having  more  than  a  given 
proportion  of  their  farms  (generally  about  a  third")  under  tUla^,  and  from 
breaking  up  meadows.  Though  there  are  no  very  large  woods  in  Cheshire, 
it  contains  a  ^eat  deal  of  very  valuable  timber,  chiefly  in  hedge-rows. 
From  some  points  of  view,  indeed,  the  whole  county  resembles  a  vast  and 
continued  forest.  Average  rent  of  land,  20s.  Hd,  an  acre.  Cheshire  possesses 
large  supplies  of  excellent  marl,  the  plentiful  use  of  which  has  materially 
contributed  to  its  fertility.  It  is  also  famous  for  its  inexhaustible  bedfs 
of  fossil  or  rock  salt,  near  Northwich,  Middlewich,  &c. ;  and  for  its  brine 
springs,  contiguous  to  the  same  places.  Vast  quantities  of  the  former  are 
annually  dug  up  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  It  has  also  exten- 
sive beds  of  coal.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  &c.,  have  been  extensively 
introduced  into  this  county,  and  are  carried  on  with  much  spirit  and  success 
at  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Congleton,  and  other  places.  Hats  are  made  at 
Stockport,  &c.,  and  shoes  for  exportation  at  Sandbach.  Small  quantities  of 
lead  and  shot  are  made  at  Chester.  Principal  rivers.  Dee  and  Weaver.  It  is 
also  intersected  by  several  canals.  Notwitnstanding  its  apparently  favourable 
situation,  Cheshire  has  but  little  foreign  trade.  It  is  divided  into  7  hundreds, 
and  90  parishes,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Chester.  It  returns  10  members  to 
parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county ;  and  2  each  for  the  city  of  Chester  and  the 
boroughs  of  Macclesfield  and  Stockport.  Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831,— city  of  Chester,  21,363;  Stockport  and  Brinnington,  29,456 ;  MifVcles- 
field,  23,129.  Population  of  the  county  in  1831, 334,410.  Sum  exjpended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  98,572/.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
in  1815,  1,114,927/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  m  ditto,  289,309/. 

2.  Shropshire,  or  Saiop,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Cheshire,  the  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  a  comer  of  Denbighshire ;  on 
the  west,  by  the  latter  county,  and  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Radnor ; 
on  the  south,  by  Hereford  and  Worcester ;  and  on  the  east,  by  Stafford.  It 
contains  859^20  acres,  of  which  nearly  790,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  Aspect  much  diversified.  No  part  of  the  surface  is 
quite  flat;  but  the  great  plain  of  Salop,  or  Shrewsbury,  is  comparatively 
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level.  It  extends  lengthwise  from  Whitchurch,  on  the  confines  of  Ghesbire^ 
south  to  Church  Stretton,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles ;  and  from  Oswestry, 
on  the  confines  of  Denbighshire,  to  Cokbrook  Dale  on  the  east,  about  is 
miles.  The  Wrekin-hill  (antSy  p.  12.)  rises  out  of  this  extennve  plain  on  its 
eastern  side.  The  south,  or  rather  the  south-west,  parts  of  the  county  con- 
tain several  ranges  of  flattish,  square-shaped  hills,  divided  by  beautiful  valleys. 
The  Bettns-ridge,  on  the  confines  of  Radnorshire,  the  Stipper-stones,  the 
Long-mount,  and  the  Wenlock«ric^,  are  the  most  important.  Soil  various, 
but  generally  fertile.  On  the  east  it  consists  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  like  that 
of  Cheshire ;  on  the  south,  a  mixture  of  cla^  and  loam  is  most  prevalent ; 
on  the  west,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  gravelly  lieht  soil.  The  harvest  is  said  to 
be  a  fortnight  earlier  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side  of  the  county ;  a 
difference  depending  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  greater  elevation  of  the  ground 
on  the  western  side,  but  partly  also  on  differences  of  soil.  Salop  is  princi- 
pally under  tillage ;  but,  in  the  south  and  west,  breeding  and  dairymg  are  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  good  deal  of  cheese,  sold  under  the  name 
of  Cheshire,  but  inferior  to  the  genuine  article,  is  made  in  this  county.  The 
wool  of  the  hilly  tracts  used  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality ;  but  it  has 
deteriorated  within  the  last  20  or  30  vears,  in  consee^ence  of  the  efforts  of 
the  farmers  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  The 
total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  excec»d  420,000 ;  producing 
annually  above  7,000  packs  of  wool.  Hops  are  produced  on  the  borders  of  He- 
reford. Property  vanously  divided ;  some  estates  being  very  large,  while  there 
are  many  of  every  inferior  degree  of  size.  On  the  borders  of  Wales,  farms  very 
small,  many  not  exceeding  20  acres ;  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  county, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Siuffmu,  Wellington,  Newport,  &c.,  they  vary  from  100 
to  500  acres  or  more.  The  district  of  Clun  Forest,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  county,  is  divided  into  small  freehold  properties,  varying  in  value  from 
&l,  to  150/.  a  year,  the  majority  being  of  the  smaller  class.  Their  occupiers, 
who  in  most  cases  are  also  the  owners,  employ  few  labourers,  the  principal 
part  of  the  w^rk  on  their  farms  being  executed  by  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. FariAers  very  industrious,  working  along  with  their  servants,  while  their 
wives  bake,  brew,  spin,  &c.  Leases  less  common  now  than  formerly,  and  farms 
generally  held  from  year  to  year.  Agricultural  management  improving ;  but, 
owing  to  the  want  of  leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  with  proper  conditions 
as  to  management,  it  continues  to  be  very  defective.  The  number  of  corn 
crops  taken  in  succession  iias  been  materially  diminished  within  the  last  15 
or  20  years;  but  2  wheat  crops  still  not  unfrequently  follow  each  other. 
These  remarks  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  district  on  the  east  side  of 
the  county  mentioned  above,  where  the  farms  are  large;  for  there  the 
tenants  are  active  and  enterprising,  and  agriculture  highly  improved. 
Turnips  extensively  cultivated,  and  for  the  most  part  in  drills;  few  oats 
grown.  Cattle  of  mixed  breed,  and  rather  inferior.  Pork  and  bacon  much 
used  by  the  people.  Large  flocks  of  turkeys  raised  by  some  farmers.  Drainage 
4n  some  places  much  wanted.  Average  rent  of  land,  lis.  2d,  an  acre.  Prin- 
cipal mineral  products,  iron,  coal,  lea^,  limestone,  and  freestone.  With  the 
excdpUon  of  South  Wales  add  Staffordshire,  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  iron  is  made  in  Salop  that  is  made  in  any  other  county  of  the  empire. 
The  number  of  furnaces  increased  from  38,  in  1823,  to  48  in  1830,  producing 
in  the  last-mentioned  year  above  ISfiOO  tons  of  iron ;  and,  owing  to  the  rise 
of  prices  in  the  interval,  the  production,  at  present,  is,  we  believe,  decidedly 
greater.  The  furnaces  are  principally  situated  in  Colebrook  Dale,  between 
Wellington  and  Willey.  Excellent  China  ware,  and  a  ver^  superior  species 
of  pottery,  are  made  at  Coalport  on  the  Severn,  and  its  vicmity :  pipes,  nails, 
&c.,  are  made  at  Broseley  ;  carpets,  at  Bridgnorth ;  gloves,  at  Ludlow,  &c. 
Some  branches  of  the  flannel  manufacture  are  earned  on  in  Shrewsbury 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  flannel  sold 
in  its  markets  is  brought  firom  Merionethshire  and  Denbighshire :  latterly. 
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howereTy  there  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  this  trade.  The  Sevem, 
which  becomes  navigable  at  Pool,  in  Mont^merphire,  traverses  the 
county  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  dividing  it  into  2  not  very  unequal 
portions;  and  it  is  besides  intersected  by  several  very  important  canals* 
The  first  iron  bridge  constructed  in  Great  Britain  was  erected  in  this  county, 
in  1777,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Darby,  of  Colebrook  Dale.  It  crosses  the  Severn 
about  2  miles  above  Coalport.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch  100  feet  6 
inches  wide,  rising  45  feet;  and  is  as  perfect  now  as  when  first  put  up. 
Another  iron  bncke  on  a  larger  scale,  was  thrown  over  the  Severn  at 
Buildwas,  by  Mr.  Telford,  in  1797.  Roads  formerly  very  bad,  but  now  a 
ffood  deal  improved,  though  still  susceptible  of  much  amelioration.  Salop  is 
divided  into  15  hundreds,  or  districts,  answerable  to  that  denomination,  and 
216  parishes.  It  returns  11  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county ; 
and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth,  and  Wenlock ;  and 
1  for  Ludlow.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  Shrewsbury,  21,227 ; 
Oswestry  town  and  parish,  8,581 ;  Ludlow,  5,253.  Population  of  county  in 
1831,  222,503.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  86,077/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  1,083,702/.;  profits  of  trade  and  pro- 
fessions in  ditto,  279,933A 

3.  HerefordMre,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Salop ;  on 
the  west,  by  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Brecknock ;  on  the  south,  by  those 
of  Monmouth  and  Gloucester;  and  on  the  east, by  the  latter  and  Worcester. 
It  contains  552,320  acres,  of  which  nearly  500,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Surface  beautifiilly  diversified,  and  set  off  to  the  greatest  advan* 
tage  by  magnificent  woods.  On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Gloucestershire 
by  the  Malvern  hills ;  and  on  the  south-west  it  is  separated  fi'om  Brecknock- 
shire by  the  Black  Mountains.  The  soil  is  usually  represented  as  being  every 
where  rich  and  fertile.  But  the  luxuriant  woods,  and  rich  alluvial  lands 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  said  to  have  deceived  the  superficial  ob- 
server; and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not,  speaking  generally,  so  great  as 
is  commonly  stated.  The  pasture  grounds  are  even  said  to  be  poor,  and  the 
herbage  not  nutritious.  —  (  Youatt  on  Cattle,  p.  33.)  But  it,  notwithstanding, 
produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  barley ;  and  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  cider  and  wool.  Hops  extensively  cultivated,  principally  in  the  parts 
bordering  on  Worcestershire;  there  being  m  1834, 12,018  acres  under  this  crop. 
Property  variously  divided:  some  large  estates;  many  of  a  mediiun,  and  some 
of  a  small,  size.  The  tenures  of  gavelkind  and  borough  English  exist  in  some 
districts,  but  are  usually  nullified  by  will.  Farms  generally  large;  number  of 
those  that  are  small  decreasing ;  let,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  year.  Consi- 
dering the  sort  of  tenure  under  which  it  is  held,  the  land  is  in  general  tolerw 
ably  well  managed ;  but  in  many  places  its  drainage  is  neglected,  and  there  is 
a  great  want  of  good  husbandry.  Turnips  extensively  cultivated.  In  some 
parts  very  important  improvements  have  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
irrigation.  Herefordshire  cattle  deservedly  held  in  great  estimation:  ther 
feed  easily ;  though  less  active  than  those  of  North  Devon,  they  are  excet 
lent  workers,  produce  the  finest  beef,  and  are  remarkably  quiet  and  tractable. 
Nearly  half  the  ploughing  is  performed  by  them,  and  they  are  exteMvely 
employed  in  the  labours  of  harvest.  As  milkers,  however,  they  are  good  for 
nothing.  The  wool  of  the  Ryland  sheep,  so  celebrated  for  its  fineness,  has 
been  injured  bv  crossing  with  the  Leicesters,  but  the  carcase  has  been  mate- 
rially improved.  At  an  average,  the  weight  of  the  Herefordshire  fleeces,  and 
the  produce  of  wool,  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  doubled  since  1800 ! 
The  stock  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  very  large,  being  estimated  at  about  500,000 
head ;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  now  annually  brought  to  market  is  rat€»d  at 
about  8,300  packs.  Average  rent  of  land,  16«.  5d.  an  acre.  Oak  timber  is  very 
abundant  in  this  county ;  and  forms,  with  oak  bark,  an  important  article  of 
export.  Iron  ore  has  been  discovered,  but  it  is  not  wrought;  and  the  other 
ttinends  are  of  little  importance.  .  If  we  except  that  of  dm,  large  quandtiei 
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pf  which  are  sent  to  all  parta  of  the  country,  Herefordshire  has  no  manu- 
factures of  any  importance.  Gloven  are,  however,  made  at  Hereford  and 
Leominster ;  ropes  and  sacking  at  Tedbury ;  and  some  coarse  woollens  in  a 
few  places.  Principal  rivers,  Wye,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Lug, 
and  M unnow.  The  Wye  is  navigable,  at  particular  periods,  to  Hereford  for 
barges  carrying  from  18  to  30  tons;  but  the  navigation  is  very  uncertain, 
being  liable  to  frequent  interruptions  from  a  deficiency  of  water,  floods,  &c. 
Hereford  is  divided  into  11  hundreds,  and  219  parishes.  It  returns  7  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  viz.,  3  for  the  county,  and  2  each  for  the  city  of  Hereford 
and  the  borough  of  Leominster.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, — 
Hereford  city,  10,280 ;  Leominster  borough  and  parish,  5,249 ;  Ross,  3,078. 
Population  of  county,  in  1831,  110,976.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1832,  60,233/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  629,156/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  61,851/. 

4.  Monmoutiuhirey  a  maritime  coimty,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Hereford  and  Brecknock ;  on  the  west,  by  the  latter  and  Glamorgan ; 
pn  the  south  and  south-east,  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  on  the  east,  by  Glou- 
cestershire. It  contains  3 17,440  acres,  of  which  270,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Aspect  much  diversified,  comprehending  every  variety  of  scenery,  from 
the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  Alpine  regions,  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  a 
cultivated  country.  The  western  division,  or  that  between  the  river  Usk  and 
Glamorganshire,  is,  for  the  most  part,  rugged  and  mountainous ;  but  the  east- 
am  division,  or  that  lying  between  the  rivers  Usk  and  Wye,  is  comparatively 
level,  and  is  well  wooded.  Soil  various,  but  generally  of  a  good  quality.  Sub- 
stratum, in  many  parts,  limestone.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  low,  level 
land  along  the  coast,  of  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil  in  some  places,  and  of  a  black 
peat  earth  in  others.  Parts  of  this  tract  are  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
sea,  and  it  is  defended  from  inundation  by  immense  dykes.  Agriculture  a 
good  deal  improved,  but  still  susceptible  of  much  amendment.  Tulage  chiefly 
performed  by  oxen.  Upon  clay  tne  rotation  is,  fallow,  wheat,  oats,  seeds ; 
and  upon  the  sandy  soil,  tuniips,  barley,  seeds,  and  oats :  a  fallow  is  then 
made  for  wheat,  if  the  land  be  not  very  clean ;  but  most  frequently  a  second 
crop  of  wheat  is  sown  after  oats.  Lime  is  the  principal  manure.  Cattle 
of  the  Hereford  breed :  they  are  finer  beasts  than  those  kept  in  most  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  except  in  that  whence  they  derive  their  name  and  origin. 
Mules  are  a  good  deal  used,  principally  about  the  mines.  Stock  of  sheep  esti- 
mated at  about  175,000,  producing  2,000  packs  of  wool  a  year.  There  are  nu- 
merous orchards,  but  generally  on  a  small  scale :  hops  are  cultivated  in  a  few 
places.  Some  large  estates,  but  property  a  good  deal  subdivided.  Size  of  farms 
from  60  to  300 acres;  140  acres  supposed  to  be  the  medium.  Farms  usually 
let  from  year  to  year,  and  the  want  of  leases  much  complained  of.  Average 
rent  of  land,  12#.  9}d,  an  acre.  About  30  years  ago,  roads  were  in  the  most 
wretched  state  imaginable ;  now,  however,  they  are  a  good  deal  improved. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  two  canals,  and  by  various  railroads,  intended  to 
facilitate  the  access  to  the  mmes.  Principal  minerals,  coal,  iron,  and  limestone. 
The  abundance  of  iron-ore  and  coal  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
many#ery  extensive  iron  works,  that  furnish  employment  to  a  numerous 
population,  and  are  of  great  public  importance.  These  are  principally  situated 
in  the  western  division  of  the  county.  Those  of  Tredegar  are  upon  a  very 
large  scale.  Manufactures  of  little  importance.  Pontypool  was  at  one  time 
fiimous  for  its  japaimed  ware;  but  this  article  is  now  prmcipally  produced  at 
Birmingham,  Bilston,  and  Wolverhampton.  Principal  rivers.  Wye,  Usk, 
Munnow,  and  Ebwy.  It  is  divided  into  6  hundreds,  and  127  parishes.  It 
returns  4  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  2  for  the  county,  and  2  for  the  borough 
of  Monmouth.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  Pontypool  and 
parish,  10,820;  Aberystwith,  5,992;  Monmouth,  4,916.  Population  of  county, 
Ri  1831,  98,130.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  i^i  1832,  28,958/. 
Value  of  real  property  in  1815,  298,981/.:  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in 
ditto,  102,57U 
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Midland  Countiet. 

1.  Nottinghimuhire,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
eounties  of  York  and  Lincoln ;  on  the  east,  by  the  latter ;  on  the  south,  by 
Leicester ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Derby  and  York.  It  contains  535,680  acres, 
of  which  about  470,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Excepting  the  level 
through  which  the  Trent  runs,  and  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  the  surface  is,  for  the 
most  part,  hilly  and  uneven ;  but  the  hills  do  not  rise  to  any  considerable 
he^ht.  On  the  western  side  of  the  county,  from  Nottingham  to  Bawtry,  the 
soil  is  principally  sandy  and  gravelly ;  east  of  this,  from  Burton  Joyce  to 
Breckingham,  is  a  tract  of  clay  land.  The  soil  of  the  low  level  tract  along 
the  Trent,  called  the  Trent-bank  land,  consists  principally  of  a  sandy  loam  ; 
and  that  of  the  fruitful  vale  of  Belvoir,  of  a  clayey  loam.  The  clmiate  is 
reckoned  peculiarly  dry  and  good.  Harvest  generally  begins  about  the 
1st  of  August,  and  is  concluded  by  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  The 
ancient  forest  of  Sherwood,  the  principal  scene  of  the  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  companions,  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  sandy  and  gravelly 
soil  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  which  is  still,  for  that  reason,  called  the 
forest  district.  The  forest  extended,  lengthwise,  from  Nottingham  to  near 
Worksop,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to  9 
miles ;  but  it  has  been  long  since  disafibrested,  and  now  contains  some  of 
the  finest  parks  and  residences  in  England.  Agriculture,  though  not  equally 
advanced  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  The  forest  lands 
produce  excellent  crops  of  barley  and  turnips.  The  Trent-bank  land  is 
famous  for  its  crops  of  oats,  as  many  as  10  quarters  having  been  reaped  from 
a  single  acre  I  ana  their  quality  is  not  inferior  to  their  quantity.  —  (Lowe's 
Survey,  p.  28.)  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  vale  of 
Belvoir,  wheat  is  the  principal  crop ;  beans,  peas,  and  cabbages  are  also  grown. 
A  species  of  oats,  provincialiy  called  skegs,  are  raised  in  this  county :  they 
are  sown  on  the  worst  land,  where  they  produce  about  4  quarters  an  acre; 
but  on  good  land  they  produce  14  or  15  quarters  an  acre.  They  are  reckoned 
excellent  food  for  horses,  fetch  about  two  thirds  the  price  of  oats,  and  grow 
where  nothing  else  will.  —  (Lotue,  p.  1 48. J  Hops  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
northern  district,  but  to  a  small  extent  only.  There  is  a  considerable  breadth 
of  excellent  grass  land  and  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  and  the 
Soar,  employed  partly  for  feeding,  and  partly  for  the  dairy.  About  half  a 
century  ago,  the  cattle  were  mostly  long-horned;  but  these  arc  now  nearly 
superseded  by  the  short  horns.  The  sheep  in  the  forest  district  used  to  be  a 
small-polled  breed,  with  grey  faces  and  legs ;  but  it  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  being  supplanted  by  the  new  Leicester  and  other  improved 
varieties.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  about 
255,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  about  8,900  packs.  Some  large 
black  draught  horses  are  bred.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  the  forest 
district ;  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Portland  having  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  magnitude  of  their  plantations.  The  latter  is,  also,  distinguished 
by  the  extent  to  which  he  has  carried  irrigation ;  having  converted,  by  its  means, 
a  large  district  of  light,  unproductive,  forest  land,  into  very  valuable  nftadow. 
Pigeons  very  abundant.  There  are  some  large,  and  many  small,  estates* 
Farms  generally  small,  and  mostly  held  at  will.  Farm  buildings  said  to  be 
spacious  and  convenient.  Average  rent  of  land,  19*.  11  Jrf.  an  acre.  Notting- 
hamshire, especially  the  town  of  Nottingham,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  stocking  manufacture.  Of  33,000  stocking  frames — the  number  supposed 
to  be  employed  in  the  whole  empire  in  1833  —  Nottinghamshire  had  10,500. 
They  are  mostly  all  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  stock- 
ings, especially  the  former.  This  county  is  also  famous  for  the  bcautifiil 
fabric  known  by  the  name  of  bobbinet,  or  Nottingham  lace.  This,  which 
is  a  novel  branch  of  manufacture,  has  increased  with  extraordinary  rspldity^ 
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and  is  now  become  of  very  great  value  and  importance.    The  malting 
business  is,  also,  extensively  carried  on.    Coal  is  abundant  in  the  western 
fMUts  of  the  county ;  and  there  are  valuable  limestone  and  freestone  quar- 
ries.    The  Trent  enters  the  county  on  its  south-western  border  at  Atten« 
borough,  and,  pursuing  a  north-westerly  course  by  Nottingham  and  Newark 
eo    Laneham,  it  forms  from  this  point,  as   far   as  West   Stockwith,  the 
boundary  between  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire.     The  Idle  rises  in 
8herwood  Forest,  and,  flowing  through  OUerton  and  East  Retford,  falls 
into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith.    The   Soar,  previously  to  its  falling 
into  the  Trent,  separates  the  extreme  south-western  angle  of  the  county 
from  Leicestershire.    The  county  is  also  intersected  by  the  Nottingham, 
Chesterfield,  and  other  canals.     Nottinghamshire  is  divided  into  6  wapen- 
takes or  hundreds,  and  the  liberty  of  Southwell  and  Scroobv,  and  contains 
885  parishes.    It  returns  10  members  to  parliament,  viz.  4  for  the  county ;  and 
2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Nottingham,  Newark,  and  East  Retford.    Principal 
towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Nottingham,  50,680;    Newark-on-Trent, 
borough  ana  parish,  9,557.    Population  of  county  in  1831,  225,320.     Sum 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  74,762/.     Annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1815,  751,626/. ;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  314,501/. 
2.  Derbyt/iire,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of 
York  and  a  small  part  of  Cheshire ;  on  the  west  by  the  latter  and  Stafford ; 
on  the  south  by  the  latter,  Leicester,  and  a  single  point  of  Warwick ;  and  on 
Uie  east  by  Nottingham.    It  contains  657,920  acres,  of  which  about  500,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.     All  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  Belper  is  comparatively  level,  but  from  it  northwards  the  hills 
begin  to  ascend,  forming  the  commencement  of  that  great  central  ridge  that 
runs  thence  to  the  Scottish  border.    The  north-western  angle  of  the  county^ 
called  the  High  Peak,  is  full  of  mountains  and  moors ;  and  is  famous  for  its 
caverns,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  near  Castleton ;  and  other  natural 
curiosities.    But  its  most  romantic  scenery  is  found  in  its  valleys  and  dells, 
dome  of  which  are  narrow,  and  bounded  by  high,  precipitous,  fantastic  cliffs. 
The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  consists  principally  of  a  reddish 
loam.     In  the  middle  and  eastern  parts,  there  is  almost  everv  variety  of  soil. 
Considerable  tracts  of  moss  are  met  with  in  the  High  Peax.    The  climate 
varies  Mnth  the  elevation  and  exposure  of  the  land, — being  cold  and  backward 
on  the  high  grounds,  and  mild  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  and  in  the 
vales.    Derby  is  both  a  corn  and  a  pasture  county,  but  the  latter  predomi- 
nates, particularly  in  the  northern  parts.    Agriculture  rather  behind.     In  the 
southern  parts,  tenants  are  seldom  under  any  restriction  either  as  to  the  mode 
or  frequency  of  cropping ;  so  that  the  land  is  too  often  in  a  foul,  exhausted 
state.     There  is  every  where,  also,  a  great  want  of  drainage.     Principal  crops, 
wheat,  beans,  and  oats.     In  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  the  dairy  is  the 
mat  dependence  of  the  farmer ;  and  there  the  occupiers  are  strictly  prohibited 
worn  breaking  up  any  pasture  land  ^- their  tillage  being  confined  to  a  small  spot 
hardly  sufficient  to  supply  their  consumption,  and  sometimes  even  that  is  not 
allowed.    Oats  b  the  leadine  crop  in  this  district ;  and  oat  bread  has  long 
been  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Hi^h  Peak. 
In  ploughing,  the  horses  are  always  driven  in  line;   3  or  4  being  most 
commonly  yoked  to  a  plough,  which  has  generally  2  wheels.     There  b  no 
decided  preference  shown  to  any  particular  breed  of  cattle ;  some  prefer  the 
long-horned  or  Stafford  breed,  and  others  the  short-horned  or  Durham 
breed,  but  the  former  are  much  more  general  than  the  latter.    A  cross 
between  these  breeds  b  much  sought  after,  being  considered  to  possess  most 
of  the  good  qualities  of  each.  —  {Kennedy  and  Grainger  on  the  Tenanty  of 
Land,  p.  18^.)    Cheese  is  the  principal  product  of  tne  Derbyshire  dairies, 
and  is  m  considerable  estimation.    It  b  here  a  common  practice,  when  cheese 
ip  made  from  new  milk,  to  extract  butter  afterwards  from  the  whey.    The 
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principal  dairy  district  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Asbboum ;  and  about  2,000  tons 
of  cheese  are  said  to  be  annually  exported.     The  moor  breed  of  sheep  was 
formerly  most  prevalent  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  but  it  has 
been  nearly  superseded  by  other  and  larger  varieties.    At  present,  the  total 
stock  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  about  360,000,  and  the  total 
annual  produce  of  wool  at  about  9,000  packs.    The  black  horses  of  Derby- 
shire rank  next  to  those  of  Leicester.    Great  numbers  of  hogs,  of  no  peculiar 
breed,  are  kept  at  the  dairies ;  and  more  asses  are  employed  in  this  than  in 
any  other  English  county.     Estates  of  various  sizes ;  some  very  large,  but 
the  great  majority  small.    Farms  generally  small,  and  mostly  held  at  will. 
Farm  buildings,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts,  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
Average  rent  of  land,  18f.  10}</.  an  acre.    Derby  ranks  high  as  a  mineral  and 
manufacturing  county.    The  coalfield  is  of  great  extent,  stretching  from  Dale 
Abbey  north  to  the  frontier  of  the  county.     It  is  certain  that  the  collieries 
near  Derby  were  wrought  as  early  as  1306.    Ironstone  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  coal  district ;  and  iron  has  been  produced  and  smelted  in  this  county 
from  a  remote  epoch.    In  1830,  the  total  produce  of  the  Derbyshire  furnaces 
amounted  to  about  18,000  tons.    The  lead  mines  have  long  been  famous ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  were  wrought  by  the 
Romans.    They  are  principally  situated  in  the  hundreds  of  Wirksworth  and 
High  Peak  ;  but  they  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county.    Latterly, 
however,  they  have  been  declining.     In  1789,  the  produce  of  the  mines  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  from  5,000  to  6,000,  whereas  at  present  it  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  3,000  tons.  —  (Encyc,  Metrop.  Part  xxxix.  p.  195.)     A 
good  deal  of  zinc  is  obtained  from  some  of  the  lead  mines.    Copper  has  been 
found,  but  in  inconsiderable  quantities.     The  mines  and  miners  of  this  county 
are  subjected  to  peculiar  laws  and  regulations,  established  so  far  back  as  I287» 
which  are  fully  detailed  in  Farey*s  Survey  ( vol.  i.  pp.  356 — 365.).   Derbyshire  is 
fiunous,  also,  for  its  spar,  and  its  quarries  of  marble,  gypsum,  6ic,    The  manu«* 
&ctures  consist  principally  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  are  of  great  value  and 
importance.     Cotton  spinnmg  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  parish  of  Glossop, 
on  the  confines  of  Cheshire  in  the  High  Peak,  and  at  fielper,  Derby,  Cromford, 
and  other  places.  Sir  Thomas  Lombe's  famous  silk  mill  was  erected  at  Derby  in 
1719 :  at  present  there  are  about  10  silk  mills  in  that  town  in  full  operation. 
Porcelain  of  a  superior  quality,  and  beautiful  spar  ornaments,  are  both  pro- 
duced  at  Derby.     There  are  cast  iron  and  nail  manufactories  at  Chesterfield, 
Helper,  &c. ;  and  hats,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  articles,  are  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.     Principal  nvers,  Trent,  Derwent,  Dove,  and 
Rother.     The  Trent  crosses  the  southern  angle  of  the  county.    The  Derwent 
rises  in  the  High  Peak,  and,  passing  through  Belper  and  Derby,  falls  into  the 
Trent  at  Wilne,  on  the  confines  of  Leicestersnire.     The  Dove  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  county  from  Ax-Edge,  where  it  rises  to  Newton 
Solney,  where  it  falls  into  the  Trent.    The  county  has  also  a  great  extent 
of  canal  navigation, — being  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  the  Derby 
Canal,  the  Cromford  and  Nottingham  Canal,  and  several  others.    The  Peak 
forest  and  Cromford  Canals  are  connected  by  a  railroad.  Derbyshire  is  divided 
into  6*  hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of  Derby,  and  139  parishes. 
It  returns  6  members  to  parliament ;  viz.  4  for  the  county,  and  2  for  the 
borough  of  Derby.      Principal  towns  and  population  in   1831,  —  Derby, 
23,607;  Belper,  7,890;  Chesterfield,  5,775.     Population  of  county  in  1831, 
237,170.    Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  76,685/.    Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  1815,  883,370/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in 
ditto,  210,583/. 

3.  Slajfvrdthire,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cheshire ; 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Warwick ;  on  the  south  by 
Worcester ;  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Cheshire,  Salop,  and  Derby. 
Jt  contains  757,760  acres.  Aspect  very  various.  The  northern  part,  or  the 
portion  of  the  county  lying  to  tne  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Uttoxeter,  on 
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the  confines  of  Derbyshire,  to  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  consists  principally  of 
moorlands.  The  hills  in  some  parts  of  this  district  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  sometimes  consisting  of  vast 
heaps  of  gravel,  and  sometimes  of  huge  cliffs  having  immense  masses  of  rock 
scattered  round  their  bases.  With  the  exception  of  some  beautiful  valleys, 
the  whole  of  this  district  is  sterile,  cold,  and  dreary.  The  soil  in  many 
places  is  peat ;  but  in  some  parts,  particularly  between  the  rivers  Dove  and 
Churnet,  it  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  produces  good  herbage.  The  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  the  county  are  agreeably  diversified  with  hills,  level 
lands  in  pasture  and  corn,  plantations,  and  gentlemen's  seats;  but,  in  its 
extreme  southern  angle,  the  iron  works  are  its  most  prominent  feature.  The 
valley  of  the  Trent  is  particularly  fertile  and  beautiful.  Cannock  Heath,  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  Rugely,  contained,  in  1813,  above  28,000  acres ;  and 
is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  remaining  tracts  of  waste  la^d  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Pitt  estimated  the  cultivated  land,  including  parks,  at  600,000  acres,  of 
which  he  supposed  100,000  may  be  meadow  and  pasture,  and  500,000  arable. 
The  latter  he  distributed  as  follows :  viz.  200,000  acres  of  clay  loam,  or  more 
friable  mixed  loam ;  200,000  acres  of  gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  or  other  mixed, 
including  calcareous  soils ;  and  the  remainder,  or  100,000  acres,  of  light  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  other  soils. — {Survey,  p.  13.)  The  air  is  sharp  and  cold ;  and,  in  the 
northern  parts  particularly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain.  Stafford  is  more  of 
a  mining  and  manufacturing  than  of  an  agricultural  county ;  but  husbandry, 
though  not  so  far  advanced  as  it  might  be,  is,  of  late,  very  considerably  improved. 
Wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  barley  are  the  principal  crops.  The  usual  rotation 
on  the  clay  land  is,  Ist, fallow;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  beans;  4th,  oats ;  5th,  seeds : 
on  the  lighter  soils,  1st,  turnips ;  2d,  barley ;  3d,  wheat ;  4th,  seeds ;  5th, 
oats.  According  to  returns  obtained  from  the  Quarter  Sessions,  of  the 
600,000  acres  of  arable  land,  54,000  were  in  wheat;  36,000  in  barley; 
45,000  in  oats ;  15,000  in  beans',  peas,  and  vetches ;  33,000  in  wheat  fallow ; 
17,000  in  turnips ;  and  400,000  in  grass.  —  (Survey,  p.  225.)  The  above 
returns  were  published  in  1813  ;  but  since  that  period  the  extent  of  land 
in  fallow  has  been  considerably  diminished,  and  that  under  beans  and 
turnips  increased.  Barley,  and  perhaps  oats,  has  also  decreased,  while 
wheat  has  been  augmented.  Various  important  improvements  have  been 
effected  within  the  last  20  years,  particularly  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  who  has  expended  large  sums  on  drainage,  on  the  building  of 
new,  commodious,  and  excellent  farm  houses,  and  on  other  substantial  im- 
provements. The  cattle  of  Staffordshire  are  principally  of  the  long-homed 
breed ;  but  within  no  very  distant  period  they  have  been  extensively  crossed 
with  the  short  horns ;  and  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  principal  breeders  consist, 
at  present,  entirel)r  of  the  latter.  Dairy  husbandry  is  extensively  practised ; 
cheese  is  the  principal  product,  and  it  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire.  The  sheep  stock  of  Staffordshire  is  estimated  at  about 
187,000,  and  the  produce  of  wool  at  about  3,500  packs.  Property  in  estates 
varying  from  10,000/.  a  year  down  to  iOs, ;  farms  of  all  sizes,  from  25  to  500 
acres,  but  the  smaller  class  is  decreasing ;  leases  frequently  granted,  but 
the  greater  number  of  farms  held  at  will.  Average  rent  of  land  20s.  an  acre. 
Coal,  iron,  and  lime  are  found  in  the  ^eatest  abundance  in  most  parts  of  the 
county.  It  is  particularly^  famous  for  its  potteries  and  iron  founderies.  The 
chief  seat  of  tlie  former  is  in  a  district  denominated  The  Potteries,  between 
Newcastle-under-Lyne  and  Norton-on-the-Moors,  in  which  there  are  several 
very  considerable  towns  and  villages  mostly  supported  by  the  business.  The 
neighbourhood  affords  abundance  of  fire  clay  and  coal :  but  the  finer  clays  are 
principally  brought  from  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire,  soapstone  from  Cornwall, 
and  flints  from  the  chalk-pits  near  Gravesend,  and  from  Wales  and  Ireland. 
The  iron  works  are  situated  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Walsall,  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  &c.    Thdr  increase  has  been  quite  extraor- 
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dinarj.  In  1830,  there  were,  in  all,  123  furnaces.  The  iron  produced  was 
estimated  at  above  212,000  tons,  being  about  double  what  it  had  been  10  years 
before,  and  very  decidedly  exceeding  all  that  was  produced  in  all  England  be- 
sides !  In  this  respect,  indeed,  Staffordshire  is  exceeded  only  by  South  Wales ; 
which  has,  within  these  few  years,  taken  the  lead  in  this  highly  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  The  manufacture  of  locks,  nails,  edge-tools, 
bridles,  spurs,  and  an  infinity  of  other  hardware  articles,  is  prosecuted  upon  a 
Tery  large  scale  at  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  Walsall,  and  their  vicinity. 
Soho,  the  famous  establishment  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  manufactory  of  steam  engines  in  the  world,  is  situated  within  thb 
county,  on  its  extreme  southern  border.  Glass  is  also  made  on  the  confines 
of  Worcestershire.  Hats,  shoes,  and  boots  are  prepared  at  Stafford,  for 
exportation  as  well  as  home  consumption ;  and  cotton  mills  have  been  erected 
at  Rochester  and  other  places.  Principal  rivers,  Trent,  Dove,  and  Stour. 
The  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  passes  through  the  county,  dividing  it  into  two 
pretty  equal  parts ;  and  it  is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  other  canals. 
Staffordshire  is  divided  into  5  hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Lichfield 
and  the  boroughs  of  Stafford  and  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  145  parishes. 
It  returns  17  members  to  parliament;  viz.  4  for  the  county;  2  each  for  the  city 
of  Lichfield  and  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Stafford,  Tamworth, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Stoke-upon-Trent;  and  1  for  Walsall.  Principal  towns 
and  population  in  1831,  Lichfield  (city),  6,499 ;  Wolverhampton,  24,732 ; 
Bilston,  14,492;  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  8,192;  Stafford,  6,9o6;  Burslem^ 
11,250.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  410,485.  Sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  124,870/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
1,200,325/. ;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  516,721/. 

4.  Leicestershire,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  o£  Nottingham  and  Derby ;  on  the  west  by  the  latter  and  Warwick ; 
on  the  south  by  Northampton ;  and  on  the  west  by  Rutland  and  Lincoln. 
It  contains  515,840  acres,  of  which  480,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Surface  varied  and  uneven ;  but,  except  in  the  district  called  Charnwood 
Forest,  to  the  south  of  Loughborough,  the  hills  do  not  attain  to  any  con-* 
siderable  elevation,  and  are  flat  and  tame.  Here,  however,  some  of  the 
summits  consist  of  barren  rocks.  The  view  from  Bardon  Hill,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  forest,  is  particularly  fine.  The  soil  consists  principally  of  strong 
clayey  loam,  sandy  loam,  and  very  rich  meadow.  The  pastures  are  excellent, 
and  the  proportion  of  land  in  grass  very  much  exceeds  that  under  the  plough. 
Leicestershire  is  famous  for  its  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep ;  all  of  which,  but 
especially  the  last  two,  were  believed  to  be  greatly  improved  by  the  skill  and 
persevering  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishly,  near 
Loughborough.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Dishly  breed  of  long- 
homed  cattle,  so  famous  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  every  where  losing  ground ; 
and  that  comparatively  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  even  in  this  their  native 
county  I  The  old  breed  has  resumed  its  place,  or,  where  that  is  not  the  case, 
the  improved  short  horns  are  now  generally  the  favourites. — (VouaU  on  Cattle^ 
p.  208.)  Tillage  husbandry  not  so  much  improved  as  breeding  and  grazing; 
but  the  ground  is  in  general  clean  and  kept  in  good  condition.  A  greater  breadth 
of  land  is  sown  with  barley  than  with  any  other  species  of  grain;  but  wheat,  oats» 
and  beans  are  all  extensively  cultivated,  and  produce  excellent  crops.  On  the 
clay  land  the  rotation  is,  1st,  fallow ;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  bcana :  on  the  loamy  soil, 
1st,  turnips ;  2d,  barley  or  oats ;  3d,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat.  The  peculiarly  rich, 
mild  cheese,  called  Stilton,  is  principally  made  in  this  county,  in  the  farms 
round  Melton  Mowbray ;  but,  exclusive  of  this,  a  great  deal  of  very  superior 
cheese  is  made  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Its  total  produce  is  stated  at 
about  1,500  tons.  The  Leicestershire  sheep  consist  principally  of  the  old 
Leicesters,  the  new  Leicesters  or  Dishly  breed,  and  the  Charnwood  or 
Ibrest  breed.    They  all  produce  long  combing  wool.    The  stock  is  reck* 
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oned  at  about  400,000,  and  the  produce  of  wool  at  above  lOfiOO  packi. 
Horses,  well  adapted  for  the  saddle  or  draught,  but  especially  the  latter,  are 
reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Estates  generally  lai|ce.  Farms  <^  all 
sizes :  that  of  Mr.  Bakewell  contained  between  400  and  500  acres,  but  there 
•re  many  from  80  to  100  acres;  they  are  mostly  held  at  will.  Tenants 
strictly  prohibited  from  breaking  up  old  pasture  land ;  and  mostly  restricted 
in  cultivation  to  the  system  of  2  crops  and  a  fallow.  Average  rent  of 
land,  278,  2}{/.  an  acre.  Coal  is  wrought  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  and  other 
places.  Iron  and  lead  are  also  found.  Lime  of  excellent  Quality  is  made  at 
Barrow  on  Soar.  Thick  and  heavy  slates,  quarried  at  Swithland,  are  used 
for  building  as  well  as  for  roofing.  Leicestershire  is  the  great  seat  of  the 
manu&cture  of  woollen  stockings,  mitts,  caps,  &c.  In  1833  it  was  estimated 
to  possess,  in  all,  11,200  frames.  The  business  is  carried  on  in  the  towns 
of  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Hinckley,  &c.,  but  more  especially  in  the  first : 
it  is  not,  however,  confined  to  them,  but  is  diffused  among  most  towns  and 
villages  o^  the  county.  Hats  are  made  at  Loughborough,  lunckley,  and  other 
places.  Lace-making  is  also  introduced ;  and  malt  is  made  in  considerable 
quantities.  Principal  river.  Soar.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch  Canal,  the  Union  Canal,  &c.  Owing  to  the  openness  of  the  country 
and  other  recommendations,  Leicestershire  has  been  long  famous  as  a  hunting 
county.  Melton  Mowbray,  in  the  centre  of  the  sporting  district,  has  accom- 
modation for  a  vast  number  of  horses;  and  during  the  season  is  crowded  with 
visiters,  foreign  as  well  as  native.  The  county  is  divided  into  6  hundreds,  and 
216  parishes.  It  returns  6  members  to  parliament;  viz.  4  for  the  county, 
and  2  for  the  borough  of  Leicester.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, 
—  Leicester,  39,433 ;  Loughborough,  10,800 ;  Hinckley,  6,468.  Population 
of  the  county  in  1831,  197,003.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1832,  114,881/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  951,908/.;  profits  of 
trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  3l9,608iL 

5.  Rutland^  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties,  is  surrounded  by  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  and  Northampton.  It  contains  95,360  acres ;  of  which  90,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  jgently  varied ;  air  pure ;  and  the  soil 
almost  every  where  loamy  and  rich.  The  western  part  of  the  county,  in 
which  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Catmose,  is  under  grass,  and  the  eastern  chiefly 
In  tillage.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  wheat,  cheese,  and  sheep. 
Estates  and  &rms  of  various  sizes.  Labourers  said  to  be  very  well  off. 
Average  rent  of  land,  20f.  9hd,  an  acre.  The  river  Welland  runs  along  its 
south-eastern  border,  from  Rockingham  to  near  Stamford,  and  there  is  a 
canal  from  the  river  Soar  to  Okeham.  It  is  divided  into  5  hundreds  and  25 
parishes;  and  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  both  for  the  county.  In 
1831,  Okeham,  the  principal  town,  contained,  with  the  parish,  2,440  inha* 
bitants.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  19,385.  Annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty in  1815,  138,216/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  30,939/. 

6.  Northamptofuhire^  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Leicester ;  on  the  west  by 
Warwick  and  Oxford ;  and  on  the  south,  south-east,  and  east  by  Oxford,  Bucks, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge.  It  contains  650,240  acres,  of  which 
about  580,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  aspect  of 
the  county  has  great  variety  and  beauty.  In  most  parts  it  is  varied  by  waving 
hills  and  gradual  declivities,  with  intervening  well-watered  vales.  There  is 
very  little  land  but  what  either  is  or  may  be  rendered  useful.  The  highest 
hills  are  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  near  Daventry,  contiguous 
to  which  the  Nene,  the  Ouse,  and  some  other  rivers  have  their  sources ;  but 
their  most  elevated  summit  is  only  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Soil  various,  but  mostly  rich  and  fertile,  consisting  principally  of  various 
descriptions  of  loam.  Much  the  largest  proportion  is  of  a  strong  heavy 
staple,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and  beans ;  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  lighter  quality,  thou^,  excq>t  in  a  few  instances,  we  do  not  meet 
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the  extremes  either  of  stiff  clay  or  sand.  The  general  excellence  of  the  soil 
seems  to  be  owing  mainly  to  its  depth,  and  to  the  dry  porous  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  a  good  dad  of  which  is  lime.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  county 
there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  rich  fen  land ;  and  along  the  Welland  and  th« 
Nene  there  are  some  very  fine  natural  meadows.  The  climate  is  reckoned 
particularly  good  and  salubrious;  and  there  are  more  mansion  houses  in  this 
than  in  any  other  county.  Northampton  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  tillago 
and  grazing.  The  former  is  said  to  be  conducted  at  present  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past.  The  rotation  on  loams  is,  1st,  turnips ;  2d,  barley ; 
8d,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat.  Ground  in  general  clean  and  in  good  condition.  — • 
{Kennedy  and  Grainger,  vol.  i.  p.  284.)  Principal  com  crops,  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats ;  but  the  first  in  much  the  largest  proportion.  The  produce  of 
wheat  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  from  3  to  4  Quarters  an  acre.  When  sown 
upon  a  fallow,  it  is  invariably  ploughed  in.  Beans  and  turnips  extensively 
cultivated.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  Survey  of  the  county,  published  in  1813,  taking 
the  extent  of  the  arable  and  pasture  land,  exclusive  of  forests,  woods,  &c.,  at 
600,000  acres,  supposes  it  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  viz.  wheat,  60|000 
acres;  rye,  3,000;.  barley,  33,000;  beans,  30,000;  oats,  24,000;  peas  and 
vetches,  15,000;  green  crops,  30,000;  fallow,  30,000;  and  grass  land,  in* 
cludinj^  clover  and  seeds,  375,000;  making,  in  all,  600,000  acres.  But, 
though  this  distribution  should  have  been  pretty  accurate  at  the  time,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned,  it  must  now,  no  doubt,  be  iiv  several  respects 
rather  wide  of  the  mark.  Northampton  is  not  distinguished  as  a  breeding 
county ;  but  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  purchased  from  other  districts  and 
fattened  for  the  London  market,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  send,  annually, 
from  15,000  to  16,000  head.  The  long  horns  were  formerly  the  only  breed  to 
the  raising  of  which  any  attention  was  paid ;  but  the  short  horns  are  now  b^n* 
ning  to  be  introduced.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  dairy  farms  in  the 
south-western  parts  of  the  county.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  a  principal  object 
with  the  Northamptonshire  farmers.  Breed,  long-woolled  and  much  crossed. 
Stock  supposed  to  be  about  640,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool 
about  16,000  packs.  A  good  many  horses,  principally  of  the  large  black 
breed,  are  raised.  Mr.  Pitt  estimates  the  number  kept  for  business  and 
pleasure  at  20,000.  —  (Survey,  p.  219.)  But,  this  being  one  of  the  counties 
m  which  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  5  horses  in  a  team,  their  number  might  be  very 
advantageously  reduced.  Estates  generally  large ;  but  there  are  very  few  large 
farms.  The  average  size  of  uninclosed  farais  used  to  be  about  130  acres, 
and  that  of  those  that  were  inclosed  varied  from  160  to  200  acres;  but  we 
believe  their  dimensions  have  latterly  increased.  They  are  usually  let  from 
year  to  year ;  a  species  of  tenure  which,  no  doubt,  contributes  materially  to 
perpetuate  the  routine  practices  observable  in  this  and  other  counties.  Farm 
nouses  and  offices,  with  the  exception  of  some  constmcted  during  the 
present  century,  mostly  inferior,  and  inconveniently  situated,  being  not  un- 
fi^uently  in  villages ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  altogether  detached  from  the 
fiurmi  They  are  usually  thatched.  Cottages  bad,  and  mostly  huddled 
together.  Average  rent  of  land,  21i.  5d.  an  acre.  The  woodlands  in  this  county 
are  very  extensive.  They  consist  principally  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Royal  forests  of  Rockingham,  Salcey,  and  Whittlebury,  with  the  chaces  of 
Geddington  and  Yardley.  Their  extent,  including  private  woodlands,  u 
estimated  bv  Mr.  Pitt  at  40,000  acres.  The  proprietors  and  others  adjoining 
the  forests  have  right  to  cut  the  underwood,  and  to  depasture  them  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  forest  lands,  supposing  it  were  well  fenced 
and  protected  from  trespass,  would  yield  more  timber  than  will  ever  be 
obtained  from  the  whole  under  its  present  management.  If  we  except  lime- 
stone, which  is  very  abundant,  the  mmeral  productions  are  of  little  importance. 
Slates  are  dug  from  quarries  at  Collyweston,  near  Stamford ;  they  are  of  a 
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good  size,  but,  beins  thick  and  heavy,  and  disposed  to  imbibe  water,  are  not 
much  used.  Coal  is  principally  imported  from  Staflbrdshire,  by  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal ;  wooci  is  also  extensively  used  as  fuel.  Large  quantities  of 
boots  and  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  the  supply  of  the  London 
market,  are  manufactured  at  Northampton,  Wellingborough,  and  some  other 
places.  Lace-making  used  to  afford  emplo3rment  to  great  numbers  of  persons 
m  the  south-western  parts  of  the  county;  but  this  business  is  now  much 
reduced.  Whips  are  manufactured  at  Daventry ;  silk  stockings  at  Towcester ; 
and  the  latter  and  some  descriptions  of  woollen  stufis  at  Kittering.  The 
want  of  coal  is,  however,  a  ver^  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  county 
ever  becoming  of  considerable  importance  in  manufacturing  industry.  The 
Nene,  Ouse,  and  Welland  have  their  sources  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
Nene  rises  a  little  to  the  west  of  Daventry,  on  the  confines  x)f  Warwickshire, 
flowing  east  by  Northampton,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  It  then  takes  a 
north-easterly  course  by  Thrapstone  and  Oundle  to  reterborough,  where  it 

Suits  the  county.  The  Ouse  rises  near  Brackley,  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
lie  county,  which  it  soon  after  leaves,  but  touches  it  again  at  Stony  Stratford. 
The  Welland  rises  near  Hothorpe,  on  the  confines  of  Leicestershire;  and 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  from  Market  Harborough  to 
Crowland.  Besides  these,  and  other  rivers  of  less  importance,  the  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  — a  branch  from  which  is  carried  to 
Northampton — and  by  the  Derby  and  Leicester  Canal,  &c.  Northamptonshire 
has  20  hundreds  and  306  parishes.  It  returns  8  members  to  parliament ;  viz. 
4  for  the  county,  2  for  tne  city  of  Peterborough,  and  2  for  Northampton. 
Principal  towns  and  population  m  1831, — Northampton,  15,351 ;  Peterborough 
(city),  5,553;  Wellingborough,  4,688.  Population  of  county  in  1831, 
179,276.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  148,042/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  947,576/.;  profits  of  trade  and  profes« 
ttons  in  ditto,  185,204/. 

7.  Warwickthire  lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  England :  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucester;  on  the  west  by  Worcester ; 
on  the  north-west  by  Stafford ;  on  the  north-east  by  Leicester ;  and  on  the 
east  by  Northampton.  It  contains  574,080  acres;  of  which  above  500,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  northern  and  largest  part  of  Warwick- 
shire was  formerly  an  extensive  forest,  and  still  retains  something  of  its 
ancient  character,  being  interspersed  with  heaths  and  moors,  and  sprinkled 
with  woods;  but  the  former  have  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  30 
years.  The  southern  portion  is,  in  general,  very  fertile.  Mr.  Murray 
estimates  the  total  extent  of  land  in  meadow  and  pasture  grass  at  235,000 
acres,  and  the  extent  in  artificial  grasses  at  60,000;  making  together 
295,000  acres — being  more  than  half  the  county.  Of  this  quantity  he 
supposes  that  from  80,000  to  85,000  acres  are  meadows,  mown  annually 
for  hay;  that  from  10,000  to  15,000  acres  of  tiie  artificial  grasses  are  cut 
green,  for  horses  and  other  cattle,  and  made  into  hay;  and  that  the  re- 
sidue, consisting  of  from  195,000  to  205,000  acres,  is  depastured  by  sheep 
and  cattle.  —  (Survey,  p.  128.)  Both  the  dairy  and  grazing  systems  arc 
successfully  practised ;  but  the  former  has  been  gaining  on  the  latter.  The 
long-horned  breed  of  cattle  is  preferred  for  the  dairies ;  the  average  produce 
of  a  cow  being  about  2}  cwt.  of  cheese.  Short-woolled  sheep  have  been 
almost  entirely  banished  from  the  county.  The  standing  sheep  stock  is 
supposed  to  exceed  342,000,  and  the  produce  of  wool  to  be  about  8,600 
packs.  Arable  husbandry  not  so  well  understood  as  grazing ;  and  in  some 
districts  it  is  far  behind.  Wheat,  barlev,  oats,  and  beans  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  first  is  generally  drilled ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  turnips  should  be  almost  every  where  sown  broad- 
cast I  Beans  generally  dibbled.  The  system  of  top-dressing  is  more  com- 
monly followed  in  this  than  in  any  other  county.  Estates  of  various  sizes ; 
some  very  large,  and  others  small.    Farms  vary  from  80  to  500  acres ;  but 
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the  smaller  class  predominate  so  much  that  the  average  is  not  supposed  to 
exceed  150  acres.  Old  inclosures  average  about  10  acres,  new  about  15. 
Leases  getting  more  uncommon ;  and  farms  mostly  held  from  year  to  year. 
Tenants  bound  not  to  exceed  three  crops  to  a  fallow;  but  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown.  Average  rent  of  land,  22i.  S^d,  an 
acre.  Little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  farm  builmngs.  The  old  houses  and 
offices  were  sometimes  built  of  timber;  sometimes  the  walls  were  of  stone,  and 
sometimes  of  mud  or  clay,  and  thatched :  they  are  in  general  ii\judiciously 
placed,  iU  planned,  and  inconvenient.  The  new  (arm  houses  and  offices  are 
of  brick,  covered  with  tile,  and  are  very  substantial ;  but  conveniency  is  said 
not  to  be  much  studied.  There  are  no  open  sheds  for  wintering  cattle,  nor 
feeding  sheds  for  soiling  with  turnips  and  other  preen  food.  —  (Survey^  p.  30.) 
Coal  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  at  vanous  places ;  but  Birmingham 
is  suppUed  with  coal  brought  by  canal  from  Stafibrashire.  Warwick  ranks 
high  as  a  manu&cturing  county.  Birmingham  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
hardware  manufacture ;  and  no  where,  perhaps,  has  the  combined  influence 
of  ingenuity,  skill,  and  capital  been  more  astonishingly  displayed  than  in  the 
immense  quantity,  variety,  beauty,  utility,  and  cheapness  of  the  articles  pro- 
duced in  wis  great  workshop.  Coventry  has  been  long  distinguished  for  its 
proficiency  in  the  silk  trade,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  ribands, 
i^eedles  and  fish-hooks  are  macle  at  Alcester;  hats  at  Atherstone;  and  flax 
mills  have  been  erected  near  Tamworth  and  in  other  places.  Principal 
rivers,  Avon,  Tame,  Alne^  and  Leam.  The  Birmin^am  and  Fazely  Canal 
runs  along  the  north-west  side  of  the  county ;  and  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  the  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal,  the 
Oxford  Canal,  &c.  A  rail-road  from  London  to  Birmingham,  and  thence  to 
Manchester,  has  been  planned,  and  is  now,  indeed,  in  a  considerable  state  of 
forwardness.  The  county  is  divided  into  4  hundreds  and  4  subsidiary  dis- 
tricts, and  contains  205  parishes.  It  returns  10  members  to  parliament ; 
viz.  4  for  the  county,  and  2  each  for  the  city  of  Coventry  and  the  boroughs 
of  Birmingham  and  Warwick.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, — 
Birmingham,  146,986;  Coventry  (city),  27,070 ;  Warwick,  9,169;  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare,  3,488.  Population  of 
county  in  1831, 336,988.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832, 
175,899/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  m  1815, 1,269,757/. ;  profits  of  trade 
and  professions  in  ditto,  669,370/. 

8.  Worcestershire,  an  inland  county,  having  a  very  irregular  outline  and 
several  detached  portions,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  coimties  of  Salop 
and  Stafford;  on  the  west  by  Hereford;  on  the  south  by  Gloucester;  and 
on  the  east  by  Warwick.  It  contains  462,720  acres;  of  which  about  400,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  beautifullv  diversified :  the  Malvern 
Hills  divide  the  south-west  part  of  the  county  from  Herefordshire;  the  Bredon 
Hills,  to  the  south  of  Pershore,  have  an  elevation  of  near  900  feet ;  and  there 
are  also  some  considerable  hills  on  its  northern  frontier  between  Hales  Owen 
and  Brorosgrove.  The  vales  of  Worcester  and  Evesham,  or  rather  the  vales 
of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  particularly  the  latter,  are  very  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful; but  the  soil  in  many  parts,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  is 
cold  and  poor.  Besides  cattle  and  dairy  produce,  Worcestershire  produces  large 
quantities  of  fine  wool,  hops,  apples,  and  excellent  cider.  Agncuiture  is  in  a 
very  backward  state.  "  The  system  followed  is,  in  itself,  a  bad  one,  and  is  care- 
lessly and  negligently  conducted.  There  is  no  rotation  as  to  cropping ;  nor 
are  any  pains  tiULen  to  relieve  the  eround  firom  water,  though  it  is  in  most 
places  very  wet.  Ploii{;hine  is  badly  performed,  and  the  whole  management 
of  a  slovenly  description.  —  (Kennedy  and  Grainger,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  In 
1834,  there  were  1849  acres  of  hops.  Estates  variously  divided;  farms,  for 
the  most  part,  small.  Average  rent  of  land,  22#.  4</.  an  acre.  Coal  is 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  and  the  brine  springs  at  Droitwich 
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Bupply  vast  quantities  of  salt.  The  city  of  Worcester  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  leather  glove  manufacture;  the  iron  hardware  and  glass  manufactures 
are  carried  on  M'ith  spirit  and  success  at  Dudley;  and  Kidderminster  is  famous 
for  its  carpets.  Principal  rivers,  Severn,  Tame,  and  Avon.  Worcestershire 
is  divided  into  5  hundreds  and  171  parishes.  It  returns  12  members  to 
parliament ;  viz.  4  for  the  county ;  2  each  for  the  dty  of  Worcester  and 
the  borough  of  Evesham ;  and  1  each  for  Kidderminster,  Bewdley,  Droit- 
wich,  and  Dudley.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, — Worcester,  a 
very  well  built  city,  18,610;  Dudley,  23,043;  Kidderminster,  20,865;  Stour- 
bridge, 6,148.  Population  of  county  in  1831, 21,356.  Sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  89,668/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
820,021/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  273,303/. 

9.  Ghucetterthire^  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
counties  of  Wilts  and  Somerset ;  on  the  east  by  Berks,  Oxford,  and  War- 
wick; on  the  north  by  Worcester;  on  the  west  by  the  latter,  Herefordshire, 
Monmouth,  and  the  channel  of  the  Severn.  It  contains  805,120  acres;  of 
which  750,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  naturally  divided  into 
the  Cotswold,  Vale,  and  Forest  districts.  The  first,  or  Ootswold  district, 
comprises  the  hilly  country,  stretching  from  Chipping  Camden,  on  the  confines 
of  Warwickshire,  to  near  Bath.  It  is  often  divided  mto  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cotswolds.  The  Vale  takes  in  the  lowlands  from  Stratford-on-Avon  to 
Bristol :  it  is  usually  divided  into  the  vales  of  Evesham,  Gloucester,  and 
Berkeley ;  but,  perhaps,  a  better  division  would  be  into  the  vales  of  Severn  and 
Avon.  The  former  comprehends  all  the  low  country  between  Tewkesbury  and 
Bristol ;  and  the  latter,  the  lowlands  between  the  Upper  Cotswolds  and  the 
Avon,  from  Tewkesbury  to  Stratford,  wherever  that  nver  is  a  boundary  of  the 
county.  The  Forest  ctistrict  includes  the  parishes  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Severn  up  to  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Leden  till 
It  enters  the  county  of  Hereford.  This  district  derives  its  name  from  the 
Royal  Forest  of  Dean,  once  of  large  extent,  but  now  much  reduced  by  grants 
to  mdividuals,  and  by  the  progress  of  cultivation.  It  still,  however,  contains 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  timber.  The  soil  in  the  vales  is  extremely  fertile ; 
but  in  the  other  districts  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  and  poor.  Climate 
of  the  vale  remarkable  for  its  mildness:  according  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  it  produced  wine  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  France  I  The  air  on  the  Cotswolds  is  keen  and  sharp. 
About  300,000  acres  are  under  tillage.  Agriculture  not  very  advanced. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  are  the  crops  principally  cultivated.  Beans 
mostly  produced  on  the  clay  soils  of  the  vale,  and  much  depended  on 
by  the  farmer.  Mr.  Rudge  says  that  "  the  slovenly  way  in  which  a  great  deal 
of  the  vale  land  is  cultivated,  occasions  the  lots  of  \  in  3  or  4;  crops  (from 
excess  of  fallowing) ;  and  even  with  this  management  the  lands  are  not  clean.'* 
—  (Survey,  p.  105.)  In  the  vales,  6  and  7  horses  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
a  team !  A  large  extent  of  the  best  land  is  occupied  as  meadows,  pastures, 
and  orchards.  The  most  valuable  meadows  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
below  Gloucester,  being  defended  from  inundation  by  banks  or  sea  walls 
constructed  for  that  puq)08e.  At  certain  periods,  however,  the  lands  are 
allowed  to  be  overflowed ;  and,  when  the  water  speedily  retires,  its  influence 
in  increasing  the  supply  of  herbage  is  said  to  be  very  great.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  cut  from  these  meadows  from  2  to  2^  tons  of  hay  an  acre  in  a  season. 
Gloucestershire  has  been  long  famous  for  its  dairies,  particularly  those  in  the 
vale  of  Berkeley,  which  produce  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  excellent 
cheese  known  by  the  name  of  double  and  single  Gloucester.  AH  sorts  of 
cattle  are  met  with  in  the  dairies ;  the  beauty  of  the  animal  being  reckoned 
of  inferior  importance  to  its  quality  as  a  milker.  A  good  cow  will  yield  from 
3}  cwt,  to  4^  cwt.  of  cheese  m  a  season.  The  average  yield  of  a  dairy  of 
20  cows  may  be  estimated  at  4  cwt.  a  cow ;  in  all,  4  tons.  The  native  sheep 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills  are  large,  and  produce  coarse  long-combing  wool ;  but 
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the  pure  breed  is  become  scarce,  in  consequence  of  its  intermixture  with 
new  LeicesterSy  South  Downs,  &c.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  county 
is  estimated  at  about  550,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  about 
15,550  packs.  Cider  is  a  principal  product  of  this  county.  Almost  every  farm 
has  an  orchard ;  but  those  where  cider  is  made  for  sale  are  found  only  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  vale  and  forest  lands.  The  highly  esteemed 
species  of  cider,  odled  Styre,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  western  banks  of  the 
Severn.  It  is  strong,  and,  when  new,  is  extremely  harsh,  so  that  it  requires 
to  be  kept  for  sevaral  years  before  it  is  sufficiently  mellowed  for  use.  Property 
much  divided;  estates  being  of  all  sizes,  from  10,000/.  a  year  down  to  5/.  or 
less.  Some  large,  but  many  small,  farms :  their  average  rental  may  be 
from  200/.  to  400/.  Aver^  rent  of  land,  20s.  per  acre.  Iron  ore  is 
abundant  in  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  and,  owing  to  the  convenient  supply  of 
timber,  it  used  to  be  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  notwithstanding 
there  is  also  abundance  of  coal  in  the  Forest,  the  production  of  iron  is  now 
almost  abandoned ;  South  Wales  and  Staffordshire  having  decidedly  greater 
fiicilities  for  can^inff  on  the  business.  Veins  of  lead  ore  are  found  in  the 
limestone  rocks  m  uie  lower  part  of  the  vale.  Gloucester  is  a  very  consider- 
able manu&cturing  county,  and  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  fine  broad 
cloths ;  latterly,  however,  Yorkshire  has  been  gaining  upon  it  in  this  depart- 
ment. Tin  plates,  brass,  glass,  pins,  soap,  refined  suear,  &c.  are  extensively 
manufactured,  especially  at  Bristol  and  its  vicinity.  Principal  rivers,  Severn, 
Wye,  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  Thames  or  Isis,  &c.  The  Severn  flows 
through  me  county  from  Tewkesbury,  past  Gloucester,  Berkeley,  &c.  The 
Wye  and  the  Lower  Avon  divide  it ;  the  former  fi*om  Monmouthshire,  and 
the  latter  from  Somerset.  The  Cotswold  Hills  divide  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Severn  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Thames.  The  principal  source 
of  the  latter,  or  rather  of  the  Isis,  is  from  3  to  4  miles  south-west  of  Ciren- 
cester: after  receiving  the  Chum,  the  Coin,  &c.,  it  becomes  navigable  at 
Lechlade,  on  the  conSnes  of  Berkshire. — (See  ante,  p.  35.)  The  countv  is 
intersected  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  the  Gloucester  and  Hercdiord 
Oinal,  &c.  The  ship  canal  already  referred  to  (ante,  p.  40.),  from  Berkeley 
pill  to  Gloucester,  has  rendered  the  latter  a  shipping  port  of  considerable  and 
mcreasing  consequence.  A  good  deal  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
Warwickshire  is  now  carried  on  by  this  channel.  A  railway  has  been  con- 
structed between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester.  Bristol  used  to  rank  next 
to  London  as  a  commercial  city ;  but,  though  now  far  surpassed  by  Liver- 
pool, and  perhaps  also  by  Hull,  she  still  continues  to  enjoy  an  extensive 
foreign  trade.  Gloucestershire  is  divided  into  28  hundreds  and  339  parishes. 
It  returns  15  members  to  parliament ;  viz.  4  for  the  county ;  2  each  for  the 
cities  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  the  boroughs  of  Cirencester,  Stroud 
with  the  a4ioining  parishes,  and  Tewkesbury ;  and  1  for  Cheltenham.  Prin- 
cipal towns  and  population  in  1831, — Bristol  (city),  103,886*;  Cheltenham, 
22,942;  Stroud,  8,607;  Gloucester  city,  11,933;  Tewkesbury,  5,780.  Popu- 
lation of  county  in  1831,  386,904.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  1832»  176,840/.  Annual  vidue  of  real  property  in  1815,  1,315,7:^6/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  367,243/. 

10.  Oxfordtkhre,  an  inland  county,  of  a  very  irreg^ular  shape,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick ;  on  the  west  by 
Gloucester;  on  the  south  by  Berks;  and  on  the  east  by  Buckingham,  it 
contains  483,840  acres;  of  which  above  400,000  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture.  Surfiice  irregular  and  elevated.  The  soil  of  the  part  of  the 
county  from  North  Aston  to  its  extreme  northern  anele,  consists  principally 
of  a  red,  rich,  deep,  firiable  loam.  The  soil  in  the  middle  part  of  the  countv, 
or  the  tract  lying  between  the  one  now  mentioned  and  the  Isis  on  the  south, 

*  Bedminster  parish,  in  Somenetshire,  forms  part  of  the  suburbs  of  BristoL    It 
eontains  13,130  inhahiUnts;  making  the  entire  population  of  the  city  117*016. 
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is  compai:advely  unproductive — being,  for  the  most  part,  shallow,  sandy,  or 
gravelly,  and  poor,  particularly  the  portion  called  Whichwood  Forest ;  but 
along  the  Isis  and  otner  rivers  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  meadow  land. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  county,  or  that  lying  south-east  from  the  city  of 
Oxford,  includes  the  Chiltem  Hills.  The  soil  in  this  portion  is  very  various ; 
but  that  which  is  thin  and  chalky  predominates.  Most  part  of  Oxfordshire  is 
in  tillage ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  in  an  advanced  state.  Some  material 
improvements  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  30  years ;  but  the  manage- 
ment is  still,  in  various  respects,  essentially  defective.  The  principal  dependence 
of  the  tillage  farmer  is  on  his  barley,  the  crops  of  which,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  are  very  abimdant — frequently  yielding  from  6  to 
7  quarters  an  acre :  it  is  reckoned  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  barley 
for  malting;  and  large  quantities  of  malt  are  made — mostly,  of  course, for  the 
London  majrket.  Turnips  are  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  The  usual 
rotation  is,  1st,  turnips;  2d,  barley ;  3d,  seeds,  which  remain  for  2  years;  4th, 
wheat.  Dsury  husbandry  extensively  practised,  and  better  understood  than  til- 
lage. Butter  the  principal  product.  Sheep  of  various  breeds;  but  at  present 
they  are  almost  all  long-woolled.  Stock  estimated  at  about  300,000,  and  the 
total  produce  of  wool  at  about  6,300  packs.  There  are  but  few  large  estates ; 
and  farms  are  generally  smaller  than  in  most  other  counties.  Leases  granted 
for  7  or  14  years.  Tenants  not  bound  to  adopt  any  particular  mode  of  culti- 
vation, nor  are  they  restricted  in  the  sowing  of  wneat.  Hence,  in  many 
instances,  farms,  towards  the  end  of  a  lease,  are  in  a  very  worn  out,  exhausted 
state;  and  the  land  is  in  general  far  from  being  in  the  condition  required  by 
good  husbandry.  Average  rent  of  land,  20«.  64W.  an  acre.  The  manufactures 
of  Oxfordshire  are  but  of  little  importance.  Witnev  is,  however,  celebrated 
for  its  superior  blankets,  and  Woodstock  for  its  gloves.  Principal  rivers, 
Isis  and  Thame,  which  having  joined  a  little  above  Wallingford,  take  the 
name  of  Thames;  with  the  Evenlode,  Cherwell,  Windrush,  &c.  The  Isis  and 
Thames  bound  the  entire  south-western  frontier  of  the  county,  from  near 
Lechlade  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Reading.  The  Oxford  Canal  joins  the 
Thames  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  Oxfordshire  is  divided  into  14 
hundreds  and  217  parishes.  It  returns  9  members  to  parliament;  viz.  3  for 
the  county,  2  for  the  city  and  2  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  1  each  for 
the  boroughs  of  Banbury  and  Woodstock.  Principal  towns  and  population 
in  1831,  —  Oxford,  a  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  famous  university  of  tne  same 
name,  20,434;  Banbury,  3,737.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  151,726.  Sum 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  130,607/.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1815,790,866/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  312,809/. 
1 1 .  Buckinghanuhire,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Northampton ;  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Herts,  and  Middle- 
sex ;  on  the  south  by  Berks ;  and  on  the  west  by  Oxfordshire.  Its  shape 
is  very  irregular.  It  contains  472,320  acres;  of  which  440,000  are  supposed 
to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  finely  diversified.  The  rich  vale 
of  Aylesbury  occupies  the  middle  of  the  county,  having  the  Chiltern  Hills 
running  north-east  and  south-west  along  its  southern  side,  and  a  nearly  parallel 
range  of  sand  hills  along  its  northern  side.  The  prevalent  soils  are  rich 
loam,  strong  clay,  chalk,  and  gravel.  It  is  about  equally  divided  between 
tillage  and  pasture.  Agriculture  in  a  backward  state.  Tenants  seldom 
under  any  restrictions  as  to  cropping,  and  allowed  to  carry  away  hay  and 
straw.  In  consequence,  the  land  is  very  oflen  overcropped  and  exhausted ; 
and  an  entering  tenant  is  frequently  obliged  to  purchase  the  preceding  year's 
crop,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure.  Turnip  husbandry  chiefly  confined  to  the 
hills.  Wheat  and  beans  are  the  principal  crops  raised  on  the  low  grounds ; 
and  they  frequently  follow  each  other,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fallow, 
for  a  lengthened  period.  There  are  few  counties  in  which  there  is  so  ^reat 
a  waste  of  horse  power.  The  grass  lands  and  rich  meadows  in  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury  and  other  parts  are  used  partly  and  principally  for  the  dairy,  and 
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partly  for  fattening ;  but  a  great  deal  of  hay  is  also  sent  to  the  metropolis. 
The  stock  of  dairy  cows  is  estimated  at  about  27,000,  of  which  it  is  supposed 
that  21,000  are  always  productive.  Butter  the  chief  product;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  from  4,000,000  to  4,500,000  lbs.,  or  about  1,950  tons,  are  an- 
nuaJlv  produced  for  sale  in  this  county.  It  is  almost  entirely  sent  to  the 
London  market.  The  fattening  of  cattle  is  principally  confined  to  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury ;  the  excellence  of  3ie  pasture  being  such  as  speedily  to  make  a 
visible  alteratk>n  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  ewery  animal  sent  to  it.  Both 
the  dairy  and  grazing  cattle  consist  almost  entirely  of  short  horns.  Great 
changes  have  been  made,  during  the  last  30  years,  in  the  breed  of  sheep  in 
this  county ;  so  much  so,  that  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is  supposed 
to  have  been  increased,  in  that  period,  firom  3  to  5  lbs.  I  The  present  sheep 
stock  is  estimated  at  above  220,000,  and  the  produce  of  wool  at  above  4,600 
packs.  Hogs  are  an  important  article  in  the  rural  economy  of  Buckingham- 
shire, on  account  of  the  refuse  milk  from  the  dairies.  Ducks  are  rai^  in 
large  quantities  at  Aylesbury.  Cottages  generally  good,  and  most  of  them 
have  gardens  attached.  There  are  some  large  estates :  size  of  farms  various ; 
average  about  160  acres.  Leases  not  generd.  Average  reiit  of  land,  2U.  1^. 
an  acre.  Cross  roads  said  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state.  Minerals  of  none,  and 
manufactures  of  bu^  little,  importance.  The  manufacture  of  pillow  lace,  once 
very  generally  diffused,  has  declined  materially,  in  consequence  of  the  won- 
derful increase  of  bobbinet,  or  machine  lace,  at  Nottingham.  A  good  deal  of 
straw  plat  is  made  in  the  parts  of  the  county  nearest  to  Bedfordshire ;  and 
there  are  some  paper  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wycombe.  The  Thames 
runs  aloog  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  dividuie  it  from  Berkshire. 
The  Ouse  partly  intersects  and  partly  bounds  the  northern  division  of  the 
county ;  and  the  Thame  has  its  sources  among  the  high  grounds  to  the  north 
of  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  intersects  the  county 
on  the  east,  having  branches  to  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  and  Wendover. 
Bucks  is  divided  into  8  hundreds  and  202  parishes.  It  returns  1 1  members 
to  parliament ;  viz.  3  for  the  county,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bucking- 
ham, Aylesbury,  Marlow,  and  Wycombe.  Principal  towns  and  population  m 
1831, —  High  Wycombe,  6,299;  Aylesbury,  4,907;  Buckingham,  3,610. 
Population  of  county  in  1831,  146,529.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1832,  132,937/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  662,872/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  222,982/. 

12.  Bedfordshire^  an  inland  county,  and  the  last  of  the  midland  district,  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  county  of  Northampton ;  on  the  west  by 
Bucks ;  on  the  south  by  the  latter  county  and  Herts ;  on  the  east  by  the 
latter  and  Cambridge;  and  on  the  north-east  by  Huntingdon.  It  con- 
tains 296,320  acres;  of  which  about  250,000  arc  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  The  face  of  the  county  presents  an  alternation  of  gently  rising 
nills,  and  beautiful,  well-watered,  extensive  vales.  The  southern  angle 
is  occupied  by  the  Chiltem  Hills.  There  is  every  variety  of  soil,  from 
the  sti£^t  clay  to  the  lightest  sand.  To  the  north  of  the  chalk  district,  a 
belt  of  sand  extends  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  on  the  border  of  Bucks,  north- 
west, across  the  county,  to  Potten.  The  breadth  of  this  belt  varies  from 
1  to  5  miles ;  it  is  of  varying  degrees  of  fertility,  and  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  for  the  turnip  husbandry.  The  soil  in 
the  vale  of  Bedford  consists  mostly  of  clay.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
countv,  the  soil  is  mostly  of  a  blackish  colour,  gravelly,  light,  and  poor.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  soil  seems,  speaking  generally,  to  be  of  about  an 
average  deme  of  fertility.  So  late  as  1770,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  surface  consisted  of  **  open  or  common  fields,  common 
meadows,  and  common  or  waste  lands.*'  ^ut  the  greater  part  of  these  lands 
have  sinca  been  inclosed,  subdivided,  cultivated,  and  improved,  to  the  great 
profit  and  advantage  of  those  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  public.    This  change 
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was  effected  principally  through  the  exertions  and  example  of  Francis  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Land  chiefly  under  tillage.  Agriculture  in  a  medium  state  of  ad- 
vancement. On  the  sandy  and  chalky  soUs,  tumipe,  particularly  the  Swedish 
variety,  succeed  very  well,  and  are  extensively  cultn^ted.  No  regular  rotation 
is  observed.  On  the  clays,  beans  and  wheat  are  the  principal  produce ;  on  the 
light  soils,  turnips,  barley,  seeds,  and  wheat  usually  follow  each  other ;  on  the 
loams,  beans  or  oats  are  eenerally  sown  after  wheat.  The  drill  is  in  extensive 
use,  and  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  (ubbled.  Clay  used  as  a  manure  for  the  sandy 
soil  with  good  effect.  At  an  averaee,  each  plough  in  the  county  is  believed 
to  be  wrought  bj  rather  more  than  3  horses.  In  the  parishes  of  Sandy 
(so  called  mm  its  soil),  Gritford,  and  other  places,  there  are  extensive 
market-gardens,  in  which  large  quantities  of  vegetables  are  raised  for  the 
supply  of  London,  Cambridge,  &c.  Cattle  of  a  mixed  breed,  and  **  without 
any  pretensions  to  very  peculiar  excellence."  Sheep  in  the  same  predicament 
as  cattle.  Stock  of  the  former  estimated  at  about  200,000,  and  the  produce 
of  wool  at  about  4,250  packs.  There  are  some  large  estates ;  but  property  is, 
notwithstanding,  considerably  divided.  Average  size  of  farms  about  150  acres. 
They  are  mostly  held  from  year  to  year,  but  some  are  held  under  leases,  gene- 
rally of  7,  but  in  a  few  instances  of  10  and  14  years.  It  is  statol  by 
Mr.  Bachelor,  in  his  able  Report  on  the  county  (p.  4L^,  that  some  of  these 
leases  may  be  cancelled  on  half  a  year's  warning  being  raven  by  either  landlord 
or  tenant!  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  improvements 
should  be  effected  by  tenants  holding  under  such  a  tenure.  Farmers  in  the 
northern  district  said  to  be  yery  poor.  Farm  buildings  indifferent,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  inconveniently  situated :  they  are  generally  kept  in  repair  bv 
the  landlords.  Average  rent  of  land,  ISs.  4}^.  an  acre.  Fuller's  earth 
procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wobum.  Formerly,  a  good  deal  of  pillow- 
lace  was  made;  but  this  business  has  here,  as  well  as  in  Bucks,  been  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Nottingham  lace. 
Straw  plat  for  hats,  of  a  quality  inferior  only  to  that  brought  from  Tuscany, 
is  made  in  large  quantities  at  Dunstable,  and  generally  in  all  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse  and  Ivell;  the  former  enters  the 
county  at  Turve^,  on  the  borders  of  Bucks,  and  leaves  it  at  St.Neot's,on  the 
confines  of  Huntingdonshire.  The  distance  between  these  two  places,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  from  18  to  19  miles,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  are  such,  that  the 
distance  by  water  is  above  45  miles.  Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  9  hundreds 
and  123  parishes.  It  returns  4 members  to  parliament;  viz.  2  for  the  county, 
and  2  for  the  borough  of  Bedford.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, 
—  Bedford,  6,959;  Biggleswade,  3,226;  Leighton  Buzzard,  3,330;  Luton, 
8,961.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  95,383.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1832,  80,384/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
364,277/. ;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  94,797/. 

Eattern  Jhttrid, 

I.  Lincoinshire,  a  maritime  county,  being  the  second  in  England  in  point 
of  extent,  and  the  first  in  point  of  fertility :  it  is  bounded  on  the  nortti  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Humber ;  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  arm 
of  the  sea  called  the  Wash ;  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland ;  and  on  the  west  by  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and 
York.  It  contains  1,671,040  acres;  of  which  1,465,000  are  said  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture;  and  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Lindiey, 
KetteveUy  and  Holland,  The  first  comprises  almost  the  whole  country  from 
the  Foss  dyke  and  the  Witham  north  to  the  Humber,  being  fully  half  the 
county.  Tiie  soil  of  this  district  is  ver^  various.  Along  the  coast,  and  in  its 
north-west  anele,  consisting  of  the  distnct  called  the  Isle  of  Ancholme  formed 
by  the  rivers  Trent,  Idle,  and  Ouse,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  rich 
marsh  and  fen  land.  The  extensive  tract  called  the  Wolds  stretches  from 
Spilsbury  north  to  Barton  on  the  Humber :  its  soil  is  principally  sandy  loam 
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on  a  chalk  bottom,  of  very  various  degrees  of  fertility,  but  now  generally 
producing  excellent  crops.  From  Lincoln  north  to  Mantou  there  is  a  ti'act 
of  heathy  ground,  but  it  also  has  been  much  improved,  and  is  very  productive 
of  oats.  The  district  of  Kesteven  occupies  tne  south-western  part  of  the 
county.  There  are  some  heathy  and  some  marshy  lands  in  this  district ;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  dry  and  fertile.  The  district  of  Holland  occupies  the  re- 
mamder,  or  south-eastern  part,  of  the  county  round  the  Wash.  Like  the  Con- 
tinental state  of  the  same  name,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  low  marsh  and 
fen  land ;  the  marsh  being  the  portion  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  the  fen  that  which 
lies  more  inland.  It  is  principally  included  within  what  is  called  the  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens  (see  ante,  p.  28.) ;  being  defended  from  the  sea,  and  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  by  immense  embankments.  In  a  few  places,  the 
fens  and  marshes  continue  nearly  in  their  natural  state ;  but  in  general  they 
have  become,  through  the  long  continued  and  well  directed  efforts  that  have 
been  made  for  their  drainage  and  improvement,  sound  and  drv ;  and  constitute 
pne  of  the  most  productive  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  Round  the  Wash,  a  great 
deal  of  very  fine  land  has  been  gained,  within  the  last  50  years,  from  the  sea; 
and  the  embankments  are  gradually  extending.  But,  though  remarkably  fer- 
tile, the  marshes  and  fens  are  devoid  of  beauty ;  the  water  is  also,  in  general, 
brackish,  and  the  climate  far  from  salubrious.  At  an  average,  Lincolnshire 
produces  more  beef  and  mutton  than  any  other  county  of  the  empire.  In 
/Kjme  parts  of  the  marsh,  the  pasture  is  so  excellent  that  it  will  feed  6  sheep 
an  acre,  and  4  bullocks  to  10  acres.  Exclusive  of  the  vast  outlay  on  em- 
bankments and  drains,  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  prosecuted  in 
Lincolnshire  for  a  good  many  years  past,  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  with  a 
degree  of  enterprise  and  success  that  has  not  been  exceeded,  if  e<;|ualled,  in 
any  other  county.  In  the  best  parts  of  the  fens  and  marsh  under  tillage,  the 
crops  chiefly  cultivated  are  oats  and  wheat :  the  usual  rotation  is,  1st,  cole; 
2d,  oats ;  3d,  wheat :  the  latter,  if  not  sown  in  that  course,  produces  too 
much  straw  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  marsh  land 
is  decidedly  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  cropping;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  very  high  prices  obtained  for  com  during  the  latter  years  of 
tne  war  should  have  tempted  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  some  pretty  con- 
siderable tracts  of  marsh  land  to  subject  them  to  the  plough.  This  was  soon 
found  to  have  been  a  very  unwise  proceeding ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
the  inferior  sorts  of  fen  and  marsh  land,  afler  they  have  been  cropped  for  a 
while,  restored,  in  good  order,  to  grass.  Beans  are  not  much  grown  in  any 
part  of  the  county ;  but,  when  resorted  to,  they  are  sown  afler  wheat,  for  the 
tame  reason  that  makes  wheat  be  sown  after  oats ;  but  a  second  oat  crop  is, 
more  firequentl^  than  any  other,  taken  after  wheat.  The  farms  in  the  wolds 
and  moorish  district  are  very  extensive.  Large  tracts  that,  30  years  ago,  were 
comparatively  worthless,  are  now  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  yield 
the  finest  crops.  All  kinds  of  grain,  but  in  particular  barley,  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  extraordinarv  improvement  has  been  prin- 
cipally brought  about  by  the  liberal  use  of  bone  manure,  which  has  been 
employed  for  a  longer  period,  to  a  greater  extent*  and  with  better  effect, 
on  the  wolds  and  moors  of  Lincolnshire,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  usual  rotation  is,  1st,  turnips ;  2d,  barley  or  oats;  3d,  seeds; 
4th,  wheat.  The  turnip  husbandry  is  here  prosecuted  on  a  greater  scale  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England.  A  single  farmer  (Mr.  Dawson,  of  Withcall, 
near  Louth)  has  usually  about  600  acres  in  turnip.  He  dresses  entirely  with 
bone  manure ;  and,  since  its  introduction,  the  crops  of  turnips  on  the  wolds 
have  become  from  5  to  10  times  heavier  than  formerly;  and  the  productive* 
ness  of  other  crops,  and  of  the  pasture,  has  been  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.*     Lai^e  quantities  of  chalk  and  rape  dust  are  also  laid  upon  tne  light 

*  Kenntdy  and   Graimgvr  on  the    Tenancy  of   Land,  toI.  i.   p.  269. ;    British 
Hutbandry,  p.  400. 
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lands ;  and  it  is  the  practice  in  the  fens  to  dress  with  clay.  In  consequence 
of  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  Lincolnshire  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Some  of  the  finest  dray  horses  seen 
in  London  are  bred  in  the  fens.  The  cattle  are  a  coarse,  large  sort  of 
short  horns ;  but  they  have  latterly  been  a  good  deal  improved  by  crossing 
with  the  Teeswater  breed.  The  native  sheep  of  the  fens  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  size,  and  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  wool.  They  have, 
however,  been  so  much  crossed  with  the  new  Leicesters,  that  it  is  now  difficult 
to  meet  with  a  Lincoln  sheep  of  the  genome  county  breed.  The  carcase  of 
the  present  breed  of  sheep  is  not  so  large,  nor  is  their  wool  so  long,  or  their 
fleece  so  heavy,  as  that  or  the  old  native  breed ;  but  they  are  less  coarse  and 
bony,  fatten  earlier,  and  suit  the  purposes  of  the  butcher  much  better.  The 
stock  of  sheep  in  Lincolnshire  is  very  large,  being  estimated  at  upwards  of 
1,800,000,  ot  which  above  1,300,000  are  marsh  sheep,  producing  fleeces 
weighing  9  lbs.  each  at  an  average :  the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the 
others  is  estimated  at  6  lbs.  The  total  produce  of  wool  exceeds  62,000  packs. 
Previously  to  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  they  were  frequented  by  immense 
numbers  of  aquatic  wild  fowl ;  and  vast  quantities  of  geese  were  bred  and 
reared  in  them.  The  business  is  now  much  fallen  off;  but  in  some  places  it 
is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  quills  and  feathers  are  vei^ 
valuable.  The  geese  are  plucked  4  or  5  times  a  year;  but,  barbarous  as  this 
practice  may  appear,  the  operation,  when  performed  at  the  proper  season, 
18  said  to  be  less  painfbl  and  injurious  to  the  bird  than  might  be  supposed. 
Decoys  for  the  taking  of  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  &c  were  also,  at  one 
time,  very  common  in  the  fens;  but  a  few  only  exist  at  present.*  About  35 
years  ago,  large  tracts  in  the  wolds  were  occupied  as  rabbit  warrens; 
but  these  nuisances,  as  they  were  justly  called  by  Mr.  Young,  are  now 
well  nigh  abated,  and  the  lands  brought  into  a  profitable  course  of 
tillage.  Li  1634,  there  were  562  acres  under  hops.  Property  in  Linooln- 
ahire  very  variously  divided.  Estates  of  all  sizes,  trom  25,000/.  a  year  down 
to  5^ ;  but  the  great  majority  small.  In  the  island  of  Ancholme,  the  inhabit- 
ants  live  together  in  hamlets  or  villages,  as  in  France ;  and  almost  every 
house,  except  very  poor  cottages  on  the  borders  of  commons,  is  inhabited 
by  the  proprietor  and  occupier  of  a  farm  of  from  1  to  50  acres ;  which  is 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  Mr.  Young  sa^s  that  these 
little  proprietors  are  very  happy;  but  he  adds,  that  he  was  mformed  that 
*'  they  work  like  negroes,  and  do  not  live  so  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor- 
house." —  (Survey  of  JAncolmhire,  2d  ed.  p.  20.)  Size  of  farms  as  various 
as  that  of  estates.  In  the  wolds  and  moorish  district  they  are,  as  already 
stated,  very  large ;  but,  taking  the  county  at  an  average,  the  number  of  large 
ones  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  that  are  small.  They 
are  generally  held  ifnder  leases  of  7  and  14  years.  The  occupiers  of  large 
farms  are  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  enterprise.  "  I  have  not 
seen  a  set  more  liberal  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Industrious,  active,  en- 
lightened, free  from  all  foolbh  and  expensive  show,  or  pretence  to  imitate  the 
gentry,  they  live  comfortably  and  hospitably,  as  good  farmers  ought  to  live ; 
and,  m  my  opinion,  are  remarkably  void  of  those  rooted  prejudices  which 
sometimes  are  reasonably  objected  to  this  race  of  men.  I  met  with  many 
who  had  mounted  their  nags,  and  quitted  their  homes,  purposely  to  examine 
other  parts  of  the  kmgdom ;  had  done  it  with  enlarged  views,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  their  own  system  of  cultivation."— (  Young* t  Survey,  p.  48.)  Farms  in 
the  fenny  districts  are  but  indifierently  supplied  with  offices ;  the  walls  of 
many  of  them  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  stubble  and  clay.  Cottagers,  on 
many  estates,  have  cows,  with  small  pieces  of  ground,  and  are  said  to  be  com- 

*  For  an  aooount  of  the  breeding  of  geese  in  the  fens,  and  of  the  oonetnietioD  of 
decoys,  &c,  see  Pdnumi*$  BriHth  Zodogyy  arts.  "  Grey  Lag  Goose,**  and  **  Mallard,* 
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parativdy  comfortable.  Average  rent  of  land,  18#.  1  Id,  an  acre.*  Mannfactures 
and  minerals  of  no  importance.  Stamford,  in  this  county,  is  one  of  tlie  few 
places  which  have  the  custom  of  Borough  English;  that  is,  a  custom  accordniff 
to  which  the  youngest  son,  if  his  father  die  intestate,  succeeds  to  the  patemu 
mroperty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  branches.  Principal  rivera,  Trent^ 
Witham,  Welland,  and  Ancholroe.  The  Witham  has  been  made  navigable 
from  Boston  to  Lincoln ;  and  the  Foss  dyke  canal  extends  from  the  latter  city 
to  the  Trent,  near  Torksey,  completing  the  important  internal  navigation 
between  the  Wash  and  the  Humber.  The  Foss  dyke  canal  was  first  excavated 
by  the  Romans ;  several  of  whose  works  for  embanking  and  draining  in  this 
county  still  exist,  and  attest  the  power  and  sagacity  of  their  undertaken. 
The  Foss  dyke  navigation  was  re-opened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.;  and  has 
recently  been  deepened  and  otherwise  improved.  There  are,  also,  canals  from 
the  Witham  to  Homcastle  and  Sleaford ;  and  from  Titney  Haven,  on  the  east 
coast,  to  Louth.  Lincolnshire  contains,  exclusive  of  the  three  great  divisions 
already  noticed,  33,  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  sokes,  with  the  city  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  boroughs  of  Stamford,  Boston,  and  Orantham.  It  u  divided, 
into  689 parishes.  It  returns  13  membere  to  parliament;  viz.  4  for  the  county; 
8  for  the  city  of  Lincoln ;  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham,  and 
Stamford;  and  1  for  Great  Grimsby.  Prinapal  towns  and  population  in 
1831,— Lincoln  (city),  12,634;  Boston,  12,818 ;  Grantham,  7,448;  Stamford, 
7,062.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  317,244.  Sum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  tiie  poor  in  1832,  169,073/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  18 15, 
2,096,611/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  373,672/. 

2.  HunHngdonthire,  a  small  inland  county,  surrounded  by  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Cambridge,  and  Bedford.  It  contains  238,080  acres;  of  which 
220,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  in  the  western  and 
southern  parts  gently  varied ;  but  the  north-eastem  portion,  adjoining  Cam- 
bridgeshire, is  mostly  included  within  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens.  Soil 
various,  but  for  the  most  part  very  ^ood.  Such  of  the  fens  as  have  been 
properly  drained  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  fertile ;  but,  owing,  as  is  alleged,  to 
a  defect  in  the  plan  on  which  the  drainage  is  conducted,  it  is  in  general 
but  very  imperfectly  executed;  and  it  requires  a  heavy  outlay  to  keep 
the  country  from  being  inundated.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  county 
was  at  one  time  a  forest;  but  timber  is  now  scarce.  The  fens  are 
principally  devoted  to  grazing;  the  remainder  of  the  county  being  about 
equally  cnvided  between  tillage  and  pasturage.  Agriculture  is  far  from 
being  in  an  advanced  state.  The  land  in  this  county  and  Cambridge- 
shire is  plou^ed  in  immense  ridges,  by  which  a  good  d^  of  it  is  wastnl ; 
and  it  is,  besides,  very  often  foul,  overcropped,  and  out  of  order.  Chief 
crops,  wheat,  oats,  and  beans.  Rape  and  mustard  are  both  rather  ex- 
tensively raised.  Turnips  are  confined  to  a  few  elevated  spots.  The  stock 
of  cattie  is  estimated  at  from  9,000  to  10,000.  They  were  formerly  of  mixed 
and  generally  inferior  breeds:  but  recentiy  they  have  been  materially  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  short  horns.  In  various  places  a  good  deal  of 
very  fine  cheese/ and  in  others  of  butter,  is  made.f  The  stock  of  sheep  is 
estunated  at  195,000;  which  are  supposed  to  produce  nearly  4,500  packs  of 
long-combing  wool.  Pigeon-houses  are  more  abundant  in  this  than  in  any 
other  county,  except  Cambridge.    Fuel  scarce :  the  poorer  inhabitants  mostly 

*  We  incline  to  think  that,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  efi*ected  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  rent  of  Lincoln  is  greater  at  this  moment  than  in  1810 ;  and 
that  it  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  20s.  or  2  U.  an  acre. 

I  It  is  usually  held,  that  Stilton  cheese  was  first  made  in  this  county,  in  the  parish 
of  Stilton,  whence  it  took  its  name :  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  originally  made  in 
Leicestershire,  where  it  continues  to  be  produced  iu  the  greatest  quantity  ;  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  being  first  brought  into  notice  at  an  inn  on  the  great  north  rood, 
in  the  parish  of  Stflton.—  (Fotuilf  oh  CatOe,  p.  208.) 
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burn  turf  and  what  wood  they  can  get ;  but  the  latter  is  far  from  plentiful. 
Estates  generally  extensive.  Many  large  farms,  but  small  ones  predominate; 
they  are  mostly  let  from  year  to  year.  Average  rent  of  land,  16«.  11^.  an  acre. 
Minerals  and  manufacturers  of  no  importance.  The  Ouse  enters  the  county 
at  St.  Neot*s,  flows  north  to  Huntingdon,  and  then  east  to  St.  Ives,  aud  along 
the  border  of  Cambridgeshire  toLouUi.  It  is  every  where  navigable.  The  Nene 
divides  the  county  from  Northamptonshire.  There  are  in  the  fens  two  shallow 
lakes,  called  Whitdesea  Mere  and  Ramsey  Mere;  the  first  containing  about 
1,570  acres,  and  the  latter  about  half  as  many.  Springs  are  deficient;  and 
water  for  household  purposes  is  mostly  obtained  firom  ponds.  Huntingdon- 
shire is  divided  into  4  hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and 
103  parishes.  It  returns  4  members  to  parliament,  viz.,  2  for  the  county,  and 
8  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  The  principal  town,  Huntingdon,  has 
3,267  inhabitants.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  53,149.  Sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  39,576/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  325,964/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professioas  in  ditto,  108,401/. 

3.  Cambridgeshire,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  north  by  Lincolnshire; 
east  by  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk ;  south  by  those  of  Essex  and 
Hertford ;  and  west  by  those  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton. 
It  contains  548,480  acres,  of  which  500,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
The  southern  and  northern  parts  of  this  county  have  a  very  different  aspect. 
Almost  the  whole  country  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Newmarket,  on  the 
border  of  Suffolk,  to  Connington,  on  the  border  of  Huntingdonshire,  is  quite 
flat,  and,  indeed,  included  within  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  of  which  it  makes 
nearly  a  half.  That  part  of  the  fens  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Ouse  consists  principally  of  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  having  a 
separate  jurisdiction  within  itself.  The  part  of  the  county  to  the  south  of 
the  line,  already  mentioned,  has  a  finely  diversified  surface.  Soil  of  the  fens 
mostly  rich,  black,  and  deep,  but  in  some  places  it  is  clayey  and  sandy.  In 
the  uplands  the  soil  is  very  various ;  in  some  parts  clayey  and  loamy,  and 
in  others  chalky,  gravelly,  &c.  The  fens  have  been  rendered  habitable 
onlv  by  dint  of  vast  works,  consisting  partly  of  drains,  or  canals,  for  collecting 
and  carrying  off  the  water ;  and  partly  of  embankments  to  hinder  the  in- 
undation of  the  rivers,  which  are  generally  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
•urrounding  fens.  The  water  collected  by  the  drains,  with  which  every  part 
of  the  county  is  intersected,  is  raised  into  the  rivers  by  means  of  pumps,  that 
were  formerly  wrought  wholly  by  windmills,  but  which  are  now,  in  a  few 
instances,  wrought  by  steam  engines.  About  a  third  part  of  the  county  is 
nnder  tillage,  which  is  very  simiUr  to  that  of  Huntingdonshire.  Oats,  wheat, 
and  potatoes  are  extensively  grown  in  the  fens ;  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  fen  lands  in  cultivation  is  sown  with  cole,  not  for  the  sake  of 
its  seed,  but  to  serve  as  green  food  for  sheep.  Considerable  quantities  of 
bemp  and  flax  are,  also,  raised  in  the  fens.  All  sorts  of  com  crops,  but 
more  especially  barley,  are  produced  in  the  more  elevated  districts.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle,  and  of  long-wooUed  sheep,  are  grazed  in  the  fens ;  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  particularly  the  valley  of  the  Cam,  along  the 
banks  of  which  are  some  very  fine  meadows,  has  been  long  famous  for  its 
dairies.  The  butter  of  Cambridgeshire  is  reckoned  equal  to  almost  any  made 
any  where  in  England ;  it  goes  mostly  to  London,  where  it  is  sold  as  Epping 
butter.  The  large  thin  cream  cheese  made  in  Cottenham,  and  the  im- 
mediately contiguous  parishes,  is  highly  esteemed.  Its  superiority  is  not  said 
to  be  owing  to  any  particular  management  in  the  dairies,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  hcrba^.  Heavy  dray  and  cart  horses  are  extensively  bred.  The  stock 
of  sheep  is  estimated  at  about  1 10,000,  of  which  about  42,000  are  long- 
woolled;  producing  fleeces  of  the  average  weight  of  8  lbs.  each.  The 
rest  of  the  sheep  are  short-woolled,  and  are  kept  principally  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  where  there  are  some  extensive  sheep  walks. 
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The  total  produce  of  wool  is  about  2,650  packs.  There  is  a  pigeon  house  on 
almost  every  &nn ;  the  produce  of  a  single  "  pigeonry "  frequently  exceeds 
100,000  dozens  a  year  I  Some  large  estates ;  tne  greatest  part  of  the  county 
in  estates  from  200/.  to  500/.  and  1,000/.  a  year;  many  worth  from  20/  to  5o4 
and  even  400/.  a  year,  occupied  by  their  owners.  Size  of  frirms  very  various ; 
mostly  from  20  to  100  acres;  but  there  are  many  from  100  to  1,000  acres, 
but  few  above  the  latter  number.  The  tenants  chiefly  hold  at  wiU :  when  a 
lease  is  granted,  it  is  generally  only  for  4  or  5  years,  which  is  even  a  worse 
tenure  than  the  other.  Much  of  the  backward  state  of  the  agriculture  in  this 
county  and  Huntingdon  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  properlv  framed  leases 
of  a  reasonable  len^h.  Farm  houses  4md  offices  generally  inferior ;  cottages 
said  to  be,  for  the  most  oart,  *'  wretchedly  bad."  Average  rent  of  land  16«.  6}^. 
an  acre.  Bfinerals  and  manufactures  unimportant.  Frincipal  rivers,  Ouse, 
Gaih  or  €lranta,  and  Nene  or  Nen.  The  old  and  new  Bedford  rivers  are 
immense  artificial  cuts  for  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  but  the  old  one  is  now 
nearly  choked  up ;  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  run,  for  a  part  of  its  course, 
principally  in  the  latter.  The  town  of  Cambridge  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
great  English  universities.  The  county  is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  exclusive 
of  the  Jsfe  of  Ely,  the  city  of  Ely,  and  the  borough  and  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  contains  167  parishes.  Cambridgeshire  returns  7  members  to 
parlmment,  viz.,  3  for  the  county,  2  for  the  umversity,  and  2  for  the  borough 
of  Cambridge.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  Cambridge, 
20,917 ;  Ely  (city),  6,189 ;  Wisbeach,  8,1 77.  Population  of  county  in  1831, 
143,955.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  m  1832, 101,331/.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  in  1815,  705,372/.;  profits  of  trade  and  pro- 
fessions in  ditto,  239,687/. 

4.  Notfolky  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by 
the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Sufiblk ;  and  on  the 
west  and  north-west  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  and  the  great 
arm  of  Uie  sea  called  the  Wash.  It  contains  1,295,360  acres,  of  which  nearly 
1,200,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  generally 
flat.  There  is  not,  in  &ct,  a  single  hill,  of  a  medium  size,  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  county ;  but  in  some  places  there  are  gentle  swells  and  depressions. 
The  soil  varies  from  the  richest  marsh  land,  clay  and  loam,  to  the  lightest 
sand ;  but  sandy  loam  is  the  most  prevalent.  The  marsh  land  lies  principally 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  contiguous  to  Lincolnshire  and  Cambndg^ 
shire,  forming  part  of  the  Oreat  Level  of  the  Fens  (an/e,  p.  28.) ;  but  there 
is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  very  rich  marsh  or  fen  land,  extending  from 
Yarmouth  as  far  west  as  Brundall,  and  north  to  Mundsley,  on  the  coast : 
within  this  district  there  are  several  shallow  lakes.  In  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  county,  the  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  loam ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
peculiar  system  of  agriculture,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Norfolk  hus- 
i)andry,"  is  chiefly  practised.  The  country  from  Thetford  north  to  Castle 
Acre,  has  a  poor,  very  light,  sandy  soil,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  occupied 
mostly  by  heaths,  sheep  walks,  and  warrens.  The  soil  of  the  rest,  or. 
middle  part,  of  the  county  consists  of  various  descriptions  of  loam,  some 
clayey  and  wet,  but  the  greater  portion  sandy,  dry,  and  suitable  for  the  turnip 
husbandry.  There  is  in  most  parts  of  the  county  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
excdlent  marl.  The  climate  is  dry  and  early ;  but  the  easterly  wmds  are 
prevalent  and  severe  in  the  spring.  Norfolk,  which  is  naturally  a  poor 
county,  has  been  more  improved  than  any  other  district  of  the  empire.  Pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  largest  portion  of  the  north-west  part 
of  the  county,  which  is  at  present  the  most  improved,  consisted  of  wastes, 
sheep  walks,  and  firarrens  of  very  little  value.  These  were  converted  into 
highly  productive  arable  land  by  inclosing,  marling,  and  the  aid  of  the  turnip 
husbandry.  Lord  Viscount  Townshend  did  more  to  promote  these  im- 
provements, and  in  particular  to  introduce  the  turnip  culture,  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Norfolk  system,  than  any  other  individual.      The  leading  im- 
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provements,  in  more  modem  times,  have  principally  consisted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  drill  husbandry,  the  better  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  the  better  selection 
and  management  of  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  this 
county  was  formerly  the  best  cultivated  in  England;  but  Mr.  Loudon  is 
inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  at  present  inferior  to  Northum- 
berland. Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Urainger  are  not,  however,  of  this  opinion. 
**  Some  parts  of  it,"  say  they,  *'  may  not  be  so  highly  cultivated ;  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  Norfolk  undoubtedly  excels  every  other  county  in  England, 
both  in  the  neatncsss  and  in  the  condition  of  the  soil."  —  {Tenancy  of  Land, 
Tol.  i.  p.  288.)  Barlev  is  the  principal  com  crop.  The  usual  rotation  is, 
Ut,  turnips;  2dy  Barley;  3d,  clover,  or  clover  and  rye  grass;  and  4th, 
wheat :  the  seeds,  in  general,  do  not  remain  longer  down  than  a  year.  Some 
farmers,  particularly  in  the  marsh  land  on  the  east  coast,  take  a  crop  of  pease 
or  barley  after  the  wheat ;  but  it  is  a  bad  system,  and  is  not  followed  by  any 
«>od  fanner  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Turnips  form  the  basis  of  the 
rTorfolk  husbandry ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  marl,  may  be  said  "  to  have 
made  the  county.  Tenants  are  in  general  so  restricted  that  they  cannot 
iniure  the  land  by  over  cropping.  In  other  counties  the  principle  of  not 
taidng  two  white  crops  in  succession  is  approved,  but  here  it  is  rigorously 
and  systematically  followed.  On  some  estates,  no  oats  are  allowed  to  be 
sown,  but  only  barley,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  less  injurious  to  the 
land.  Norfolk  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  greatest  barley  county  in  the  empire. 
Ploughing  wholly  executed  by  ploughs  drawn  by  2  horses  or  2  oxen.  Thrash- 
ing machmes  in  pretty  general  use.  The  grazing  husbandry  of  Norfolk  is 
very  inferior  to  the  arable.  Mr.  Young  says,  that  meadows  and  pastures  are 
no  where  worse  managed  (Survey  of  Norfolk,  p.  370) ;  but  the  management 
has  been  somewhat  improved  since  he  wrote.  The  Galloway  breed  of  cattle 
has  been  naturalised  in  Norfolk,  and  is  now  the  prevailing  breed  there  and  in 
Suffolk.  The  Galloways  have  gained  in  size  since  they  were  naturalised ;  but 
they  are  not  so  well  proportioned,  do  not  fatten  so  easily,  nor  is  their  meat 
80  good  as  in  their  native  province.  Besides  those  raised  at  home,  vast 
quantities  of  Scotch  cattle  are  annually  purchased  at  the  great  fairs  in 
Norfolk,  to  be  stall-fed,  and  otherwise  fattened,  for  the  markets  of  the 
metropolis,  which  derive  a  large  part  of  their  supplies  of  butchers'  meat  from 
this  county  and  Sufiblk.  The  native  sheep  ot  Norfolk  are  hardy,  active, 
small,  homed,  with  a  black  nose  and  feet,  their  fleeces  weighing  about 
2.  lbs.,  and  their  mutton  much  esteemed.  Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Marshall 
suppose  them  to  be  better  suited  than  any  other  breed  for  the  county.  But 
they  are  now  nearly  superseded,  partly  by  the  South  Downs,  and  partly  by 
Lincolns  and  Leicesters.  At  present  the  stock  of  sheep  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  720,000,  and  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool  to  about  14,000 
packs.  Vast  quantities  of  excellent  turkeys  are  reared  in  Norfolk  and 
Suflblk ;  and,  besides  those  sent  by  other  conveyances,  at  Christmas,  all  the 
stase  coaches  from  these  counties  to  London,  excepting  the  mail,  are  freighted 
with  turkevs,  sometimes  to  the  total  exclusion  of  passengers !  Pheasants 
and  partridges  are  also  very  abundant ;  as  are  rabbits  on  the  sandy  grounds 
north  of  Thetford.  Geese  are  still  raised  on  some  of  the  fens.  Estates  of 
all  sizes  from  30,000/.  a  year  downwards.  Farms  mostly  large.  "  Great  farms 
have  been  the  soul  of  Norfolk  culture :  split  them  into  tenures  of  100/.  a 
year,  you  will  find  nothing  but  beggars  and  weeds  in  the  whole  county.  No 
small  farmers  could  effect  such  great  things  as  have  been  done  in  Norfolk. 
Inclosing,  marling,  and  keeping  a  stock  of  sheep  large  enough  for  folding, 
belong  absolutely  and  exclusively  to  great  farmers." —  {Young^t  Eastern 
2\mr,  vol.  iL  p.  161.)  Leases  for  21  vears  were  formerly  general;  and 
Mr.  Younff  justly  considers  the  security  inspired  by  such  a  tenure  as  having 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  progress  of  improvement.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  usual  leases  are   7  or  14  years;  but  Mr.  Coke,  of  Uolkham,  one 
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of  the  principal  proprietors,  and  the  greatest  improver  in  the  county,  always 
grants  leases  of  21  years;  and  this  conduct,  which  is  as  judicious  as  it  is 
uberal,  has  promoted,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  superior  order  of  his  estate. 
Farm  buildugs  generally  good.  Bams  larger  than  any  where  else  in  the 
kingdom.  Average  rent  of  land,14tf.  4^.  an  acre.  The  woollen  manufacture, 
particularly  the  worsted  branch,  has  been  long  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
county,  especially  at  Norwich.  Various  descriptions  of  silk  goods,  such  as 
silk  and  woollen  shawls,  poplins,  satins,  crapes,  &c.,  are  also  manufactured 
here.  We  suspect,  however,  that  these  branches  are  rather  on  the  wane,  in 
consequence  ot  the  competition  of  Bradford,  Paisley,  &c.,  which  enjoy  the 
important  advantage  of  comparatively  cheap  coal.  Principal  rivers.  Great 
Ouse,  Ken,  Little  Ouse,  Waveney,  Yare,  Wensume,  and  Bure.  A  water 
communication,  admitting  vessels  drawing  10  feet,  has  recently  been  opened 
between  Norvidch  and  Lowestoff,  on  the  coast  of  Sufiblk.  It  consists 
partlv  of  artificial  cuts,  but  lies  principally  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Yare, 
which  has  been  deepened  and  improved.  Norfolk  contains  33  hundreds,  and 
no  fewer  than  731  parishes.  It  returns  12  members  to  parliament:  vuCi, 
4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
King's  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yarmouth.  Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831,  Norwich  (city),  61,110;  Yarmouth,  21,115;  King's  Lynn,  13,370. 
Population  of  county  in  1831,  390,054.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1832,  310,654/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  1,516,651/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  523,011/. 

5.  Suffolk,  a  maritune  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norfolk ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  (German  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  by  Essex ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
Cambndgeshire.  It  contains  969,600  acres,  of  which  820,000  are  supposed 
to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  generally  flat.  Soil  varioua: 
that  of  the  middle  and  most  extensive  district  consists  principally  of  a  strong 
loam  on  a  clay-marl  bottom.  The  district  bounded  by  tne  rivers  Stour, 
Orwell,  and  Bret,  south  from  Burstall,  is  a  very  rich  loam,  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  maritime  district,  lying  along  the  east  coast,  consists  of  sandy 
loam  and  sand,  which,  in  some  places,  is  covered  with  heath.  The  soil  in 
the  north-western  parts  is  comparatively  poor,  consisting  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  peat.  On  the  whole,  Suffolk  is  not  inferior,  in  respect  of 
natural  fertility,  to  any  county  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  d^;  but 
frosts  are  severe,  and  in  spring  the  north-east  winds  are  sharp  and  pre- 
valent. Tillage  husbandry  is  prosecuted  in  Sufiblk  with  great  skill,  spirit,  and 
success.  Ploughing,  in  every  part  of  the  county,  is  performed  as  in  Scotland, 
by  a  piur  of  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  and  is  extremely  well  executed. 
Fallowing  is  uniformly  practises!  on  the  heavy  lands.  These,  also,  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  beans,  which,  as  well  as  peas,  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Turnips  not  so  extensively  grown  as  in  Norfolk, 
being  principally  raised  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  On  clover  leys, 
wheat  is  very  generally  planted  by  the  dibble;  but,  where  the  land  will 
admit,  all  sorts  of  grain,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  drilled.  Arthur  Young 
ascribes  a  great  part  of  the  improvement  of  Suffolk  to  the  avoiding  of  sprine 
ploughing.  Most  of  the  land  in  beans,  pease,  tares,  &c.,  is  now  drilled 
without  any  ploughing,  being  merely  scarified  and  scuffled  so  as  to  be  rendered 
fine  enough  tor  the  drill  to  work.  The  usual  rotation  in  the  turnip  land  is, 
1st,  turnips;  2d,  barley;  3d,  seeds;  4th,  wheat:  on  the  heavy  lands,  Ist, 
fallow ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  seeds  or  beans ;  4tb,  wheat :  when  the  3d  is  seeds, 
beans  or  oats  come  in  5th.  Hemp  has  been  cultivated  for  a  very  Ions 
period,  and  is  reckoned  of  the  finest  quality.  Carrots  are  a  good  deu 
grown;  and  hops  are  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Stdwmarket.  Suffolk  is  famous 
for  its  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  horses  are  called  punchet ; 
and  are,  as  the  term  implies,  short  and  compact,  being  well  fitted  for  regular 
farm  work.  The  cattle  have  sprung  fi*om  the  Oalloways,  many  of  which  are 
fattened  in  the  county.     Like  their  progenitors  they  are  polled,  and  rather 
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nnall  sized.  At  present  the  favourite  colours  are  red,  red  and  white,  brindled, 
and  a  yellowish  cream  colour.  Dun  colour  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  inferiority.  They  are  better  suited  than  the  Galloways  for  the  dairy, 
being  excellent  milkers.  The  produce  of  butter  is  not,  however,  supposed  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  milk,  though  it  is  also  very  considerable.  Arthur 
Youne  supposed  that  about  40,000  firkins  of  butter  were  annually  sent  from 
SufibUL  to  London  (Survey,  2d  ed.  p.  204.)  ;  and,  as  the  management  of  cows 
is  now  better  understood,  and  more  attended  to,  the  quantity  may,  at  pre- 
sent, be  increased  to  50,000  or  55,000  firkins.  Arthur  Young  estimated 
the  stock  of  sheep  in  the  county  at  240,000;  but,  according  to  Messrs. 
Luccock  and  Hubbard,  it  amounts  to  497,000,  producing  annually  8,800 
packs  of  wooL  Ipswich  sheep  fair  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom.  Warrens  were  formerly  numerous  in  the  sandy  district,  but  they 
are  now  much  diminished.  Property  much  divided ;  a  good  deal  in  the  hancls 
of  respectable  yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  estates.  Farms  generally  large, 
but  many  smalL  They  are  usually  let  on  lease  for  7  or  14  years.  Tenants 
mostly  restrained  fi'om  exceeding  3  com  crops  to  a  faUow;  but,  in  other 
respects,  they  are  left  pretty  much  at  liberty.  Farm  buildings  indifierent. 
Cottages  generally  bad.  Average  rent  of  land,  ]4f  .3^  an  acre.  Minerals  of 
no  importance.  This  county  was  formerly  celebrated  tor  its  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly those  of  wool ;  but  they  are  now  much  decayed.  Mixed  silk  and 
worsted  stufis  are  still,  however,  manufactured  at  Sudbury,  Gainsford,  and 
other  places.  Gun  flints  are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Brandon.  There 
is  a  considerable  manufactory  of  stays  at  Ipswich.  Sufiblk  is  well  watered, 
being  intersected  by  the  rivers  Orwell,  Deben,  Aid,  Blythe,  and  Laric.  It  is 
separated  from  Essex  by  the  Stour.  Sufiblk  is  divided  into  21  hundreds 
and  510  parishes.  It  returns  11  members  to  parliament:  viz.,  4  for  the 
county ;  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bury  St.  Edimund's,  Ipswich,  and  Sud* 
bury ;  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Eye  and  the  contiguous  parishes.  Principal 
towns  and  population  in  1831,  Ipswich,  20,454;  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  11,436; 
Sudbury,  4,677.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  296,304.  Many  houses  of 
industry  have  been  erected  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  but  they  seem  to 
have  wholly  failed  in  their  object,  there  being  few  counties  in  England  in 
which  the  poor  are  so  numerous  or  the  rates  so  heavy.  Sum  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  259,098/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  1,151,305/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  453,485/. 

6.  Ettexy  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Cambridge ;  on  the  ebalty  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  Thames,  which  separates  it  from  Kent ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  Middlesex 
and  Herts.  It  contains  981,120  acres,  of  which  900,000  are  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  flat ;  and,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  hills  or  eminences,  they  no  where  rise  to  any  considerable  elevation. 
Soil  almost  every  where  a  loam,  and  more  generally  heavy  than  light.  In  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  county,  near  Safiron  Walden,  there  is  a  small  tract 
of  chalk  land,  and  along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  there  is  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  very  rich  marsh  land.  The  remains  of  tiie  ancient  forests  of  Epping 
and  Hainault  are  situated  in  the  south-western  tiofner  of  the  county.  The 
remaining  uninclosed  woods  and  wastes  in  them  both  amount  to  from  10,000 
to  12,000  acres.  East  winds  in  spring  are  severe.  In  the  low  grounds,  along 
the  sea,  fogs,  particularly  in  autumn,  are  very  prevalent ;  and  agues  prevail 
not  only  in  the  marshes,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  farther  inland.  Tillage 
husbandry  is  in  a  much  more  forward  state  than  in  many  other  counties. 
Wheat  and  barley  the  principal  com  crops.  In  many  parts  the  soil  is  not 
suitable  for  turnips ;  but  they  are  very  generally  raised  on  the  soils  adapted 
to  their  culture.  On  light  loams  the  usual  rotation  is,  1st,  tumips;  2d, 
barley  or  oats;  3d,  seeds;  4th,  wheat;  and,  5th,  tares  for  feed;  after  which, 
they  make  a  clean  fallow  for  wheat  or  barley  again,  and,  if  a  crop  of  pease  or 
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of  the  principal  proprietors,  and  the  greatest  improver  in  the  county,  always 
grants  leases  of  21  years;  and  this  conduct,  which  is  as  judicious  as  it  is 
liberal,  has  promoted,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  superior  order  of  his  estate. 
Farm  builduigs  generally  sood.  Bams  larger  than  any  where  else  in  the 
kingdom.  Average  rent  oriand,14«.  4^.  an  acre.  The  woollen  manufacture, 
particularly  the  worsted  branch,  has  been  long  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
county,  especially  at  Norwich.  Various  descriptions  of  silk  goods,  such  as 
silk  and  woollen  shawls,  poplins,  satins,  crapes,  &c.,  are  also  manufactured 
here.  We  suspect,  however,  that  these  branches  are  rather  on  the  wane,  in 
consequence  of  the  competition  of  Bradford,  Paisley,  &c.,  which  enjoy  the 
important  advantage  of  comparatively  cheap  coal.  Principal  rivers.  Great 
Ouse,  Ken,  Little  Ouse,  Waveney,  Yare,  Wensume,  and  Bure.  A  water 
conmiunication,  admitting  vessels  drawing  10  feet,  has  recently  been  opened 
between  Norwich  and  Lowestoff,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  It  consists 
partly  of  artificial  cuts,  but  lies  principally  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Yare, 
which  has  been  deepened  and  improved.  Norfolk  contains  33  hundreds,  and 
no  fewer  than  731  parishes.  It  returns  12  members  to  parliament:  viZ;, 
4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
King's  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yarmouth.  Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831,  Norwich  (city),  61,110;  Yarmouth,  21,115;  King's  Lynn,  13,370. 
Population  of  county  in  1831,  390,054.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1832,  310,654/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  1,516,651/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  523,01 1/. 

5.  Suffolk,  a  maritune  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norfolk ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  German  Ocean;  on  the  south,  by  Essex ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
Cambridgeshire.  It  contains  969,600  acres,  of  which  820,000  are  supposed 
to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  generally  flat.  Soil  various: 
that  of  the  middle  and  most  extensive  district  consists  principally  of  a  strong 
loam  on  a  clay-marl  bottom.  The  district  bounded  by  the  rivers  Stour, 
Orwell,  and  Bret,  south  from  Burstall,  is  a  very  rich  loam,  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  maritime  district,  lying  along  the  east  coast,  consists  of  sandy 
loam  and  sand,  which,  in  some  places,  is  covered  with  heath.  The  soil  in 
the  north-western  parts  is  comparatively  poor,  consisting  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  peat.  On  the  whole,  Suffolk  is  not  inferior,  in  respect  of 
natural  fertility,  to  any  county  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  dry;  but 
frosts  are  severe,  and  in  spring  the  north-east  winds  are  sharp  and  pre- 
valent.  Tillage  husbandry  is  prosecuted  in  Suffolk  with  great  skill,  spirit,  and 
success.  Ploughing,  in  every  part  of  the  county,  is  performed  as  in  Scotland, 
by  a  pair  of  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  and  is  extremely  well  executed. 
Fallowing  is  uniformly  practised  on  the  heavy  lands.  These,  also,  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  beans,  which,  as  well  as  peas,  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Turnips  not  so  extensively  grown  as  in  Norfolk, 
being  principaUy  raised  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  On  clover  leys, 
wheat  is  very  generally  planted  by  the  dibble;  but,  where  the  land  will 
admit,  all  sorts  of  grain,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  drilled.  Arthur  Young 
ascribes  a  great  part  of  the  improvement  of  Suffolk  to  the  avoiding  of  sprine 
ploughing.  Most  of  the  land  in  beans,  pease,  tares,  &c.,  is  now  drilled 
without  any  ploughing,  being  merely  scarified  and  scuffled  so  as  to  be  rendered 
fine  enough  tor  the  drill  to  work.  The  usual  rotation  in  the  turnip  land  is, 
Ist,  turnips;  2d,  barley;  3d,  seeds;  4th,  wheat:  on  the  heavy  lands,  1st, 
fallow ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  seeds  or  beans ;  4th,  wheat :  when  the  3d  is  seeds, 
beans  or  oats  come  in  5th.  Hemp  has  been  cultivated  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  is  reckoned  of  the  finest  quality.  Carrots  are  a  good  deal 
grown;  and  hops  are  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Stdwmarket.  Suffolk  is  famous 
tor  its  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  horses  are  called  punches  : 
snd  are,  as  the  term  implies,  short  and  compact,  being  well  fitted  for  regular 
farm  work.  The  cattle  have  sprung  from  the  Galloways,  many  of  which  are 
fattened  in  the  county.     Like  their  progenitors  they  are  polled,  and  rather 
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extensive  lime  and  chalk  quarries ;  but  the  ereater  part  of  the  chalk,  used 
extensively  by  the  Essex  farmers,  is  brought  &om  Kent.  Manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  baize,  were  formerly  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  at  CJolchester, 
Coggeshall,  and  other  places ;  but  they  are  now  much  decayed,  and  have  not 
been  replaced  by  new  ones  of  any  importance.  Besides  the  Thames,  the 
Lea,  and  the  Stour,  which  bound  Essex  on  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north, 
it  is  intersected  by  the  rivers  Rodin,  Crouch,  Chelmer,  Blackwater,  Colne,  &c. 
These  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Stour,  have  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roding, 
spacious  havens,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance.  —  (See  ante^ 
p.  51.)  Some  of  the  rivers  of  Essex,  particularly  the  Crouch  and  the 
Blackwater,  are  ^Bumous  both  for  the  br^ding  and  feedine  of  oysters.  A 
creat  number  of  boats  are  employed  in  carrying  lean  or  halMed  oysters  from 
Portsmouth  and  other  places,  to  the  beds  or  feeding  groimds,  and  in  con- 
veying the  oysters,  when  fattened,  to  London  and  other  places.  The  annual 
produce  of  marketable  oysters  is  supposed  to  amount  to  from  12,000  to 
15,000  bushels.  Essex  is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  5  half  hundreds,  and  a 
royal  liberty ;  and  into  406  parishes.  It  returns  10  members  to  parliament, 
viz.,  4  for  the  county,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Colchester,  Harwich, 
and  Maldon.  Prinapal  towns  and  population  in  1831, —  Colchester,  16,167 ; 
Chelmsford,  5,435 ;  Maldon,  4,895 ;  Harwich,  4,297.  Population  of  county 
in  1831,  317,233.  Sum  expendedfor  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  265,629/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  1,584,108/.;  profits  of  trade  and  pro- 
fessions in  ditto,  603,935/.  • 

7.  Hertfordthirey  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cambridge- 
shire ;  on  the  east,  by  Essex ;  on  the  south,  by  Middlesex ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Bucks  and  Bedford.  Its  northern  and  western  frontier  is  very  irregular, 
and  a  detached  portion  at  Coleshill  is  surrounded  entirely  by  Bucks. 
It  contains  403,200  acres,  of  which  about  350,000  are  said  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  county.  One  of  the  great 
chalk  hill  ranges  runs  along  its  northern  frontier ;  the  rest  of  its  surface  is 
diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  and,  as  it  possesses  a  ^eat  number  of 
gentlemen's  seats  and  thriving  plantations,  it  has  a  rich  and  highly  ornamented 
appearance.  It  contains,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  about  148,000  acres  of 
sandy  and  flinty  loam ;  90,000  acres  of  clay ;  47,000  acres  of  chalk,  and  about 
17,000  acres  oravel  f .  The  best  of  the  loamy  soils  is  the  sandy  vale  from 
Cheshunt  to  Hoddesdon.  The  clay  soils  lie  principally  on  the  eastern,  but 
oartly,  also,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county.  The  gravelly  tract  lies  around 
Hatfield,  North  Mims,  &c.;  it  is  very  poor  and  unproductive.  Substratum 
generally  chalk.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  county  is  in  tillage. 
Principal  crops  wheat  and  barley,  the  quality  of  both  being  reckoned  par- 
ticularly good.  Indeed,  many  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  are  annually  sold 
in  the  London  markets  as  the  produce  of  Herts,  though  brought  from  other 
counties.  Turnips  have  been  long  pretty  extensively  cultivated  m  this  county ; 
but  not  so  skilfully  or  successfully  as  in  some  others.  In  point  of  agricultural 
management,  Herts  does  not  stand  hifh,  and  would  even  seem  to  have  retro- 
grade. "  The  land  is,  in  general,  ploughed  very  shallow,  and  is,  in  many 
parts,  extremely  foul :  it  is  now  much  more  the  practice  to  take  three  crops 
to  a  fallow  than  two.  The  rotation  generally  is,  1st,  &Uow;  2d,  wheat; 
3d,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  oats :  or,  4th,  beans ;  5th,  wheat.  The  sowing 
of  the  corn,  in  many  parts,  reflects  but  little  credit  on  the  seedsman."    (JTen- 

*  Mr.  Hewlett,  vicar  of  Dunmow,  in  Eawx,  well  known  by  his  excellent 
pamphlets  on  Population,  the  Poor,  Tithes,  &c,  was  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  dravr  up  a  Survey  of  Essex.  He  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  undertaking,  but  unfortunately  died  before  he  had  brought  it  to  a  dose.  Mr. 
Toung  embodied  the  fragments  Idt  by  Mr.  Howlett  in  his  work  on  Essex,  which, 
in  consequence,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

t  This  can  only  be  considered  as  arery  rude  approximation ;  Mr.  Young  having 
materially  underrated  the  extent  of  the  county. 
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nethf  and  Grainger,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  Large  quantities  of  hay  are  produced; 
and  its  quality  is  reckoned  superior.  In  the  south-western  parts,  there  are  a 
^ood  many  apple  and  cherry  orchards.  Few  cattle  are  raised  or  fed  in  Herts; 
It  being  found  more  profitable  to  employ  the  grass  land  in  the  production  of 
hay.  A  good  m^nJr  sheep  are,  however,  prepared  for  the  butcher.  The  stock 
in  the  county  is  estimated  at  277,000,  and  the  produce  of  wool  at  5,770  packs. 
Property  much  (tirided.  Few  large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  not 
generally  large.  Leases,  where  granted,  are  usually  for  7  or  14  years. 
Average  rent  of  land,  16f.  1  Hd.  an  acre.  The  manufactures  of  Herts  are 
not  of  much  consequence.  A  good  deal  of  straw  plat  is  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berkhampstead,  Stevenage,  St.  Albans,  &c.  Silk  and  cotton  are  spun  and 
ribands  made  at  Tring,  WaSbrd,  St.  Albans,  &c.  Paper  of  the  best  quality 
b  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  most  approved  manner,  near  Rick- 
mansworth  and  Watford.  The  malting  business  is  extensively  prosecuted 
at  Ware,  Hitchen,  and  other  towns.  Except  chalk,  the  minerals  are  of  no 
importance.  The  river  Lea  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  county ;  and  it 
is  also  watered  by  the  Rib,  the  Beane,  the  Colne,  the  Gad,  &c.  The  Stort 
bounds  it  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  east.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
passes  through  its  western  extremity  by  Rickmans worth,  Berkhampstead,  and 
Tring.  Herts  contains  8  hundreds,  and  135  parishes.  It  returns  7  members 
to  parliament ;  viz.  3  for  the  county,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Hertford 
and  St.  Albans.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Heroel  Hemp- 
stead, 6,037 ;  Hertford,  5,247 ;  Watfonl,  5,293.  Population  of  county  m 
1831,  143,341.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  91,323iL 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  583,657/.;  profits  of  trade  and  pro- 
fessions in  do.,  262,989/. 

8.  Middle»exy  the  metropolitan  county,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Lea, 
which  separates  it  from  Essex ;  on  the  north  bv  the  county  of  Hertford ;  on 
the  west  by  Bucks ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Thames,  which  separates  it  from 
Surrey  and  Kent.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties,  containing  only  180,480 
acres ;  of  which  150,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  greatly 
diverufied.  The  highest  eminences  are  those  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and 
Harrow-on-the-Hill.  Soil  various;  and  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  gravelly,  and  of  little  natural  fertility,  but  enriched  by 
the  vast  quantities  of  manure  that  have  been  laid  on  it.  A  tract  of  fine 
rich  sandy  loam  stretches  along  the  Thames  from  London  to  leleworth ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  strong  loam  in  the  hundred  of  Thorn,  between  Fanner 
on  the  north  and  Northcote  on  the  south.  Some  of  the  meadows  along  the 
Lea  are  exceedingly  productive.  Enfield  Chase,  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  county,  has  been  mostly  inclosed  and  cultivated ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
Hounslow  Heath,  in  its  opposite  or  south-west  angle,  still  continues  in  a  state 
of  nature.  There  are,  also,  some  considerable  commons  in  various  parts  of 
the  county.  Though  variable,  the  climate  is  good.  In  London,  in  November 
and  December,  there  are  frequently  very  dense  fogs.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  is  a  eood  deal  affected  by  t;he  immense  number  of 
fires ;  and,  when  dry,  the  atmospnere  is  always  loaded  with  smoke  and  other 
impurities.  But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  and  the  deleterious  influence 
of  cold,  biting,  north-east  winds  in  March,  April,  and  May,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  laq^  cities  so  healthy  as  London.  It  owes  this  distinction  partly  to  its 
being  mostly  built  on  a  diy  soil  shelving  to  the  river ;  partly  to  the  excellence 
of  its  drainage,  the  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  the  general  attention  to  clean- 
liness; and  partly  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in  the  Thames,  which  saours 
its  channel,  and  sweeps  away  every  sort  of  filth  and  impurity,  bringing  with  it 
constant  supplies  of  fresh  air  as  well  as  fresh  water.  Only  a  very  small  part 
of  Middlesex  is  in  tillage  and  garden  ground ;  and,  contrary  to  what  might 
Jiave  been  anticipated,  there  are  few  counties  less  advanced  in  agriculture; 
The  old  rotation  used  to  be,  fallow,  wheat,  and  barley,  or  fallow,  wheat,  and 
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beans  sown  broad-cast.  But  turnips  and  potatoes  on  the  light,  and  drilled 
beans  on  the  heavy  soils,  are  now  frequently  substituted  for  faUows.  The 
farming  implements  are  generally  bad,  and  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  get 
any  made  on  new  or  improved  principles  by  the  country  artificers :  the  plough 
in  common  use  is  heavy,  clumsy,  and,  in  fact,  barbarous ;  nor  is  it  uncom- 
mon to  see  ploughs  at  work  drawn  by  four,  five,  and  six  horses,  with  a 
ploughman  and  two  drivers !  The  rich  ^und  along  the  Thames  from  Ken- 
sington to  Isleworth  is  principally  occupied  by  market-gardeners  and  nursery- 
men, and  contributes  largely  to  the  supply  of  the  London  markets  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  By  nir  the  largest  portion  of  the  county  is  in  grass,  the 
management  of  which,  particularly  as  respects  the  making  of  hay,  is  extremely 
well  understood.  Exclusive  of  tne  rich  meadows  along  the  Lea,  and  in  other 
parts,  about  70,000  acres  are  said  to  consist  of  upland  meadows  and  pastures. 
(MiddUton*s  Middlesex,  2d  edit.  p.  284.)  Breeding  and  fattening  are,  however, 
but  little  practised ;  the  farmers  havine  it  in  their  power  to  turn  their  grass 
and  hay  to  much  better  account,  by  seUing  them  to  the  cow-feeders  and  steble- 
keepers  of  the  metropolis.     The  consumption  of  hay  and  com  by  horses  is 

3uite  immense;  and  there  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  12,000  cows  in  the 
airies  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  They  are  all  short-horned.  Few 
dairymen  breed  fi'om  their  cows,  which  are  fattened  and  sold  as  soon  as  their 
milk  dries.  The  number  of  sheep  bred  and  kept  in  the  county  is  but  incon- 
siderable. The  feeding  of  house-lambs,  as  a  luxury,  in  the  winter  months, 
used  to  be  extensively  practised  by  the  Middlesex  farmers.  The  lambs  thus 
fed  are  the  produce  of  Dorsetshire  ewes,  which  are  made  to  drop  their  young 
about  Michaelmas.  But  the  suckling  system  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the 
counties  at  a  greater  distance  from  town,  and  has,  in  consequence,  fallen  off 
in  its  vicinity.  Property,  as  is  usual  in  the  vicinity  of  all  large  towns,  is  very 
much  subdivided.  A  few  farms  extend  to  from  500  to  600  acres,  and  a  good 
many  are  about  200;  but,  at  an  average  of  the  county,  their  size  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  100  acres.  Leases  pretty  general,  mostly  for  14  and  21  years. 
Old  farm-houses  and  buildings  principally  of  wood  and  thatched;  but  those 
more  recently  erected  are  generally  constructed  of  brick  and  covered  with 
tiles.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  meadow  land,  but  few  buildings  are 
required  on  the  farms.  Average  rent  of  land,  38s,  S^d,  an  acre.  Minerals 
of  no  importance.  In  some  places  near  London  vast  quantities  of  earth  and 
clay  have  been  dug  up  and  converted  into  bricks ;  in  most  instances  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  owners.  Middlesex  is  extremely  well  watered.  Its 
southern  frontier,  which  is  very  irregular,  is  bounded  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  from  the  East  India  Docks  to  Staines,  by  the  Thames.  On  the  east 
it  has  the  Lea,  which  is  also  navigable.  On  the  west  it  is  partly  bounded  and 
partly  intersected  by  the  Ck>lne.  The  Brent  rises  near  Barnet,  and,  flowing 
through  the  county,  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Brentford.  The  Grand  Junction 
Canal  enters  Middlesex  near  Harefield.in  its  north-western  angle,  and,  passing 
Uxbridge,  unites  with  the  Thames  at  Brentford.  A  branch  irom  this  canal 
has  been  carried  to  Paddington,  on  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
has  thence  been  continued,  bv  the  Regent's  Canal,  round  the  northern  and 
eastern  skirts  of  the  city,  to  the  Thames  at  Limehouse.  Middlesex  is  divided 
into  6  hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  divisions,  and  contains  197 
parishes.  It  returns  14  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  2  for  the  county,  4  for 
the  city  of  London,  2  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  2  for  Marylebone  district, 
2  for  Finsbury  ditto,  and  2  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Principal  towns  and 
Dopulation  in  1831,  —  London  city,  within  and  without  the  walls,  132,803; 
Westminster  city,  202,891 ;  Marylebone  district,  240,294;  Finsbury  district, 
226,086;  Tower  Hamlets,  367,864;  Chelsea,  32,371.  Population  of  county 
in  1831,  1,144,531.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832, 
647,013/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  5,765,374/.;  profits  of 
trade  and  professions  in  do.^  15^255,246/. 
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London,  for  many  ages  tlie  metropolis  of  Eneland,  and  now  of  the  British 
empire,  stands  principally  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  this  county. 
It  IS  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  Nero,  copid  negotiatorum  et 
commeaiuum  nuunme  celehre,  {Annal,  lib.  xiv.  §  33.)  From  this  remote  epoch 
it  has  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade,  magnitude,  and  importance. 
Its  increase,  in  modem  times,  has  been  quite  astonishing.  We  beheve  it  is 
now  the  most  populous,  as  it  certainly  is  the  richest  and  most  commer* 
cial,  city  that  ever  existed.  No  situation  could  be  more  happily  chosen. 
Though  45  miles  fix>m  the  sea,  London  enjoys,  owing  to  its  position  on  the 
Thames,  all  the  advanta^s  of  an  excellent  sea-port ;  vessels  of  800  tons 
burden  coming  up  the  nver  almost  to  London  Bridge.  ^See  ante,  p.  36.) 
Had  it  been  built  lower  down,  it  would  have  l^n  less  healthy  and 
more  exposed  to  hostile  attacks ;  and  had  it  been  higher  up,  it  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  deep-water  harbour.  An 
infinite  number  of  trades  and  professions  are  carried  on  in  London ;  and, 
owin^  to  the  ample  field  affbrded  for  the  display  of  superior  skill  and  in* 
genuity,  and  the  intense  competition  that  exists  in  every  department,  its 
tradesmen  and  artificers  are  amongst  the  best  and  roost  expert  of  any  in  the 
world.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  that  of  silk,  which  is  prosecuted 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Spitalfields,  and  hat-making,  but  few  branches  of 
industry  coming  under  the  usual  denomination  of  manufacture  are  carried  on 
in  the  city.  Of  the  artisans,  the  coach-makers,  harness-makers,  watch-makers, 
cabinet-makers,  cutlers,  printers,  engravers,  jewellers,  mathematical  and  optical 
instrument  makers,  &c.,  are  believed  peculiarly  to  excel  in  their  respective 
departments.  According  to  the  classified  account  given  in  the  Population 
Returns  for  1831,  it  appears  there  were  then  in  the  county,  of  males  of  20 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  5,209  bakers,  3,106  blacksmiths,  4,864  bricklavers, 
4,439  house-painters,  4,069  butchers,  12,354  carpenters,  4,921  cabinet-makers, 
2,558  clock  and  watch-makers,  2,016  coach-makers,  15,274  shoe-makers,  and 
13,783  tailors.  The  breweries  and  distilleries,  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity, 
are  of  great  extent  and  importance.  Notwithstanding  its  vast  size,  the 
markets  of  London  are  copiously  furnished,  at  reasonable  prices,  with  every 
article  of  necessity,  convenience,  and  luxury ;  the  supply  ot  the  most  perish- 
able articles  being  adjusted  to  the  demand  with  a  regularity  and  precision 
that  must,  a  priori,  have  appeared  incredible.  With  the  exception  of  butcher's 
meat,  most  pttut  of  the  bulky  articles  made  use  of  in  London  is  conveyed  to 
her  markets  either  by  internal  navigation,  or  by  the  sea.  Coal  is  brought, 
almost  wholly  by  the  latter,  from  the  north,  a  small  portion  only  being 
derived  fix>m  Staffordshire  by  canal.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  London 
should  ever  have  attained  to  any  thing  like  her  present  size,  but  for  her  com- 
mand of  internal  and  external  navigation ;  while,  however,  the  first  gives  her 
an  easy  communication  with  most  parts  of  England,  the  latter  opens  to  her 
a  ready  access  to  all  the  great  markets  in  every  other  part  of  the  world ; 
so  that,  should  our  manufactures  continue  to  prosper,  London  may  increase 
her  colossal  magnitude  for  centuries  to  come.  In  1832,  there  belonged  to 
London  2,669  registered  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  565,174  tons,  manned  by 
32,786  seamen.  The  nett  customs  duty  collected  at  the  port,  in  18.34, 
amounted  to  the  amazing  sum  of  9,576,972/.  I  So  vast  an  amount  of  shipping 
and  commerce  was  never  previously  centered  in  any  single  city.  London  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  umverti  orbit  terrarum  emporium  !  Li  one  of  Sir  William  Petty's 
Essays  on  Political  Arithmetic,  published  in  1687,  the  population  of  London, 
including  Westminster  and  Soutnwark,  is  estimated  at  696,000.  But  accord- 
ing to  Gregory  King,  their  population,  in  1696,  did  not  exceed  530,000*; 

*  See  the  Treatise  by  Gregory  King,  appended  to  the  edition  of  Chahmer't  Com" 
parative  EtHmatt,  published  in  1802,  p.  411. 
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apd  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  this  estunate  is  much  nearer  the  mark 
]^an  the  former.  During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  was  not  sensibly  increased ;  and  the  mortality  was  such^  that  it 
required  large  bodies  of  immigrants  from  the  coimtry  to  keep  its  numbers  at 
their  old  level.  But  afler  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  it  began  to  increase; 
and  since  1780  it  has  advanced  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This  has,  no 
doubt,  been,  in  part,  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  but  more,  perhaps,  of  improvements  peculiar  to  London,  by 
which  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  in  particular,  their  health,  have 
been  astonishingly  improved.  In  1796,  the  births,  for  the  first  time,  exceeded 
the  funerals :  they  have  since  continued  to  preserve  a  decided  superiority,  so 
that  the  population  of  the  city  might  have  been  materially  augmented,  during 
the  last  half  century,  though  she  had  not  drawn  a  single  recruit  from  the 
provinces.  When  the  census  was  taken  in  1801,  the  metropolis  was  found  to 
contain 664,84>5  souls:  in  1811,  its  population  had  increased  to  1,009,546; 
in  1821,  to  1,225,694;  and,  in  1831,  it  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
),47 1,941 1  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Chelsea  can  hardly,  however,  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  metropolis,  with  which  they  are  all  but  connected. 
In  1631,  the  population,  included  within  a  circle  extending  in  every  direction 
6  miles  from  St.  JPaul's,  amounted  to  1,776,500 1  So  great  a  number  of  human 
beings  is  not,  we  believe,  accumulated  on  so  small  a  space  of  ground  any 
where  else.  The  department  of  the  Seine  does  not  difier  materiafiy  in  extent 
jprom  the  circular  space  now  mentioned ;  but,  though  it  has  Paris  in  its  centre, 
Its  population,  in  1832,  was  only  935,108.  (See  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  97. 
Art.  1.;  Prelinunary  Remarh  to  the  Censtu  o/*  1831,  p.  23.;  the  Annuaire  du 
Bureau  det  Longitudes  for  1834,  &c.) 

South-eastern  District. 

.  1.  Surrey f  though  inland,  enjoys,  in  conse<|uence  of  its  being  skirted  by  the 
Thames,  most  of  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  county.  It  has  to  the  north 
Middlesex,  and  a  small  part  of  Bucks,  fi*om  both  of  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Thames ;  on  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  Kent ;  on  the  south,  by  Sussex ; 
and  on  the  east,  by  Hampshire  and  Berks.  It  contains  485,120  acres,  of 
which  400,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With  the  exception  of  the 
weald,  the  surfiice  of  Surrey  consists  of  alternate  hill  and  dale.  Some  of  the 
hills  rise  to  a  pretty  considerable  height,  affording  highly  diversified  and 
beautiful  prospects.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  St.  Ann's  Hill, 
St.  George's  Hill,  Box  Hill,  Leith  Hill,  &c.  The  last  commands  a  view  of 
the  entire  weald  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  The  soil  of  this  county 
comprises  every  variety,  from  the  richest  loam  to  the  poorest  moor.  There 
are  three  portions,  the  soils  of  which  are  particularly  well  defined;  viz.,  1st, 
the  weald,  occupying  all  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  from  Crowhurst  to 
Haslemere ;  2d,  the  sandy  loam  distnct,  lying  between  the  weald  and  the 
downs ;  and,  3d,  the  downs,  or  chalk  land,  occupying  the  whole  eastern  side 
of  the  county  from  Croydon  to  Tilsey,  but  gradually  decreasing  as  we 
advance  westward,  till,  at  Famham,  on  the  border  of  Hants,  it  is  reduced  to  a 
narrow  strip.  To  the  north-east  of  the  downs,  between  them  and  the 
Thames,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  soil,  partly  consisting  of  strong,  dark  clay, 
partly  of  sandy  loam,  &c.  In  the  noith-westem  and  south-western  parts 
of  the  county,  but  especially  the  former,  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
heath  and  moorish  ground ;  and  smaller  tracts  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with 
in  various  other  places.  In  general,  the  Surrey  heaths  are  of  the  very  worst 
description.  Bagshot  Heath,  including  those  that  adjoin  it,  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  least  valuable  of  the  whole :  it  lies  along 
the  border  of  Berks.  On  the  whole,  the  county  may  be  said  to  be  of  an 
average  degree  of  fertility.  The  climate  is  good ;  and,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
surface,  the  abundance  of  wood,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  one 
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of  the  most  desirable  counties  in  England  for  a  residence.    A  large  propor- 
^on  of  Surrey  is  in  tillage;  but  agriculture,  speaking  c^enerally,  is  in   a 
decidedly  backward  state.     The  usum  rotation  in  the  weald  (for  an  account 
of  the  weald,  see  ante,  p.  26,)  is,  1st,  fallow ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  seeds ;  4th,  oats ; 
5th,  tares,  which  are  fed-off,  and  the  land  brought  in  again  for  wheat ;  but 
frequently  it  is  3d,  oats ;  4th,  seeds ;  5th,  beans.     In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Cotmty,  the  rotation  is,   1st,  tiu'nips;   2d,  barley;   3d,  seeds;  4th,  wheat; 
5th,  tares,  rye,  or  other  ^een  crop.    But  two,  or  even  more,  white  crops  still 
not  unfirrauently  follow  m  succession.    On  the  rich,  friable,  calcareous  loams, 
between  Croydon  and  Epsom,  6  quarters  of  wheat  an   acre  are  not  un- 
frequently  reaped ;  and  on  the  rich  sandy  loams,  near  Godalming,  5  quarters 
is  no  uncommon  crop ;  but  on  the  poorer  soils,  and  in  the  weald,  the  produce 
seldom  exceeds  from  2^  to  3  quarters.  —  (Steveiuon*M  Survey,  p.  216.)     The 
iumip  ctilture  was  introduced  mto  Surrey  sooner  than  into  any  other  English 
counter ;  but  even  at  present  turnips  are  but  seldom  drilled ;  their  manage- 
ment is  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  tares  are  generally  preferred  by  the 
Surrey  farmers  to  any  other  species  of  green  crop.     Turn  wrest  ploughs  are 
used  m  many  quarters,  but  the  round  plough  is  most  abundant.     It  is  drawn 
hy  3,  4,  or  5  heavy  horses  yoked  in  line  I     Lime  is  extensively  used  as 
manure,  and  the  application  of  salt  for  that  purpose  is  daily  becoming  more 
general.     Hops  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  those  ^own  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Famham   are  preferred   to  most  others.      Feppermint, 
lavender,  wormwood,  chamomile,  &c.,  are  raised  in  the  physic  gardens  about 
Mitcham ;  and  a  considerable  extent  of  land  at  Battersea,  and  other  places 
along  the  Thames,  is  appropriated  to  the  production  of  asparagus  and  other 
Vegetables,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market.     There  is  no  peculiar  breed 
of  cattle  in  Surrey ;  but  the  short-horns  and  the  Sussex  breed  are  the  most 
prevalent.     A  considerable  nmnber  of  sheep  are  kept,  principally  on  the 
down  land.     The  total  stock  is  estimated  at   283,000,  producing  annually 
4,120  packs  of  wool.     Large  numbers  of  hogs  are  fed;  they  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  Berkshire  and  Chinese  varieties.     The   Dorking  breed  of 
fowls  is  in  high    estimation;    they  are   large,   handsome,  perfectly  white, 
and  are  distinguished  by  having  5  claws  to  each  foot.     There  are  no  very 
large  estates   m   Surrey.     Farms  of  all  sizes.     The  largest  are  on  the 
down  lands,  and  the  smallest  in  the  weald ;  but,  at  an'  average  of  the  countv, 
the  size  of  fiurms  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  170  acres.    They  are  commonly 
held  under  leases  for  7,  14,  or  21  acres ;  but  the  vicious  customs  that  prevail 
as  to  entry  defeat  the  advantages  that  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
this  tenure.    Here,  as'  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  an  entering  tenant  has  so  many 
claims  upon  him  for  articles  and  work  of  comparatively  little  value,  that,  unless 
he  be  unusually  rich,  the  greater  part  of  his  capital  is  swallowed  up  before  he 
begins  the  busmess  of  his  farm.    This  custom  has  contributed  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  thing  else  to  retard  improvement,  to  attach  the  farmers  to  ancient 
practices,  and  to  keep  agriculture  in  a  depressed  state,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  the  Surrey  farmers  enjoy,  through  their  proximity  to  the  London 
iharket.  —  (Kennedy  and  Grainger  on  the  Letting  of  Land,  L  p.  321.)     In  the 
weald  the  farm  houses  are  mean  and  ruinous,  but  they  are  better  in  other 
places.    Cottajzes  good ;  and  frequently  ornamented  with  vines  and  flowers. 
Average  rent  of  land,  15«.  2^.  an  acre.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  timber 
and  coppice  wood  in  Surrey,  particularly  in  the  weald.     Large  quantities  of 
fuller's  earth  are  dug  up  in  vanous  places  in  this  county ;  and  there  are  also 
excellent  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone.    Except  m  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  metropolis,    Surrey  has  very  few  manufactures.     Calico 
bleaching  and  printing  are  carried  on  at  Wallington,  Mitcham,  and  Murton ; 
there  are  copper-works  in  the  parish  of  Wimbledon  ;  and  Godalming  retains 
some  portion  of  that  stocking  manufacture  for  which  it  was  once  so  cele- 
brated.   Besides  the  Thames,  Surrey  is  watered  by  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and 
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the  Wandle ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Surrey  and  Croydon  Canals,  Toni'- 
pike  roads  good ;  but  cross-roads,  particularly  in  the  weald,  very  indifferent. 
Surrey  contains  13  hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  boroughs  of  Southwark  and 
Lambeth,  and  the  town  of  Guildford ;  and  is  divided  into  142  parishes.  It 
returns  1 1  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  Lambeth 
district,  2  for  the  borough  of  Southwark,  2  for  the  borough  of  Guildford,  and 
1  for  the  borough  of  Reigate.  Principal  towns  and  population,  in  1831, — 
Southwark,  134,117;  Lambeth  district,  160,613;  Croydon,  12,447;  Rich- 
mond, 7,243.  Population  of  county,  in  1831,  486,326.  Sum  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1832,  278,375/.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
1815,  1,589,702/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  1,564,533/. 

2.  Kentf  a  maritime  county,  bein^  the  most  south-easterlv  and  nearest  to 
the  Continent  of  any  in  England,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thames 
and  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  and  south-east,  by  the  latter  and  the 
straits  of  Dover ;  on  the  south,  by  Sussex ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Surrey.  It 
contains  996,680  acres,  of  which  above  900,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Aspect  varied  and  beautiful.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  marshy  land.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Gravesend,  through  Chatham,  to 
the  channel  called  the  East  Swale,  near  Milton,  including  the  Isles  of  Sheppey 
and  Grain,  is  of  this  description ;  and  there  is,  also,  a  good  deal  of  marsh 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour  river,  separating  the  Isle  of  Thanet  from  the 
rest  of  the  county.  Contiguous  to  the  marshes,  on  the  East  Swale  and  the 
Stour,  lies  a  tract  of  very  fine,  deep,  rich,  loamy  land,  stretching  fi-om  Deal, 
by  Canterbury  and  Feversham,  to  Hartlib.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
western  marshes,  and  of  the  tract  now  mentioned,  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  county  fi*om  Dover,  where  the  cliffs  overhang 
the  sea  in  a  north  direction  to  Feversham,  on  the  confines  of  Surrey.  Nearly 
parallel  to  the  ridge  now  mentioned,  and  at  the  distance,  in  most  places,  of 
about  8  miles,  there  is  another  ridge,  called  the  lower,  or  ragstone 
ridge.  To  the  south  of  the  latter,  is  the  district  called  the  weald;  and 
in  the  extreme  south-eastern  angle  of  the  county  is  Romney  marsh.  The 
soil  in  these  districts  is  exceedingly  various.  In  the  marshes  it  is  mostly 
alluvial,  deep,  rich,  and  very  fertile.  On  the  chalky  grounds,  particularly  on 
the  sides  of  the  hflls,  it  consists  principally  of  a  loose,  chalky  mould,  having, 
in  some  places,  a  small  admixture  of  flints ;  and  in  others,  of  a  poor,  black, 
light  mould  and  sand.  The  low  grounds,  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills,  consist 
mostly  of  dry,  loamy  soil,  which  is  both  fertile  and  easily  wrought.  The  soil 
of  the  lower,  or  ra^tone  ridge,  varies  much ;  in  some  parts  it  is  a  rich  loam, 
while  in  others  it  is  clayey,  sandy,  and  stony.  The  weakl  and  Romney 
marsh  have  been  elsewhere  fuDy  described.  —  ( See  ante,  p.  26.  and  p.  30.) 
Generally  speaking,  the  soil  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  is  believed 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  western  division. 

The  Isle  of  Sheppey,  alluded  to  above,  lies  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Medway,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  the  navigable 
channel  called  the  Swale.  It  is  about  1 1  miles  long,  and  8  across,  at  the 
broadest  part,  having  the  naval  station  of  Sheemess  at  its  north-western 
extremity.  The  soil  consists  principally  of  a  deep,  strong,  stiff  clay ;  but  in 
the  marshes  the  clay  is  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  very  rich  vegetable 
mould.  The  southern,  and  larger  portion  of  the  island,  is  low  and  marshy ; 
but,  on  its  northern  side,  the  cli&  are  pretty  high ;  and,  being  gradually  under- 
mined, portions  of  them  are  every  now  and  then  falling  into  the  sea.  Most  part 
of  this  island,  as  well  as  the  marsh  land  in  general,  is  far  fi*om  being  healtny. 

The  Isle  of  Grain  consists  of  a  low,  marshy  tract,  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Medway;  but  the  shallow,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
by  which  it  was  formerly  separated  from  the  mainland,  is  now  partly  filled  up, 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  an  island. 
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We  have  elsewhere  noticed  some  of  the  more  prominent  circumstances 
connected  with  the  progressive  geography  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (anii,  p.  69.), 
occupying  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county.  It  contains  about  3,500  acres 
of  excellent  marsh,  and  about  23,000  acres  of  dry  arable  land.  The  last 
rests  entirely  on  a  hard,  dry  chalk  subsoil,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  par- 
ticularly in  the  district  between  Ramsgate  and  Monkton,  loamy  and  very 
fertile.  Thanet  formerly  belonged  principally  to  religious  houses,  which  were 
by  far  the  best  farmers  of  their  age ;  it  is  mostly  under  the  plough,  and  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  superior  culture.  There  are  few  districts,  of  the 
same  extent,  in  which  so  much  sea-weed  is  used  for  manure.  —  (Boys*  Survey 
of  Kent f  pp.  4. 13.) 

Kent,  principaUv,  no  doubt,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Continent,  was  the 
most  early  civilised  portion  of  Great  Britain.  Csesar,  speaking  of  the  British 
tribes,  says,  JEx  kit  omnibus  longe  sunt  huwanissimi  qui  Cantium  incolunt,'^ 
(De  BeUo  GalUco,  lib.  5.  §  14.)  The  same  circumstances  to  which  it 
owed  its  early  superiority,  rendered  it,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  most  im- 
portant county  in  the  kin^om ;  and  though  it  be  now  far  surpassed  by  others 
in  wealth  and  population,  its  situation,  the  variety  of  its  soil  and  surface,  the 
amadty  of  its  climate,  and  its  peculiar  customs,  preserve  to  it  no  small  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  celebrity,  rfothing  can  exceed  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  its  raw  products.  It  yields  capital  crops  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  in 
particular  or  wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  beans.  More  hops  are  raised  in  it  than 
in  any  other  county ;  and  it  supplies  a  very  large  part  of  the  cherries,  filberts, 
plums,  apples,  &c.  reauired  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets.  The 
weald  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  oak  timber ;  and  Romnev  marsh  for  its 
cattle,  sheep,  and  wool.  There  are,  also,  very  large  gardens  for  the  culture 
of  asparagus,  cauliflower,  &c.  From  Maidstone  to  Tonbridge,  the  orchards 
and  gardens  have  a  ver^  beautiful  appearance ;  and  the  training  of  che  filbert 
trees,  the  crops  of  which  are  an  object  of  much  importance,  is  well  worth 
attention.  Poultry,  of  every  sort,  is  large  and  fine ;  and  the  fish  caught 
on  its  own  shores,  and  the  rivers  and  ponds  within  it,  not  only  supply  the 
tables  of  the  rich  in  great  plenty,  but  afford  a  cheap  and  constant  support  to 
the  poor.  The  native  Milton  oysters  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  taken 
in  any  other  part  of  England.  The  several  warrens  supply  the  markets  with 
rabbits.  From  the  number  of  parks,  there  is  great  plenty  of  venison  ;  which, 
in  those  of  Eastwell,  Knoll,  and  Cobham,  is  esteemed  superior  in  flavour 
and  goodness  to  all  others.  Game,  likewise,  is  in  great  abundance  through- 
out the  whole  county ;  viz.,  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges ;  the  pheasants 
being  esteemed  larger,  and  finer  flavoured,  than  m  any  other  part  of  the 
kinfldom.  Deservedly,  therefore,  did  Drayton,  in  his  Pofyolinon,  celebrate  its 
praises:  — 

**  Oh  !  famous  Kent,  quoth  kt, 

What  county  has  this  isle  that  can  compare  with  thee  ? 

Which  hast  within  thyself  as  much  as  thou  canst  wish. 

Thy  conies,  ven'son,  fiiilt,  thy  sorts  of  fowl  and  fish  : 

And,  what  comports  with  strength,  thy  hay,  and  com,  and  wood  : 

Not  any  thing  thou  wants  that  any  where  is  good.  ** 

Agriculture,  particularly  in  East  Kent,  is  in  a  very  advanced  state.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  raised  in  large  quantities ;  the  best  samples  of  the  former, 
brought  to  the  London  market,  being  the  produce  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
The  culture  of  beans  and  peas  is  said  to  be  better  understood  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  England ;  they  are  mostly  put  in  by  the  drill  plough  ;  and 
com  on  the  light  land  is,  also,  mostly  drilled.  Except  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
turnips  are  grown,  on  all  the  lighter  soils,  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  usual 
rotation  is,  1st,  turnips;  2d,  barley;  3d,  seeds;  4th,  wheat;  5th,  peas:  in 
West  Kent  it  generally  is,  1st,  fallow ;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  oats ;  4th,  seeds  or  beans.  ^ 

*  Kennedy  and  Grainger  on  (fie  Tenancy  of  Landj  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
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Vaiiou8  sorts  of  manure  are  made  use  of;  among  which  may  be  specified  fish 
and  woollen  ra^.  The  effect  of  the  former  lasts  but  for  a  short  time ;  but 
that  of  the  rags  is  said  to  continue  for  several  years.  Chalk  is  burnt  and  used 
as  manure  within  the  county ;  and  the  chalk  rubbish  is  frequently  carried 
across  the  Thames  to  Essex,  where  it  is  applied  with  considerable  success 
to  cold,  marshy  lands.  The  hop  plantations  principally  lie  between  Maid- 
stone and  Canterbury.  In  1834,  the  entire  plantations  in  the  county  occu- 
pied 21,402  acres ;  and  the  duty  (2d,  per  lb.)  produced  175,555/. ;  snowing 
that  the  crop  amounted  to  21,066,600  lbs.;  but  hops  are  a  very  precarious 
article,  and  tnis  was  an  unusually  favourable  year.  Tne  woollen  rags  are  com- 
monly applied  to  the  hop  plantations.  Exclusive  of  the  leading  articles  of 
produce,  a  number  of  inferior  articles,  as  canary  seed,  radish  seed,  spinach  seed, 
&c.,  are  very  extensively  cultivated,  principally  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  but  partly, 
also,  in  other  parts  of  East  Kent.  Enclosures  generally  small,  except  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  county  beyond  Canterbury,  which  is  comparatively 
open.  Kent  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  either  a  grazing  or  a  breeding  county ; 
but  larse  numbers  of  cattle  are  notwithstanding  fattened  and  kept  for  the 
dairy.  In  the  weald  the  Sussex  oxen  are  a  good  deal  used  for  tne  plough 
and  the  road ;  but  the  dairy  cattle  are  generally  drawn  from  other  counties, 
being  principally  Welsh  mixed  with  Sussex,  &c.  The  stock  of  sheep  in 
Kent  IS  very  larpe.  The  Romney  marsh  sheep  is«peculiar  to  the  county  :  it 
stands  high  on  its  legs,  and  is  handsome ;  but  is'  not  so  large  as  it  looks  :  it 
&tten8  early,  and  produces  lone  combing  wool.  The  stock  of  marsh  sheep  is 
estimated  at  about  293^000;  Uie  stock  in  the  rest  of  the  county  at  abnout 
520,000.  The  total  produce  of  wool  is  supposed  to  exceed  18,000  packs. 
Property  much  divided.  The  yeomanry  are  iiere  a  superior  class ;  and,  be- 
sides their  own  estates,  some  of  them  occupy  extensive  hired  farms.  All 
lands  in  Kent,  unless  specially  exempted  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  are  held 
by  the  tenure  of  gavelkind;  descending,  in  the  event  of  the  father  dying 
intestate,  not  to  the  eldest  son,  but  to  all  the  sont  edike  in  equal  portions  ;  and 
if  there  be  no  sf>ns,  then  they  divide  equally  among  the  daughters.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  common  tenure  in  England  before  the  Conquest ; 
but,  besides  Kent,  it  now  obtains  only  in  a  few  places.  Some  estates  have 
been  ditgavelledy  or  excepted  by  act  of  parliament  from  this  tenure ;  and 
partition  is  now,  in  most  instances,  prevented  by  testament.  But  such  lands 
as  are  not  disgavelled,  or  are  not  disposed  of  by  testament,  are  invariably  divided 
as  stated  above.  —  (See  Hasted*t  Kent^  vol.  i.  pp.  311 — 321.)  Size  of  farms 
various;  many  from  10  to  14  acres;  few  exceed  200  acres;  though  there  are 
some  from  600  to  1,500  acres.  In  many  parts  the  &rmers  hold  at  will ;  but  the 
greater  number  have  leases  for  7  or  14  years.  The  practice  as  to  the  entry 
to  farms,  that  |)revails  in  this  county,  is  the  same  that  prevails  in  Surrey 
(which  see) ;  and,  considering  its  vicious  nature,  and  powerful  influence,  it  is 
surprising  agriculture  should  be  in  so  advanced  a  state.  Hundreds  of  tenants 
have,  however,  been  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  charges  made 
upon  them  at  entering  having  deprived  them  of  capital  sufficient  to  manage 
their  farms,  and  to  meet  any  unfavourable  contingency.*  Owing  partly  to 
the  gambline  spirit  occasioned  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  hop  harvest,  partly 
to  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  on  the  coast  caused  by  the  exorbitant  duties 
on  foreign  brandy  and  geneva,  and  partly  to  the  maladministration  of  the  poor 
laws,  the  peasantry  in  parts  of  Kent  have  of  late  years  been  a  good  deal  demo- 
ralised. But,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  influence  of  which  is  the 
least  sensible,  the  other  causes  of  demoralisation  will,  most  likely,  soon  be 
obviated ;  so  that  an  important  improvement  may,  in  this  respect,  be  fairly 
anticipated.  Farm-houses  and  buildings  generally  indifferent,  and  most  of 
th«m  oonstructed  of  timber;  but  those  that  have  been  erected  during  the 

*  See  remarks  on  the  letting  of  land  in  this  work. 
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present  centary  are  mosUv*of  brick,  and  are  more  commodious.  Average 
rent  of  land,  V\t,  5d.  an  acre.  Besides  the  oak  timber  in  the  weald,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  timber,  and  of  coppice  wood,  in  other  parts  of 
the  county.  Underwood  is  in  great  demand  for  hop-poles.  Birch,  of  which 
there  are  large  quantities,  chiefly  goes  to  the  broom-makers  of  the  metropolis. 
Labour  mostly  done  by  the  job.  Manufactures  not  very  important;  the 
principal  being  that  of  ship-building,  carried  on  at  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  and  other  places.  Toys  and  turnery  ware  are  made  at  Tonbridge; 
gunpowder  at  Dartford  and  Feversham ;  and  paper  at  Maidstone  and  Dover. 
Iron  ore  is  found  all  over  the  weald;  and  extensive  iron  works  were  for- 
merly carried  on  in  the  parts  of  that  district  contiguous  to  Sussex. 
Principal  rivers,  Thames,  Medway,  Stoure,  Rothe,  Darent,  and  Ravens- 
bourne.  A  canal  for  barges  unites  Qravesend  on  the  Thames  with  Chat- 
ham on  the  Medway,  obviating  a  considerable  length  of  navigation.  The 
Grand  Biilitary  Cansl,  constructed  as  a  defensive  work  dunng  the  last 
war,  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Romney  marsh.  Kent  is  divided 
into  the  2  nearly  equal  divisions  of  £ast  Kent  and  West  Kent,  each 
district  having  its  own  court  of  sessions.  It  is  also  divided  into  5  lathes, 
which  are  simdivided  into  63  hundreds  and  15  liberties:  it  contains  411 
parishes.  Kent  returns  18  members  to  parliament,  viz.,  4  for  the  county, 
2  each  for  the  cities  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester;  2  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  Dover,  Greenwich,  Maidstone,  and  Sandwich ;  and  1  each  for  Chatham, 
and  Hythe.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Greenwich  20,712; 
Deptford,  19,795 ;  Maidstone,  15,287 ;  Chatham,  16,485 ;  Canterbury  city, 
15,314 ;  Rochester  city,  9,891 ;  Dover,  1 1 ,924 ;  Sandwich,  3,136.  Population 
of  county  in  1831,  479,156.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1832,  369,587/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  1,687,443/.;  profits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  1,626,229/. 

3.  SuiteXy  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by 
Surrey  and  Kent ;  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  English  Channel ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Hampshire.  It  contains  938,240  acres.  Surface  and 
soil  very  various.  A  ridge  of  chalk  hills,  to  which  (though  in  strictness 
applicable  only  to  a  part)  the  term  South  Downs  is  usually  applied,  runs 
through  the  county  from  South  Harting  and  Miiand  Chapel,  on  the  confines 
of  Hants,  to  Beache^  Head,  where  it  terminates  in  high  precipitous  cliffs. 
Their  northern  declivity  is  rather  steep,  but  that  on  the  soutnem  side  is 
gently  sloping.  The  soil  of  the  South  Downs  is  generally  a  light  hazelly 
mould,  on  a  substratum  of  loose  chalk.  On  the  south  side  of  this  range, 
along  the  coast,  from  Ems  worth,  gradually  decreasing  to  near  Brighton,  there 
is  a  considerable  extent  of  fine,  rich  loamy  land.  To  the  north  of  the  South 
Downs,  lies  the  extensive  tract  called  the  weald  of  Sussex,  uniting  on  the 
east  with  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  stretchhig  as  far  west  as  Petworth.  Some 
writers  include  the  poor  sandy  districts  between  Horsham  and  Maresfield,  and 
those  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  county,  in  the  weald ;  while  others,  and  we 
think  with  more  propriety,  exclude  them.  The  soil  of  the  weald  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  weald  of  Kent,  being  for  the  most  part  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  with 
occasional  sandy  and  gravelly  patches  intermixed.  It  is  thickly  covered  with 
oak  wood ;  and,  when  viewed  from  the  South  Downs,  appears  like  an  im- 
mense forest. —  (For  a  full  account  of  the  Weald,  see  ante^  p.  26.)  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county,  in  what  is  called  Pevensey  Level,  and  near 
Winchelsea,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  very  fine,  deep  marsh  land. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  valuable  Survey  of  Sussex^  distributes  the  surface 
as  follows :  —  down  land,  68,000  acres ;  ricn  arable,  100,000 ;  waste  (chiefly 
sand),  110,000;  arable  and  pasture  in  the  weald,  425,000;  woods  in 
weald,  and  elsewhere,  170,000;  making  in  all,  903,000  acres.  The 
rest  consisting  of  water,  sands,  buildings,  &c.  Climate  mild,  dry,  and 
earlv.  A  large  extent  of  Sussex  is  under  the  plough ;  but  husbandry  is  in  a 
backward  condition ;  and  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Grainger  truly  state,  that  no 
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yery  material  improvement  need  be  expected  tiU  those  pernicioui  habits,  with 
respect  to  the  letting  and  entry  to  &rms,  that  prevail  in  this  county,  as  well  as 
in  Kent  and  Surrey,  be  totally  changed.  —  (  Fenancy  of  Land,  vol.  i.  p.  337.) 
The  crops  principally  cultivated  are,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley ;  and  on  all  the 
light  lands  turnips  are  extensively  grown.  The  usual  rotation  on  these  is, 
1st,  turnips ;  2d.  barley ;  3d,  seeds ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  rape,  or  other  green 
crop.  In  the  weald  the  usual  rotation  is,  Jst,  fallow ;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  seeds ; 
4th,  oats;  or  3d,  oats,  4th,  seeds.  Beans  not  much  cultivated.  Great 
quantities  of  hops  are  raised,  particularly  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
county;  there  being,  in  1834,  10,431  acres  under  this  crop.  Sussex  is 
deservedly  celebrated  for  its  breecls  of  cattle  and  sheep,  each  being  about 
the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  oxen  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  have 
tapering,  turned-up  horns ;  they  fatten  easily,  produce  excellent  beef,  and  are 
not  inferior  to  any  other  breed  in  field  labour.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tillage  in  the  weald  is  performed  by  ox-teams.  The  native  cattle  do  not,  how- 
ever, answer  for  the  dairy.  The  peculiar  breed  of  sheep  belonging  to  the 
county  is  called  the  South  Down,  from  its  being  found  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection on  the  South  Down  chalk  hills.  The  breed  is  now  widely  diffused ; 
but,  owing  to  the  extension  of  tillage  on  the  downs,  and  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  animal  and  the  weight  ot  the  fleece,  neither  the  mutton  nor  the 
wool  is  supposed  to  be  so  good  as  formerly.  The  high  prices  obtained  for 
corn  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  and  the  low  prices  of  wool  from  1825 
to  1830,  occasioned  a  considerable  extension  of  tillage  on  the  down  lands. 
But  the  recent  low  price  of  corn,  and  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  since  1830, 
have  caused  a  reaction ;  and  have  made  a  good  deal  of  the  land  be  asain  re- 
stored to  its  most  suitable  purpose,  that  of  pasturage.  Generally,  also,  the 
sheep  stock  has  been  increasing,  as  compared  with  that  of  cattle,  in  every  part  of 
the  county.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated,  by  Messrs.  Luccock  and 
Hubbard,  at  about  863,000,  of  which  316,000  are  supposed  to  be  depastured 
on  the  downs.  The  entire  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  10,800 
packs.  This  estimate  differs  materially  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Young  in  his 
survey  (p.  373.) ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  it  is  tolerably  accurate.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  extension  of  cultivation,  though  it  has  deteriorated  the  quality, 
has,  by  increasing  the  turnip  culture,  materially  increased  the  number  as  well 
as  the  size  of  the  sheep.  Sussex  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest 
period  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  timber ;  and  in  these  respects 
it  continues  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  county.  Oak  is  the 
principal  timber  of  the  weald  ;  but  in  other  parts  beech  is  most  prevalent. 
To  the  abundance  of  wood  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  the  circumstance  of 
Sussex  being  formerly  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its  iron  workt ; 
but  since  pit  coal  beean  to  be  generally  employed  in  the  smelting  and 
refining  of  iron,  these  nave  been  wholly  abandoned,  as  well  as  those  that 
were  established  in  Kent.  Property  much  divided.  Average  size  of 
farms  in  the  weald  100  acres ;  in  the  downs,  from  1,200  to  2,000  acres.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  farms  held  by  tenants  at  will ;  and,  owing  to  the 
absurd  customs  as  to  entry,  a  large  part  of  the  capital  of  the  tenant  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  useless  payments  he  is  compelled  to  make ;  so  that  much 
of  the  land  is  very  insufficiently  stocked.  Offices  invariably  thatched  and  wea- 
ther-boarded. Average  rent  of  land,  I U.  %\d.  an  acre.  Manufactures  of  little 
importance.  Ironstone,  fuller*s  earth,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  all  met 
with.  The  rivers  are  of  no  great  magnitude.  The  principal  is  the  Arun. 
It  communicates  by  a  canal  with  Langport  harbour  on  the  west,  and  with 
the  Wye  and  the  Thames  on  the  north.  In  the  weald  there  are  several 
ponds,  in  which  freshwater  fish  are  fed  for  the  London  markets.  Sussex  is 
divided  into  6  rapes,  and  these  again  into  65  hundreds;  and  contains  310 
parishes,  it  returns  18  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county ;  2  for 
the  city  of  Chichester ;  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Brighton,  Lewes,  Ilast- 
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ings,  and  Shorehain ;  and  1  each  for  Arundel,  Horsham,  BiCdhurst,  and  Rye 
and  M^chelsea.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1 83 1 , — Brighton,  4 1 ,094 ; 
Hastings,  10,097;  Lewes,  8,592;  Chichester  city,  8,270;  Horsham,  5,105. 
Population  of  county  in  1831,  272,328.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  1832,  263,663/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
919,350/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  372,059/. 

Southern  Diitrict. 

1.  Berkshire^  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of 
Oxford  and  Buckingham,  from  which,  through  its  whole  extent,  it  is  separated 
by  the  Thames ;  on  the  east,  bv  Surrey ;  on  the  south,  b^  Hants ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  Wilts,and  a  part  of  Gloucestershire.  It  contains  481,280  acres. 
This,which  b  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  the  empire,  is  naturally  divided 
into  four  districts,  viz :  —  Fktty  the  Forest  District,  comprising  almost  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  west  as  the  river  Loddon.  It  contains 
Windsor  Forest,  part  of  Bagshot  Heath,  and  some  other  considerable  tracts  of 
waste  land.  Its  surface  and  soil  are  various,  but  the  latter  is,  for  the  most  part, 
sandy,  gravelly,  and  poor.  Second,  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  stretching  firom  near 
War^rave  on  the  east,  to  Hungerford  on  the  west.  Gravelly  soils  pre- 
dommate  in  this  vale,  but  they  differ  widely  in  quality  and  fertility :  a  good 
deal  of  peat  is  found  at  different  places  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  TMrd, 
the  chalk  hills,  or  downs,  stretching  across  the  county,  from  near  Streatleyon 
the  east,  to  Ashbury  on  the  west.  And,  fourth^  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse, 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  so  called  from  the  gigantic  figure  of  a 
horse  rudely  sketched  on  one  of  these  hills.  The  prevailing  soil  of  the  level 
parts  of  the  vale  is  a  strons,  grey,  calcareous  loam,  producing  luxuriant  crops 
of  grass  and  corn ;  but,  m  some  places,  the  sou  is  of  inferior  fertility. 
Dr.  Beeke,  one  of  the  best  statistical  writers  that  this  country  has  produced, 
supposes  Berks  to  contain  464,500  acres,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Acres. 

Arable  land  about     -               -                 ....  255,000 

Meadows,  and  dairy  land,  in  the  vale         -                -                -            -  72,000 

Sheep-walks,  chiefly  unenclosed,  on  the  chalk  hills                 -                 -  25,000 

Other  dry  pastures,  parks,  &c     -               -                 -                 .             .  25,000 

Wastes,  chiefly  barren  heaths              ....  30,000 

Wood,  copses,  &c      -                 -                 -                 -                 -             -  30,000 

Space  occupied  by  buildings,  courts,  fences,  roads,  rivers,  &c.                  -  27,500 

465,500» 

Agriculture  is  at  rather  a  low  ebb.  Principal  crops,  oats  and  wheat.  The 
land  is  usually  held  on  leases  for  7  and  14  years ;  but,  as  there  is  rarely  any 
restriction  on  the  tenants  as  to  its  cultivation,  or  the  mode  of  cropping,  the 
soil,  unless  where  it  happens  to  be  occupied  by  its  owners,  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  much  out  of  condition.  «  A  tenant,  down  to  the  last  year  or 
two  ofhu  leeue,  drives  the  land  as  hard  as  he  possibly  can,  and,  in  fact,  leaves  ii 
entirely  run  out**  —  (Kennedf^  and  Grainger,  vol.  i.  p.  145«)  The  ordinary 
rotation  on  the  turnip  land  is,  1st,  turnips;  2d,  barley  or  oats;  3d,  seeds; 
4th,  wheat ;  and  5th,  oats :  upon  the  heavy  land  the  course  is,  1st,  fallow ; 
2d,  wheat ;  3d,  beans :  4th,  wheat  or  oats ;  and,  if  the  4th  be  wheat,  then 
5th,  oats.  The  land,  as  the  authorities  now  quoted  observe,  is,  in  most  cases, 
''  tried  to  the  utmost**  Four  or  five  horses  are  generally  used  in  ploughing; 
and  it  is  believed  that,  of  the  total  number  of  12,000  or  13,000  horses,  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  in  the  county  for  agricultural  purposes,  a  third  might  be 
advantageously  dispensed  with.  On  the  heavy  soils  beans  arc  chiefly  dibbled. 
Berks  enjoys  considerable  celebrity  as  a  dairying  and  grazing  county.    The 

•  Maw)T*s  Survey  of  Berks,  p.  3. 
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The  cattle  are  now  principally  of  the  Holderness  and  Teeswater  breeds ;  but 
Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle  are  extensively  grazed  in  the  the  Forest  district. 
The  western  part  of  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse,  and  particularly  the  parish 
of  Buscot,  contiguous  to  Gloucestershire,  is  celebrated  for  its  dairies.  It  is 
there  that  the  "  pbe  apple  '*  cheese  is  principally  made ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  cheese  made  in  tne  Berkshu*e  dairies  is  of  the  description  called  double 
Gloucester.  Dr.  Mavor  estimated  the  total  number  of  cows  kept  in  the 
dairying  district  at  5,000;  and  he  states,  that  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of 
cheese  were  annually  sent  to  London  from  the  wharf  at  Buscot ;  of  which, 
the  quantity  furnished  by  the  Berkshire  dairies  was  not  less  than  1,000  tons. 
—  (Survey,  p.  375.)  At  present,  however,  very  little  of  the  cheese  of  Berks, 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  other  western  counties,  is  conveyed  to  London  by 
water.  The  frequent  interruptions  in  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  the  cheese  to  heat,  having  occasioned  so  much  loss,  that  it  is  now  mostly 
aU  forwarded  by  waggon.  The  South  Down  breed  of  sheep,  but  much  crossed, 
is  at  present  the  most  generally  difiiised.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated 
at  about  308,000,  and  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool  at  4,470  packs.  The 
Berkshire  breed  of  hogs  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  empire.  They  are 
raised  in  great  numbers,  and  are  mostly  made  into  bacon.  About  4,000  are 
killed  at  Paringdon  only,  between  Michaelmas  and  April.  Large  quantities 
of  onions,  asparagus,  &c.,  raised  at  Reading  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  London 
and  Bath  markets.  Few  large  estates ;  property  much  divided ;  and  a  good 
deal  in  the  occupation  of  yeomen.  Farms  middle-sized,  rather  small.  Farm 
buildings  and  cottages  of  a  medium  quality.  Average  rent  of  land,  16<.  \0d,  an 
acre.  Windsor  Castle,  the  ancient,  favourite,  and  only  magnificent  residence 
of  the  kings  of  England,  stands  on  the  eastern  margin  of  this  county. 
Manufactures  and  mmerals  of  no  importance.  Exclusive  of  the  Thames,  by 
which  it  is  bounded  along  its  whole  northern  frontier,  for  about  100  miles, 
Berks  is  watered  by  the  Kennet,  the  Loddon,  the  Ock,  and  other  rivers ;  it 
is  also  traversed  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  and  the  Berks  and  Wilts  canals ; 
and  it  will  be  intersected  by  the  great  western  railroad  from  London  to  Bath 
and  Bristol.  It  contains  20  hundreds,  and  151  parishes.  It  returns  9  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  viz,,  3  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Reading 
and  Windsor,  and  1  each  for  Abingdon  and  Wallingford.  Principal  towns  and 
population  in  1831,  Reading,  15,595;  Windsor,  5,650;  Abingdon,  5,259. 
Population  of  county  in  1831,  145,289.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1832,  111,597/1  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  719,890/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  299,704/. 

'  2.  Wiltshire,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
the  county  of  Gloucester;  on  the  west,  by  Somerset;  on  the  south,  by 
Dorset  and  Hants ;  and  on  the  south-east  and  north-east,  by  the  latter  and 
Berks.  It  contains  874,880  acres,  of  which  about  800,000  are  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided  by  the  rivers  Kennet  and  Avon,  and 
the  canal  by  which  they  are  united,  into  two  gnuid  divisions,  popularly 
termed,  fi'om  their  situation.  North  and  South  Wiltshire.  But  it  would  be 
more  naturally  divided  into  a  north-west  and  south-east  division,  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Bishopston,  on  the  Berkshire  border,  to  Devizes,  and  thence  to 
Maiden  Bradley,  on  the  confines  of  Somersetshire.  This  would  throw 
almost  all  the  down  lands  into  the  south-east  division.  But,  taking  the 
divisions  as  we  find  them,  the  southern  one  consists,  in  great  part,  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  extending  from  Westbury  and  Warminster,  on  the  west, 
across  the  county  to  Hampshire,  and  from  Lavington,  on  the  north,  to 
near  the  city  of  Salisbury  on  the  south.  It  consists  principally  of  chalk 
downs;  intermixed,  however,  with  some  fertile,  well-watered,  and  beautiful 
vallies.  Though  called  a  plain,  the  surface,  as  in  all  chalk  land,  is  un- 
dulating :  the  most  level  part  lies  round  Stonehenge.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  rich  land  in  the  southern  division,  between  Trowbridge  and  Pewsey,  and 
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between  the  Willy  and  the  Dorsetshire  border,  east,  to  Wilton  and  Salisbury. 
Marlborough  Downs,  which  bear,  in  most  respects,  a  close  resemblance  to 
Salisbury  Flain»  lie  in  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  between  Marl* 
borough  and  Swindon;  but,  with  this  exception,  this  division  consists 
principally  of  rich  vale  land,  considerably  exceeding  in  extent  and  importance 
the  cultivated  grounds  of  the  southern  division.  There  are  some  large 
estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdivided.  Farms  of 
all  sizes,and  generally  let  on  lease  for  7, 14,  and  21  years,  with  unobjectionable 
conditions  as  to  entry.  Farm-houses,  in  the  southern  division,  were  formerly 
built  together,  for  the  convenience  of  water ;  but  the  more  modem  ones 
are  generally  detached.  Agriculture,  in  Wiltshire,  is  in  an  advanced  state, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  farmers.  The  land 
under  the  plough  is  remarkably  clean  and  m  good  order.  It  is  belieyedy 
however,  tnat  tillage  on  the  down  lands  has  been  too  much  extended. 
When  once  broken  up,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  again  into 
good  condition  as  pasture ;  while,  unless  corn  fetches  a  pretty  hiati  price, 
they  are  most  productive  in  the  latter.  Principal  com  crops,  wneat  and 
barley;  the  latter  bein^,  however,  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
light  chalky  soils.  Turnips,  rape  or  cole  seed,  and  potatoes,  largely  culti- 
vated. Much  of  the  rich  land,  in  the  northern  division,  is  appro- 
priated to  the  dairy  husbandry  and  the  fattening  of  cattle.  The  cheesy 
which,  excepting  inferior  butter  made  from  the  whey,  is  the  only  product  of 
the  dairies,  was  formerly  sold  as  Gloucestershire  cheese;  but  it  is  now  well 
known,  and  much  valued  in  London  and  elsewhere,  by  its  own  proper  name,  of 
North  Wiltshire  cheese.  Breed  of  cattle  various ;  they  are  partly  slaughtered  in 
Bath,  Salisbury,  &c.,  but  the  greater  number  are  sold  to  the  London  butchers. 
In  despite,  however,  of  the  encroachments  made  by  the  plough  on  the  downs, 
sheep  continue  to  be  regarded,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  as  the 
principal  support  of  the  farmer.  They  afford  the  chief  article  of  manure  used 
on  the  land ;  while  the  sale  of  the  lambs  and  wool  furnishes  the  principal 
means  of  paying  the  rent.  In  consequence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  this  de- 
pendence, and  of  the  high  price  of  wool,  during  the  last  4  or  5  years,  there 
nave  been  fewer  complaints  among  the  Wiltshire  farmers  than  amongst  those  of 
most  southern  counties.  The  sheep  stock,  consisting  partly  of  the  native  homed 
breed,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  South  Downs,  and  crosses  between  the 
two,  is  estimated  at  about  700,000,  of  which,  about  584,000  are  depastured 
on  the  downs,  and  the  rest  on  the  cultivated  land ;  the  fleeces  of  the  former 
are  supposed  to  weigh,  at  an  average,  2f  lbs.,  uad  those  of  the  latter  4  lbs. ; 
producing,  together,  about  8,650  packs  of  wool.  The  irrigation  of  water 
meadows  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  in  South  Wiltshire,  and  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale.  Many  hogs  are  kept;  and  Wiltshire  bacon  is 
highly  esteemed.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  towns  of  South  Wiltshire,  a 
good  deal  of  garden  husbandry  is  carried  on.  Average  rent  of  land, 
IBs,  S^d,  an  acre.  Stonehenge  stands,  in  rude  magnificence,  in  the  middle 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  It  is  a  collection  of  vast  stones,  disposed  endwise, 
in  circles,  some  of  them  being  joined  by  immense  blocks,  stretching  from  the 
top  of  one  to  that  of  another.  The  manufactures  of  Wiltshire  are  con- 
siderable :  they  consist  principally  of  various  descriptions  of  superfine  woollen 
goods,  made  at  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Westbury,  &c. ;  thicksets  and  other 
sorts  of  cotton  goods  are  also  prepared,  though  in  small  quantities.  Wilton 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  a  carpet  manufactory,  established  by  one  of  the 
earls  of  Pembroke ;  but  this,  though  it  has  latterly  increased,  is  not  so  con- 
siderable as  formerly.  Some  articles  of  a  superior  description  of  cutlery  are 
produced  at  Salisbury ;  but,  speaking  ^nerally,  manuflEictures  of  all  sorts  are 
nere,  as  in  the  other  southern  counties,  on  the  decline.  Principal  rivers, 
Thames,  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  and  Kennet.  Exclusive  of  some  local 
jurisdictions,  Wilts  contains  28  hundreds,  and  300  parishes.    It  returns  18 
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members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  covaity ;  2  for  the  city  of  Salisbury; 
8  each  for  tne  boroughs  of  Chippenham,  Cricklade,  Devises,  and  Marl- 
borough ;  and  1  each  for  Calne,  Maimesbury,  Westbury,  and  Wilton.  Principal 
towns  and  population  in  1831, —  Trowbridge,  10,863;  Salisbury  city,  9,876; 
Chippenham,  5,270;  Calne,  4,876.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  239,181. 
Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  189,089/.  Annual  value  of 
real  property  in  1815,  1,215,619/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do., 
376,071/. 

Hampthire^  Southampton^  or  HanU^  a  maritime  county,  including  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berks;  on  the  east,  by  Surrey  and 
Sussex;  on  the  west,  by  Wilts  and  Dorset;  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
English  Channel.  It  contains  1,040,000  acres,  of  which,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
contains  about  a  twelfth  part;  and,  including  the  island,  900,000  acres  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  m^ow,  and  pasture.  This  county  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  a^eable  in  England.  Its  surface  is  varied,  with  gently  risine 
hills  and  fruitftil  vales ;  while  its  climate  is  peculiarly  mild  and  genial.  Soil 
various,  but  the  greater  portion  chalky.  The  northern  districts,  towards 
Berkshire,  are,  in  parts,  hiHy ;  but  between  Basingstoke  and  Silchester  there 
is  some  of  the  finest  wheat  and  bean  land  in  the  county.  A  brond 
zone  of  chalky  hills,  or  downs,  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  extends 
across  the  county  from  the  borders  of  Salisbury  Plain,  on  the  west,  to 
Dockingfield,  Petersfield,  and  Blendworth,  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  The  south-western  district,  or  the  country  lying  between  South- 
ampton Water  and  Dorsetshire,  is  principally  occupied  by  the  New  Forest, 
and  by  extensive  heaths.  To  the  north  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  there  is  a 
considerable  tract  of  forest  and  down  land.    But  in  the  southern  and  middle 

Jarts  of  the  county,  and  particularly  in  the  vales  watered  by  the  Anton,  the 
tchen,  and  other  rivers,  there  are  large  tracts  of  very  ^ood  land,  and  some  of 
the  finest  water  meadows  in  England.    Marsh  land  is  found  at  different 
places  on  the  coast,  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  Southampton  Water, 
near  Fawley,  but  not  to  any  ereat  extent.     Principal  crops,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  a  few  peas.    Turnips  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  on 
the  light  calcareous  soils.     Saintfom,  also,  is  grown  to  a  greater  extent  on 
the  chalky  soils  of  Hampshire,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
But  arable  husbandry,  though  much  unproved  during  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
has  not  attained  the  perfection  that  might  have  been  expected.     It  is  usual 
to  prohibit  a  tenant  from  taking  two  wheal  crops  in  succession ;  but  two 
white  crops  not  being  commonly  objected  to,  oats  fi-equently  follow  wheat ; 
so  that  tne  land,  in  many  places,  is  impoverished  and  worn  out.    But  this 
pernicious  practice  is  on  the  wane.  —  (Kennedy  and  Grainger,  vol.  i.  p.  242.) 
The  old  Hampshire  plough,  usually  drawn  by  four  large  heavy  horses,  is  a 
bulky,  clumsy  implement;   but  ploughs  of  an  improved  construction,  and 
made  wholly  of  iron,  are  now  in  general  use.     The  patent  Hampshire  waggon 
is  formed  by  uniting  two  carts,  and  bolting  them  firmly  together.    There  are 
aome  considerable  hop  plantations  in  the  parishes  eastward  of  Alton,  and 
bordering  on  Surrey.    The  cattle  consist  of  various  breeds ;  but  along  the 
coast,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Aldemey  or  smaller  breed  of  Norman 
cattle  predominates ;  in  other  parts  of  the  county  Devons,  or  a  cross  be- 
tween them  and  the  Aldemey,  are  most  common.    The  dairy  is  not  much 
attended  to;  and  but  little  more  butter  is  made  than  is  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  county.  The  sheep  consist  of  various  breeds.   In  the  forest 
lands,  tne  heath  sheep,  and  the  old  Wilts  breed,  were  formerly  the  most 
prevalent ;  but  they  have  since  been  much  crossed  with  other  breeds,  and, 
m  some  degree,  superseded  by  the  South  Downs.    The  stock  of  sheep  is  very 
large;  being  estimated  at  above  516,000  in  the  mainland,  and  above  60,000 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  above 
7,450  packs.    The  sheep  fair,  held  at  Weyhill,  near  Andover,  in  this  county. 
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18  the  best  attended,  and  roost  important  of  any  in  England.  A  great  many 
amali  hardy  horses  are  bred  in  the  forest  landis  and  on  the  heaths.  Hants 
is  fimooiis  for  its  bacon ;  its  superiority  does  not,  however,  depend  on  the 
excellence  of  the  native  breed  of  ho^,  these  being  coarse,  raw-boned,  and 
long-sided.  The  pure  native  breed  is  now,  however,  seldom  met  with ;  the 
prevailing  breed  being  that  of  Berkshire,  or  a  cross  between  it  and  the  native 
breed,  or  the  Chinese,  or  other  variety.  Estates  mostly  large ;  only  a  small 
part  of  the  county  belongs  to,  or  is  cultivated  by,  yeomen.  Farms  of  all  sizes; 
in  die  central  parts  of  the  county  they  are  laige,  many  comprising  400  and 
500  acres,  but  m  the  other  parts  they  are  a  ^ood  deal  smaller,  l^til  lately, 
they  were  mostly  let  on  lease ;  the  pemiaous  practice  of  tenancy  at  will 
is,  however,  gaining  ground.  Farm  houses  generally  good.  Many  of  the 
farm  buildings  are  of  timber.  Average  rent  of  land,  lU.  5d.  an  acre. 
The  New  Forest  contains,  at  present,  about  92,000  acres,  but  it  was  for- 
merly much  larger.  It  occupies  the  whole  country  between  Southampton 
Water  on  the  east,  the  British  Channel  on  the  south,  and  the  Avon  on 
the  west.  William  the  Conqueror  is  generally  believed  to  have  afforested 
this  immense  tract,  destroying,  for  that  purpose,  several  towns,  and  many 
villages  and  churches.  But  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established,  that 
there  is  but  little  foundation  for  these  statements;  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  tract  referred  to  had  been  a  forest  previously  to  the  conquest ;  and, 
that  the  injury  done  the  inhabitants,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  comparatively  trifling.*  Only  about  64,000  acres  of  forest  land  are  now 
the  property  of  the  crown ;  the  rest  of  the  land,  within  the  modem  limits  of 
the  Forest,  having  been  assigned  to  individuals.  Oak  and  beech  are  the 
prevailing  species  of  timber ;  but  there  are,  in  the  forest,  lar^e  tracts  of  heath. 
Besides  the  New  Forest,  there  are,  in  this  county,  the  remams  of  Bere  Alice, 
Holt,  Wobum,  and  other  forests ;  and  there  are  extensive  bush  woods  on 
all  the  chalk  lands.  A  great  deal  of  honey  is  collected  in  different  parts  of 
Hampshire ;  but  that  made  in  the  forest  is  most  esteemed.  If  we  except  the 
buildmg  of  ships  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  various  works  connected  with  their 
construction  and  outfit,  the  manufactures  of  Hants  are  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. Shalloons  and  serges  were  formerly  made  at  Andover,  Romsey, 
and  other  places,  but  tlie  business  is  now  much  declined.  There  are  silk  miUs 
at  Overton,  and  straw  bonnets  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The 
malting  buaness  is  carried  on  upon  a  Inree  scale.  Mmerals  o£  little  importance. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Avon,  which  runs  though  the  extreme  south-western  part 
of  the  county,  the  Anton,  and  the  Itchen.    The  Anton  rises  in  the  northern 

Carts  of  the  county,  near  Overton,  and,  passing  through  Whitchurch,  Stock- 
ridge,  and  Romsey,  falls  into  the  north-western  extremity  of  Southampton 
Water.  A  lateral  canal  accompanies  it  from  its  embouchure  to  Stockbridge 
and  Andover.  The  Itchen  rises  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  county ;  and 
passing  through  Winchester,  falls  into  Southampton  Water,  at  Southampton. 
It  has  been  rendered  navigable  as  far  as  Winchester.  The  noble  harbour  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  road  of  Spithead,  lie  in  the  sound,  which  divides  the 
mainland  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  —  (See  ante,  p.  65.)  Hants,  including  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  and  contains  298  parishes. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  50,389 ; 
Southampton,  19,324;  Winchester,  city,  9,212;  Lymington,  5,472.  Popu- 
lation of  county  in  1831,  314,313.  Amount  of  sums  expended  on  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1831,  215,229/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
1,240,547/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  923,714/. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  (the  VecHt  of  the  Romans)  lies  opposite  to  the  Hamp- 
shire coast,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  road  of  Spithead,  on  the  east, 
and  by  the  Solent,  or  West  Channel,  on  the  west.    From  the  southern  part 

*  BeauHu  of  England  amd  WoUm,  Hampshir*,  p.  158. 
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of  the  mainland,  below  Gosport,  across  the  channel  to  Burstead,  the  distance 
is  about  3  miles,  but  from  Hurst  Castle,  across  to  the  Isle,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  mile.  The  figure  of  the  island  is  rhomboidal,  having  its  sides  parallel 
to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  mainland.  From  its  eastern  to  its  western  angle, 
the  distance  is  about  22  miles,  and,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern, 
about  13.  It  contains  86,810  acres.  The  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  hills,  dales,  towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  A  range 
of  chalk  hills  extends  lengthwise  across  the  island,  affording  excellent  pasture 
for  sheep,  and  some  very  commanding  views.  The  cliffi,  on  the  south  coast, 
are  bold  and  precipitous,  and  being  undermined  by  the  sea,  portions  of  them 
occasionally  fall  into  it.  The  cli£&  called  the  Needles,  on  the  western  angle, 
are  lofly,  detached,  almost  perpendicular,  and  strikingly  picturesque.  —  (See 
ante,  p.  65.)  One  of  the  tallest  of  these  cliffs,  bemg  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  waves*  was  overthrown  and  totally  disappeared  in  1782. 
Climate  extremely  mild,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  salubrious  in  England. 
Soil  loamy,  and  mostly  verv  fertile,  bein^  well  adapted  for   all   sorts   of 

r 'cultural  purposes.  The  husbandry  is  sunilar  to  that  on  the  good  soils  of 
mainland ;  and  the  island  has  a  verv  large  quantity  of  i^cultural  produce 
to  dispose  of  afler  supplying  its  own  inhabitants.  It  is  divioed  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  river  Medina.  Large  quantities  of  fine  sand  are  shipped 
from  Freshwater  Bay,  for  the  glass  and  china  manufactures  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  it  has  no  other  minerals  of  any  importance.  Population 
of  the  island  m  1831,  35,431. 

4.  DorteUlure,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties 
of  Wilts  and  Somerset ;  on  the  west  by  Devonshire ;  on  the  east  by  Hants ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  British  Channel.  It  contains  643,840  acres,  of  which 
above  570,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Face  of  the  country  plea- 
santly diversified.  Climate  dry  and  salubrious,  but  the  harvest  not  so  early  as 
in  other  districts  not  so  far  south.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  Survey  of  thi$ 
county,  estimates  its  surface  at  about  504,000  acres,  of  which  he  supposes 
161,000  consist  of  chalk  soil;  85,000  sand;  38,000  loam;  60,000  gravel; 
30,000  stonebrash;  117,000  clay^  and  13,000  miscellaneous.  Dorsetshire 
has  been  sometimes  termed  the  garden  of  England ;  but,  though  the  vale  of 
Blackmoor  traversed  by  the  Stour,  containing  about  170,000  acres,  and  some 
other  districts  in  the  west  part  of  the  county  and  along  the  coast,  be  eminently 
fertile,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  very  peculiar  title  to  this  epithet.  It 
contains  a  large  extent  of  chalkv  downs ;  between  Blandford  and  Hampshire 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  forest  land ;  and  round  Poole  Harbour  there 
are  many  thousand  acres  of  barren,  heathy  moors.  Property  in  large  estates. 
Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  the  greater  number  large.  Leases  less  common 
now  than  formerly.  Average  rent  of  land  15f.  2^  an  acre.  Arable  hus- 
bandry materially  unproved  by  the  adoption  of  a  better  rotation  of  crops; 
the  substitution  of  turnips  for  fallows  on  the  light  soils,  &c.  Hemp  and  flax 
a  eood  deal  grown,  but  less  than  formerly.  Water  meadows  extensive, 
and  their  management  well  understood.  The  greater  part  oi  the  county  in 
grass ;  being  devoted  either  to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  or  to  the  dairy  system. 
Sheep  short  wooUed,  and  reckoned  superior  to  most  others,  both  for  fattening 
their  lambs  and  bringing  them  early  forward.  Mr.  Parkinson  characterised 
**  the  Dorset  ewe  as  the  best  horned  ewe  in  the  kingdom,  those  of  Somerset 
excepted;  and  they  are  so  near  alike  that  few  people  know  the  difference." 
(^SteveruorCt  Survey,  p.  393.)  The  stock  pf  sheep  in  the  county  is  estimated 
at  about  632,000 ;  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  at  3}lbs.  and  the  total 
produce  of  wool  at  about  9,900  pa^cks.  Sheep-folding  extensively  practised. 
Cattle  of  no  peculiar  breed.  The  dairies  are  many  of  them  very  large.  Butter 
the  principal  product ;  the  cheese,  being  made  only  from  slummed  milk,  is 
generally  consumed  within  the  county.  Dairies  for  the  most  part  let  by  the 
farmers  at  so  much  a  cow,  and  several  of  the  lessees  are  known  to  have  made 
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considerable  fortunes.  Freestone  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  furnished  by  the 
quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  large  quantities  being  shipped  from  it  for  the 
metropolis  and  other  places.  Purb^k  furnishes  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire 
with  supplies  of  the  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  earthen- 
ware. Tnere  are  considerable  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  at  Bridport  and 
Beaminster.  Shirt-buttons  are  made  in  lar^  quantities  at  Shaftesbury  and 
Blandford ;  white  baize  at  Sturminster ;  silk  is  spun  at  Sherborne ;  and  there 
is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  baskets  and  other  small  articles.  Principal 
rivers,  Stour  and  Frome.  Dorset  contains  34  hundreds,  distributed  into  5  di- 
visions and  271  parishes.  It  returns  14  members  to  parliament;  viz.,  3  for 
the  county;  2  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  and 
Weymouth;  and  1  for  Shaftesbury  and  Wareham.  Principal  towns  and 
population  in  1831,  —  Poole,  8,216;  Shaftesbury  and  the  adjoining  parishes, 
8,698 ;  Weymouth  and  Melcorobe  Regis,  7,665.  Population  of  county  in 
1831,  159,252.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1832,  90,488/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  726,264/.;  profits  of  trade  and  pro- 
fessions in  do.,  241,634/. 

South'Westem  DittricL 

1.  Somersetshire,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Gloucester; 
on  the  east  by  Wilts ;  on  the  south  by  Dorset  and  Devon ;  and  by  the  latter 
on  the  west.  It  contains  1,052,800  acres,  of  which  about  900,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of 
Yorkshire,  there  is  no  county  in  England  that  has  a  greater  variety  of  surface 
and  soil  than  Somerset.  In  some  places,  particularly  in  its  western  and  north- 
easterly divisions,  it  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous ;  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
county,  between  the  rivers  Ax  and  Parry,  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  oT 
marsh  land,  which,  in  some  places,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility  (see  antiy 
p.  33.) ;  in  other  places,  again,  there  are  extensive  moors,  of  which 
Exmoor,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  county,  is  the  principal  (ante, 
p.  20.)  But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  county  contains  a  large  extent 
of  land  equally  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage.  The  vale  of  Taunton, 
already  described  (p.  24.),  b  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  tracts  in 
the  kingdom.  Tillage  husbandry  is  neither  extensively  carried  on,  nor  in  the 
most  wproved  manner.  The  land  is  not  injured  by  overcropping,  but  it  is  not 
properly  wrought,  and  is  frequently  foul  and  out  of  order.  Pnncipal  crops, 
wheat,  oats,  Iwurley,  and  beans.  La  the  southern  and  interior  parts  the  rota- 
tion is,  1st,  fallow;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  beans,  or  seeds;  4tb,  oats :  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  it  is  generally,  Ist,  fallow;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  oats,  or  barley ; 
4th,  seeds.  Potatoes  are  pretty  extensively  grown,  but  turnips  are  not  cul- 
tivated to  any  extent  in  any  part  of  the  county.  Lime  is  frequently  used  on 
the  arable  land ;  and,  with  tne  exception  of  dung,  is  the  only  manure  that  is 
employed.  Drilling  but  little  practised ;  beans  mostly  planted  by  the  dibble. 
Labourers  said  to  be  indolent;  and  that  they  seem,  when  employed,  as  if 
they  would  rather  stand  still  than  exert  themselves.  —  (Kennedy  and  Gram- 
eery  vol.  i.  p.  306.)  A  large  proportion  of  the  county  is  in  grass ;  the  dairy  and 
fattenii^  systems  being  both  extensively  carried  on.  Cattle  principally  of  the 
Devonshire  breed,  but  a  great  varietv  of  other  breeds  are  met  with.  The  cele- 
brated Chedder  cheese  is  so  called  from  a  villiaee  of  that  name  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mendip  Hills ;  but  it  is  now  principuly  made  in  the  marshes  round 
Glastonbiuy.  Bridgewater  cheese  is  made  from  the  marshes  between  that 
town  and  Cross.  Tne  stock  of  sheep  in  Somersetshire  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  500,000  head,  partly  long  and  partly  short  woolled ;  and  are  estimatCKJ 
to  produce  in  all  about  10,500  packs  a  year.  Large  quantities  of  excellent 
cyder  are  made  in  various  parts,  but  particulariy  in  the  vale  of  Taunton.  The 
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mroods  and  woodlands  in  different  parts  of  the  county  are  supposed,  in  all,  to 
cover  a  space  of  firom  20,000  to  25,000  acres ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  stately  growth  of  its  hcxigerow  timber.  Property  very  variously  divided ; 
some  large  estates,  but  a  good  deal  of  land  occupied  by  yeomen  who  farm 
their  own  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  the  majority  small.  Leases, 
when  granted,  are  usually  for  8  or  12  years;  in  many  instances,  however, 
farmers  hold  at  will.  Average  rent  of  land,  25«.  9^.  an  acre.  *  Mineral  pro- 
ducts numerous  and  valuable,  consisting  principally  of  coal,  lead,  calamine, 
fuller's  earth,  limestone,  freestone,  &c.  Owing,  however,  to  the  lead  mines 
having  been  nearly  exhausted,  or  becoming  more  difficult  to  work,  the  pro- 
duce of  lead  is  now  quite  inconsiderable.  The  woollen  manufacture  used 
to  be  extensively  carried  on  at  Taunton ;  but  it  has  given  place  to  the  silk 
trade,  introduced  in  1778,  and  at  present  prosecuted  on  a  prettv  large  scale. 
The  manufacture  is  still,  however,  carried  on  at  Frome,  Shepton  Mal- 
let, Wellington,  and  some  other  places  in  the  county,  but  it  has  long  been 
in  a  declining  state.  Oloves  mrgely  manfactiu-ed  at  Yeovil.  Principal 
rivers,  Jlower  Avon  (ante,  p.  40.),  Ax,  Brue,  Parret,  and  Exe.  The  Parret 
is  navigable  from  Langport  to  its  mouth.  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  are 
united  by  a  canal ;  and  there  are  canals  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Somersetshire  is  divided  into  40  hundreds,  and  7  liberties ;  and  contains  475 
parishes.  It  returns  13  members  to  parliament ;  vie.,  4  for  the  county,  2  each 
for  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells,  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bridgewater  and 
Taunton,  and  1  for  Frome.  Principal  towns,  and  population,  in  1831 ;  Bath 
city  50,802,  Wells  6,649,  Frome  12,240,  Taunton  1 1.139,  Yeovil  5,921.  Po- 
pulation  of  county  in  ]  83 1, 403,908.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  1832,  184,595/.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  2,308,723/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  1,329,266/.  f 

2.  Devonshire^  an  extensive  maritime  county,  having  on  the  north  and 
north-west  the  Bristol,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  the  English,  Channel ; 
on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Cornwall ;  and  on  the  north-east  and  east  by 
Somerset  and  Dorset.  It  contains  1,654,400  acres,  of  which  about  1,200,000 
fre  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  and  soil  very  various.  Dartmoor, 
mid  the  immediately  contiguous  country,  extending  from  Okehampton  on  the 
north  to  Ugborough  on  the  south,  and  from  Ilsington,  on  the  east,  to  near  Ta- 
Ytttock  on  the  west,  exhibits  an  assembly  of  mountains,  rugged  moors,  and 
swanqpy  morasses,  being  one  of  the  least  valuable  tracts  in  the  kingdom  —  (see 
anU,  ps^^O  But,  with  the  exception  of  this,  and  some  other  hilly  and  moorish 
districts^  of^ inferior  extent,  the  county  consists  generally  of  good  land.  It 
has  several  extensive  and  well-sheltered  vales,  denominated  **  the  gardens  of 
the  west,"  of  which  that  of  Exeter  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  soil  con- 
sists principahy  of  a  reddish  loam,  which,  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
south,  is  largely  intermixed  with  sand.  Climate  mild ;  but,  owing  to  the 
advanced  position  of  the  county  in  the  ocean,  it  is  unusually  moist.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance,  more  than  any  thine  else,  that  the  harvests  in  most  parts 
of  this  county,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall,  are  generally  later  by  a  fortnignt  at 
least  than  in  the  midland  counties,  2^®  or  even  3°  more  to  the  north.  Agri- 
culture not  nearly  so  advanced  as  in  many  other  counties.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Vancouver  (Survey  of  Devonshire ,  p.  44.^,  that  it  was  common  in  North 
Devon,  about  25  years  ago,  to  authorise  tne  tenants  to  take  3  or  4  white 
crops  in  succession  f     And,  though  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  destructive 

*  With  the  exception  of  Leicester  and  Middlesex,  the  latter  of  which,  having  the 
metropolis  within  it,  cannot  be  compared  with  any  other  district,  this  is  the  highest 
rent  of  any  county  in  England.  This  is,  perhaps,  ascribable  to  the  great  extent 
and  excellence  of  the  pastures  of  Somerset. 

f  The  Survey  of  Somer»eUhire  is  very  defective.  It  was  published  so  far  back  as 
1797,  and  communicates  but  little  information  on  which  it  would  now  be  safe  im- 
pliciUy  to  depend. 
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than  such  a  practice,  it  is  afiirmed  that  no  native  of  the  district  would 
take  a  farm  unless  he  were  allowed  this  licence.     But  Messrs.  Kennedy 
and  Grainger  state,  that  the  custom  as  to  tillage  has  been  so  far  improved^ 
that  tenants  are  now  generally  restrained  from  taking  more  than  2  white 
crops  in  succession  under  any  circumstances,  and  two  wheat  crops  unless 
after  fallow  —  (vol.  I.  p.  198 J.     The    most  usual  rotation  is,  1st,  wheat 
from  a  ley;   2d,  barley,  or  oats;   3d,  seeds:   or,  1st,  wheat;   2d,  turnips; 
3d,  wheat.      The   latter,   were   it  properly    manag^,.  would,  no   doubt, 
answer    extremely  well;    but  there  is,   throughout    the  county,  a  great 
want  of  any  r^ular  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  crops  are  yery  inferior. 
The  wheat  harvest  in  Devonshire,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  must  have  been  a  species  of  saturnalia :  in  some  parts  the  people 
engaged  in  it  received  no  wages  other  than  their  victuals  and  drink ;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  a  more  than  adequate  compensation  for  their  services. 
We  understand,  however,  that  these  practices  have  now  fallen  into  com- 
parative disuse.  —  (^Vancouver* t  Survey  of  Devon,  p.  146.)     Barley  formerly 
constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  bread-corn  used  in  farm-houses  and  by 
the  peasantry ;  but  within  the  last  20  years  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  has  been 
so  much  extended  as  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  that  made 
of  barley.      Potatoes  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county ;  large  quantities  being  shipped  at  Dartmouth  and  other 
towns.  Sea^weed  and  sea-sand  are  frequently  used  as  manure,  and  often  with 
very  good  effect.     Orchards,  especially  those  on  the  western  side  of  the 
county,  very  extensive,  and  much  depended  on.     Their  produce  is  estimated 
to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  3}  hhds.  of  cyder  per  acre.    Though 
of  various  sorts,  Devonshire  cyder  may,  speaking  generally,  be  said  to  be  harsh 
and  acid ;  and  to  these  qualities,  and  tne  fre^om  with  which  it  is  dnmk, 
is  ascribed  a  species  of  colic  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders.    Devon- 
shire breed  of  cattle  reckoned  one  of  the  best  in  the  empire.     They  fatten 
easily,  yield  excellent  beef,  and  are  superior  to  all  other  breeds  in  field  labour ; 
being,  though  rather  light,  active,  docile,  and  willing  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost.    They  are  extensively  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field  and 
on  the  road.     As  respects  the  dairy,  they  are,  perhaps,  inferior  to  some  other 
breeds ;  but  their  mUk,  though  deficient  in  quantity,  yields  more  than  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  cream  and  butter.  In  the  vale  of  Exeter,  which  is  a  dairy 
district,  there  are  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Dairies,  indeed,in  most  parts  of  the  county, 
are  an  important  source  of  profit.    The  farmers  frequently  let  their  cows  to 
a  dairyman  by  the  year  at  so  much  a  head ;  but  the  most  industrious  uni- 
formly undertake  the  management  of  the  dairy.    This  county  is  famous  for 
its  clotted  cream.    The  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  breeds  of  sheep  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  indigenous  varieties  belonging  to  the  county ;  but  most 
other  British  varieties  are  met  with  in  it.    Tne  total  stock  of  sheep  is  esti- 
mated at  about  630,000,  of  which  nearly  200,000  produce  heavy  fleeces  of 
long  combuig  wool.     The  total  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  about 
15,500  packs.     Horses,  a  small  compact  breed ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  less- 
attended  to  and  worse  treated  in  this  than  in  any  other  English  county; 
a  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Devonshire  oxen,  and 
their  more  general  employment.      Property  much  subdivided.     Farms  of 
all  sizes,  from   5/.  to  500/.  a  year;   but  the  great  majority  small.     The 
small  occupiers,  like  their  brethren  elsewhere,  are  said  to  work  hard,  and 
to  fare  very  indifferently.    Farm-houses  and  offices  rather  inferior ;  and,  in 
North  Devon, they  are  said  to  be  situated  so  as  "  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of 
ingenuity  to  dispose  and  place  them  where  the  purposes  of  their  establish- 
ment could  be  worse,  or  more  ineffectually  answered."  —  (Survey,  p.  86.) 
Average  rent  of  land,  14f.  B\d.  an  acre.     Tin,  copper,  lead,  iron  ore,  and 
manganese  are  met  with ;  and  the  first  2  are  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Granite,  freestone,  limestone,  and  slate  are  particularly  abundant.  The  woollen 
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manufacture,  which  was  formerly  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Exeter, 
Crediton,  and  other  parts  of  the  county,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  lace 
manufacture  of  Homton  is,  unfortunately,  also  in  this  predicament.  The 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Exe,  the  Dart,  and  the  Tamar,  falling  into  the 
JSnglish  Channel.  The  Tamar  divides  Devon  from  Cornwall.  The  Taw  and 
the  Torridge  unite  in  a  large  estuary  communicating  with  Barnstaple  Bay,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  county.  Several  canals  have  been  completed, 
and  others  have  been  projected.  DeVon  contains  33  hundreds,  and  465 
parishes.  It  returns  22  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county ;  2  for 
the  city  of  Exeter ;  2  each  for  the  burghs  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Barn- 
staple, Honiton,  Tavistock,  Tiverton,  and  Totnes ;  and  1  each  for  the  burghs 
of  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth*  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, — 
Devonport,  44,454;  Plymouth,  31,080;  Exeter  city,  28,201 ;  Tiverton,  9,766 ; 
Tavistock,  5,602.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  494,168.  Sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1832,  226,891/.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
in  1815,  1,924,912/.;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  757,444/. 

3.  Cornwall,  a  maritime  county,  and  the  most  westerly  in  England,  is  every 
where  bounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  its  eastern  side,  which  borders  upon 
Devonshire,  from  which  it  is  principally  separated  by  the  Tamar.  It  contains 
851,200  acres,  of  which  about  650,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The 
appearance  of  Cornwall  is  not  inviting.  Surface  rugged,  and  in  many  places 
incumbered  with  immense  masses  of  granite.  Brown  Willy,  the  highest 
hill,  has  an  elevation  of  1,368  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  a 
moorish  sterile  tract  of  great  extent,  stretching  from  Davidstow,  on  the  north, 
to  near  St.  Neot*s,  on  the  south,  and  from  North-hill,  on  the  east,  to  Blisland, 
on  the  west.  But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile 
land,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Alan,  the  Fowey,  and  the  Fal.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  soil  is  light,  and  is  largely  intermixed  with  gravel.  The 
country  is  bare  of  wood ;  but  a  good  many  plantations  have  been  formed  of 
late  years,  especially  in  the  eastern  parts  ac^oining  Devonshire.  The  climate 
of  Cornwall,  particularly  of  the  western  parts,  has  been  highly  commended  on 
account  of  the  superior  equality  of  its  temperature ;  the  land  being  so  much 
embosomed  in  the  Atlantic,  that  it  is  neither  sultry  in  summer,  nor  particu- 
larly cold  in  winter.  At  Penzance  and  Mount's  Bay,  frost,  if  it  occur,  is  but 
of  a  few  hours*  duration ;  and  snow  seldom  falls,  and  still  seldomer  lies  for  any 
considerable  period.  The  progress  of  vegetation  is  but  little  checked  during 
the  winter  months,  and  the  meadows  retain  their  verdure  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and 
coolness  of  the  summers,  the  fruit  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  raised  in  the 
more  easterly  and  midland  counties.  The  grape  rarely  ripens  in  the  open  air ; 
and  even  the  walnut  and  common  hazel-nut  seldom  bear  fruit.  Cornwall  is 
very  subject  to  frequent  rains,  but  they  are  not  verv  heavy;  and  the  quantity 
that  falls  is  said  to  be  rather  under  the  mean  of  all  England.  According  to 
Dr.  Paris  (to  whose  Gtude  to  Mount* s  Bay  and  the  LantTs  End,  pp.  6 — 13.,  we 
are  indebted  for  these  particulars^,  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall  are  a  pecu- 
liarly eligible  residence  f6r  invalids.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
its  remote  situation,  agriculture  is  considerably  advanced  in  Cornwall.  Wheats 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  the  crops  most  commonly  cultivated.  With  the  oats 
is  included  the  naked  oat,  provincially  called  pillar,  from  the  Cornish  word 
pilez,  bald.  It  is  principally  used  in  raakinp  gruel  for  calves,  and  as  food  for 
poultrv-  The  usual  rotation  is,  1st,  wheat  from  a  ley ;  2d,  oats ;  3d,  potatoes, 
or  turnips ;  4th,  barley ;  5th,  seeds,  which  remain  down  at  least  3  years. 
Potatoes  are  very  extensively  cultivated.  In  the  vicinity  of  Penzance  the 
land  produces  2  crops  in  a  season  ;  and  an  acre  has  been  known  to  yield  300 
bushels  (Winchester  measure)  of  early  potatoes  for  the  first  crop,  and  600 
bushels,  of  a  later  species,  for  the  second  1  Lime  is  largely  employed  as  a 
manure,  as  are  sea-sand  and  weeds,  refuse  pilchards,  &c.     Cattle  of  various 
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breeds.  The  indigenous  variety  is  small,  black,  hardy,  and  coarse ;  but  the 
prevailing  breed  is  a  cross  between  the  native  variety  and  the  North  Devons. 
But  little  cheese  is  made  in  Cornwall,  and  that  little  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
bad.  The  excellence  of  the  Cornish  butter,  of  which  considerable  quantities 
are  made,  is,  however,  universally  admitted.  The  stock  of  sheep  in  Cornwall 
is  estimated  at  about  200,000,  producing  5,900  packs  of  wool  a  year.    Pro- 

Eerty  much  divided,  and  **  vexatiously  intermixed."  Farms  mostly  small,  and 
eld  under  lease  for  14  or  21  years.  The  custom  of  the  county  as  to  the 
entry  to  farms  is  bad,  wad  has  a  very  injurious  influence  on  agriculture. 
Average  rent  of  land,  lOt.  3j//.  an  acre.  Cornwall  is  famous  for  its  tin  and 
copper  mines,  which  rank  among  the  most  productive  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  The  tin  mines  are  believ^  to  have  been  wrought  from  the  era  of  the 
PhcBnicians;  but  the  copper  mines,  though  discovered  at  a  comparatively 
recent  epoch,  are  now  become  of  far  greater  value  and  importance.  —  (See 
section  on  Minerals.')  There  are  also  mines  of  lead,  slate,  soapstone,  and  small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  met  with.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  carried 
on  along  the  coast,  particularly  at  St.  Ives,  Mount's  Bay  and  Mevagissey ;  and 
is  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  county.  —  (  Sc^  Fisheries.')  Principal 
rivers,  Tamar,  Lynher,  Fowey,  Camel,  and  Fal.  Cornwall  contains  9  hun- 
dreds, and  203  parishes.  It  used  to  return  42  members  to  pariiament,  but  now 
it  returns  only  14 ;  viz.,  4  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bodmin, 
Falmouth,  and  Truro  $  and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Helston,  St.  Ives, 
Launceston,  and  Liskeard.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1631, — Truro, 
1 1,417 ;  Hebton,  10,845 ;  Penzance,  8,621 ;  St.  Ives,  7,115;  Falmouth,  7,284. 
Population  of  the  county  in  1831,  302,440.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1832,  100,313/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
922,259/. ;  profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  230,112/. 

Wales, 

This  ancient  principality  has  a  large  extent  of  sea-coast,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  on  the  west,  by  St.  George's  Channel ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Cheshire.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
North  and  South  Wales,  the  former  contsuning  the  counties  of  Anglesea  *, 
Caernarvon,  Denb^h,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery ;  and  the  latter, 
tiiose  of  Brecon,  Caermarthen,  Cardigan,  Glunorgan,  Pembroke,  and  Rad- 
nor. In  all,  Wales  is  supposed  to  contain  4^752,000  acres,  of  which  3,1 17,000 
are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  mountainous  and  hilly. 
Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonshire,  the  hkhest  mountain  in  Wales,  is  elevated 
3,571  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  ^ader  Idris  and  Cader  Ferwyn,  both  in 
Merionethshire,  have  an  elevation,  thf;  former  of  2,914,  the  latter  of  2,563 
feet ;  the  Beacons  in  Brecknockshire  rise  to  the  height  of  2,862 ;  Plynlira- 
roon  in  Cardiganshire  to  2,463  feet ;  and  there  are  many  other  mountains 
dispersed  through  the  principality  of  an  altitude  varying  from  1^500  to  2,300 
feet.  The  climate  is  raoister  than  that  of  Endand,  in  the  proportion  of  94^ 
the  average  number  of  inches  of  rain  which  fall  in  Wales,  to  22,  the  average 
fall  in  England.  The  temperature  is  materially  affected  by  the  elevation  of 
the  land ;  in  the  vales  it  is  unusually  mild ;  on  the  more  elevated  grounds  and 
mountainous  ridges  it  is  cold  and  piercing ;  but  even  in  the  northern  counties 
the  firosts  are  seldom  of  long  continuance.  The  vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Pembrokeshire,  -are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  mildness 

*  This  island  is  celebrated  as  the  Mona  of  Tacitus.  It  was  the  principsl  seat  of 
the  religion  of  the  Druids,  its  groves  being  stevis  tuperstitionibus  sacri,  —  (^Aunal 
lib.  xiv.  §30.)  Aaglesea  b  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Menai  Bridge. 
—  (See  ant^,  p.  58. )    It  contains  1 73,440  scree. 
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of  their  climate.  Snow  never  lies  long  on  the  ground ;  and  myrtles,  arbutus, 
and  other  tender  shrubs,  bear  the  open  air  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Owing,  however,  to  its  humidity,  the  clunate  of  Wales  is 
more  suitable  to  pa8tiu*a^  than  to  the  raising  of  corn.     The  soil  is,  for  the  most 

Eart,  of  an  inferior  descnption ;  but  there  are  some  vales  of  extraordinary  ferti- 
ty.   Of  these  the  principal  are  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  in  the  north ;  and  the  vale,  or 
rather  level,  of  Glamorgan  in  the  south.  The  latter  is  very  extensive ;  it  consists 
principally  of  clay  soil,  and,  when  well  cultivated,  produces  the  finest  crops  of 
wheat.    The  agriculture  of  Wales  is  altogether  bad.   Improvements  have  made 
less  progress  in  it  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  empire.     Speakinc  of 
Caermarthenshire,  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Grainger  observe,  — ''  The  sou  is 
very  fertile ;  it  in  general  consists  of  a  sandy  loam ;  nor  is  there  finer  land 
any  where  in  Great  Britain  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  this  county, 
either  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  or  for  the  feeding  of  sheep.     These  advan- 
tages, however,  are  not  here  of  much  avail ;  as  whatever  requires  a  little 
trouble,  or  is  over  and  above  the  natural  productions  of  the  land,  is  thought 
quite  unnecessary,  and  is  totally  neglected.     There  never  existed,  indeed,  a 
country  more  erroneously  conducted,  as  to  its  agriculture,  than  Caermarthen- 
shire ;  nor  does  Wales  in  general  produce  half  what  ii  is  capable  of  doing  under 
proper  management*^ — (p.  169).    The  statements  of  the  same  gentlemen  in 
reference  to  Denbigh,  Glamorgan,  and  other  counties,  are  precisely  similar. 
A  rotation  of  crops,  on  sound  principles,  is  but  sddom  introduced.     In 
Caermarthenshire  '*  the  first  crop  is  wheat,  after  which  there  are  regularly  two 
crops  of  barley  taken,  and  then  oats  are  sown  as  long  as  they  will  grow. 
When  the  land  is  entirely  exhausted,  some  farmers  will  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  grass  seeds  to  lay  it  down,  but  others  let  it  return  again  naturally  to 
pasture,  and  it  then  has  rest  for  6  or  7  years  longer  before  it  goes  through 
the  same  round,  only  having  a  few  beasts  running  upon  it."  —  {Kennedy  and 
Grainger,  p.  172.)     in  Anglesea  it  was  customary,  about  20  years  ago,  to  take 
5  white  crops  in  succession,  most  of  which  were  so  poor  as  hardly  to  pay 
their  expenses ;  but  an  improved  system  is  in  course  of  being  gradually  in- 
troduced.   Oats  are  far  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other  species  of 
nain :  in  the  mountainous  districts  black  oats  are  most  frequently  raised. 
Turnips  and  potatoes  have  been  introduced ;  and  the  culture  of  both  is  ex- 
tending, but  particularly  that  of  the  latter.     The  Welsh  plough,  which  is  still 
in  common  use,  is  a  wretched  impl^nent :  it  does  not  cut,  but  tears  the 
ground  by  main  force.    The  land  is  frequently,  indeed,  not  more  than  half 
ploughed.     In  some  places  the  team  consists  of  a  pony  and  a  half-starved 
riding  horse,  or  a  pony  and  a  pair  of  small  oxen,  with  a  girl  to  drive  them. 
There  is  evei^  where  a  great  want  of  drainage.     The  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pastures.    In  the  vales  they  are  of  a 
lai^r  size  than  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  are  more  intermixed  with 
other  breeds.     The  small  native  Welsh  ponies  {Merlins)  are  now  seldom  met 
withy  except  in  Merioneth  and  Montgomery,  in  the  former  of  which  they  are  still 
raised  in  considerable  numbers.     They  are  sure  footed,  and  exceedingly  hardy. 
The  vales  of  Montgomery  have  been  long  noted  for  a  superior  breed  of  horses. 
The  rearing  of  black  cattle  is  a  principal  part  of  Welsh  husbandry,  the  farmers 
depending  mainly  on  them  for  the  means  of  paving  their  rent  and  other 
outgoings.      Cattle  difier  in  different  parts  of  the   country,  according   to 
Uie  abundance  of  food,  the  care  with  which  they  are  attended  to,  &c.     They 
mostly  belong  to  the  middle  homed  variety,  and  are  rather  stunted  in  their 
size.    Pembroke  and  Glamorganshire  have  probably  the  best  cattle.     A  cross 
between  an  Ayrshire  bull  and  a  Glamorgan  cow  has  recently  begun  to  be 
held  in  high  estimation ;  being  accounted  better  milkers,  hardier,  and  more 
easily  kept  than  the  native  cattle.    Numbers  of  small  black  cattle  are  raised 
in  Anglesea;  5,861  having  been  annually  sent  across  the  Menai  bridge,  at 
an  average  of  the  3  years  endmg  with  1833;  but  of  these  about  500  were 
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Irish *cattle  landed  at  Holyhead.  *  The  total  stock  of  sheep  is  esthnated  aC 
about  1»250,00,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  above  lO^OOO  packs.  The 
mutton  of  the  mountain  sheep  is  nighly  esteemed.  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  20k 
a  year  up  to  30,000/.  The  custom  of  j^velkind  formerly  prevailed  in  Wales, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  too  nunute  division  of  property.  "Eouality 
and  poverty  went  hand  in  hand.  But  when  the  custom  was  abousheci, 
and  alienation  permitted,  an  accumulation  of  lands  was  the  necessary  con* 
sequence,  which  became  very  prevalent  in  the  last  two  centuries  i  and  having 
amved  at  its  maximum  early  in  the  1 8th  century,  it  has,  since  that  perioo, 
shewn  some  instances  of  retrogradation."  —  (Davws*s  North  Walety  p.  76.) 
Farms  of  various  sizes,  some  large,  but  the  great  majority  small.  The  average 
size  of  those  in  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  firom  50  to  60  acres.  Leases  not 
uncommon,  but  ill-contrived ;  for  the  most  part  they  contain  no  regulations  as 
to  management,  so  that  the  farm  is  completely  exhausted  previously  to  the  close 
of  the  lease.  The  great  minority  of  the  old  (arm-houses  and  offices  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  and  very  ill-placed.  But  farm  buildings,  of  a  new  and  improved 
construction  and  appearance,  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  gradually  becoming  more  numerous.  Cottages  in  North 
Wales  used  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  those  of  Ireland,  but  they,  also,  are  im* 
proving.  Those  of  South  Wales  are  preferable.  In  Glamorganshire  the 
cottages  are  very  superior,  being  constructed  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  white>* 
washed  inside  and  outside.  In  Pembroke,  the  walls  of  the  cottages,  and  even 
farm  buildings,  frequently  consist  of  mud  or  cla^.  Average  rent  of  land, 
6f .  8<i.  an  acre.  Wales  is  particularly  rich  in  nunerals.  The  fSeunous  cop« 
per  mine  of  Par3rs,  in  Anglesea,  discovered  in  1768,  was,  for  many  years, 
singularly  productive;  but  it  is  now  much  fallen  oC  The  lead  mines  of 
Cardigan,  once  so  famous,  have  been  wholly  abandoned ;  and  those  of  Flint- 
shire have  declined.  The  latter,  however,  are  still  very  productive.  In 
1828,  the  lead  mines  of  Wales  are  estimated  to  have  produced,  in  all, 
12,000  tons  of  pig  lead;  of  which  Flint  and  Denbigh,  but  particularly 
the  former,  furnished  by  far  the  largest  portion."— *(JEn«y.  Metrop,  Part 
xxxix. p.  195.)  Both  divisions  of  the  principality  have  coal;  but  the  coal* 
field  of  South  Wales  is  the  largest  in  the  empire,  and  may,  for  all  pnu> 
tical  purposes,  be  looked  upon  as  inexhaustible.  Being,  also,  well  supplied 
with  ironstone,  as  soon  as  experience  had  disclosed  the  superiority  of 
Lord  Dudley's  plan  for  preparing  iron  by  means  of  pit-coal,  the  attention  of 
capitalists  and  speculators  began  to  be  particularly  directed  to  the  capabilities 
of  South  Wales  for  the  production  of  iron.  Works  were,  in  consequence,  com- 
menced at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  other  places,  not  long  afier  the  middle  of  last 
century ;  and  such  has  been  their  success,  that  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  South 
Wales  in  1830  was  estimated  at  277,000  tons,  while  that  made  in  Staffordshire 
and  the  rest  of  England  did  not  materially  exceed  300,000  tons.f  There  were, 
during  the  same  year,  25,000  tons  of  iron  produced  in  North  Wales .  The  Webh- 
slate  quarries,  particularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  are  very  extensive, 
and  furnish  slates  of  all  sizes,  and  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Limestone 
is  particularly  abundant.  Almost  all  the  copper  raised  in  Cornwall  is  carried 
to  Swansea,  and  other  places  in  South  Wales,  to  be  smelted ;  and,  in  all  that 
respects  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ores,  the  Welsh  are  equal,  if  not  supe^ 
nor,  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  district.  Woollens,  particularly  flannel, 
for  which  Wales  has  long  been  celebrated,  are  made  in  various  parts,  but 


*  Mr.  YouaU  says  (  Catde,  their  breeds,  ^.,  p.  59.)  that  at  least  10,000  Angh 
cattle  are  now  annuaUy  sent  across  the  Menai  bridge ;  but  the  official  statement, 
given  above,  shews  that  this  is  about  double  the  actual  number.  The  imports  of 
sheep  from  Anglesea  are  increasing.     They  amounted  in  1833  to  8,358. 

f  The  ironstone  of  Wales  is  poorer  than  the  ores  of  Stafford,  and  other  parts  of 
England;  but  the  contiguity  of  the  stone  to  coal,  and  the  comparative  fiwility 
with  which  both  are  raised,  more  than  compensates  for  the  poverty  of  the  matal* 
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more  largely  in  Montgomeryshire  than  anywhere  else.  Gloves  are  extensively 
manufactured  at  Denbigh ;  and  stockings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  Flint  and 
Denbigh.  The  towns  of  Mold  and  Holywell  are  particularly  distin|ui8hed  by 
their  activity  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  Welsh  language  is  still  in  com- 
mon use  in  most  parts  of  the  principality ;  but  most  individuals  now  understand 
English.  Wales  abounds  in  rivers.  The  great  rivers  Severn,  Dee,  and  Wye 
have  their  sources  in  the  principality ;  and  besides  these  there  are  the  Clwyd, 
Conway,  Wnion,  Dyfi,  Teify,  Towy,  Tawe,  Neath,  Taffe,  &c.  Some  of  these 
rivers  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance;  and  internal  communication  in 
South  Wales  is  now  much  &cilitated  by  means  of  canals  and  rail-roads.  The 
common  roads  of  the  principality,  which  at  no  distant  period  were  excessively 
bad,  have  within  these  few  years  been  very  much  improved.  Many  new  and 
comparatively  level  lines  have  been  cut,  and  most  of  the  old  lines  have  been 
materially  meliorated.  The  great  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  by  the 
Menai  Straits,  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  in  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  its  great 
extent  of  sea  coast,  and  the  advantage  it  enjoys  in  the  possession  of  Mmbrd 
Haven,  Wales  has  but  little  commerce  and  shipping.  Wales  contains  860 
parishes.  The  principality  returns  29  members  to  parliunent :  viz.,  2  each  for  the 
counties  of  Caermarthen,  Denbigh,  and  Glamorgan ;  1  each  for  the  counties 
of  Anglesea,  Brecon,  Cardigan,  Caernarvon,  Flint,  Merioneth,  Montgomery, 
Pembroke,  and  Radnor ;  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Brecon*  and  Merth^ 
Tydvil ;  and  1  each  for  the  several  districts  of  boroughs,  of  which  Beaumans, 
Caermarthen,  Cardigan,  Caernarvon,  Denbi^,  Flint,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Mont- 
gomery, Pembroke,  Haverfordwest,  and  Radnor  are  the  principal  or  returning 
boroughs.  Princi[Md  towns  and  population  in  1831, — Merthyr  Tydvil,  22,083 ; 
Swansea,  13,256;  Cardiff,  6,187;  Pembroke,  6,511.  Population  of  prin- 
cipality in  1821,  717,438;  in  1831,  805,236.  Sum  expended  for  the  rehef  of 
the  poor  in  1832,304,265/:  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,2,323,970/.; 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  400,807/. 

Islands, 

Exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Anglesea,  already  noticed  (on/^, 
p.  223.  229.),  there  are  a  few  islands  dependent  on  England,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal :  — 

Channel  Islands,  —  Tnese,  which  form  the  onlv  remains  of  the  Norman  pro- 
vinces once  subject  to  the  British  crown,  lie  in  the  English  Channel  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  peninsulated  department  of  La  Manche  in  France.  They 
consist  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  with  some  dependent  islets. 
Aldemey,  the  most  northerlv,  and  the  nearest  to  England,  is  about  55 
miles  south  from  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Jersey,  the  largest  and  most  valuable, 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  40,000  acres,  and  Guernsey  about  32,000.  The 
population  in  1831  was,  —  Jersey,  36,582;  Guernsey,  24,349;  Aldemey, 
1,045;  Sark,  54-3 ;  other  islands,  191 :  in  all  62,710. 

Jersey  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  has  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance. 
Guernsey  is  less  fruitful,  and  has  much  less  wood ;  but  it  also  possesses  a 
considerable  extent  of  productive  soil.  Climate  peculiarly  mild  and  agree- 
able. Agriculture,  even  in  Jersey,  the  most  improved  and  flourishing  of 
the  islands,  though  much  advanced,  is  still  far  behind.  This  seems  to 
be  principally  ascribable  to  the  minute  division  of  the  land ;  property 
having  been  so  much  frittered  down  by  the  law  of  equal  division,  that 
the  average  size  of  estates  does  not  exceed  fifteen  acres,  while  one  small 
field  has  sometimes  half  a  dozen  owners.  Wheat  and  barley,  especially 
the  former,  are  the  principal  com  crops  raised  in  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  the  produce  per  acre  of  wheat  is  very  large, 
being  nearly  5  Quarters.  We  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  very 
decidedly  beyond  the  mark;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  observing 
that  the  returns  make  the  produce  per  acre  of  wheat  and  barley  exactly  the 
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same.  —  (Pari,  Paper,  No.  74.  Ses8.  1835.)  Lucerne,  potatoes,  and  parsnips 
are  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  the  latter.  Cyder  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  Jersey ;  and  it  is  said  that,  at  an  average,  about  150,000 
gallons  a  year  are  exported.  Sea  weed  is  the  chief  article  of  manure  used  in 
all  these  islands ;  tiie  cutting  and  gathering  of  it  being  subjected  to  peculiar 
regulations. 

The  agriculture  of  Guernsey  is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of  Jersev. 
Cyder  is,  however,  less  an  object  of  attention.  The  produce  of  wheat  m 
Jersey  b  at  present  estimated  at  about  13,000  quarters  a  year,  and  that  of 
barley  at  about  3,200  quarters ;  being,  together,  about  adequate  to  supply 
haif  the  demand  of  the  (K>pulation.  In  Guernsey,  the  annual  average  growth 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  4,000  Quarters,  and  of  barley  at  3,800  Quarters ; 
making  only  about  a/mrM  part  or  the  quantity  required  for  its  supply.  The 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  importations  from  France,  the  north  of  Europe,  &c. ; 
and  it  has  been  suspected  that  some  portion  of  the  foreign  com  imported 
into  the  islands  finds  its  way  into  the  English  market  free  of  duties. — 
(Pari.  Papers,  Nos.  74.  and  289.  Sess.  1835.J  Land  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
brinn  a  very  high  rent. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  breed  of  cattle,  known 
in  this  country  bv  the  name  of  Alderney  or  Norman  cattle.  Thev  are  small, 
and  far  from  handsome ;  but  seem  to  be  well  suited  to  their  native  soil.  They  do 
not  give  much  milk ;  but  what  they  do  give  is  rich  and  excellent,  producing 
an  extra  quantity  of  very  superior  butter :  hence  their  general  introduction 
into  gentlemen's  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  Otherwise  the  breed  is  but 
little  esteemed  in  this  country.  In  the  islands,  however,  it  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation;  so  much  so  that,  in  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  im- 
portation of  any  other  description  of  cattle  is  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties !  —  (Inglu^s  Channel  Islands,  2d.  edit.  p.  129.)     Cattle,  and  thdr 

E ducts,  form  a  principal  article  of  export  from  Jersey.  But  few  sheep  are 
t.  The  oyster  fisheries  of  Jersey  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
le;  206,023  bushels  a  year  having  been  shipped  for  England,  at  an 
averajge  of  the  4  years  ending  with  1832.  The  peculiar  red-legged  Guernsey 
mutridge  is  now  extensively  introduced  into  England.  —  (See  an/e,p.  145.) 
The  islands  possess  some  valuable  quarries.  M^rsted  stockings,  ot  a  very 
fine  quality,  have  been  accounted  the  staple  manufacture  of  Jersey ;  and  she 
annually  exports  large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  made  of  leather  brought 
from  France. 

Owing  to  the  various  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  particularly  their  almost 
total  exemption  from  taxation,  their  being  allowed  to  export  all  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  islands  to  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  British  subjects,  and  their  favour- 
able situation  for  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade,  the  commerce  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  is  extensive  and  important.  Their  mercantile  marine  has 
rapidly  increased.  In  1832  Jersey  had  216  registered  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
20,250  tons,  exclusive  of  nearly'500  large  boats,  about  300  of  which  were 
engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  Guernsey  had,  at  the  same  time,  80  ships,  of 
the  burden  of  9,158  tons.  All  sorts  or  timber  and  cordage  being  admitted 
duty  firee  into  the  islands,  we  need  not  wonder  that  great  numbers  of  vessels 
are  now  annually  built  in  th«n ;  but  we  may  well  wonder  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  valuable  privilege  of  this  sort,  denied  to  the  ship-owners 
and  ship-builders  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

The  government  of  the  islands  is  in  the  hands  of  states,  some  mem- 
bers of  which  are  named  by  the  king,  while  others  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  others  sit  ex  officio.  Party  spirit  runs  very  high  in  Jersey.  The 
natives  speak  corrupt  French ;  and  are  industrious  and  penurious.  Causes 
are  determined  by  their  own  officers,  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  king 
in  council.  These  islands  are  a  very  costly  appanage  of  the  British  crown. 
They  have  been  fortified  at  an  immense  expense ;  and  their  defence  in  time 
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of  war  is  supposed  to  cost  fully  500,000/.  a  year,  which  has  to  be  wholly 
defrayed  by  England,  the  total  reyenue  collected  in  the  islands  not  amounting 
to  20,000/.  a  year.  Even  in  peace  they  occasion  a  heavy  charge.  The 
advantages  denved  from  their  possession  seem  neither  very  obvious  nor  very 
material.  Principal  towns,  St.  Helen's  in  Jersey,  and  St.  Peter-le-Port  in 
Ghiemsey.  The  former  had,  including  the  parish,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
16,027;  and  the  latter,  of  13,893.  —  (See  Quaifle't  Survey  of  Jertey  and 
Guemtey  :  and  Inglis^s  excellent  work  on  the  Channel  Islands.^ 

The  Sciliy  ItlarSi  lie  about  30  miles  west  by  south  from  the  Land's  End. 
The  total  number  of  islands  and  rocks  is  very  great ;  but  there  are  only 
about  half  a  dozen  of  any  importance.  St.  Mary's,  the  largest,  is  said  to 
contain  1,640  acres ;  their  entire  area,  as  given  in  the  population  returns,  is 
only  5,570  acres.  In  1831  they  had  a  population  of  2,465.  Small  quantities 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  raised ;  but  the  inhabitants,  who  are  often 
involved  in  great  distress,  principally  support  themselves  by  fishing.  They 
also  act  as  pUots  to  such  ships  as  may  require  their  services.  These  islands 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Casnterides^  or  tin  islands,  of  the  ancients. 
But  it  IS  most  probable  that  the  ancients  gave  this  name  to  the  western  parts 
of  Cornwall,  where  tin  mines  have  been  wrought  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
A  lighthouse  was  erected  on  St.  Agnes  island  in  1680,  the  lantern  of  which 
is  elevated  138  feet  above  high  water  mark.  It  is,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
survey,  in  lat.  4^*  53'  38''  N.,  long.  6°  \9'  23"  W.  • 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  English  island,  but  it  may  be 
as  well  described  here  as  any  where  else.  It  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
about  20  miles  from  the  Burrow  Head  in  Scotland ;  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  points  of  England  and  Ireland  not  being  much  more  considerable. 
It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  12  broad;  containing  about 
180,000  acres,  f     It  had  in  1831  a  population  of  41,000. 

Man  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  by  a  chain  of  mountains  that  runs 
through  it  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Sneafell,  the  highest  summit  in  the 
island,  is  elevated  2,004  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Soil  various,  for  the 
most  part  sandy  and  loamy,  but  stiff  clays  are  met  with.  It  is  nowhere  very 
productive.  Climate  milder  than  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  particularly  in  winter.  Frost  and  snow  rare,  and,  when  they  occur, 
of  but  short  continuance.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  greater  humidity 
of  the  climate,  the  summers  are  deficient  in  heat,  and  harvest  is  in  general 
rather  late.  The  mountains,  commons,  and  other  waste  lands,  are  supposed 
to  include  about  54,000  acres,  leaving  above  100,000  acres  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation.  Agriculture  a  good  deal  improved,  but  still  very  backward. 
The  extent  of  land  under  white  crops,  and  the  average  produce  of  each,  is 
estimated  to  be  — 

Wheat,  8,000  acres  at  2^  quarters  per  acre,  —  21,250  quarters. 
Barley,  5,000      —       4  ditto  20,000      do. 

Oats,  13,000      —       3  ditto  39,000       do. 

This  is  supposed  to  leave  a  surplus  of  about  5,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
3,000  of  barley,  over  the  consumption.  —  (^ParL  Paper^  No.  74.  Sess.  1835.) 

Potatoes  extensively  cultivated;  turnips,  also,  are  raised,  and  flax  for 
home  use.     Marl,  lime,  and  sea-weed  are  used  as  manures.     Man  had  a 

*  It  is  stated  (ant^,  p.  61*)  that  Sir  Goudesley  Shovel  was  wrecked  on  these 
islands  in  1705.  But  this  is  a  typographical  error;  the  catastrophe  occurred  on 
the  22d  of  October  1707. 

f  This  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Quayle,  in  his  Survey  of  the  island.  In  the 
Ptari.  Paper,  No.  74.  Sess.  1835,  the  island  is  said  to  contain  only  134,000  acres. 
Perhaps,  the  former  b  an  exaggerated  statement ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  below  the  mark. 
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native  breed  of  smally  hardy  cattle ;  but  they  are  now  rarelv  met  with,  th« 
existing  stock  being  a  mixture  of  various  breeds,  Irish  and  British.  Ayr- 
shire cattle  have  recently  been  introduced,  it  is  said,  with  much  advantage. 
The  native  sheep  of  the  island  are  small  and  hardv,  but  slow  feeders,  and 
long  in  coming  to  maturity.  They  are  mostly  wnite,  but  many  are  grey, 
some  black,  and  a  few  of  a  peculiar  dark  buff  colour.  This  breed  is  stul 
found  in  the  hUls,  but  the  lowluads  are  now  mostly  stocked  with  improved 
breeds.  Since  the  introduction  of  two-horse  ploughs,  the  native  breed  of 
small  hardy  horses  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplanted  by  others 
of  larger  size  and  strength.  Property  seems  formerly  to  nave  been  divided 
into  very  minute  and  nearly  equal  portions;  and  such  are  its  characteristics 
at  present.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  island  is  possessed  by  yeomen 
farming  their  own  little  estates,  consisting  of  from  10  to  200  acres;  and 
possessing  mostly  a  portion  of  lowland  with  hill  pasture.  There  are  but 
few  properties  in  the  island  worth  above  1,500/.  a  year. 

Man  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  herring  fishery ;  but  for 
several  years  past  it  has  been  comparatively  deserted  by  the  hemng  shoals, 
and  the  fishery  has,  in  consequence,  become  quite  inconsiderable.  This, 
however,  is  hardly  to  be  resetted.  The  fishery  was  carried  on  from  July  to 
October,  being  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  services  of  the  yeomen,  and 
others  engaged  in  it,  were  most  necessary  at  home.  Being,  also,  a  species  of 
lottery  in  which  large  sums  were  occasionally  made  by  a  few  weeks*  exertion, 
it  attracted  crowds  of  adventurers  without  either  capital  or  skill ;  while  the 
irr^ular  life  they  led  at  the  fishery  tended  to  foster  habits  of  intemperance, 
and  was  believed  to  be  the  main  cause  of  that  idleness  for  which  the  people 
have  been  long  proverbial.  —  {Quaylc^s  Survey ,  p.  147.)  There  has,  m  fact, 
been  a  material  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  their  in- 
dustry, since  the  decline  of  the  fishery ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  things 
that  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  island  than  its  revival. 

The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man  was  formerly  vested  in  the  Earls  of  Derby, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Dukes  of  Atholl.  There  has  always  been  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  duties  on  commodities  in  it  and  in  Britain. 
This  discrepancy  led,  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  to  a  great  deal  of 
smuggling  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  contiguous  coasts  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  To  put  an  end  to  this,  parliament  purchased,  in  1765, 
the  feudal  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl ;  and,  since  then,  the  contraband 
trade  has  been  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  But  the  duties 
on  almost  all  foreign  articles,  consumed  in  the  island,  being  still  decidedly 
lower  than  those  on  the  same  articles  when  entered  for  consumption  in 
Britain,  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  prevention  of  smutting,  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  articles  that  may  be  imported  into  the  island,  and  to  keep 
up  a  considerable  extra  number  of  custom-house  officers  and  revenue  cruisers; 
and,  after  all,  the  evil  still  exists,  though  not  to  a  ^eat  extent.  It  were 
better  for  all  parties  that  this  disprepancy  in  the  duties,  and  the  vexatious 
regulations  that  grow  out  of  it,  should  be  put  an  end  to.  Man  lies  in  the 
line  of  the  steam  packets  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  Liver- 
pool and  Dublin,  most  or  which,  indeed,  touch  at  Douglass ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  that  any  thing  can  exceed  the  anomalous  absurdity  of  havins 
a  considerable  territory,  situated  in  the  yery  centre  of  the  empire,  and  much 
resorted  to,  with  peculiar  duties  and  revenue  laws. 

The  goi^ernment,  pofitical  institutions,  and  laws  of  Man  are  in  many  re- 
spects peculiar.  The  legislative  and  judicial  authority  is  principally  vested  m 
the  House  of  Keys,  formerly  a  delegated,  but  for  many  years  past  a  self- 
elected,  body,  consisting  of  24  individuals.  Two  deemsters,  officers  of  great 
antiquity,  are  judges  in  common  and  criminal  cases.  The  jgovemor  is  named 
by  the  xing;  and  has  a  council,  consisting  of  4  or  6  individuals,  who  hold 
their  seats  ex  officio.    The  keys,  deemsters,  governor,  and  council  constitute 
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the  parliament,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Tynwald  Court  of  the  Jsland.  Its 
privileges,  though  much  impaired,  are  still  considerable.  A  grand  court  is 
annually  held  at  midsummer  at  the  Tynwald  Mount,  near  Peel,  and  no  law 
is  binding  till  it  has  been  publicly  read  and  proclaimed  at  this  assembly. 

The  Manx  language  is  still  in  common  use.  It  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
Celtic ;  but  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  Erse  and  Irish  than  to  the  Welsh  or 
Armoric.  All  the  inhabitants  can,  however,  speak  English ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  no  very  long  time,  the  Manx  language  will  be  entirely  laid 
aside. 

Lead  mines,  and  slate  quarries,  are  both  wrought  to  some  extent  near  Peel, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Limestone  is  abundant,  and  lime  is  prepared 
in  considerable  quantities.  Manufactures  inconsiderable.  In  1832  there 
belonged  to  the  island  225  regbtered  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  6,472  tons, 
manned  by  1,302  seamen.  At  present  timber  may  be  imported  into  it  for  ship 
building,  or  any  other  purpose,  on  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
Should  it  be  permitted  to  enjoy  this  valuable  privilege,  and  the  timber  duties 
be  continued  on  their  present  footing  in  Great  Britain,  the  fair  presumption 
seems  to  be  that  it  wul  engross  a  large  share  of  the  ship  building  busuess. 
Douglass,  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  island,  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
6,786.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  visitors 
from  Liverpool  and  other  places.  None  of  the  other  towns  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  2,000 ;  and,  owing  to  the  fisulure  of  the  herring  fishery,  and  the 
prevalence  of  emigration,  the  population  has  of  late  increased  very  slowly. 

Exclusive  of  the  official  paper  and  Quai/le^t  Survey,  already  referred  to,  we 
have  consulted  the  excellent  article  on  Man  in  Rees^  Cyclopigdia,  &c,  FeU 
tkanCt  Tout  m  Man  in  1797  and  1798  (8vo.  Bath,  1799.)  contains,  however, 
by  far  the  best  account  of  the  island  that  we  have  met  with. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  a  few  small  islands  lie  off  other  parts  of  the  English 
coast,  such  as  the  Fearn  Islands  off  Northumberland ;  the  Flat  and  Steep 
Holms  in  the  Bristol  Channel ;  Ramsey,  Bardsey,  &c.  off  Wales ;  but  they 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  notice. 


CHAPTER  IL  — Scotland. 

Sect.  1 .  —  Name.  —  Extent.  —  Ftice  of  the  Country. 

Name. — The  origin  of  the  term  Scotland  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
That  part  of  Great  Britain  beyond  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
was  made  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  victories  of  Agricola,  and 
was  discriminated  by  them  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  the  special 
appellation  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the 
Caledonians  of  Tacitus,  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Picts*,  and  from  them  the  country  was  for  some  centuries  called 
Pictland.  The  term  Scotland  began  to  come  into  use,  for  the 
first  time,   in    the   eleventh  century.      This  new   name  had   been 

*  The  identity  of  the  Caledonians  and  Picts  has  been  denied  by  some  writers ; 
but  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  Pinkerton,  in  his  In^iry  into  the  Early 
StMtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  103  —  120. 
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previously  applied  to  Ireland ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  country  of  the  Picts  by  the  Irish  clergy,  by  whom  the  rude 
and  ignorant  natives  were  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  A 
colony  of  Scots  (the  Dalriads  of  the  venerable  Bede>  and  the  Attacotti 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus)  had  previously  left  Ireland,  and  planted 
themselves  in  Argyleshire  and  the  West  Highlands ;  and  they  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  conquered  the  Picts,  and  thence  to  have 
given  their  name  to  the  country.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case,  as  the  Saxon  and  Irish  authors  continued  to  use  the 
terms  Picts  and  Pictland  long  after  the  conquest  by  the  Scotch  or 
Attacotti  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  —  (See  Pinkerton's  Geo- 
graphy y  vol.  i.  p.  145. ;  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  Early  History  of 
Scotland^  passim.) 

Extent.  —  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Scotland  is  from 
its  most  southerly  point,  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  lat  54?^  38'  N.,  long. 
4**  50'  W.,  to  Dunnet  Head,  its  most  northerly  point,  in  lat.  58°  40'  30"' 
N.,  long.  3°  29'  W.,  or  about  280  miles ;  but  the  longest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  in  about  the  same  parallel  of  longitude  is  from  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  lat  58°  36'  N.,  long.  4°  5&  W.,  being 
about  274  miles.  The  breadth  is  extremely  various.  The  country  is 
so  much  penetrated  by  friths  or  arms  of  the  sea,  as  to  be  in  no  place 
more  than  40  miles  from  shore.  Between  Buchanness  Point  on  the 
Aberdeenshire  coast,  and  Rowanmoan  Point  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ross-shire,  the  distance  is  about  146  miles;  from  Montrose  Point  to  the 
point  of  Ardnamurchan  in  Argyleshire,  in  lat.  56^  45'  N.,  long. 
6°  8'  30"  W.,  being  the  most  westerly  land  in  Great  Britain,  the 
distance  is  about  1 39  miles ;  and  it  is  nearly  as  much  between 
St  Abbs  Head  and  the  point  of  Knap  in  Argyleshire.  But  between 
Alloa  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  Dunbarton  on  the  Clyde,  the 
breadth  is  only  32  miles ;  and  between  the  bottom  of  Loch  Broom 
and  that  oi  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  it  is  not  more  than  24  miles.^ 

Owing  to  the  extreme  irregularity  of  its  figure,  and  the  want  of 
complete  surveys,  great  differences  of  opinion  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  area  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Templeman,  of  Bury,  computed  it, 
inclusive  of  the  islands,  at  27,794  square  miles,  or  17,788,160  acres. 
But,  though  this  estimate  has  been  adopted  by  Pinkerton  and  others, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  considerably  under  the  mark.  The 
elements  of  the  following  table,  deduced  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  are 
given  in  the  General  Report  of  Scotland,  In  so  far  as  respects  the 
mainland,  it  cannot  differ  materially  from  the  truth ;  but  the  estimates 
of  the  area  of  the  islands  are  not  generally  entitled  to  much  weight, 
and  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  rough  approximation. 

*  In  the  General  Report  of  Seodanrl,  this  distance  is  erroneously  said  to  be  36  miles. 
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Tails  (hewing  the  Total  Extent  of  the  Kreral  Countiei  of  Scotlud,  in  Sqi 
Engliih  Sutiite  Avrta ;  ipeeifying  the  Eitent  of  the  Lwkl  uiil  of  the  Freth  ^ 
«aeh  County  ;  uid  viewing  the  Fnctioiul  Put  of  the  entire  Area  of  Scotland, 
be  1,000,  eontainet!  in  each  County  :  — 


Con-MimuliTio 
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EniUili  Statute  AciTi. 
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l^d. 

^"■ 

TiMl. 

I^.. 

Lakn. 
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s,viund"° 

Aberdeen 
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10 
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1,254,400 
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1,260.800 
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''■&^. 
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60 
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1,408,000 

38,400 

1,446,400 

74-740.393 

Ajr     - 

1,039 

6 

1,045 

664,960 

3,840 

668,800 

34-559.164 

Binff    ■        - 
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i 

647 

412,800 

1,280 

414fl80 

31-396,918 

Berwick    -    - 

283,880 

14-617,369 

Caithno  -     - 

687 

439.680 

6,4O0 

446,080 

23-050.466 

4a 

30,720 

30,720 

1-587,407 

Cromarty.     - 

356 

10 

366 

163.840 

6.400 

170.240 

31 

145,920 

19.840 

165.760 

DuiiifH«-     - 

l.«53 

801,930 

6.400 

808,390 

41-76b!635 

Edinburgh      . 

354 

354 
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226,560 

11-707,123 

IT--    : 

MS 

7 

4B0 

302.720 

4,480 

15-874.066 

A61 

1,920 

300,800 

15-543,356 

Forftr  (Angua) 

893 

568,330 
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570,880 

29-499,305 

Haddington     - 
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8-995,304 

udea  Islands 

a.9(M 
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3,036 

1,858.560 

84,480 

1,943,040 

100-403.466 

Kincardine      - 

380 

8 

382 

243,300 

1.280 

244,480 

Kinron    -      - 

72 

79 

46.080 

4.480 

50,560 
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B9I1 

ISJ 

5^6.760 

8.000 

533,760 
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Laidfk    -      - 

913 

3 

945 
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1,920 

604,800 

31-253.067 

Linlithgow     - 

lao 
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76,800 

.      3-968,516 

Nairn     - 

195 

124,800 

1.930 

126,720 

6-548,052 

Peebles    -      - 

319 

319 

204,160 

204,160 

10-549,6*J 

Perth    - 

a,5B8 

50 

B.63H 

1,656.320 

32,000 

1,688,320 

87-241,220 

Renfrew  -      - 

235 

327 

144,000 

1.280 

145,280 

7,507,110 

Itoas,  beiidet 

Islands  -     - 

2,069 

2,129 

1,324.160 

38,400 

1,362.560 

70-408,096 
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715 

4 

aeH 

457,600 

457.930 

23-668,279 

Sellurk     ■■       - 

H63 

n 

168,320 

169.280 

8-747,2721 

Stirling  - 

489 

502 

321.280 

16-601,627  1 

1,754 

1,801 

1,129,560 

30,080 

59 -560,818 

Wigtown  -     - 
Suma  of  these 

451  i 

n 

459 

288,960 

4.800 

293,760 

15-179,575  1 
860-308,221  1 

s5,sao 

494 

36,014 

16,332,800 

316,160 

16,648,960 

Moadr.' 

1 

Hebrides,  vii. : 

Bute,  ftc.    - 

4 

les 

103,040 

2,560 

105,600 

S-456,710 

lilca  of  Ar- 

gyle 

939 

594,560 

13,440 

608,000 

31-417,422 

Islesoflnver- 

1,150 

59 

1,309 

736,000 

37,760 

773,760 

39-982,803 

WeaofEwa 

&  CromarlJ. 

5S0 

358.400 

12.800 

371,200 

19-181,163 

Orkney  I>la  . 

4S5 

15 

440 

272,000 

9,600 

281,600 

14-351,337 

Shetland  IsIm 
Total)    • 

B55 

35 

880 

547,200 

16,000 

563,900 

29-102,454 

89.600 

£38 

30,238 

18,944,000 

408.320 

19.352.330 

1000  000.000  1 
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Face  of  ike  country.  —  As  compared  with  England,  the  surface  of 
Scotland  is,  speaking  generally,  sterile,  rugged,  and  mountainous. 
To  such  a  degree  is  this  the  case,  that,  estimating  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country,  exclusive  of  lakes,  at  19,000,000  acres,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  so  many  as  6,000,000  be  arable ;  whereas,  taking  the  extent 
of  England  and  Wales  at  37,000,000  acres,  the  arable  land  certainly 
exceeds  29,000,000 ;  so  that  while,  in  Scotland,  the  proportion  of  the 
cultivable  to  the  entire  land  is  less  than  one  third,  in  England  it  ex- 
ceeds three  fourths.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  a  few  tracts  of  rich 
alluvial  land  (carses),  Scotland  has  no  extensive  vales ;  the  surface 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  being,  even  where  most  level,  considerably 
varied  with  hill  and  dale.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
general  inequality  of  the  surface  makes  the  lower  parts  of  the  country 
appear  to  a  stranger  less  fruitful  than  they  really  are ;  the  hollows 
between  the  small  eminences  being  often  very  fertile,  and  the 
eminences  themselves,  even  where  not  susceptible  of  being  ploughed, 
frequently  furnish  excellent  pasture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  south-western  counties ;  much  of  the  best  land  in  which,  if  surveyed 
from  a  distance,  would  appear,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  its  capa- 
bilities, worth  little  or  nothing. 

Even  the  finest  parts  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland  usually  want 
the  rich  luxuriance  of  an  English  landscape.  Within  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  a  great  deal  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  in  the  way  of 
putting  down  plantations ;  and  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  to  the 
deficiency  of  wood,  would  at  present  be  quite  inapplicable,  however  just 
they  may  have  been  when  dictated.  In  Scotland,  however,  plantations 
are  not  spread  generally  over  the  country,  but  are  mostly  congregated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  seats,  while  in  many  large  tracts 
they  are  wholly  wanting.  In  most  parts,  too,  we  look  in  vain  for 
those  hedgerow  trees  that  give  so  much  of  a  woody  appearance  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Generally,  also,  the  inclosures  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than  in  England  ;  and  the  fences  being  either  stona 
walls  (dykes),  or  hedges  that  occupy  only  a  small  space  of  ground, 
having  but  little  of  the  breadth  and  roughness  of  those  of  England, 
the  country,  however  well  farmed,  seems  to  an  Englishman  deficient 
in  vegetation  and  verdure,  and  cold  and  comfortless.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  succession  of  new  objects  presented  by  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface,  the  rude  grandeur  of  the  mountains  that 
every  where  bound  the  prospect,  and  the  striking  contrast  that  is 
frequently  afforded  between  rich,  well  cultivated  low  grounds,  and 
the  contiguous  high  barren  ridges,  take  from  the  Scottish  landscape 
the  tameness  and  monotony  that  prevail  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  render  it  singularly  picturesque  and  impressive. 
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Popularly,  Scotland  is  divided  into  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands: 
the  former  comprising  the  most  extensive  rugged  mountainous  tracts  ; 
and  the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
paratively flat  country.  The  Highlands  commence  with  the  Mull 
of  Cantire,  and  comprise  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  as  far  as  Dunbarton.  From  the  latter  their  boundary  may 
be  traced  by  a  waving  line  passing  through  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  and 
Brechin,  to  Stonehaven  or  Aberdeen;  so  that  they  include  the 
counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  Ross, 
Cromarty,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  with  parts  of  Dunbarton, 
Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine.  The  level  ground  skirting 
the  Moray  Frith  is  sometimes  excepted  f^om  the  Highlands ;  but  it  is 
of  comparatively  limited  extent,  and,  in  popular  language,  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  line  already  mentioned  is  usually  understood 
by  the  term  Highlands. 

The  Highlands  are  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  long, 
low,  narrow  glen,  called  Glenmore,  i.  e.  the  Chreat  Gleuy  stretch- 
ing north-east  and  south-west  across  the  island,  from  Inverness  to 
Fort  William.  In  its  highest  part,  this  remarkable  glen  is  only  94 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  principally  of  a  chain  of 
deep  narrow  lochs,  or  lakes ;  and  these,  being  joined  together,  and 
made  navigable  from  sea  to  sea,  form  the  Caledonian  CanaL 

The  northern  division  of  the  Highlands,  though  it  does  not  contain 
the  highest  mountains,  is  decidedly  the  most  barren  and  unproductive 
of  the  two.  The  good  land  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  western  and  northern  coasts,  and  the 
interior,  are  in  the  last  degree  sterile,  bleak,  and  unproductive ;  the 
glens  being  few,  and  of  very  limited  extent  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
pretty  level  land  in  Caithness-shire,  but  it  is  in  great  part  moss  and 
moor. 

The  Lowland  division  of  the  kingdom  comprises,  also,  a  great  deal 
of  mountainous  country ;  but  the  mountains  are  not  so  high,  nor, 
generally,  so  rugged  as  those  of  the  Highlands,  while  the  low  country 
bears  a  far  larger  proportion  to  the  hills. 

Sect.  II.     Mountains^  Vales,  Sfc, 

The  mountains  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  consist  either 
of  detached  groups  closely  wedged  together,  or  of  ridges  or 
chains  running  for  the  most  part  in  a  north-east  and  south-west 
direction.  They  are  in  many  instances  extremely  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous ;  but  the  greater  number  are  covered  with  heath  growing  out 
of  peat  earth,  rock,  or  gravel,  few  comparatively  being  clothed  with 
green  herbage.     They  are  frequently  separated  from  each  other  by 
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deep  narrow  ravines,  or  glens.  The  passes  into  the  country  lie  in 
these :  hence  they  admit  of  being  easily  defended ;  and  until  recently, 
that  roads  have  been  carried  through  some  of  the  principal  ravines, 
they  were  impracticable  almost  to  all  but  natives.  To  this,  more  * 
than  to  any  thing  ebe,  must  be  ascribed  the  successful  resistance 
opposed  by  their  inhabitants  to  the  attacks  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Saxons;  and  to  it,  also,  is  it  owing,  that  the  Highlanders  are  to^ 
this  day  a  distinct  people,  differing  essentially  in  language,  dressy 
and  manners,  from  the  Lowlanders. 

Of  the  Highland  mountains,  the  Grampian  chain,  mentioned  by, 
Tacitus  (^AffiicoUB  Vit,  cap.  29.),  is  at  once  the  best  known  and  the 
most  celebrated.  Its  limits  are  not  very  well  defined  ;  but  it  may  be 
regarded  as  commencing  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Etive  in  Argyle- 
shire,  and  as  stretching  across  the  island,  till  it  terminates  between 
Stonehaven  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  eastern  coast  It 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  natural  rampart,  bounding  the  entire  frontier  of 
the  Highlands.  Its  southern  acclivity  rises  from  the  great  valley  of 
Strathmore.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  marks  the  line  that  separates 
the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Forth,  the  Tay  and  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries, and  the  South  £sk,  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Spean,  the. 
Spey,  and  the  Dee.  With  the  exception  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest 
mountains  of  Scotland  are  comprised  in  the  Grampian  range.  The 
principal  summits,  beginning  at  the  west  and  proceeding  eastwards, 
are  Cruachan  Ben,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  3,390  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lomond, 
3,195  do. ;  Ben  More,  at  the  head  of  Glendochart,  3,870  (B)  do. ; 
Ben  Lawers,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  3,945  do. ;  Schiehallion, 
near  the  east  end  of  Loch  Rannoch,  3,550  do.  But  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  Grampian  chain  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Dee,  between 
Ben  Gloe  in  Perthshire  and  Cairngorm,  on  the  confines  of  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Inverness-shire.  Ben  Macdui,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
mountains  in  this  vicinity,  is  4,327  feet  high,  being  only  43  feet  lower 
than  Ben  Nevis ;  and  the  adjoining  mountains  of  Cairngorm,  Cairntoul, 
and  Ben  Avon  are  respectively  4,095,  4,245,  and  3,967  feet  high. 
From  this  central  point,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Grampians  runs 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  Dee,  gradually  declining  in  height  till  it 
reaches  Gaerloch  Hill  near  Stonehaven,  1,890  feet  high.  The  coast 
from  Stonehaven  to  the  Dee  is  high  and  precipitous,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Grampians  on  the  east  The 
branch  of  the  Grampians  to  the  north  of  the  Dee  is  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  terminating  at  the  Buck,  above  Glenbucket,  on  the 
north,  and  near  Tarland  on  the  south. 

The  Grampians  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  sterility,  and 
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tike  desolate  aspect  which  they  present.  Their  sides  'are  in  some 
places  extremely  precipitous,  exhibiting  vast  perpendicular  ledges  of 
rock.  Their  summits  are  frequently  rounded,  sometimes  nearly  fiat, 
entirely  covered  by  disintegrating  blocks  and  stone,  together  with 
grit  and  sand,  except  where  the  gpranite  rocks  present  the  singular 
appearance  of  large  tabular  protruding  pinnacles,  having  their  blocks 
i^eemingly  arranged  in  regular  strata. 

Of  the  Grampian  passes,  the  principal  are  those  of  Aberfoyle, 
Leni,  Glenshie,  and  Killiecrankie.  The  latter,  which  is  the  most 
celebrated,  is  about  15  miles  from  Dunkeld.  It  is  about  half  a 
mHe  in  length.  The  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the  con- 
tiguous mountains ;  and  below  it,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  precipice, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged 
rocks,  but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  be  seen.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  pass,  the  revolutionary  army  under  Mackay  was 
defeated,  in  1689,  by  the  troops  of  James  II.  under  the  famous 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment 
of  victory. 

Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  of  the  British  mountains,  lies  immediately 
to  the  east  of  Fort  William,  being  separated  from  the  Grampians  by 
the  desolate  tract  called  the  Moor  of  Rannoch.  It  rises  4,370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  43  feet  higher  than  Ben  Macdui, 
the  next  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  and  799  feet  higher  than 
Snowdon,  the  most  elevated  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  Its  circum- 
ference at  the  base  is  supposed  to  exceed  24  miles.  Its  outline  all 
i^und  is  well  defined.  Its  northern  front  consists  of  two  grand 
distinct  ascents  or  terraces,  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  which,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  1,700  feet,  contains  a  wild  tarn,  or  mountain 
lake.  "  The  outer  acclivities  of  this  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain 
are  very  steep,  though  covered  with  a  short  grassy  sward  inter- 
mixed with  heath ;  but  at  the  lake  this  general  vegetable  clothing 
ceases.  The  surface  of  the  upper  and  higher  part  of  the  mountain, 
where  not  absolutely  precipitous,  is  strewed  with  angular  fragments 
of  stone  of  various  sizes,  wedged  together,  and  forming  a  singularly 
rugged  covering,  among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptom  of 
vegetable  life.  On  the  north-east  side,  a  broad,  terrific,  and  tremen- 
dous precipice,  commencing  at  the  summit,  reaches  down  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  1,500  feet.  The  furrows  and  chasms  in  the  black 
beetling  rocks  of  this  precipice  are  constantly  filled  with  snow,  and 
the  brow  of  the  mountain  is  also  encircled  with  an  icy  diadem.  From 
the  summit  the  view  is  remarkably  grand  and  sublime."  It  com- 
mands most  of  the  western  islands,  from  the  Paps  of  Jura  to  Cu- 
chullin  in  Skye ;  and  on  the  east  the  view  extends  to  Schiehallion, 
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Cairngorm,  and  Ben  Macdui.  —  (Anderson's  Guide  to  the  High' 
lands,  ifc.  of  Scotland^  p.  266.  &c.) 

The  Monagh  Lea  mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  and  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Spey,  from  its  source  to  Dollas  on  the  Lossie,  a 
distance  of  about  56  miles.  The  summit  of  this  ridge  divides  the 
waters  that  flow  into  the  Spey  on  the  one  hand,  from  those  that  flow 
into  the  Findhorn  on  the  other.  The  mountains  comprised  in  this 
chain,  though  wild,  are  tame,  and  do  not  attain  to  any  very  consider- 
able elevation.  <'  They  rise  in  long  ridges  from  an  elevated  base  of 
dark  heathy  moor,  and  they  possess  but  little  of  the  abrupt  serrated 
aspect  of  the  west  coast  hills  ;  their  outlines  being  less  decided,  and 
their  acclivities  less  broken.  Extensive  straths,  or  pastoral  valleys, 
abounding  in  streams  and  herbage,  lie  embosomed  among  the 
mountains,  and  support  great  herds  of  black  cattle,  for  which  the 
district  has  long  been  celebrated ;  while  the  adjoining  solitudes, 
which  are  wide,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  foot  of  man,  continue  still 
to  be  the  retreats  of  great  numbers  of  roe  and  red  deer,  and  of  grouse 
and  ptarmigan.  A  scattered,  but  hardy,  and  very  ancient  race  of 
people  occupy  the  straths  of  this  district,  whose  almost  exclusive 
occupation  is  that  of  shepherds  or  drovers."  —  (Andersons  High" 
lands,  ^c.  p.  125.) 

The  western  and  central  parts  of  the  Highlands,  from  Ben  Nevis 
north  to  Cape  Wrath  and  Strathy  Head,  are  almost  every  where 
sterile,  dreary,  and  mountainous.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  country  from  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch  Arkeg  north  to  Loch 
Broom.  The  mountains  in  this  district  are  lofty,  Ben  Attow  at- 
taining to  an  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  feet,  and  some  of  the  others 
being  but  little  inferior.  *  The  glens  along  the  waters  run  generally 
east  and  west,  and  are  very  narrow  and  contracted  ;  and  the  country 
b  so  impracticable,  that  it  cannot  be  traversed  except  by  following 
the  course  of  the  streams.  It  is  mostly  appropriated  to  sheep-farming 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  is  very  thinly  inhabited  —  not  a  house 
being  sometimes  visible  in  the  course  of  many  miles.  The  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  generally  abrupt  and  precipitous  ;  their  peaks  are 
occasionally  sharp  and  rugged ;  but  those  along  the  coast  have,  on 
the  whole,  more  verdure,  and  a  less  heathy  and  barren  aspect,  than 
those  that  are  more  inland.  The  mountains  round  Loch  Maree  are, 
however,  as  barren,  lonely,  and  terrific  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

From  Loch  Broom  north  to  Cape  Wrath,  along  the  coast,  there  are 
no  very  high  hills ;  but  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  inland 
is  elevated  about  1,000  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  pecu- 

•    Brewttei'a  EncydopadiOf  article  ScoHand,  p.  614. 
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liarly  rocky,  barren,  and   savage.     Ben  More,   in  Assynt,   on   the 
eastern  verge  of  this  worthless  tract,  is  3,231  feet  in  height 

Of  the  central  Highland  mountains,  to  the  north  of  the  Caledonian 
eanal,  the  most  conspicuous  are  Mealfourvony,  contiguous  to  Loch 
Ness,  2,730  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  Ben  Wyvis,  north-west 
from  Dingwall,  is  3,4<26  feet  high ;  and,  though  not  the  highest,  is, 
from  its  enormous  lateral  bulk,  and  extensive  ramifications,  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  in  this  part  of  the  island  :  Ben  Derag,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Broom,  is  3,551  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Ben  Hee, 
in  Sutherland,  east  of  Loch  More,  2,835  do. ;  and  Ben  Clibrick, 
to  the  south  of  Loch  Naver,  in  the  same  county,  3,165  do.  Morven, 
in  Caithness,  has  an  altitude  of  2,334  feet  The  glens  and  valleys 
among  the  mountains  are  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  depastured 
by  black  cattle;  the  higher  levels,  and  the  mountains  themselves, 
when  not  entirely  barren,  being  mostly  depastured  by  sheep. 

The  mountains  of  the  southern  Lowlands,  or  of  that  part  of  Scot- 
land lying  to  the  south  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  cover  all 
the  central  part  of  the  country ;  sending,  in  some  places,  ridges  to  the 
coast  They  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  with  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland,  stretching  thence  across 
the  island  to  Loch  Ryan.  They  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  Rox- 
burghshire, the  northern  parts  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  principal  part  of 
Selkirkshire  and  Peeblesshire,  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian, the  southern  part  of  Lanarkshire,  the  south  and  east  parts  of 
Ayrshire,  and  the  north  and  west  parts  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  A 
branch,  denominated  the  Soutra  and  Lammermoor  Hills,  diverges 
from  the  central  mass  on  the  confines  of  Mid  Lothian  and  Selkirk- 
shire, terminating  at  St.  Abbs*  Head  and  Fast  Castle  on  the  eastern 
coast. 

The  highest  of  the  southern  mountains  lie  contiguous  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Dum- 
fries, Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Selkirk.  Broadlaw,  in  the  parish  of 
Tweedsmuir,  12  or  14  miles  from  Moffat,  the  most  elevated  mountain 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  is  2,741  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
Hartfell,  contiguous  to  Broadlaw,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
summit  in  this  quarter,  has  an  altitude  of  2,635  feet ;  and  several  of 
the  surrounding  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet 
The  great  rivers  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan,  flowing  east,  north-west, 
and  south,  rise,  near  each  other,  on  the  skirts  of  Hartfell  or  of  the 
immediately  adjoining  hills.  The  next  highest  points  in  the  southern 
mountains  are  Whitecomb,  in  Dumfriesshire,  2,685  feet  high ;  Caims- 
muir  of  Carsphaim,  and  Caimsmoor  of  Fleet,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
respectively,  2,597   and  2,329  do.;    Lowther  Hill,  Dumfriesshire, 
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•  2,396  do. ;  Queensberry  Hill,  do.,  2,259  do. ;  Dunrich  Hill,  Roxburgh- 
shire, 2,421 ;  &c. 

The  mountains  in  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and 
Dumfries  have,  for  the  most  part,  smooth  sides,  with  flat  rounded 

*  summits.  They  are  seldom  heathy ;  but  are  mostly  well  covered 
with  grass  and  other  herbage,  affording  excellent  pasture  for  immense 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  mountains  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Ayrshire  are 
more  rugged  and  heathy  ;  but  they  generally  want  the  bold  precipi- 
tous character  of  the  Highland  mountains. 

Exclusive  of  the  great  mass  of  southern  mountains  now  alluded  to, 
there  is  in  the  Lowlands  a  remarkable  chain  of  hills  running  parallel 
to  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Grampians,  across  the  island. 
But  this  chain  has  not,  like  the  Grampians,  one  general  appellation, 
and  it  is  divided  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  the  Forth  into  three 
distinct  portions.  Its  direction  and  bearing  cannot,  however,  be 
mistaken.  From  Montrose  to  Perth,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Tay,  this  chain  is  called  the  Sidlaw  Hills ;  thence  to  the  valley  of  the 
Forth  it  is  called  the  Ochill  Hills ;  and,  reappearing  again  in  Stirling- 
shire, it  is  prolonged  to  Dunbar  ton,  by  the  names  of  the  Dundaff, 
Fintry,  and  Campsie  Hills.  The  low  country,  or  valley,  between 
this  range  of  hills  and  the  Grampians  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Strathmore,  i.  e.  the  Great  Valley  ;  and,  except  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  low  ridge  joining  the  Grampians  and  Ochills,  between  Muthill 
and  Dunblane,  and  by  another  separating  Loch  Lomond  from  the 
valley  of  the  Forth,  it  is  said  not  to  be  in  any  part  much  more  than 
200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  Ben  Clach,  the 
highest  of  the  Ochill  hills,  is  2,359  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  detached  mountains  of  the  Lowlands,  those  most  worthy  of 
attention  seem  to  be  the  Lomond  hills  in  Fife,  and  the  Pentland  hills 
in  Mid  Lothian.  Criffel,  a  detached,  rugged  mountain  on  the  Solway 
Frith,  rises  1,831  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Some  of  the  Western  Islands  are  mountainous,  but,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  summits  do  not  attain  to  any  very  great  elevation. 
Ben  More,  in  Mull,  rises  3,168  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
altitude  of  the  Cuchullin  hills,  in  Ske,  is  but  little  inferior.  Goatfell, 
Arran,  is  2,865,  and  the  Paps  of  Jura  are  respectively  2,470  and 
2,359  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Rock  of  Ailsa  is  at  once  the  most 
unique  and  remarkable  of  the  insular  eminences.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  about  10  miles  west  from  Girvan.  It  has  an 
elliptical  base  3,300  by  2,200  feet ;  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  the  height  of  1,098  feet.  It  consists  of  columnar  trap.  The  north- 
west side  is  almost  perpendicular ;  being  formed  of  successive  tiers 
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of  columns  of  vast  magnitude,  both  as  to  length  and  diameter. 
Ailsa  affords  shelter  to  innumerable  flocks  of  sea- fowl ;  and  is  a  very 
striking  object  from  almost  every  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast. 

Altitudes  of  some  of  the  principal  Hills  and  Mountains  of  Scotland, 
mostly  derived  from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Cairngorm,  Inverness-shire  -  -  4,095 
Caimtoul,  Aberdeenshire  -  4,245 

Caimsmoor  of  Fleet,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire ...  2,329 
Caimsmoor  of  Carsphaim  -  -  2,597 
Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh  city  -  356 
Camethy,  highest  point  of  Pent- 
land  Ridge,  Edinburghsh.  -  1,880 
Criffel,  Kirkcudbright     -  -  1,830 

Cruachan  Ben,  Argyleshire  -  3,670 
Cuchullin,  Isle  of  Skye  -  -  2,995 
Dunrich  Hill,  Roxburghshire  -  2,421 
Ettrick  Pen,  Dumfriesshire  -  2,258 
Gaerloch,  Kincardineshire  -  -  1,890 
Goat  Fell,  Isle  of  Arran  -  -  2,865 
Hartfell,  Dumfriesshire     -  -  2,635 

Lochnagar,  Aberdeenshire  -  -  3,777 
Lomond  Hill,  Fifeshire  -  -  1,709 
Lowther  Hills,  Dumfriesshire  -  2,396 
Mealfourrony,  Inrerness-shire  -  2,730 
Morven,  Caithness      -  -  2,334 

Paps  of  Jura,  Island  of  Jura  2,470&2,359 
Queendierry  Hill,  Dumfriesshire    2,259 


Ailsa,  Frith  of  Qyde     - 
Arthur*s  Seat,  Edinburghshire 
Bannoch,  Forfarshire 
Battock  Hill,  Kincardineshire    - 
Ben  Achonzie,  Perthshire     - 
Ben  Attow,  Inverness-shire 
Ben  Avon,  Aberdeenshire     - 
Ben    Clach,   highest  summit    of 
the  Ochills     ... 
Ben  Clibbrick,  Sutherland  - 
Ben  Derag      ... 
Ben  Gloe,  Perthshire 
Ben  Hee,  Sutherland     - 
Ben  Lawers,  Perthshire    - 
Ben  Ledi     ... 
Ben  Lomond,  Stirlingshire  . 
Ben  Macdui,  Aberdeenshire 
Ben  More,  Perthshire     - 
Ben  More,  Assjrnt,  Sutherland   - 
Ben  More,  Island  of  Mull    - 
Ben  Uam,  Aberdeenshire  - 
Ben  Nevis,  Inverness-shire     -    - 
Ben  Ormen,  Sutherland    . 
Ben  Voerlich,  Perthshire    - 
Ben  Wyvis,  Ross-shire 
Black  Larg,  Kirkcudbright  - 
BUck  Hoe  HUls,  Selkirkshire    - 
Broadlaw,  Peeblesshire,     - 
Caimeelar,  Inverness-shire  .  -     - 


1,098 
822 
3,377 
2,611 
3.028 
4,000 
3,967 

2,359 
3,165 
3,551 
3,690 
2,853 
3,945 
2,863 
3,195 
4,327 
3,870 
3,261 
3,168 
3,589 
4,370 
2,307 
3,180 
3,720 
1,950 
2,370 
2,741 
3,350 


Scarscoch,  Aberdeenshire  -         -  3,402 

Schiehallion,  Perthshire     -        -  3,550 

Soutra  Hill,  Haddingtonshire     -  1,716 

Tintoc,  Lanarkshire  ...  2,306 

Whitecomb,  Dumfriesshire  -  2,685 

Wisp  Hill,  Roxburghshire  .       .  1,830 


Vales, — As  already  observed,  the  level  tracts  of  Scotland  are  but  few 
and  limited  in  extent,  as  compared  with  those  of  England.  The  most 
important  are  the  low  alluvial  lands  (carses)  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth 
and  Tay,  with  the  Merse  of  Berwickshire,  and  that  part  of  Strathmore 
that  lies  in  Angus  and  East  Perthshire.  The  first,  usually  called  the 
Carse  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  occupies  the  country  on  both  sides  the 
Forth,  from  Borrowstonness  on  the  south,  and  Kincardine  on  the 
north,  westward  to  Gartmore,  having  attached  to  it  the  level  lands 
on  the  Teith  and  the  Allan.  The  towns  of  Stirling,  Alloa,  and 
Doune  are  in  this  level.  The  first  is  a  very  striking  object:  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  and  town  are  built  rising  on  the  west  and 
north  sides  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  and  declining 
rapidly  to  the  east  and  south.  The  soil  of  the  Carse  is  eminently 
fertile;  producing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  &c. 
The  view  from  the  ramparts  of  Stirling  Castle  is  particularly  grand. 

The  level  lands  on  the  Tay,  and  its  tributary  the  Earn,  are  of  very 
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considerable  extent;  9J)A  that  portion  denominated  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  being  the  tract  between  Dundee  and  Perth,  bounded  by  the 
Sidlaw  hills  on  the  north,  and  the  Tay  on  the  south,  is  decidedly  the 
richest  and  finest  country  in  Scotland ;  and  is  not,  in  fact,  inferior  to 
any  in  the  empire.  Stratheam,  or  the  low  ground  on  each  side  the 
Efum,  from  Crieff  to  Rhind  Point,  where  it  unites  with  the  Tay, 
consists  in  most  places  of  rich  alluvial  land  of  great  fertility,  though 
in  tjbis  respect  it  is  surpassed  by  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

The  view  from  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
Perth,  is  most  striking.  The  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  Earn  are  also 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  several  points  of  the  OchUl  hills.  The 
view  not  only  embraces  a  large  expanse  of  this  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated vaUey,  with  the  course  and  confluence  of  its  noble  rivers,  but 
commands,  in  the  distance,  the  Grampian  range.  Hence  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  to  be,  if  not  superior,  certainly  not  inferior,  in  point  of 
variety,  extent,  and  magnificence,  to  any  other  in  the  empire. 

The  Merse  of  Berwickshire  extends  from  the  Leader  Water  along 
the  Tweed  to  Berwick,  occupying  most  of  the  low  and  generally  level 
part  of  the  county,  or  nearly  half  its  surface,  having  within  it  the 
towns  of  Greenlaw,  Dunse,  and  Coldstream.  The  soil  of  the  Merse 
is  loamy  and  generally  excellent ;  and  its  farming  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  to  be  met  with  any  where  else. 

By  Strathmore,  in  its  more  confined  sense,  is  meant  the  low 
country  in  Angus  and  Perthshire,  stretching  from  Laurencekirk  in  the 
former  to  Methven  in  the  latter.  This,  however,  includes  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tay,  already  noticed.  That  part  of  Strathmore  that 
lies  in  Angus  b  not  generally  flat,  but  has  its  surface  diversified  by 
gentle  eminences :  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility  ;  portions  of  it 
remaining  waste  and  uncultivated.  It  wants,  indeed,  some  of  those 
characteristics  that  are,  in  England,  understood  to  be  inseparable 
from  vale  land. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  smaller  straths.  Of  these  the 
most  important  and  valuable  seem  to  be  Teviotdale,  or  the  low 
country  along  the  Teviot,  in  Roxburghshire ;  Tynedale,  or  the  low 
rich  country  along  the  Tyne  in  East  Lothian ;  and  the  How  of  Fife, 
or  the  low  rich  land  along  the  Eden  in  Fifeshire.  The  surface  of 
these  straths  is  gently  varied :  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a 
loamy  soil,  and  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Moors,  —  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  particularising  the 
Scottish  moors :  they  are  too  frequent  and  extensive,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  to  require,  or,  indeed,  to  admit  of  specification.  The 
moor  of  Rannoch,  lying  between  Schiehallion,  Cruachan  Ben,  and  Ben 
Nevis,  seems,  however,  to  be  entitled  to  some  notice.    It  includes  a 
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Vast  extent  of  rocks,  lakes,  and  morasses,  elevated  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  dreary,  wild,  and 
worthless  districts  imaginable.  It  is  not  inhabited,  and  is  seldom 
even  visited.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  tract  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cromarty  and  Sutherland,  stretching  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  former  to  Loch  Inchard  in  the  latter,  about  10  miles  inland. 
Though  without  any  great  hills,  and  not  very  elevated,  it  is  extremely 
rugged,  bleak,  and  miserable.  The  soil  of  most  of  the  Scottish 
moors,  as  well  as  many  of  the  mountains,  is  peat,  which,  being  impreg- 
nated with  water,  is  supposed  to  exert  a  very  unfavourable  influence 
over  the  climate. 


:j 


Sect.  III.     Rivers  and  River  Ports.  —  Lakes,  Sfc, 


Rivers  and  River  Ports,  —  The  rivers  of  Scotland,  having  their 
sources  and  channels  in  a  more  mountainous,  rugged  country,  difler 
materially  in  character  from  the  English  rivers ;  being  in  general 
purer,  more  rapid,  more  interrupted  by  rocks  and  cataracts,  and  more 
liable  to  sudden  overflowings.  Owing,  also,  to  the  greater  altitude 
whence  they  descend,  and  the  comparatively  limited  extent  of  level 
ground  through  which  they  flow,  they  are  not  nearly  so  available  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  as  the  rivers  of  England.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Clyde,  they  almost  all  run  either  east,  north,  or 
south,  but  principally  east.  There  is  not,  indeed,  on  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Cantire  northwards  to  Cape  Wrath, 
the  embouchure  of  a  single  considerable  river. 

Tweedy  Sfc.  —  The  Tweed,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and  England ;  but,  as  its 
sources  and  principal  tributaries  are  all  in  the  former,  it  is  properly 
considered  a  Scottish  river.  It  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Errickstane 
Hill,  about  6  miles  from  Moflat.  Its  course  is,  first,  north-east  to 
Peebles;  then  east,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  south,  to  Melrose  ; 
it  next  passes  Coldstream  and  Kelso ;  and,  pursuing  a  north-easterly 
direction,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Berwick.  The  descent  from  the  source 
of  the  Tweed  to  Peebles  is  1,000  feet,  and  thence  to  Berwick  about 
500  feet  more.  —  (New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  p.  2.)  The 
waters  of  the  Tweed  are  particularly  pure  and  limpid.  The  first 
part  of  its  course  is  through  a  fine  pastoral  county ;  and  the  latter 
through  one  that  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Including  windings,  its 
length  is  reckoned  at  rather  more  than  100  miles.  Notwithstanding 
it  conveys  a  large  body  of  water  to  the  sea,  it  is  not  navigable  for 
any  considerable  distance.  The  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Tweed  are  of 
great  importance  :  in  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  second  only  to  the  Tay. 

Among  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tweed,  is  the  Etterick, 
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'  which,  flowing  from  the  southern  parts  of  Selkirkshire,  joins  it  at  the 
Eildon  Hills.  A  little  lower  down,  it  receives  the  Gala  from  Edin- 
burghshire, and  the  Leader  from  the  borders  of  East  Lothian.  The 
Teviot  rises  in  Roxburghshire,  on  the  confines  of  Dumfriesshire ;  and, 

'  flowing  north-east,  and  receiving  several  tributaries,  it  falls  into  the 
Tweed  at  Kelso.  The  Till  rises  in  Northumberland,  near  Ingram, 
and,  pursuing  a  north-westerly  course,  falls  into  the  Tweed  at  Til- 

'  mouth.  Near  Berwick  the  Tweed  receives  the  Adder,  a  considerable 
river,  composed  of  the  united  streams  of  the  Blackadder  and  White- 
adder,  having  their  sources  in  the  Lammermoor  hills.  The  basin  of 
the  Tweed  is  estimated  at  about  1,870  square  miles. 

Berwick,  so  celebrated  in  border  history,  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tweed,  close  to  its  mouth.  It  has  a  pier,  with  a  lighthouse  at  its 
head.  At  low  spring  ebbs  there  are  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  water 
on  the  bar ;  but  at  high  water  it  has  from  3  to  3^  and  4  fathoms. 
The  channel  does  not  exceed  a  cable's  length  across ;  and  is  difficult  to 
take  in  stormy  weather,  or  when  there  is  much  fresh  water  in  the  river. 
Forth^  ^c,  —  Proceeding  northwards  along  the  coast,  we  meet  with 
the  great  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  westwards  from  the  Isle  of 
May  to  Kincardine.  This,  which  is  the  Bodotria  of  Tacitus,  is 
now  called  the  Frith  or  estuary  of  the  Forth,  from  its  receiving, 
at  its  remotest  extremity,  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Forth 
has  sometimes  been  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  rivers;  but, 
in  point  of  magnitude,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Tay.  It 
originates  in  several  mountain  streams  that  rise  on  the  east  side 
of  Ben  Lomond.  Its  course  is  easterly,  with  many  sinuosities,  by 
Aberfoyle,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  till  it  unites  with  the  Frith  of  Forth 
at  Kincardine.  Its  most  important  tributary,  the  Teith,  has  its 
sources  a  little  more  to  the  north,  and  is  the  channel  by  which  Lochs 
Katherine,  Venacher,  Voil,  Lubnich,  &c.,  are  drained  of  their  surplus 
water.  It  pursues  a  south-easterly  course  past  Callendar  and  Doune, 
bringing  to  the  Forth,  a  short  way  above  Stirling,  a  volume  of  water 
greater  than  its  own.  The  Forth  is  joined,  somewhat  lower  down,  by 
the  Allan,  flowing  south  from  Perthshire,  and  the  Devon,  flowing  west 
from  Kinross -shire.  Except  near  its  source,  the  Forth  is  by  no  means 
a  rapid  river.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  flows,  with  many 
windings,  through  a  flat,  low,  rich  country.  The  distance,  in  a  direct 
line,  from  the  source  of  the  Forth  to  Kincardine,  is  only  about  35 
miles ;  but  by  water  it  is  about  three  times  that  distance.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  70  tons  as  far  as  Stirling;  but  its  course 
below  the  latter  is  so  very  tortuous,  that,  though  the  distance  from 
Stirling  to  Alloa,  by  the  road,  be  only  about  7  miles,  it  is  more 
than  23  by  water.     Hence  it  is  little  navigated  in  this  part  of  its 
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course,  except  by  steam-vessels.  Ships  of  300  tons  burden  ascend 
the  Forth  to  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  principal  port. 
There  is  good  and  secure  anchoring  ground  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  or  rather  bay,  between  Grangemouth  and  Queensferry.  The 
Forth  and  its  tributaries  are  supposed  to  drain  about  800  square 
miles.  There  are  valuable  salmon  fisheries  near  Stirling,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  river.  The  great  canal,  joining  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  commences  at  Grangemouth,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  near 
the  mouth  of  Carron  Water. 

Tayy  Sfc.  —  The  Tay  is  the  greatest  of  the  Scotch,  and,  in  respect 
of  the  quantity  of  water  it  conveys  to  the  sea,  it  is  the  greatest  even 
of  the  British,  rivers.  It  rises  in  the  high  mountainous  country  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Loch  Lomond;  and,  flowing  north-east  by 
Killin,  expands  into  the  beautiful  long  narrow  lake  called  Loch  Tay. 
Issuing  thence,  its  course  is  north  and  east  to  Logierait ;  south  to 
Dunkeld ;  east  to  Kinclaven  ;  south,  inclining  a  little  to  the  west,  to 
Perth  ;  north-east  to  the  point  of  Rhind ;  then,  north-easterly,  past 
Dundee,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  between  Tentsmoor  Point  and 
Buttonness.  From  Rhind  Point  to  Dundee  the  channel  of  the  river 
expands  into  an  estuary  called  the  Frith  of  Tay.  From  its  source  to 
Dunkeld,  the  Tay  flows  with  a  rapid  current,  partly  through  a  very 
wild,  and  partly  through  a  highly  picturesque,  romantic,  country.  Its 
subsequent  course,  as  far  as  Perth,  is  through  a  comparatively 
fruitful  country  ;  and,  from  the  latter  to  the  sea,  it  flows  through  the 
richest  and  finest  valley  in  Scotland. 

From  Buttonness  to  Dundee,  the  river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  500 
tons  burden;  and  at  high  water,  vessels  of  above  100  tons  burden  reach 
Perth,  20  miles  above  Dundee.  Two  lighthouses  have  been  erected  on 
Buttonness  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The  bar  at  its  mouth 
has  2|  fathoms  water  over  it.  Dundee,  the  port  of  the  Tay,  is  a 
large,  rapidly  improving,  and  highly  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town.  It  has  wet  docks  and  a  pier  harbour.  The  latter 
dries  at  low  ebb;  but  at  high  water  springs  it  has  a  depth  of  14  or 
15  feet,  and  at  neaps  of  9  or  10  feet.  Large  ships  anchor  in  the 
channel  of  the  river.  The  mouth  and  channel  of  the  Tay  are  a  good 
deal  incumbered  with  sand-banks ;  and  its  navigation  is  rather  difficult, 
partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  from  the  strength  of  the  tides.  — 
(Nories  Sailing  Directions /(/r  the  North  Sech  p.  106.) 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tay,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Lyon,  which  joins  it  near  Fortingal.  The  Tummel  has 
its  sources  in  the  moor  of  Rannoch,  and,  flowing  through  the  loch 
of  that  name,  is  joined  near  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  by  the  Gary, 
from  the  confines  of  Loch  Ericht     The  united  river  falls  into  the 
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Tay  at  Logierait.  Near  Kinclaven,  the  Tay  receives  the  united 
waters  of  the  Airdle,  the  Isla,  and  other  rivers  flowing  south  from  the 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire.  At  Riiind  Pojnt,  the 
Tay  receives  its  important  tributary,  the  Earn,  flowing  eastward  from 
Loch  Earn.  The  basin  of  the  Tay  comprises  a  space  of  about  2,400 
square  miles ;  and  Mr.  Smeaton  ascertained  that  it  carries  to  the  sea 
more  water  than  even  the  Thames.  Its  course  from  its  source  to 
Buttonness  is  estimated  at  about  110  miles.  It  is  the  finest  salmon 
river  in  Great  Britain ;  its  fisheries  let  for  a  large  sum ;  the  fish  being 
mostly  conveyed,  packed  in  ice,  to  London. 

South  and  North  JEsks.  —  These  rivers  rise  in  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains, on  the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire,  and,  flowing  south-east,  fall, 
the  first,  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Montrose,  and  the  latter  about  4 
miles  more  to  the  north. 

Montrose  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about  1^  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Two  lighthouses  have  been  erected  on  its  extreme 
north-east  boundary.  The  channel  is  narrow ;  but  there  are  15  or 
18  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low  ebbs,  so  that  middling-sized  ships 
may  run  in  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  basin  of  Montrose,  above 
the  town,  has  a  fine  appearance  on  a  map ;  but  it  is  too  shallow  to 
be  of  any  use.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  improvements,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  channel,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  make  it 
advisable  for  ships  entering  Montrose  to  employ  a  pilot 

Dee.  —  This  river  has  its  sources  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains,  at  the  point  where  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Aberdeenshire  unites  with  Invemess-shire.  It  flows  east  by  the 
castle-town  of  Braemar,  Glengaim,  and  Durris,  till  it  falls  into  the 
sea  on  the  south  side  of  New  Aberdeen.  It  receives  many  tributaries, 
but  none  of  very  material  importance.  The  total  length  of  the  Dee, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  following  its  various  windings,  is  be- 
tween 80  and  81  miles;  but  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  two 
extremes  would  not  exceed  65  miles.  For  the  first  10  miles  of  its 
course,  there  is  no  human  habitation  near  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  rapidity,  its  broad  and  capacious  channel,  and 
the  limpid  clearness  of  its  waters.  It  is  not  navigable,  in  ordinary 
tides,  for  more  than  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
salmon,  trout,  and  eels,  and  the  fisheries  of  the  first  are  valuable. 
There  is  but  little  alluvial  land  along  its  banks ;  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely well  fitted,  particularly  in  the  upper  districts,  for  the  growth 
of  timber.  The  Dee  and  its  tributaries  drain  about  900  square  miles 
of  country. 

Great  efibrts  have  been  made,  by  the  construction  of  massive  and 
lengthened  piers  and  otherwise,  to  improve  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen: 
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it  is  still,  however,  but  indifferent     At  low  ebb  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  has  not  more  than  12  feet  water. 

Don,  —  This,  the  second  of  the  Aberdeenshire  rivers,  rises  on  the 
skirts  of  Ben  Avon,  on  the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire, 
flowing  in  a  circular  curve  by  Towie,  Monymusk,  and  Kintore,  till  it 
falls  into  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  Old  Aberdeen.  Its  total 
course,  following  its  windings,  is  about  61  miles  ;  and  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  would  be  about  At2  miles.  It  is  a 
much  less  rapid  river  than  the  Dee,  and  flows,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  its  course,  through  rich  valleys.  A  canal,  about  19  miles  in 
length,  and  3  feet  9  inches  deep,  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Don,  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverury.  It  is  used  principally  to  bring 
down  granite  for  shipment  at  Aberdeen.  There  are  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  Don,  but  not  so  valuable  as  those  on  the  Dee. 

Spey,  —  Proceeding  northwards,  we  meet  with  no  river  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  require  any  notice  here,  till,  passing  Kinnaird  Head, 
and  turning  to  the  west,  we  fall  in  with  the  Spey.  This  important 
river  has  its  source  in  Loch  Spey,  within  about  half  a  dozen  miles 
of  the  head  of  Loch  Lochy.  It  pursues  a  north-easterly  course 
through  Badenoch  and  Strathspey  to  Fochabers,  below  which  it  falls 
into  the  great  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Moray  Frith.  It  receives 
innumerable  mountain  streams,  but  no  very  important  tributary. 
Following  its  windings,  the  course  of  the  Spey  is  about  96  miles ; 
but  it  is  only  about  75  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  It  drains  above  1,300  square  miles  of  country;  and,  besides 
being  one  of  the  largest,  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  rapid,  of 
the  Scotch  rivers.  Being  fed  wholly  by  mountain  torrents,  it  is 
very  liable  to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  It  flows  through 
what  is  the  best  wooded  portion  of  the  Highlands.  The  Duke  of 
Gordon  is  proprietor  of  several  valuable  salmon  fisheries  on  this  river. 

Findhom*  —  This  river  has  its  sources  in  the  Monaghlea  moun- 
tains, 8  or  10  miles  west  from  Kingusie  on  the  Spey.  It  pursues  a 
north-easterly  course,  falling  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  village  of 
Findhom.  Including  its  windings,  its  course  is  altogether  about  56 
miles ;  and  it  drains  about  400  square  miles  of  surface.  The  scenery 
along  its  banks  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  variety.  It  is  more 
liable  than  the  Spey  or  any  other  river  in  Scotland  to  sudden  and 
dangerous  floods.  One  of  the  greatest  of  those,  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  account,  occurred  in  August  1829.  In  some  parts  of 
its  course  the  water  rose  no  less  than  50  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
above  its  ordinary  level ;  sweeping  before  it  trees,  mill-dams,  bridges, 
.  and  even  vast  masses  of  rock  I  It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding 
the  rise  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  extraordinary,  and   that  a  great 
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extent  of  country  was  laid  under  water,  only  eight  lives  are  supposed 
to  have  been  lost.  —  {Andersmis  Account  of  the  Highlands,  p.  143. 
&c.)  The  Nairn  has  its  embouchure  about  10  miles  more  to  the  west: 
than  the  Findhom ;  the  Ness  issues  from  Loch  Ness,  and,  after  a 
short  course,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Inverness ;  the  Beauley  falls  into 
the  Beauley  Frith ;  and  the  Conon  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty. 
These  are  the  most  considerable  rivers  falling  into  the  sea  in  the 
Moray  Frith;  but  none  of  them  is  navigable  to  any  distance,  or 
seems  to  require  any  special  notice.  The  rivers  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  are  all  in  the  same  predicament :  and  we  have  already  stated 
that  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  river  on  the  whole 
western  coast  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Clyde. 

Clyde,  Sfc. — This  fine  river,  the  Glotta  of  Tacitus,  decidedly  the  most 
important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  any  in-  Scotland,  rises,  as. 
already  remarked,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  southern  mountain  land,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan.  At  firsts 
its  course  is  northwards,  inclining  a  little  to  the  east,  through  Crawford 
Moor,  till  near  Carstairs  House  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  south-west;  but, 
being  joined  by  the  Douglas,  near  Harperfield,  it  takes  a  north-west^ 
course  by  Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Glasgow,  falling  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
below  Dunbarton.  From  its  source  to  Dunbarton,  the  distance,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  about  52  miles ;  but,  following  its  windings,  the  length  of 
the  river  is  about  73  miles.  Its  basin  comprises  about  l,200square  miles, 
comprising  the  principal  manufacturing  district  of  Scotland,  with  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  towns  of  Paisley,  Greenock,  Hamilton, 
Lanark,  PoUockshaws,  &c.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Douglas, 
Nethan,  Aven,  Mouse,  Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Leven. 

Immediately  after  the  junction  of  the  Douglas  with  the  Clyde,  a 
little  above  Lanark,  the  river  begins  to  be  precipitated  over  a  succession 
of  falls  or  cataracts.  The  first  considerable  fall  is  that  of  Bonnington ; 
its  height,  including  that  of  a  litttle  one  immediately  above  it,  being 
about  30  feet  The  second  fall  is  that  of  Corehouse,  where  the  water 
dashes  from  one  ledge  of  shelving  rock  to  another;  its  perpendicular 
height  being  about  70  feet.  DundaiF  Fall  is  10  feet  high  ;  and  there 
are  three  distinct  falls  at  Stonebyres,  below  Lanark,  making  together 
about  76  feet  The  distance  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  fall  is 
about  6  miles ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of  its  course 
the  river  dashes  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
and  is  deeply  engulfed  between  rocky  banks.*  At  the  lowermost  fall,  it 
resumes  its  former  quiet  character ;  the  valley  on  both  sides  gradually 
widens,  and  it  pursues  its  course  through  a  comparatively  well  cultivated, 

*  Naiimith*s  Survey  of  Oydeadale,  pp.  19,  20,  &c. 
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rich,  and  populous  country,  intersecting  the  great  and  flourishing 
city  of  Glasgow ;  about  7  or  8  miles  below  which  it  begins  to  expand 
into  an  estuary. 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  at  high  water  as  far  as  Glasgow.  Formerly 
the  navigation  was  much  obstructed,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
labour  have  been  expended  in  efforts  to  improve  and  deepen  the 
channel.  These  have  been  so  far  successful,  that  vessels  of  250  tons, 
or  upwards,  are  at  present  able  to  get  up  to  the  city.  Still,  however, 
the  navigation  is  far  from  being  in  a  very  desirable  state ;  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  cut  a  ship  canal  from  Port  Glasgow  to  the  city. 
It  were  better,  perhaps,  had  this  been  done  long  ago ;  but  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure  becomes  more  doubtful,  now  that  so  great  an 
outlay  has  been  made  on  the  river.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
attempts  to  deepen  the  bed  of  rivers  have  the  wished-for  success. 
In  general,  their  navigation  is  liable  to  frequent  interruptions  from 
tides,  floods,  droughts,  &c.  The  success  that  has  attended  the  cutting 
of  the  Gloucester  Canal,  from  Berkely  to  Gloucester,  is  pretty  decisive 
as  to  the  superiority  of  such  a  channel,  as  compared  with  that  of  even 
a  moderately  good  river.  If  attempted,  the  Glasgow  Canal  ought  to  be 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  ships  from  the  West  Indies  and 
America ;  that  is,  ships  of  350  or  400  tons  burden. 

The  great  canal,  joining  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  falls  into  the  latter 
at  Dunglass,  a  little  above  Dunbarton.  A  branch  of  the  canal  is 
carried  to  Port  Dundass,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Decy  Nithy  and  Annan,  —  Of  the  southern  rivers,  these  are  the  only 
ones  that  seem  to  require  notice.  They  flow  south,  with  a  little  in- 
clination to  the  east,  and  fall  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The  Dee  has 
its  sources  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  amongst 
the  mountains,  on  the  conflnes  of  Ayrshire.  Below  New  Galloway,  it 
expands  into  the  long  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water  called  Loch  Ken. 
Issuing  thence,  it  flows  south  past  Kirkcudbright,  uniting  with  the 
Solway  Frith  at  the  Ross,  about  6  miles  below  that  town.  The  Dee 
is  a  flne  river,  and  may  be  navigated  by  large  vessels  to  Tonglaiid 
Bridge,  about  2  miles  above  Kirkcudbright.  The  Nith  is  the  largest 
of  the  southern  rivers.  Its  sources  are  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Dumfriesshire,  some  of  them  being  contiguous  to  those  of  the  Clyde. 
Pursuing  a  south-easterly  course  through  Nithsdale,  and  passing 
Dumfries,  it  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  about  7  miles  below  the 
latter.  It  is  navigable  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Dumfries  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden ;  but  the  navigation  is  a  good  deal 
impeded  by  sand-banks.  The  course  of  the  Annan  is  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Nith.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of  Hartfell,  near 
Moffat,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith,  a  little  below  Annan. 
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Lakes.  —  Exclusive  of  the  many  narrow  inlets,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
that  indent  its  west  coast,  Scotland  has  to  boast  a  vast  number  of 
freshwater  lakes,  or  lochs,  particularly  in  the  Highlands.  Of  the 
Lowland  lakes,  Loch  Leven,  in  Kinross-shire,  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  requiring  a  distinct  notice.  Not  long  since,  it  was  about  4  miles 
in  length  by  about  2^  in  breadth  ;  but  it  has  recently  been  diminished 
by  drainage.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  having  the  Lomond 
hilb  on  its  east,  and  Benarty  Hill  on  its  south  side,  with  the  towns  of 
Kinross  and  Milnathort  on  its  western  margin.  But  it  derives  its 
principal  celebrity  from  having  within  it  a  little  island,  on  which  are 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  wherein  Queen  Mary  was  confined  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Langside.  This  lake  has  a  peculiar  species  of  red 
trout,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  The  fishery  lets  for  a  considerable 
sum ;  and  it  is  a  singular,  and  not  very  easily  explained,  circumstance, 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  Scotch  lake  that  yields  any  revenue  to 
its  proprietors. 

Loch  Lomond,  lying  between  Dunbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire,  is 
at  once  the  best  known  of  all  the  Highland,  and  the  largest  of  all  the 
British,  lakes.  This  noble  sheet  of  water  is  about  24  miles  long ;  and, 
where  broadest,  it  is  from  7  to  7^  miles  across,  but  in  its  upper  part, 
contiguous  to  the  county  of  Perth,  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth.  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  to  cover  a  space  of  about 
28,000  acres.  Its  most  usual  depth  is  about  20  fathoms  ;  but  in  some 
places  it  has  a  depth  of  80  and  even  of  120  fathoms.  It  is  studded 
with  many  beautiful,  finely  wooded  islands,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  most  magnificent.  On  both 
its  east  and  west  sides  there  are  high  rugged  mountains,  among  which 
Ben  Lomond  stands  conspicuous,  rising  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
height  of  above  3,000  feet.  The  recesses  between  the  hills  are  mostly 
filled  with  gentlemen's  seats,  surrounded  with  fine  natural  woods  and 
plantations.  But  towards  its  southern  extremity  the  country  is  rich, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  surface  level  of  Loch  Lomond  ifl 
from  3  to  5  feet  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer :  generally  it  is  about 
22  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at  Dunbarton.  Its  surplus 
waters  are  conveyed  to  the  Clyde  by  the  river  Leven. 

Among  the  other  Highland  lakes  are  Loch  Ness,  forming  part  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal ;  Loch  Maree,  in  Ross-shire ;  Loch  Awe,  in 
Argyleshire ;  Lochs  Tay,  Rannoch,  and  Erich t,  in  Perthshire  ;  Lochs 
Shin  and  Naver,  in  Sutherland,  &c.  They  are  mostly  all  long, 
narrow,  and  deep ;  occupying  the  bottoms  of  the  hollows  between  the 
mountains.  Their  water  is  generally  pure  and  limpid  ;  and  they  are 
well  supplied  with  trout,  perch,  pike,  &c.  We  subjoin  from  the 
General  Report  of  Scotland  a  synoptical  table  of  the  size,  situation, 
and  leading  features  of  the  principal  Scotch  lakes. 
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Sect.  IV.     Sea'Coast  and  Sec^porU. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  partake  of  the  character  of  the  country, 
being  generally  bold,  precipitous,  and  rocky.  They  are  very  much 
indented,  especially  on  the  western  side,  with  inlets  or  arms  of 
the  sea,  denominated  friths  and  sea-lochs.  These  frequently  pene-» 
trate  many  miles  inland;  while  in  other  places,  the  shores  extend 
into  lengthened  headlands  or  mulls,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mull  of 
Cantire  and  the  MuU  of  Galloway.  Were  the  coasts  of  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  excluding  the  arms  of  the  sea,  measured  by 
straight  lines,  they  would  not  exceed  from  600  to  650  miles ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  indentations  referred  to,  the  actual 
extent  of  sea  line  is  believed  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  under  2,500  miles ! 
These  friths  and  inlets  give  very  considerable  facilities  to  commerce ; 
and  are,  in  this  respect,  the  more  importan4^  as  few  of  the  rivers  are 
navigable  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  They  abo 
afford  convenient  fishing  stations,  and  abundant  supplies  of  sea- 
weed for  manure ;  while  they  farther  tend,  by  familiarbing  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  water,  to  increase  the  supply  of 
sailors,  and  to  give  additional  energy  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
enterprise. 

Setting  out  from  Berwick,  the  first  considerable  promontory  we 
meet  with  is  St.  Abb's  Head,  constituting,  with  the  promontories  of 
Emescleugh  and  Fastcastle,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lammer- 
moor  hills.  It  b  high  and  bold ;  and  being  separated  from  the  ridge 
by  a  narrow  dell,  it  has,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  an  island. 
Passing  St.  Abb's  Head,  the  coast  bends  west  north-west  past  Dunbar, 
which  has  an  indifierent  harbour,  to  North  Berwick.  A  little  to  the 
east  of  the  latter,  and  about  a  mile  from  shore,  b  the  Bass,  a  large^ 
high,  precipitous  rock,  with  deep  water  all  round. 

The  coast  of  East  Lothian  has  undergone  considerable  changes; 
the  sea  having  in  some  places  receded,  while  in  others  it  has  gained 
materially  on  the  land.  The  shore  consists,  in  some  parts,  of  high 
earthy  banks;  and  these  being  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  are  every  now  and  then  falling  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  parts  of  the  shore  that  are  low  and  flat  are  constantly  extending 
themselves,  by  the  deposits  of  sand,  shells,  and  earth,  heaved  upon 
them  by  the  tide.  A  process  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  going  on 
wherever  the  coast  consists  of  earthy  banks,  or  low  beaches ;  and  is 
as.  obvious  on  many  parts  of  the  English  shore  as  in  the  dbtrict  now 
mentioned.  —  (See  farther  on  this  subject,  Somerville^s  Survey  of  East 
Lothian,  pp.  297—319.) 
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The  Bass  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  the  southern 
shore  of  which  bends  south-west  from  North  Berwick  to  Musselburgh ; 
and  thence  west,  inclining  to  the  north,  to  Airth.  Its  north  is  in  most 
places  nearly  parallel  to  its  southern  shore.  The  distance  from  the  Bass 
to  Elie  Ness,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  is  between  9  and  10  miles ; 
but  the  Frith  gets  wider  immediately  after.  Its  depth,  from  the  Isle 
of  May  to  Kincardine,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  48  miles.  At 
Queensferry,  above  Edinburgh,  the  channel  contracts  to  about 
2  miles  in  breadth,  but  it  again  expands  to  a  breadth  of  4  or  5 
miles.  The  shores  of  this  spacious  inlet  are  low,  in  part  rocky,  in 
part  a  pleasant  beach,  but  every  where  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The 
view  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Frith  is  particularly  fine.  There 
is  good  anchorage  ground  in  many  parts  of  this  magnificent 
estuary  ;  but  there  is  not,  in  its  whole  extent,  a  single  good  harbour. 
The  principal  ports  on  its  south  side  are  Leith,  Queensferry,  Borrow- 
stonness,  and  Grangemouth;  with  Bruntisland,  Kinghorn,  Kirk- 
caldy, and  Largo  on  the  north  side.  Leith  being  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  has  a  considerable  trade ;  and  very  large  sums  have  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  docks,  and  in  efforts  to  improve  the 
harbour.  Owing,  however,  to  the  want  of  water,  Leith  is  not,  and 
we  apprehend  never  can  be,  any  thing  better  than  a  high-water 
harbour;  and  even  at  springs  it  has  not  more  than  16  or  17  feet. 
But  at  Newhaven  and  Granton,  a  little  more  to  the  west,  the  water 
near  the  shore  is  a  good  deal  deeper ;  and  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  by  carrying  out  piers  in  either  of  these  places,  to  make  a 
harbour  accessible  at  all  times.  Grangemouth,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  has  a  good  deal  of  trade. 
It  is  rarely,  however,  visited  by  ships  drawing  more  than  10  or  12 
feet  water.  Bruntisland  is  a  good  high-water  harbour,  as  is  also 
Kirkcaldy.  There  is  pretty  good  anchorage  ground  in  Leith 
Roads,  Bruntisland  Roads,  and  Largo  Bay.  Lighthouses  have  been 
ereoted  on  Inchkeith  Island,  opposite  to  Leith,  and  on  the  Isle  of 
May,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith. 

The  shores  of  Fife,  or  of  the  extensive  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  are  mostly  rocky,  witliout,  however, 
being  lofty.  At  St.  Andrew's,  and  some  other  places,  the  sea  has 
encroached  considerably  on  the  land.  Fifeness,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  county,  lies  nearly  north  from  the  Isle  of  May,  distant 
about  6  miles.  From  this  point  the  shore  turns  north-west,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Eden,  and  then  north  to  Tentsmoor  Point,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Tay.  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  in  the  elbow,  affords  good 
anchorage  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms^  but  the  harbour  of  St  Andrew's 
dries  at  low  water. 
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Nearly  due  east  from  Buttonness,  distant  about  12  miles,  is  the  Bell 
Rock,  a  dangerous  insulated  ledge,  about  850  yards  in  length,  by 
110  in  breadth.  At  low  water  some  of  its  summits  appear  from 
4  to  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  at  high  water  they  arc 
always  covered.  Many  vessels  have  been  lost  upon  this  rock ;  and, 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  such  disasters  in  future,  a  magnificent  light- 
house, constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Eddystone,  has  been 
erected,  within  these  few  years,  on  one  of  its  points.  The  lantern  is 
115  feet  above  low  water  mark. 

Leaving  the  Tay,  which  has  been  already  described,  the  land 
stretches  north  by  east,  in  a  pretty  even  line,  as  far  as  Buchanness 
Point,  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  most  easterly  land  in  Scotland,  in 
lat  57°  29'  15''  N.,  long.  1°  47'  W.  The  coast,  though  in  some 
places  low  and  sandy,  is  mostly  bold  and  rocky.  Between  Arbroath 
and  Montrose  there  are  cliffs  penetrated  by  tremendous  caverns; 
of  which,  the  Geylit  Pot,  forming  a  communication  between  the 
sea  and  a  circular  chasm  at  some  distance  in  the  country,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  The  sandy  part  of  this  coast  lies  principally  con- 
tiguous to,  and  immediately  north  from,  Aberdeen.  In  some  places 
the  sand  is  so  moveable,  that  it  has  more  than  once  occasioned 
great  mischief.  Near  Buchanness  are  the  famous  arched  rocks,  called 
the  Bullers  of  Buchan,  enclosing  a  natural  harbour. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not,  on  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Tay  to 
Buchanness,  a  single  really  good  harbour.  Montrose  and  Aberdeen, 
which ,  especially  the  first,  are  by  far  the  best,  have  been  already 
noticed.  Stonehaven  harbour  dries  at  low  water ;  and  at  high  water, 
when  the  wind  is  easterly,  there  is  a  very  heavy  swell.  Peterhead, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Buchanness,  has  a  double  harbour ;  but  it 
also  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water,  though  recently,  it  has  been 
much  improved.  A  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  town, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  spirit 
and  success  with  which  they  have  embarked  in  the  whale  and  herring 
fisheries.  A  light-house  has  lately  been  erected  on  the  Point  of 
Buchanness. 

From  Peterhead,  a  bold  and  rugged  shore  extends  north,  inclining 
a  little  to  the  west  to  Kinnaird  Head,  the  Taizalum  Pramontarium  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  crowned  by  a  castle  and  a  conspicuous  light-house. 
At  Kinnaird  Head,  the  northerly  direction  of  the  coast  suddenly 
changes  ;  and,  stretching  nearly  due  west  by  Troup  Head  and  Knock 
Head,  to  Burgh  Head,  it  declines  south-west  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Moray  Frith  and  Loch  Beauley.  This  line  of  coast  forms  the 
base  of  the  vast  triangular  bay,  extending  from  Kinnaird  Head  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  thence  to  Duncansby  Head.     The 
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ports  from  Kinnaird  Head  to  Fort  George  are  merely  tide  havens. 
In  the  first  part  the  shore  is  bold,  precipitous,  and  picturesque ;  but 
from  the  Burgh  Head  along  the  Moray  Frith  to  Loch  Beauley,  it 
is  mostly  low  and  sandy.  Large  vessels  may  anchor  opposite 
Inverness,  or  go  farther  up,  to  Loch  Beauley. 

The  east  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  unites  with  the  Moray  Frith 
at  Clachnacarry  Basin,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Inverness.  The  canal 
admits  vessels  drawing  15  feet  water. 

Crossing  the  ferry  from  Inverness  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  coast, 
which  is  low  and  sandy,  stretches  north-east  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Tarbet  Ness, 
separating  the  Moray  Frith  from  the  Frith  of  Tain  or  Dornoch, 
The  Frith  of  Cromarty  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  extending 
south-west  to  Dingwall,  about  17  miles.  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
finest  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  is,  indeed, 
surpassed  by  very  few  in  any  part  of  the  world.  At  its  mouth  it  has 
from  30  to  22  fathoms  water,  the  depth  within  varying  from  15  to  7 
fathoms.  The  town  of  Cromarty  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Frith,  a  little  within  its  mouth.  Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the 
good  land  round  the  Frith,  and  the  want  of  manufacturing  towns, 
population,  and  internal  communication,  it  has  very  little  trade,  so 
that  this  excellent  harbour  is  comparatively  useless. 

Between  the  point  of  Tarbet  Ness,  on  which  is  a  light-house,  and 
Dornoch  the  coast  of  Sutherland  takes  a  north-east  direction. 
Except  at  Brora  and  a  few  other  places,  it  is  mostly  low  and  sandy. 
But  on  the  confines  of  Caithness  the  mountains  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  terminating  in  the  lofty,  stupendous  precipices  that 
form  the  Ord  of  Caithness. 

From  this  point  the  coast  pursues  its  north-easterly  direction  to  the 
Noss  Head.  It  is  in  general  bold  and  rugged.  In  one  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  cliiFs  is  the  thriving  town  and  harbour  of  Wick.  Being 
conveniently  situated  for  the  herring  fishery,  of  which  it  is  now  the 
principal  station,  great  efibrts  have  been  made  to  improve  its  port ; 
and  they  have  been  so  far  successful,  that  it  afibrds  safe  accommo- 
dation for  large  numbers  of  the  smaller  class  of  vessels. 

Noss  Head  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Wick.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  high,  bold  clifis,  which,  in  clear  weather,  are  visible  at  a  great 
distance  at  sea.  Within  the  head  is  Sinclair's  Bay,  in  which  ships  may 
anchor  with  off-shore  winds.  From  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  coast 
runs  north  north-east  till  it  terminates  in  Duncansby  Head.  This 
celebrated  promontory,  the  Berubium  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ex- 
treme north-east  point  of  Great  Britain,  is  in  lat  58°  38'  N.,  long. 
3°  2^  W.     It  consists  of  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs,  some  of  which  stand 
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detached  in  the  sea ;  and  used  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  by  mariners 
for  Noss  Head,  to  which  it  beai's  a  considerable  resemblance.  But,  to 
obviate  such  mistakes,  which  were  frequently  attended  with  fatal 
consequences,  Duncansby  Head  has  been  crowned  with  a  conspicuous 
lighthouse.  John  0*Groat*s  house  is  about  1^  mile  west  from  the 
extreme  point  of  Duncansby  Head.  Of  this  structure  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  foundations. 

About  3^  miles  east  by  north  from  the  Head  are  the  rocky  islets 
called  the  Pentland  Skerries.  For  the  security  of  mariners  in  the 
Pentland  Frith,  two  light-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  Great 
Skerry.  In  the  Pentland  Frith  the  tides  are  very  violent  When 
strongest,  they  run  about  9  miles  an  hour. 

From  Duncansby  Head  the  coast  runs  north  north-west,  in  a 
waving  line  to  Dunnet  Head,  the  most  northerly  headland  of  Great 
Britain,  in  lat.  58°  40'  30"  N.,  long.  3"^  29'  W.  It  is  high  and  rocky. 
A  light-house  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  Head,  the  lantern  being 
346  feet  above  the  metm  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  Dunnet  Head  and  Holbum  Head  is  Dunnet  Bay,  having 
the  town  of  Thurso,  with  a  moderately  good  harbour  on  its  south- 
western side.  But  it  is  too  remote,  the  country  around  too  barren, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Pentland  Frith  too  dangerous  to  allow  of 
its  ever  becoming  a  place  of  any  importance. 

From  Holbum  Head  the  coast,  which  in  some  places  is  deeply 
indented,  and  in  others  runs  out  into  bold,  precipitous  headlands, — of 
which  Strathy  Head  and  Far  Out  Head  are  the  most  remarkable,  — 
pursues,  on  the  whole,  a  nearly  westerly  direction,  till  it  ends  in  Cape 
Wrath,  or  Parph  Head.  The  cliffs  that  compose  this  famous  head- 
land are  singularly  magnificent :  some  of  them  overhang  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  from  300  to  500  feet,  exhibiting  vast  fissures,  caverns, 
and  subterranean  openings  into  which  the  water  rushes  with  tremen- 
dous fury.  It  is  fenced  round  with  dangerous  rocks,  some  of  them 
nearly  a  mile  from  shore.  Cape  Wrath  forms  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  lat.  58°  36', 
N.  long.  4°  56'  W.  A  light-house  was  erected  on  it  in  1828,  having 
the  lantern  elevated  400  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  at  so  much  length  into  the  description 
of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Clyde :  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  throughout  its  whole  extent  it  is  rugged, 
wild,  and  dreary,  the  mountains  generally  coming  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  indented  in  many  places  by  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  pene- 
trating far  inland,  carrying,  in  most  instances,  a  great  depth  of  water 
even  to  their  inmost  recesses,  and  affording  safe  but  unfrequented 
asylums  for  the  largest  fleets.     Linnhe  Loch,  taken  in  connection  with 
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Loch  £]])  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  inlets  :  it  stretches 
north-west  from  Dowart,  in  Mull,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part,  a  distance 
of  about  34  miles,  and  has  deep  water  throughout 

The  islands  of  Skye,  Mull,  and  Jura  are  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  tide  rushes  with  much 
force.  In  some  places  it  forms  dangerous  whirlpools,  as  at  Corry- 
vrechan,  between  Jura  and  the  small  island  of  Scarba. 

The  great  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  the  Mull  of  Cantire  and 
the  Ayrshire  coast,  has  the  Island  of  Arran  in  its  centre.  At  its 
northern  extremity  it  branches  oiF  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Loch 
Fyne  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  separated  by  the  island  of  Rothsay  and 
the  district  of  Cowall,  in  Argyleshire.  The  Frith  of  Clyde  is  again  sub- 
divided into  three  arms ;  viz..  Loch  Long,  separating  Argyleshire  from 
Dunbartonshire;  Loch  Gare,  of  very  inferior  dimensions  to  Loch  Long, 
but  parallel  to,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus ;  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde,  winding  east  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  south, 
having  Dunbartonshire  in  the  angle  between  it  and  Loch  Long. 

Loch  Fyne  extends,  with  a  slightly  circular  sweep,  from  Skipness 
Point  round  by  Silvercrags  and  Inverary,  to  Achadounan,  a  space  of 
about  40  miles.  Its  breadth  from  Skipness  Point  to  the  opposite 
point  of  Cowall  is  about  7  miles,  contracting  gradually  as  it  pene- 
trates into  the  interior.  It  has  very  deep  water  throughout,  so  much 
BO,  that  at  Inverary,  within  about  7  miles  of  the  bottom  of  the  loch, 
there  are  upwards  of  60  fathoms  I  Loch  Fyne  used  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  herring  fishery.  The  Crinan  Canal,'  between 
Loch  Gilphead  on  Loch  Fyne  and  the  head  of  the  sound  of  Jura, 
insulates  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Knapdale  and  Cantire ;  and, 
consequently,  saves  those  vessels  that  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
go  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  a  lengthened  navigation. 

The  water  in  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Gare  is  also  very  deep  ;  and  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  within  a  short  distance  of  Greenock,  there  are  23 
fathoms  at  ebb.  This  and  Port  Glasgow  are  the  principal  harbours 
of  the  Clyde,  and  as  such  possess  a  good  deal  of  shipping,  and  enjoy 
an  extensive  commerce.  Lamlash  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  is,  however,  the  finest  harbour  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
It  is  completely  land-locked,  being  protected  from  the  easterly  gales 
by  the  little  island  of  Lamlash. 

The  Ayrshire  coast,  as  far  as  Girvan,  is  mostly  low  and  sandy. 
A  great  deal  of  labour  has  been  expended  on  the  formation  of  a 
harbour  at  Ardrossan,  to  which  it  was  intended  to  bring  a  canal 
from  Glasgow ;  but  the  canal  has  only  been  excavated  as  far  as  the 
thriving  village  of  Johnston,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Paisley ;  and  it 
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is  now  proposed  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  Johnston  to  Ardrossan. 
The  harbour  of  Troon,  about  10  miles  from  Kilmarnock,  to  which  it  is 
united  by  a  railroad,  has  recently  been  very  much  improved  by  the  ex- 
ertions and  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  is  now  decidedly 
the  best  on  the  coast.  Ayr  harbour  has  also  been  materially  improved ; 
but  it  dries  at  low  water,  and  the  westerly  gales  throw  in  a  heavy  sea. 
From  Girvan  to  Wigtownshire  the  mountains  come  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  so  that  the  shore  is  bold  and  precipitous.  Opposite  to  Girvan, 
and  about  10  miles  distant,  is  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  already  noticed. 

The  north-west  part  of  the  county  of  Wigtown  is  indented  by  Loch 
Ryan,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  extending  from  Kirkcolm  Point  to  Stran- 
raer. Within  this  loch,  and  opposite  to  a  place  called  Cairn,  there 
is  good  anchorage,  and  water  sufficient  to  fioat  the  largest  ships.  A 
little  to  the  westward  of  Kirkcolm  Point  is  the  point  of  Corsewall, 
on  which  is  a  light-house.  Hence  the  shore  stretches  south,  inclining 
a  little  to  the  east,  by  Port  Patrick  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  This 
bold,  prominent  headland,  the  most  southerly  point  in  Scotland,  is  in 
lat.  54?°  38'  N.,  long.  ^°  50'  W.  It  has  recently  been  surmounted 
by  a  light-house,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  325  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  Port  Patrick  is  about  22  miles  f\rom 
the  port  of  Donaghadee,  in  Ireland. 

The  Mull  of  Galloway  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  that 
vast  bay,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire,  on 
the  east  by  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  and  on  the  south 
by  North  Wales,  having  the  island  of  Anglesea  at  its  south-western 
extremity.  The  Isle  of  Man  lies  between  its  two  horns,  and  marks 
its  western  limits. 

Passing  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  Bay  of  Luce  opens ;  a  broad 
expanse  of  water,  extending  northwards  to  within  6  or  7  miles  of 
Loch  Ryan,  and  nearly  insulating  the  western  district  of  Wigton- 
shire,  called  the  Rhynns.  The  western  shore  of  this  bay  terminates 
in  the  bluflT,  rocky  promontory  of  Burrow  Head.  Between  this  latter 
point  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  about  equidistant  from  each, 
are  two  remarkable  rocks,  called  the  Scaurs,  much  resorted  to  in  the 
breeding  season  by  water-fowl. 

Leaving  the  Burrow  Head,  the  coast  is  again  indented  by  the  bay 
of  Wigtown.  From  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  bay,  at  the  Ross, 
the  shore  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries  stretches 
in  a  broken,  uneven  line,  east  by  north,  till  it  unites  with  that  of 
England  at  the  bottom  of  the  Solway  Frith. 

The  coast  of  Galloway,  except  in  the  upper  parts  of  Luce  and 
Wigtown  bays,  is  mostly  bold  and  precipitous.  Its  best  ports  are  at 
the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  near  Barrow  Head,  and  Kirkcudbright  Bay. 
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The  coast  of  Dumfriesshire  is  mostly  low  and  sandy.  The  tide  in 
the  Solway  runs  with  great  force,  the  flood  sometimes  advancing  with 
a  head  3  or  4  feet  high.     We  subjoin  an  account  of  the 

Principal  Headlands  and  Places  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland,  with  the  I«atitude  and 
and  Longitude  of  each,  as  given  by  the  best  Authorities. 


PLACE& 

Lat 

Long. 

o        /       // 

O         '       II 

St.  Abb's  Head        -                - 

55  56    0  N. 

2     7  30  W. 

North  Berwick         -                     -                  - 

56     4     0 

2  42     0 

Edinburgh  Observatory       ... 

55  57  19 

3  10  56 

Fifeness         -                     - 

56  17     0 

2  35     0 

Buttonness  Light-house 

56  28     0 

2  44   15 

Montrose        -                    .                _          - 

56  42  10 

2  27   15 

Aberdeen          -                   ... 

57     9     0 

2     9     0 

Buchanness  Light.>house        -            -          - 

57  29  15 

1  47     0 

Kinnaird*s  Head  Lighthouse 

57  41  40 

2     1     0 

Inverness         -                 ... 

57  SI     0 

4  12  10 

Tarbet-Ness  Light-house 

57  54     0 

3  47     0 

NossHead         .                 -                 -           - 

58  SO     0 

3     9     0 

Duncansby  Head         -                     -              - 

58  S8     0 

3     2     0 

Dunnet  Head         ... 

58  40  SO 

3  29     0 

Far-Out  Head        ^                 - 

58  S6     0 

4  44     0 

Cape  Wrath        - 

58  S6  30 

4  56     0 

Ru  Rea  Point             ... 

57  54  SO 

5  32     0 

Ardnamurchan  Point         ... 

56  45     0 

6     8  30 

Mull  of  Cantire  Light-house 

55  19     O 

5  48     0 

Greenock         -                     ... 

55  57     0 

4  44     0 

Glasgow         ... 

55  51  32 

4  16     0 

Corsewall  Point  Light-house 

55     1     0 

5     6     0 

Portpatrick            .                     .                     - 

54  51     0 

5     4     0 

Mull  of  Galloway  Light-house     - 

54  38     0 

4  50     0 

Burrow  Head         ... 

54  42     0 

4  22  15 

Southemess  Light^house 

54  52  15 

3  34     0           , 

Sect.  V.     Geology. 

Scotland  not  being  separated  from  England  by  any  great  natural 
boundary  or  intervening  sea,  the  geology  of  the  adjacent  districts  in 
each  b  nearly  the  same  ;  but,  if  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  we  shall  find  the  great  features  of  the  geology  of  Scotland 
very  different  from  those  of  the  geology  of  England.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
in  a  north-east  direction,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland  south  of  that 
line  is  composed  of  transition  rocks,  covered  in  many  parts,  by 
coal-measures,  traps,  or  red  sandstone.  On  the  north  of  this 
line,  nearly  the  whole  country  is  composed  of  primary  rocks  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  covered  at  the  feet  of  the  mountain 
chains  with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone.     The  upper 
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secondary  strata,  which  are  spread  over  nearly  the  half  of  England, 
scarcely  appear  in  Scotland,  and  can  only  be  traced  in  a  few  de- 
tached patches,  which  bear  no  assignable  proportion  to  the  surface  of 
the  country.  The  general  bearing  of  the  different  mountain 
ranges  in  Scotland,  is  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  force 
by  which  the  mountain  ranges  were  upheaved  appears  to  have 
acted  in  distant  and  nearly  parallel  lines,  not  only  through  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  but  also  in  the  Western  Islands.  Thus,  the 
islands,  from  Barra  to  Lewis,  are  so  nearly  connected,  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  one  chain  or  range  of  mountains,  composed 
of  gneiss,  running  from  south-west  to  north-east  for  about  100  miles, 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  mountain  chains  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, but  separated  from  them  by  a  deep  valley,  which  forms  the  bed 
of  the  intervening  sea.  The  mainland  of  Scotland  itself  is  nearly 
divided  into  two  islands,  by  a  deep  valley  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  forming  the  bed  of  several  long  and  narrow  lakes,  or  lochs, 
between  the  sound  of  Mull  and  the  Moray  Frith.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  numerous  lochs  which  open  to  the  sea,  and  run  for  many 
miles  inland,  is  also  from  south-west  to  north-east,  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  the  parallelism  of  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  same 
direction. 

We  shall  commence  our  survey  of  the  geology  of  Scotland,  with 
the  more  Alpine  or  primary  districts  north  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth ; 
but  the  Western  Islands,  or  Hebrides,  may  be  viewed  as  an  in- 
terrupted extension  of  the  Alpine  ranges  of  Scotland,  the  direction 
and  composition  of  the  mountain  beds  being  nearly  the  same :  we 
shall  therefore  notice  them  before  proceeding  to  the  mainland.  The 
range  of  islands,  of  which  Lewis  is  the  northernmost,  and  by  far  the 
largest,  extends,  as  before  mentioned,  for  about  100  miles  in  a 
south-west  and  north-east  direction.  These  islands  are  so  nearly 
united,  as  to  have  received  the  popular  name  of  the  <<  Long  Island." 
According  to  Dr.  Macculloch,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  almost 
every  thing  that  is  known  respecting  the  geology  of  these  islands, 
gneiss  is  the  predominant  and  fundamental  rock  of  the  whole  range ; 
which  he  appropriately  denominates  the  Gneiss  Islands.  The  gneiss  in 
them  presents  nothing  very  different  from  the  general  character  of  this 
rock  in  other  situations ;  the  beds  are  often  broken,  and  much  con- 
torted, and  are  intersected  by  numerous  veins  of  granite.  Beds  of 
mica  slate,  talc  slate,  hoinblende  slate,  clay  slate,  and  greywacke 
occur  in  some  parts ;  and  the  gneiss  itself  passes  by  gradation  into 
these  rocks.  There  are  also  some  beds  of  conglomerate,  composed 
of  rolled  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  imbedded  in  sandstone  and  com- 
pact gravel :  this  conglomerate.  Dr.  Macculloch  says,  bears  a  perfect 
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resemblance  to  most  part  of  that  great  mass  of  conglomerate  beds, 
found  in  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  separating  the  primary  from  the 
secondary  strata ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  of  a  much  harder  texture.  It 
reposes  immediately  on  the  gneiss.  The  islands  of  Coll,  Tiree,  and 
lona,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Long  Island,  are 
also  classed  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch  with  the  Gneiss  Islands.  In  Tiree 
the  gneiss  often  contains  masses  of  limestone.  The  rose-coloured, 
or  pink  limestone,  with  hornblende  and  green  augite,  called  Tiree 
marble,  and  well  known  by  mineral  collectors,  is  an  irregular  mass, 
about  100  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gneiss  :  nearly 
half  the  mass  has  been  already  worked  out 

^-  The  next  group  of  islands  is  called  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch  the  Trap 
Islands,  from  being  chiefly  composed  of  basaltic  or  trap  rocks ;  the 
two  principal  of  these  islands,  Skye  and  Mull,  are  so  close  to  the 
Biainland,  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  doubt  that  they  have  been  united 
to  it  at  no  very  remote  geological  epoch ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
many  of  the  existing  peninsulated  promontories  will,  in  process 
of  time,  become  entirely  insulated  by  the  impetuous  action  of  the 
ocean  on  the  narrow  tongues  of  land  by  which  they  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  mainland.  Skye,  the  largest  and  northernmost 
of  the  Trap  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  on  its  wes- 
tern side,  is  chiefly  formed  of  trap  rocks,  comprising  in  that  term 
the  diflferent  varieties  of  basaltic  rocks,  composed  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  or  felspar  and  augite,  in  various  proportions,  and  passing 
iVom  a  compact  to  a  granular  structure.  In  some  parts,  the  felspar 
forms  nearly  the  whole  mass ;  in  other  parts  it  is  porphyritic,  and 
sometimes  intermixed  with  granular  hornblende,  forming  syenite.  In 
Skye,  and  the  other  Trap  Islands,  the  trap  rock  frequently  assumes 
the  colunmar  structure.  The  Cuchullin  mountains,  in  this  island, 
are  principally  composed  of  a  rock  containing  hypersthene,  or  horn- 
blende, with  a  semimetallic  lustre.  The  limits  of  the  present  article 
will  not  admit  of  mineralogical  details ;  but  there  is  an  important 
fact  in  the  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  which  must  not  pass  unnoticed. 
The  secondary  strata  of  the  lias  and  oolite  formation,  which  rarely 
appear  any  where  in  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  occur  near  the  eastern 
fide  of  the  island,  containing  the  characteristic  fossils  of  these  beds  ; 
but  where  the  lias  approaches  the  syenite,  it  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline  limestone,  nearly  white.  A  few  patches  of  similar  lime- 
stone occur  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  in  the  adjacent 
small  islands  of  Raasay,  Scalpa,  and  Pabay.  The  lias  is  bounded  by 
red  sandstone.  The  fundamental  rock  of  the  Isle  of  Skye  appears  to 
be  gneiss,  which  is  seen  along  part  of  the  eastern  coast. 

Mull  is  the  largest  of  the  Trap  Islands,  after  Skye.    The  geology,  in 
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a  general  view,  is  nearly  the  same  in  both,  except  that  in  Mull,  on 
the  westernmost  headland,  opposite  lona,  there  are  rocks  of  granite  and 
gneiss.  A  few  patches  of  the  lias  and  oolite  formation,  and  sand- 
stone, occur  near  the  coast :  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  island  is 
covered  with  various  trap  rocks,  frequently  assuming  the  columnar 
form.  Some  small  seams  of  coal  have  been  found  both  in  Skye  and  MuU, 
but  they  are  of  too  little  value  to  be  worked.  Mull  is  the  most 
mountainous  of  all  the  Hebrides  ;  Ben  More  is  3,097  feet  above  the 
sea:  the  other  mountains  seldom  attain  a  higher  elevation  than 
2,000  feet. 

The  Trap  Islands,  between  Mull  and  Skye  are,  Rum,  Canna, 
Muck,  and  Egg.  Of  these,  Rum,  the  largest,  is  skirted  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  by  red  sandstone.  The  Isle  of  Egg 
is  remarkable  for  a  lofty  rock,  called  the  Scuir  of  Egg,  placed  on  a 
high  range  of  trap  rocks.  It  towers  over  the  whole  island,  resembling 
an  immense  castle.  The  face  of  the  rock  is  nearly  vertical,  and  is 
470  feet  in  height ;  it  is  composed  of  columnar  pitchstone,  which 
contains  imbedded  crystab  of  glassy  felspar.  The  Scuir  of  Egg  is 
an  object  of  considerable  interest,  both  to  the  tourist  and  the  geolo- 
gist, and  can  be  visited  with  greater  facility  than  Staffa.  Part  of  the 
Isle  of  Egg  appears  to  have  lias  for  the  fundamental  rock ;  it  is  seen 
on  the  northern  shore. 

Staffa,  the  smallest  of  five  basaltic  islands  off  the  north-west  side 
of  Mull,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  basaltic  columns,  and 
cavern,  called  Fingal's  Cave.  The  island,  or  rock,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  basaltic  cliffs  of  vanable  height : 
the  highest  on  the  south-west,  as  measured  by  Dr.  MaccuIloch>  is 
144  feet.  The  cliffs  generally  present  a  columnar  arrangement; 
but  the  columns  are  inclined  in  various  directions,  oblique,  horizontal, 
or  erect.  There  are  three  distinct  beds  of  trap,  of  different  charac- 
ters, the  lowest  consisting  of  that  conglomerate  called  trap  tuff ;  the 
next  of  the  great  columnar  basaltic  range ;  and  the  uppermost  of  an 
irregular  mixture  of  columnar  and  amorpheus  basalt.  These  beds 
dip  towards  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  about  9°.  The 
lowest  bed,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  is  about  50  feet  thick ; 
the  middle,  or  columnar  bed,  varies  in  thickness  from  36  to  about  54 
feet,  which  is  the  extreme  height  of  the  columns :  the  upper,  or 
amorpheus,  bed  of  basalt  measures  58  feet  in  thickness  above  the 
highest  columns,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  much  thinner.  The  cave, 
called  Mackinnen's  Cave,  is  an  opening  in  the  lowest  bed :  it  is  abont 
58  feet  high,  measured  from  the  sea  at  quarter-ebb  tide.  Its  breadth 
is  48  feet,  and  its  length  224  feet     The  sides  of  this  cavern  are 
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smooth,  being  formed  of  conglomerate,  and  are  deficient  in  that 
regularity  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  Fingal's  Cave. 

Fingal's  Cave,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  excavations  in 
the  world,  is  formed  in  the  columnar  bed  of  basalt,  where  it  declines 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  washes  the  feet  of  the  columns  that 
range  on  either  side  the  cavern,  like  the  pillars  of  an  immense 
cathedral,  placed  close  to  each  other :  the  sea  forming  the  floor. 
The  top  of  the  arch,  at  the  entrance,  is  66  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  mean  tide  ;  the  bed  of  amorpheus  basalt  that  rests  upon  the 
columns  is  36  feet  thick ;  the  breadth  of  the  cave  at  its  entrance 
is  42  feet,  and  its  length  227  feet  The  pillars  on  the  western 
side  are  36  feet  high  ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  they  appear  lower, 
being  partly  concealed  by  broken  columns  in  front  of  them.  The 
height  of  the  cave  diminishes  within  from  50  to  40  feet,  which 
is  also  the  altitude  at  the  extremity.  —  (Se6  Ih.  Macculloch's 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16,  17.)  There  are  other 
caverns  of  less  note  on  the  island. 

The  surface  of  S tafia  is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  and  luxuriant 
grass.  There  are  various  blocks  of  granite,  quartz  rock,  and  schist, 
similar  to  the  rocks  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  spread  over  some 
parts  of  Stafia,  though  no  rocks  of  this  kind  appear  in  situ.  The 
basalt,  of  which  the  columns  in  Stafia  is  composed,  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland.  Were  the  two  basaltic 
formations  ever  united  f  This  is  not  very  improbable  ;  the  basalt  of 
Ireland  was  evidently  of  submarine  origin,  and  we  conceive  it  to  be 
highly  probable  that  the  basalt  of  Stafia  was  erupted  under  the  sea, 
although  no  calcareous  marine  beds  are  found  upon  it.  St  Kilda,  the 
most  remote  of  the  Western  Islands,  is  composed  of  several  varieties 
of  trap  rocks.  There  are  several  small  isles,  composed  principally  of 
trap  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mull;  but  they  do  not  present  any 
peculiarity  of  structure,  or  composition,  which  require  a  description. 
South  of  Mull,  there  is  a  group  of  islands,  which  Dr.  Macculloch 
caUs  the  Schistose  Isles  :  the  principal  of  these  are  Jura  and  Islay. 
They  are  chiefly  composed  of  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  quartz  rock, 
with  some  mica  slate,  and  of  various  admixtures  of  felspar  and  horn- 
blende, and  also  greywacke  and  limestone  :  the  latter  is  but  in  small 
quantity,  and  interposed  between  laminae  of  slate  rocks.  The  difierent 
rocks  succeed  each  other  ;  the  dip  is  to  the  south-cast :  but,  as  several 
of  these  rocks  are  repeated  in  succession,  the  exact  order  of  super- 
position cannot  be  traced.  Were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  granite 
and  gneiss,  these  islands  might  be  considered  as  a  type  of  all  the 
primary  districts  in  Scotland  north  of  the  Clyde.  The  most  re- 
markable  feature   in   their    geology,    is  the   great    proportion    of 
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granular  quartz,  called  quartz  rock  ;  mountains  of  quartz  rock  most 
frequently  assume  the  conical  form :  the  three  remarkable  mountains 
in  Jura,  called  the  Paps,  are  composed  of  this  rock :  their  average 
height  about  2,500  feet. 

The  most  southern  of  the  Scottish  Isles  deserving  attention,  is 
Arran.  Its  situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  rendering  it 
easy  of  access,  it  is  more  frequently  visited  by  geologists  than 
any  of  the  Hebrides.  If  a  line  be  drawn  in  a  north-east  ^and 
south-west  direction  from  the  south  of  Brodick  Bay,  on  the  west,  to 
Machrie  Water,  on  the  east,  it  will  divide  the  island  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  distinguished  by  their  external  features  and  internal 
structure  and  composition.  In  the  northern  portion,  the  central  parts 
are  occupied  by  lofty  mountains  of  granite,  surrounded  by  different 
varieties  of  slate  rocks,  except  on  the  eastern  side  where  masses  of 
conglomerate  skirt  the  granite  mountains,  and  are  interspersed  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea.  As  seen  from  near  the  coast,  the  granite 
mountains  rise  with  much  grandeur,  and  their  serrated  peaks  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  granitic  Aiguilles  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc, 
in  Savoy.  The  highest  granite  mountain  in  Arran,  Goatfell,  is  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  portion  of  Arran  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  secondary  strata,  covered  in  many  parts  by  various 
trap  rocks,  which  form  the  principal  hills  in  this  division  of  the  island. 
The  secondary  strata  of  Arran,  according  to  a  recent  examination  of 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  consist,  in  an  ascending 
series,  of  old  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  some  few  beds  of 
mountain  limestone,  over  which  are  various  sandstones,  and  shale 
of  the  coal  formation,  containing  some  coal,  which  was  formerly 
worked.  The  trap  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  porphyry,  clinkstone, 
claystone,  greenstone,  and  pitchstone :  the  latter  mineral  forms  veins 
of  considerable  width,  intersecting  the  secondary  strata:  it  passes 
in  some  instances  from  a  semi  vitreous  state  into  a  rock,  which 
differs  little  from  basalt.  These  pitchstone  veins  have  excited  the 
attention  of  geologists,  as  they  present  striking  indications  of  their 
igneous  origin. 

The  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  like  the  primary  districts  in  the 
mainland,  contain  few  mineral  or  metallic  treasures  that  have  hitherto 
been  made  extensively  available  for  useful  purposes :  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  dangerous  and  tempestuous  seas  which  surround  them, 
and  render  their  access  difficult,  except  in  the  summer  months; 
and,  probably,  they  have  never  yet  been  examined  with  the  minute- 
ness of  research  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  metallic 
repositories. 

The  mainland  of  Scotland,  north  of  the  line  we  have  supposed  to 
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be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  in  a  north-east  direction,  to 
the  German  Ocean,  contains  almost  every  variety  of  the  primary 
rocks,  with  their  diversified  admixtures  and  gradations,  and  a  great 
number  of  minerals  regarded  as  rare  by  collectors.  No  coal,  has 
been  discovered  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  except  a  small  deposit  at 
Brora  in  Sutherland:  it  has  few  metallic  veins;  and  its  mineral 
exports  are  chiefly  roof  slate,  and  stone  for  building  or  paving. 

This  extensive  primary  country  is  every  where  bounded  on  its 
Southern  side  by  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  will 
afterwards    be    noticed.       The  prevailing  rock  that  extends  from 
Argyleshire  to  Kincardineshire  is  mica  date,  which  b  skirted  by  clay- 
slate  and  chlorite  slate :    these  pass  by  gradation  into  the  former. 
The  chlorite  slate  at  Inverary  has  been  called  by  some  mineralogists 
Potstone  (  Oolite) :  it  is  sectile,  and  can  be  easily  shaped  into  building 
stone.     The  beautiful  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  built  of  this 
stone ;  but  it  is  of  too  slaty  a  texture  to  admit  of  its  being  turned  in 
the  lathe  like  potstone.     Ben  Lomond,  and  many  of  the  magnificent 
mountains  in  the  Grampian  range,  are  composed  of  mica  slate  inter- 
mixed with  hornblende  slate  and  quartz  rock,  and,  in  some  parts, 
with  a  small  portion  of  crystalline  limestone.     Such  are  also  the  pre- 
vailing rocks  that  surround  Loch  Tay  and  the  mountains  Ben  Lawers 
and  Schiehallion,  with  various  Alpine  ranges  in  this  part  of  Scotland. 
On  the  west,  near  Inverary,  rocks  of  ancient  porphyry  appear,  and  ex- 
tend northward  to  Cruachan-Ben  on'Loch  Awe  and  Ben-Nevis,  near  Fort 
William,  Invemess-shire.   This  mountain — the  loftiest  in  Great  Britain, 
being  4,370  feet  high  —  is  composed  of  granite  and  ancient  porphyry, 
which,  like  that  of  Inverary,  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  granite,  wherein 
the  felspar  greatly  predominates,  and  is  nearly  compact.     Near  the 
western  coast,  gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock,  and  on  the  eastern  coast, 
in  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire,  granite  and  gneiss  are  the  prevail- 
ing  rocks.      We  believe  that  they   are    continued    thence   to    the 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland ;  but  in   Caithness,  and  part  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  the  primary  formations  arc  covered  by  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate.     The  granite  of  Aberdeen  is  generally  small- 
grained  :  both  the  granite  and  gneiss  are  intersected  by  numerous 
veins  of  larger  grained  granite,  in  which  the  felspar  and  quartz  are 
crystallised  in  distinct  concretions  of  considerable  size,  and  the  mica 
occurs  in  hexagonal  plates  of  two  or  more  inches  in  diameter.     W^e 
observed  these  concretions  particularly  large  in  an  enormous  granite 
vein  in  the  quarries  near  New  Aberdeen.     The  proraontor}'  of  Cape 
Wrath,  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Scotland,  is  composed  of  gneiss 
and  hornblende  slate,    but  is  so  much  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  granite  veins,  that  they  appear  to  form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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rock  itself.     At  Portsoy,  in  Banffshire,  there  are  beds  of  beautiful  dark 
green  serpentine,  and  good  specimens  of  graphic  granite. 

Many  of  the  mountains,  which  appear  externally  composed  of  mica 
slate  and  other  schistose  rocks  have  a  central  axis  of  granite.  This 
is  the  case  with  Cairngorm,  in  Inverness-shire ;  from  this  mountain 
the  crystals  of  smoke-coloured  quartz,  called  Cairngorm  stones,  are 
obtained.  The  most  Alpine  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are 
Inverness-shire  and  the  western  side  of  Perthshire.  North-west,  of 
Loch  Linnhe  and  Loch  Ness  the  mountains  generally  decrease  in 
altitude ;  but  some  of  the  mountains  in  Ross-shire  and  Sutherland  are 
among  the  highest.  Benwivis,  in  the  former  county,  is  3,720  feet, 
and  Benmore-Assynt,  in  the  latter,  is  3,903  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Snow  often  remains  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  higher 
mountains  during  the  whole  year.  We  have  observed  snow  on  Ben 
Ledi,  in  Perthshire,  in  the  month  of  August,  though  it  is  1,000 
feet  lower  than  Benlawers,  in  the  same  county.  The  bottoms  of  the 
Alpine  plains  and  valleys,  in  the  Highlands,  are  often  filled  with 
vast  accumulations  of  alluvium,  composed  of  sand  and  immense  bloclu 
of  primary  rocks ;  other  Alpine  valleys  and  plains  are  covered  with 
mosses  which  sometimes  are  found,  particularly  on  the  north-eastern 
sides  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet  It  would 
exceed  our  limits  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  lochs  or  freshwater 
lakes  of  Scotland ;  they  nearly  all  take  the  same  direction  as  the 
principal  mountain  ranges  ;  viz.,  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Loch 
Lomond,  the  most  considerable  of  the  freshwater  lakes,  varies  from 
this  direction,  and  extends  north  and  south  about  24  miles.  It  is 
about  7  miles  broad  near  its  southern  extremity,  but  it  is  much 
narrower  at  its  northern  end.  The  general  character  of  the  Scottish 
lakes  is  that  of  solemn  and  lonely  grandeur,  — 

"  Where  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence  and  a  dread  repose.** 

In  the  vast  extent  of  primary  mountains  which  constitute  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  very  few  metallic  ores  have  been  found.  Lead 
mines  were  formerly  worked  at  Ty  ndrum,  near  the  western  end  of  Loch 
Tay.  Lead  mines  of  considerable  depth  are  worked  at  Strontian,  in 
Argyleshire,  at  which  place  the  carbonate  of  Strontian  was  first  dis- 
covered. There  is  one  mineral  production,  the  occurrence  of  which 
in  mica  slate,  we  believe,  is  peculiar  to  Scotland.  At  Glen  Strath- 
fairar,  in  Inverness-shire,  veins  of  plumbago  run  between  the  laminae 
of  the  mica  slate,  and  have  taken  the  contorted  form  so  common  to 
that  rock.  In  the  specimens  we  examined,  the  plumbago  was  coated 
with  mica :  it  is  sectile,  but  does  not  appear  of  a  good  quality. 
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The  peninsular  headlands  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  north 
of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  are  covered  in  many  parts  with  beds  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  often   of  great  aggregate  thickness,  and  resting 
upon  gneiss,  which  they  sometimes  cover  to  the  depth  of  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet     The  beds  occur  nearly  horizontal,  and  also  highly 
inclined :  detached  hills  of  this  conglomerate  attain  the  elevation  of 
3,000  feet,  but  the  base  to  a  certain  height  is  gneiss.     The   con- 
glomerate hills  extend  through  Ross-shire,  along  the  coast  to  near 
Cape  Wrath.     These  isolated  hills  of  conglomerate  are  regarded  as 
the  remains  of  extensive  beds,  which  have  been  torn  and  excavated 
by  the  great  disturbing  forces  that  have  acted  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet  at  an  early  geological  epoch.     The  beds  are  of  extreme  hard- 
ness, and,  in  a  certain  degree,  crystalline;  but  they  contain  every 
where,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  imbedded  fragments,  and  rolled 
masses  of  the  lower  rocks  on  which  they  rest     Some  of  the  finer 
grained  beds  resemble  granular  quartz  rock ;  others  consist  of  frag- 
ments and  rounded  pieces,  apparently  cemented  by  a  siliceous  solu- 
tion into  one  crystalline  mass.     In  Caithness,  a  conglomerate  with 
sandstone   and  irregular  beds   of  limestone,  like  the  comstone  of 
Herefordshire,  would  seem  to  identify  this  formation  with  the  old  red 
sandstone   of  the  latter  county.     There   is  an  extensive  formation 
of  bituminous  schist    in  Caithness,    between    the   upper  and  lower 
sandstone  and  conglomerate ;  the  schist  contains  fossil  remains  of 
unknown  species  of  fish,  but  to  what  analogous  formation  it  belongs, 
may  be  regarded  as  at  present  undetermined  ;  a  great  proportion  of 
Caithness  is  covered  with  these  beds.     Beds  of  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate occur  on  the  shores  of  the  Dornoch  and  Moray  Friths. 
Near  Brora  Loch  a  part  of  the  oolite  series  and  lias  covers  red  sand- 
stone :  some  seams  of  imperfect  coal  occur  in  these  strata.     Beds  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  also  extend   along  part  of  the  great 
valley  of  Scotland,  in  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  canal.     From  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  beds  of  conglomerate 
and  sandstone  extend  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Western  Sea, 
covering  the  whole  country  between  the  Grampian  mountains  and 
the  basaltic  and  coal  districts   on  the  Forth  and   the  Clyde.     An 
interrupted  series  of  basaltic  rocks  range  from  the  south-west  of  the 
Clyde,  to  near  Stonehaven.    The  basalt,  in  some  instances,  forms  caps 
on  the  summits  of  hills  of  sandstone ;  in  other  parts,  it  forms  entire 
hills  of  considerable  magnitude :  it  is  sometimes  irregularly  inter- 
stratified  with  sandstone.      The  rock  on  which  Dunbarton  Castle 
stands  is  basalt;  basaltic  rocks  may  be  traced  thence  to  Stirling, 
Perth,  and  Montrose. 

The  Ochill  hills,  situated  in  this  line,  extend  from  the  confluence 
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of  the  river  Allan  with  the  Forth,  to  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Fife.  They  consist  chiefly  of  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  The  hill 
of  Kinnoul,  near  Perth,  is  an  amygdaloid,  and  contains  numerous 
nodules  of  agate  and  coiiielian.  The  summit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
the  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh,  are  composed  of  basalt ;  the  Calton 
Hill,  of  porphyritic  daystone.  Claystone  occurs  at  Braid  hillsi 
and  the  Pentland  hills,  and  that  variety  of  basalt,  in  which  felspar 
abounds,  called  clinkstone,  is  common  in  the  rocks  in  this  district. 
Almost  every  variety  of  basaltic  or  trap  rocks  occurs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh :  the  interesting  phenomena  they  present  gave  rise  to 
much  geological  discussion  a  few  years  since,  when  the  origin  of  these 
rocks  was  considered  as  doubtful :  geologists  are  now  generally  agreed 
that  they  have  been  formed  or  modified  by  subterranean  heat:  indeed, 
the  basalt  of  Arthur  s  Seat  is  identical  with  a  basalt  we  have  seen  in 
situations  near  the  ancient  volcanoes  in  Auvergne,  which  passes 
from  a  compact  form  to  that  of  scoriaceous  lava. 

We  come  now  to  that  important  mineral  district,  the  great  coal- 
field of  Scotland :  it  extends,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  coast ;  but  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  field  is 
situated  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Forth  (not  exceeding  the 
average  breadth  of  10  or  12  miles  on  each  side),  and  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Clyde,  ranging  through  Renfrewshire,  part  of' 
Lanarkshire,  and  the  north  of  Ayrshire.  This  great  coalfield  has 
been  described  as  situated  between  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tay,  on  the  east  coast,  by  Stirling,  to  the  north  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Arran  on  the  west ;  and  another  line  drawn  from  St.  Abb's  Head,  on 
the  east,  to  Girvan  in  Ayrshire  on  the  west  coast.  The  greater  part 
of  the  coal  of  Scotland  will  certainly  be  included  between  these  lines, 
which  are  nearly  parallel ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  these  limits  include 
several  large  detached  coal  fields,  often  separated  by  intervening 
tracts  of  land,  in  which  no  coal  is  found.  The  Fife  coalfield,  north 
of  the  Forth,  extends  (according  to  Mr.  Williams)  from  Stirling  to 
St  Andrews,  and  is,  he  supposes^  ten  miles  in  breadth  in  some  parts. 
The  strata  are  arranged  in  a  trough-shaped  concavity :  on  the  south 
side  of  the  field  they  dip  towards  the  north,  and,  on  the  north  side, 
they  dip  towards  the  south.  The  richest  part  of  the  coalfield,  north 
of  the  Forth,  is  stated  to  be  between  Dysart  and  Alloa.  The  exten- 
sive coalfield,  which  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  Edinburgh,  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  great  coalfield  of  Scotland,  on  the  east  coast, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth.  Its  length  is  about  25 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  6,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  80  square  miles. 
The  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  north-west  division  of 
this  coalfield,  dip  to  the  south-east,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
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degrees,  and,  in  some  places,  are  nearly  perpendicular;  but  in  the 
south-east  division  of  the  field,  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal  ; 
hence  these  divisions  are  called,  the  edge-coal  seams,  and  the  flat 
•earns.  On  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  for  some  miles,  there  are  con- 
siderable beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  and  some  small  seams  of 
coal ;  but  at  Bathgate  workable  coal  strata  commence,  and  extend 
westward,  with  some  interruption,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 
The  Clyde  and  the  Forth  form  the  southern  and  northern  bounda- 
ries of  this  field ;  beyond  Blantyre,  the  coal  extends  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Clyde,  to  the  Cathkin  hills.  After  passing  Glasgow,  this 
coalfield  stretches  westward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde,  and 
occupies  the  valley  in  the  line  of  the  Ardrossan  Canal;  extend- 
ing through  Renfrewshire  to  Dairy,  in  Ayrshire.  Other  detached 
coalfields  occur  in  various  parts  of  Ayrshire.  The  most  southerly 
is  near  Girvan,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Millar,  "  there  are  two 
or  three  seams  of  coal  equal  to  40  feet  in  thickness."*  The  above 
coalfields  constitute  the  principal  mineral  treasures  of  Scotland,  on 
which  it  depends  for  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity. 
Ironstone,  of  an  excellent  quality,  abounds  in  many  of  the  coalfields, 
and  has,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Millar  "  given  birth  to  numerous 
manufactures,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  operations  of  the  smelting 
furnace,  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  converting 
that  invaluable  metal  into  the  multifarious  utensils  and  articles  of 
machinery,  for  which  the  peculiar  properties  which  it  possesses,  in 
its  various  states  of  combination,  render  it  eminently  useful.  To 
verify  this  remark,  the  iron  works  at  Shotts,  Cleland,  Airdrie, 
and  Clyde,  and  particularly  the  grand  establishment  at  Car- 
ron,  need  only  be  mentioned."  The  iron  trade  of  Scotland  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  above  account  was  written.  The  total 
amount  of  iron  produced,  in  1 830,  by  376  furnaces  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  was  estimated  at  678,417  tons,  of  which  37,500  tons  were 
produced  by  27  furnaces  in  Scotland.  But,  during  the  last  four  years, 
the  production  of  iron  in  Scotland  has  nearly  doubled  the  produce  in 
1834,  having  been  estimated  at  72,000  tons  I  This  latter  quantity 
exceeds  by  4,000  tons  the  whole  iron  produced  in  England  and 
Wales  so  late  as  1788.  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  coal  has 
enabled  Glasgow  to  rival  Manchester  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  of  almost  every  quality. 

The  coal  strata,  in  many  of  the  coal  districts,  are  much  broken  and 
deranged  by  basaltic  dykes  that  traverse  them.  In  the  Dysart 
coal  mines,  at  the  depth  of  270  feet,  the  main  coal  was  21  feet 
in  thickness.  At  the  Quarrelton  coalfield,  in  Renfrewshire,  there  is  a 
mass  of  coal  from  50  to  60  feet  thick  in  some  parts ;  it  is  composed 
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of  5  distinct  seams,  separated  by  thin  strata  of  stone  and  ironstone. 
This  great  thickness  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a  disturbance 
of  the  strata,  which  has  caused  the  series  to  break  and  overlap, 
or  double  over  each  other,  in  one  part  of  the  field.  The  disturb- 
ing cause  was,  in  all  probability,  an  irruption  or  protrusion  of  the 
basalt,  which  covers  and  underlies  the  coal. 

In  Hurlet  coal  mine,  3  miles  south-ea,st  of  Paisley,  which  has 
been  worked  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  bed  of  shale  over  the 
coal,  in  the  old  workings,  has  become  converted  into  alum  slate  by 
the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites 
with  the  alumine  or  clay.  The  quantity  of  alum  is  so  great,  that  a 
large  alum  work  has  been  many  years  established  there. 

Several  small  coalfields  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  southern 
or  transition  districts  of  Scotland,  which  are  entirely  detached 
from  the  great  coalfield  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  deserving 
of  notice,  that  the  Mountain  limestone,  which  forms  a  boundary 
of  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  coalfields,  and  is  abundantly  de- 
veloped in  their  vicinity,  exists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the 
geology  of  Scotland. 

The  southern  part  of  Scotland,  extending  from  the  English  border 
to  the  coalfields  on  the  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  comprises 
the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  partakes, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  character  of  an  alpine  country,  and 
the  leading  features  of  its  geology  resemble  those  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  portion  of  Northumberland  adjoining  Scotland.  Several  of  the 
mountains  rise  from  2,000  to  near  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  transition  class.  Greywacke  and  coarse  slate  are  the  most  pre- 
vailing beds.  Granite  is  considerably  developed  on  the  western  side 
at  Criffel,  and  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  range  of 
Cheviot  Hills,  composed  of  porphyry,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  country.  The  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  these  porphyritic  rocks 
appear  to  have  suffered  considerable  derangement  of  position  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  porphyry.  Red  sandstone  occurs  in  many  of 
the  valleys,  and  surrounds  some  of  the  coalfields,  but  geologists  are 
not  yet  agreed  to  what  formation  several  of  these  beds  belong :  in- 
deed, it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  geology  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land (in  many  parts  at  least)  has  not  been  examined  in  suflficient 
detail,  nor  in  connection  with  each  other,  as  a  whole  geological 
district  None  of  the  secondary  calcareous  strata,  that  cover  so  lai'ge 
a  surface  in  England,  have  been  discovered  in  the  south  of  Scotland ; 
nor  any  vestiges  of  tertiary  formations.  The  most  valuable  mining 
district   that   has  been   worked    in    Scotland  is  that   of   the  Lead 
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Hills,  in  Lanarkshire.  The  prevailing  rock  is  stated  to  be  grey  wacke. 
The  veins  that  intersect  this  rock  are  rich  in  lead  ores ;  they  vary 
much  in  width :  one  vein,  called  the  Susannah  vein,  contained  a  mass 
of  ore  14?  feet  thick.  The  mines  at  Lead  Hills  formerly  pro- 
duced 1,400  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  and  those  of  Wanlock  Head 
1,000  tons.  The  coalfields  in  the  south  of  Scotland  are  detached 
and  small,  compared  with  those  near  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  but  their 
extent  and  value  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  The  coalfields 
at  Sanquhar  in  Nithsdale,  and  near  Caunonby  on  the  English  border, 
have  been  worked  several  years.  Coal  occurs  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tweed,  and  probably  in  many  parts  adjoining  the  English  border, 
which  have  not  been  yet  explored.  The  coal  in  tliis  part  of  Scotland 
must  derive  an  increased  value  from  its  central  situation,  being  at  a 
distance  from  the  great  coalfields  of  England,  and  those  on  the  side 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  the  soil  which  covers  the  Lead  Hills 
and  Wanlock  Head,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  was  formerly 
found.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  300  men  were  employed  in 
searching  for  and  washing  the  gold ;  and  a  quantity  worth  100,000/. 
sterling  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
During  the  last  century,  the  works  were  resumed,  but  the  quantity 
of  gold  discovered  was  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  continuance  of 
the  operations.  The  gold  was  found  immediately  under  the  veget- 
able soil,  and  was  obtained  by  repeatedly  washing  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  it  was  intermixed,  the  gold  subsiding  to  the  bottom. 
Whether  the  sand  and  alluvial  soil  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  any  other 
part  of  Scotland  have  been  examined  in  this  manner,  we  are  not 
informed.  Gold  may  be  obtained  from  the  sands  of  rivers  in  most  of 
the  alpine  parts  of  Europe,  but  seldom  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay 
the  expense. 

The  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
terrupted extension  of  the  primary  range,  that  passes  through  Caith- 
ness. In  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  rocks  are  much  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  and  in  some  parts  are  cut  into  various 
fantastic  shapes,  presenting  the  ruins  of  isles  now  nearly  obliterated. 
In  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  primary  rocks  are  covered  in  many  parts 
by  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  and  conglomerate. 

The  Isle  of  Man.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  this  island  should 
be  classed  geologically  with  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  as  it  is 
nearly  equidistant  from  each  country  :  its  general  character  resembles 
that  of  the  alpine  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  From  the  sea,  the 
Isle  of  Man  presents  a  mountainous  appearance :  a  group  of  mountains 
of  moderate  elevation  range  in  a  south-west  and  north-east  direction  ; 
the  highest  of  these  is  Sneafel,  which  is  2,004?  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea.  From  its  summit  the  Mourne  mountains  in  Ireland,  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  and  the  mountains  on  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  are  distinctly  visible.  The  hilly  and  mountainous  district 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  slate  and  greywacke,  containing  some  beds  of 
roof  slate.  Low  rocks  of  granite  make  their  appearance  in  some 
parts  of  the  slate  district.  On  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  moun- 
tain limestone  rests  upon  the  slate  separated  from  it  by  a  bed  of 
conglomerate.  The  limestone  extends  from  Poolvash  to  Derby 
Haven,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles.  The  northern  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  alluvial  soil.  A  few 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron,  intersect  the 
mountains  in  a  north  and  south  direction  :  they  were  formerly  worked, 
but  the  workings  have  been  abandoned  several  years.  As  might  be 
expected  from  the  geology  of  the  island,  no  coal  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Isle  of  Man :  the  inhabitants  procure  their  fuel  from  White- 
haven. 

Sect.  VI.     Climate. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  depends*  upon  the  same  physical  circum- 
stances that  have  been  specified  when  treating  of  that  of  England ; 
the  chief  diflerences  between  them  being  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ferent geographical  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Scotland  is 
remarkably  indented  by  bays,  creeks,  friths,  or  arms  of  the  sea ;  she 
has  a  much  more  limited  extent  of  inland  superficies  than  England,  a 
wider  expanse  of  ocean  on  the  east,  and  is  placed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  equator.  The  consequence  of  this  last  circumstance 
is,  that  she  is  more  subject  to  cold  winds  from  the  north,  to  falls  of 
snow,  and  to  ungenial  and  late  springs  and  summers  than  her  more 
southerly  neighbour.  But  the  proximity  of  even  the  more  inland 
places  to  the  sea,  and  its  tempering  influence,  prevent  snow  from 
continuing  long  undissolved,  and  the  temperature  from  remaining, 
for  any  very  lengthened  term,  at  the  freezing  point,  except  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts.  There,  however,  snow  often  lies  for  a  very 
long  time ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Highland  farmers  are  not  un- 
frequently  interrupted  for  two,  and  even  three,  months.  Before 
reaching  Scotland,  the  east  and  north-east  winds  have  to  traverse 
a  wider  superficies  of  ocean  than  before  reaching  England,  so  that 
they  do  not  reduce  the  temperature  so  low  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter;  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  more  frequently  come  from  these 
quarters  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Scotland 
is  very  high  for  the  latitude,  being  about  46^^  in  places  near  the 
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level  of  the  sea.  In  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
climate  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
Dr.  Brewster  states  the  mean  annual  temperature  to  be  4>8'S6  at 
Leith.  At  Edinburgh,  which  is  elevated  from  300  to  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  about  two  miles  from  it,  the  annual 
temperature  is  47*8,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  near  approximation 
to  that  of  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland :  the  mean 
temperature  of  winter  being  38*6 ;  of  spring,  46*4? ;  of  summer^  58*2 ; 
of  autumn,  48*4  :  the  coldest  month  being  38*3,  and  the*  warmest  59*4. 

From  a  long  series  of  observations  made  at  Gordon  Castle,  and  at 
Kinfauns  Castle,  between  the  latitudes  57°  and  58°  N.,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  was  found  to  be  46 ,  \j°.  At  Huntly  Lodge,  which  is  440 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  45i^^°.  The  observations 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  very 
closely  approximate  to  the  above,  and  furnish  the  following  additional 
results :  — 

St  Andrew's,  on  the  east  coast,  in  latitude  56^  20',  has  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  46-j^(3,  that  of  the  winter  months  being  39*12 ; 
spring,  45*2  ;  summer,  56*4  ;  and  autumn,  47*7. 

At  Wick,  in  Caithness,  in  latitude  58°  28^  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  46-i-i>  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  winter  months  being  40*35 ;  spring, 
44*4 1 ;  summer,  53*77 ;  and  autumn,  48*82. 

At  Sumburgh  Head,  the  most  southerly  promontory  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  in  latitude  59°  52^  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  45^°, 
that  of  the  winter  quarter  being  40 ;  spring,  43*29 ;  summer,  50*63 ; 
and  autumn,  47*48. 

The  barometric  ranges  arc  often  very  great  and  sudden ;  and,  as 
respects  the  British  Isles  especially,  are  evidently  increased  with  the 
distance  from  the  equator.  On  the  southern  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  range  of  the  barometer  seldom  exceeds  two  inches :  and  in 
the  more  inland  parts  of  the  southern  counties,  it  is  rarely  so  much. 
In  the  South  of  Scotland  it  is  about  two  inches  and  six  or  seven 
tenths  ;  but,  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  it  is  fully  three  inches. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland  varies 
from  22  to  26  inches ;  whilst  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  nearly  twice  as  much,  ranging  from  35  to  46  inches,  according 
to  situation.  Mr.  Adie  states  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  years  1824  and  1825  to  have  been  23^  inches,  which 
was  distributed  as  follows :  — 


January 
February 
March 
April     - 
May 
June    - 


Inches. 

-   1-090 

July       - 

-   1-360 

August 

-  0-880 

September 

-  0-990 

October    - 

-   1-940 

November 

-  2*030 

December 

Inches. 

-  0-860 

-  1-690 

-  2-230 

-  3-460 

-  4-140 

-  2-830 
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Mr.  Dalton  assigns  37  inches  as  the  annual  fall  at  Dumfries,  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  being  the  most  rainy,  and  each  furnishing 
nearly  an  equal  proportion.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference 
in  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  one  year  from  that  which  falls  in 
another,  in  all  situations  where  observations  have  been  made.  At 
Dalkeith,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  at  an  average  of  eight  years, 
the  annual  fall  was  22^^  inches ;  at  Glasgow,  at  an  average  of  thirty 
years,  it  was  30  inches ;  at  Dundee,  at  an  average  of  nine  years,  22 
inches ;  at  Peebles,  at  an  average  of  fourteen  years,  28*7  inches  ;  at 
Langforgan,  on  the  Tay,  at  an  average  of  twelve  years,  24«*5  inches ; 
at  Belmont  in  Strathmore,  at  an  average  of  ten  years,  30^  inches ;  at 
Carbeth,  in  Stirlingshire,  at  an  average  of  eight  years,  42  inches ;  at 
Mount  Stewart,  in  Bute,  at  an  average  of  seven  years,  46*6  inches. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  estimates  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  in  Scotland 
at  31  inches.  Argyle,  with  its  islands,  has  perhaps,  the  most  rainy 
climate  in  Scotland.  Ireland  is  interposed  between  Galloway  and 
Ayrshire  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  but  this  district  is  exposed,  withont 
any  such  protecting  screen,  to  its  entire  influence.  "  Its  lofty  moun- 
tains attract  the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  ocean,  and  the  clouds 
burst  in  torrents  upon  the  valleys.  In  the  district  of  Cowall,  and 
probably  over  the  whole  county,  the  face  of  the  heavens  is  generally 
lowering  and  cloudy  ;  a  serene  sky  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  The  winds, 
prevented  from  a  free  circulation,  rush  through  the  glens  with 
irresistible  violence ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  high  hills  and  in  narrow 
valleys,  the  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  sudden  and  excessive. 
The  winters  are  for  the  most  part  mild  and  temperate;  but  the 
summers  are  frequently  rainy  and  cold.  Frosts  are  not  intense,  nor 
do  snows  lie  long."  —  (^General  Report  of  Scotland,  Appendix,  vol.  i. 
p.  123.)  We  are  not  aware  that  observations  with  the  rain-gauge 
have  been  made  in  Orkney  or  Shetland ;  but  we  believe  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  falling  in  them  is  not  much  under  that  which  falls  on 
the  western  coast.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually  in  any  country  is  a  very  inferior  consideration  com- 
pared with  the  distribution  of  that  quantity  over  the  year.  It  is  by 
this  that  the  operations  of  the  agriculturist  are  principally  influenced ; 
as  it  is  this  that  determines  the  character  of  a  climate.  A  great  deal 
of  rain  may  fall  in  a  country;  but  if,  like  tropical  rains,  it  mostly  falls 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  as  two,  or  even  three,  months,  its 
climate  is  said  to  be  dry ;  whereas  a  country  with  a  much  smaller 
total  fall  of  rain,  but  distributed  over  a  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  year, 
is  said  to  have  a  wet  climate. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  statistical  accounts  of  Scotland,  it  would 
appear  that  the  average  number  of  days  in  which  either  rain  or  snow 
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falls,  in  parts  situated  on  the  west  coast,  is  about  200,  on  the  east 
coast,  about  14'5.  And  it  is  owing  to  this  excess  in  the  number  of 
rainy  days  more  than  to  the  excess  in  the  total  quantity  of  rain,  that 
the  climate  of  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom  is  said  to  be  wet  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  side  ;  and  that  it  is  less  fit  for  the 
maturing  and  ripening  of  com. 

Winds  in  Scotland  are  influenced  by  the  physical  circumstances 
already  explained  (see  sect  on  the  ClimcUe  of  England) ;  but  they  are 
even  more  variable  than  in  England  ;  and  more  boisterous,  especially 
about  the  equinoxes.  Westerly  winds  are  the  most  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly during  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter  ;  but  north-east 
winds  are  prevalent  and  severe,  especially  on  the  east  coast,  during 
March,  April,  and  May,  and  sometimes  part  of  June.  High  gales  are 
generally  from  the  west  The  weather  is  exceedingly  variable  in  winter 
and  spring,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  western  districts.  The 
occurrence  of  snow,  frost,  sleet,  and  rain,  with  calms  and  high  winds, 
in  the  same  day,  is  by  no  means  unusual.  In  the  most  northerly 
parts,  snow  generally  begins  to  fall  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  continues  or  recurs  until  March  or  April.  Thick  fogs,  with 
small  drizzly  rains,  are  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  generally 
throughout  the  year,  especially  in  the  Western  and  Northern  Isles, 
and  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Isles,  the  heaviest  and  most  prolonged  falls  of  rain  are  from  the 
east  and  south-east 

The  influence  of  the  clinuUe  upon  the  vegetable  productiofis  of  the 
country  is  very  considerable ;  but  much  is  also  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  —  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exposure,  &x.  The 
numerous  and  extensive  peaty  moors  and  morasses  in  hilly  districts, 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  insular  parts,  seem  to  be  the  result 
chiefly  of  low  temperature,  humidity  of  the  air,  and  imperfect  drain- 
age. Some  of  these  morasses  have  been  formed  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period ;  and  if  they  have  not  actually  deteriorated 
the  climate,  they  must,  at  all  events,  have  materially  counteracted 
the  influence  of  the  ameliorations  growing  out  of  improvements  in 
cultivation,  drainage,  &c. 

During  sununer  and  autumn  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and,  even 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  is  very  seldom  interrupted,  or 
stunted,  from  deficiency  of  moisture.  The  lateness  of  spring  and 
summer,  the  occasional  prevalence  of  north-easterly  winds  and 
fogs  during  these  seasons,  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  the 
frequent  short  duration  and  rarity  of  sunshine  in  autumn,  and  the 
occurrence  of  high  gales  in  September,  are  the  principal  defects, 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of  the  climate  of  Scotland ;  and 
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require  a  degree  of  exertion,  activity,  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
husbandman  to  secure  his  crop  from  damage,  to  which  the  farmer  in 
the  south  of  England  is  unaccustomed.  These  circumstances,  too> 
either  altogether  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  the  north  of  the 
Grampians,  except  in  a  few  peculiarly  favourable  situations  along  the 
Moray  Frith,  or  render  it  uncommonly  precarious.  It  is  very  rare» 
indeed,  that  crops  in  Scotland  suffer  from  drought,  or  too  much  heat* 
Almost  all  the  bad  harvests  and  scarcities  that  have  occurred,  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  opposite  circumstances,  —  by  cold  wet  sum* 
mers  and  autumns. 

In  the  western  and  northern  isles,  and  in  many  parts  along  the 
western  coast,  the  crops  of  com  not  unfrequently  suffer  from  the  spray 
of  the  sea  blighting  them  before  they  reach  maturity ;  while  high 
winds  shake  or  beat  the  grain  from  the  ear  when  ripe.  Very  heavy 
losses  have  sometimes  occurred  from  these  causes ;  and  hence  oats^ 
which  suffer  most  from  high  winds,  are  seldom  allowed  to  stand  till 
they  be  dead  ripe ;  and  are  frequently,  indeed,  particularly  on  the 
west  coast,  cut  down  when  they  are  a  little  greenish.  To  the 
circumstances  now  mentioned  is  also  to  be  ascribed  the  deficiency 
of  trees  and  plantations  on  both  the  west  and  east  coasts,  but 
especially  on  the  former  and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles.  There  the  frequent  high  gales  roll  mountainous 
waves  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Northern,  and  German  Oceans,  that  break 
with  tremendous  violence  upon  precipitous  cliffs,  dashing  the  spray 
and  foam  to  a  very  great  height,  and  carrying  them  far  over  the  land. 
The  air  is,  in  consequence,  saturated  with  saline  particles,  which 
blight  the  buds,  young  leaves,  and  shoots  of  trees,  and  entirely  pre- 
vent their  growth. 

The  favourable  influence  of  the  climate  of  Scotland  on  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  of  the  people,  is  sufficiently  manifest  No  other 
country,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  has  produced,  for  the  amount 
of  population,  so  great  a  number  of  individuals  distinguished  in 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  And,  if  we  except  the  inhabitants 
of  a  few  large  manufacturing  towns,  the  strength,  activity,  and 
longevity  of  the  natives  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  ^exceeded.  Though 
without  any  accurate  data  to  go  upon,  we  believe  it  may  be  truly, 
affirmed,  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  greater  in  Scotland  than 
in  almost  any  other  country.  The  number  also  of  those  who,  having 
reached  a  very  advanced  age,  still  preserve  their  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  is  remarkably  great.  It  is  not,  however,  by  isolated  instances 
that  the  longevity  and  general  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
should  be  estimated  ;  but,  1st,  by  the  proportion  of  those  who  arrive 
at  an  advanced  age;  and>   2nd,  by  the  bodily  and  mental  power 
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possessed  by  those  who  attain  that  age.  Now,  if  we  take  these  for 
criteria,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  Scotland  is  obvious.  We 
are  pretty  confident,  from  extensive  observation  in  different  countries, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  reaches  70  or  80  years  of 
age,  and  the  vigour  then  remaining,  are  greater  in  Scotland  than 
almost  anywhere  else.  The  countries  which  rank  next  to  it  in  these 
respects  are  England,  Ireland,  Norway,  Denmark,  the  North  of 
France,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  causes,  and  those,  too,  of  a  very 
powerful  description,  have  not  conspired  to  produce  these  effects ; 
but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  have  not  been  counteracted  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  such 
discussions,  that  they  have  been  materially  promoted  by  the  climate. 

The  causes  of  the  salubrity  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants,  will  be  shown  more  fully  hereafter ;  but  we  may 
remark,  that  the  objections  urged  by  ill-informed  and  careless 
observers  to  the  climate,  viz.,  the  prevalence  of  stormy  and  change- 
able weather,  and  the  low  range  of  temperature,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  salubrity.  From  whatever  quarter,  except  one,  the  wind 
may  blow,  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  is  passed  over ;  and  the  air,  though 
moist,  is  purified  from  injurious  emanations,  which  are  readily 
absorbed  by  the  ocean.  The  country  contains  comparatively  few 
physical  sources  of  disease.  Injurious  exhalations  from  the  land 
are  scarcely  any  where  observed  to  prevail ;  the  low  grounds  in 
the  southern  counties  are  too  highly  cultivated  to  produce  them  ; 
and  the  moors  and  mosses  in  the  northern  and  more  elevated 
districts,  consist  chiefly  of  antiseptic  substances ;  so  that  the  emana- 
tions  from  them,  though  they  reduce  the  temperature,  are  in  no  other 
way  deleterious.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  winds 
blowing  over  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  the  principal  foreign  matters 
which  the  air  contains  are,  watery  vapour,  saline  particles  dissolved 
in  that  vapour,  and  minute  portions  of  iodinous  fumes.  But  the 
temperature  in  the  latitude  of  Scotland  will  not  admit  of  the  air 
holding  much  water  in  solution  ;  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  moisture 
is  evidently  conducive  rather  than  injurious  to  health.  The  other 
substances  specified  are  present  in  such  minute  proportions  that 
no  injury  can  result  from  them. 

As  it  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  climate,  and  its  influence  on  the  human  system,  that  Scotland  is 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  countries  in  the  world,  —  one  of  those  in 
which  female  beauty  and  manly  strength  linger  longest  with  their 
possessors,  —  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  many  of  its 
sonSy  who  select  other  countries  for  constant  or  occasional  residence, 
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are  disappointed  in  their  anticipations  ;  and  that  they  frequently  bring 
back  to  their  native  land  prolonged  and  dangerous  diseases,  the  causes 
of  which  either  do  not  exist,  or  occur  slightly  and  at  short  intervals, 
in  Scotland. 

For  accounts  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Scotland,  see  the  sec- 
tions under  those  heads,  p.  117.  and  p.  129. 

Sect.  VII.     Civil  Divisions. 

In  regard  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  Scot- 
land, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  in  which  we  stand  regarding  too  many  subjects  of 
Scottish  antiquities.  We  have  a  large  mass,  probably  a  sufficiency, 
of  materials :  we  find  these  materials  digested,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
useful  in  determining  particular  local  questions:  but  towards  founding 
a  systematic  account  of  the  whole  subject,  the  materials  have  never 
been,  to  any  satisfactory  extent,  applied.  Scotland  has  had  some 
profound  antiquaries,  many  clever  ones,  and  a  few  more  noted  for 
ingenuity  than  honesty ;  but  she  has  had  neither  a  Camden  nor  a 
Selden. 

Shires.  —  In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  division  of  Scotland  into 
shires,  it  is  probable  that  much  valuable  information  might  be  derived 
from  the  Parliamentary  Records ;  though  the  system  of  representation 
for  the  shires  was  for  a  long  period  so  undefined,  and  when  fixed,  was 
long  so  ill  followed  out,  that  even  from  this  source  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject  At  any  rate,  no  one 
has  yet  undertaken  the  labour  which  the  inquiry  would  involve ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  we  are  reduced  to  take  our  chief  information,  as 
to  the  origin  of  shires,  from  the  records  of  the  appointment  of 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  districts,  subject  to 
these  functionaries.  The  Latin  name  of  the  sheriff  (vicecomes)y  and 
the  supposed  facts- in  the  history  of  his  office  in  England,  have  fur- 
nished some  Scotch  lawyers  with  a  plausible  ground  for  saying, 
that  the  sheriff  was  originally  the  deputy  of  the  comes  or  earL 
But,  however  the  etymology  may  bear,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  English  sheriffdoms,  no  evidence  whatever  is  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  Scottish  history  to  show  that  Scotch  sheriffs,  even 
on  the  first  institution  of  their  office,  were  deputed  by  or  connected 
with  the  earls.  And  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that,  from  the  time 
when  sheriffdoms  became  common,  the  country  continued  to  be 
gradually  divided  into  shires,  and  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
sheriffs,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  earls,  or 
the  territorial  extent  or  boundaries  of  earldoms.    The  old  earldom  of 
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Lennox  included  several  districts,  which,  at  a  very  early  period, 
were  divided  into  separate  shires  or  sheriffdoms :  the  shire  of  Perth, 
again,  included  several  earldoms ;  and  some  districts,  of  which  Ber- 
wickshire is  one,  were  erected  into  shires,  without  seeming  to  have 
been  ever  under  an  earl. 

No  trace  of  sheriffdoms  in  Scotland  has  been  found  further  back 
than  the  twelfth  century.     The  office  and  the  territorial  division  are 
mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Alexander  I.  and  David  I. ;  but  a  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  before  the  office,  or  the  division  of  territorj-^, 
became   general.      Some  districts,  indeed,  as  Galloway,  Ross,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  were  not  placed  permanently  under  sheriffs  for 
some  centuries  after  that   time :    with   these  exceptions,  however, 
Scotland  appears  to  have  been  universally  divided  into  shires,  each 
subject  to  its  local  judge,  the  sheriff^,  as  early  as  the  accession  of 
Robert  the  Bruce.     The  sheriff*  was  the  king's  judge,  and  his  powers, 
and  the  boundaries  of  his  shire,  were  determined  by  royal  grant ; 
but  so  early  as  the  period  last  mentioned,  the  right  of  sheriffdom 
seems,  by  a  mischievous  anomaly,  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  law  as 
hereditary  right,  indefeasible  in  the  family  of  the  grantee.     Other 
partial  rights  of  jurisdiction  from  the  crown  sometimes  attached  to 
territory,  sometimes  independent   of  land,  and  called  sheriffdoms, 
or  stewartries,   but  both   kinds  common,  and  embracing  parts  of 
almost  every  shire  in  Scotland,  operated  yet  further  to  defeat  one  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  division  into  shires ;  and  in  this  state  matters 
continued  till  1747*     In  that  year  an  act  of  parliament  abolished  all 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  except  those  sheriffdoms  which   extended 
over  whole  shires,  and  resumed  to  the  crown,  to  be  disposed  of  by  it, 
the  sheriffdoms  which  were  in  this  position.     The  act  settled  the 
appointment  of  the  sheriffs  on  the  sanic  footing  in  most  material 
respects,  on  which  it  now  stands ;  and  it  left  the  division  of  the  shires 
as  it  had  formerly  been,  with  the  exception  of  some  cases,  where  two 
small  shires  were  united  under  one  sheriff".     It  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice,  that  there  is  in  Scotland  no  trace  of  the  minor  divisions  of 
the  English  shires,  called  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  the  like. 

Parishes.  —  Some  writers  have  pretended  to  find  the  institution  of 
parishes  in  Scotland  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century  :  but  tlie  evidence 
b  very  weak,  and  the  arguments  rendered  ver}-  unsatisfactory,  by  the 
looseness  of  the  phraseology  used  in  the  documents  founded  on ;  for 
the  word  parochia  certainly  meant,  anciently,  not  parish,  but  diocese  ; 
and  in  some  of  the  oldest  deeds,  which  have  clear  reference  to  parishes, 
the  name  used  is  the  Saxon  word  shire.  Charters  and  other  writs 
make  it  certain,  however,  that  the  parochial  division  had  been  intro- 
duced and  was  familiar  in  Scotland  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
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century ;  and  canons  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  passed  at  two  of  their 
general  councils,  held  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(1242  and  1269),  distinctly  recognise  the  universal  existence  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  allotment  of  a  fixed  district  or  parish  to 
each  individual. 

Till  the  Reformation,  the  bishops  retained  the  power  of  uniting 
and  disjoining  parishes,  and  were,  probably,  the  parties  who  originally 
introduced  the  division.  Between  the  Reformation  and  the  Union, 
several  successive  commissions  of  the  Scotch  parliament  held, 
besides  powers  regarding  teinds  or  tithes,  authority  also  to  unite  and 
disjoin  parishes.  In  1707,  Parliament  transferred  the  powers  of 
those  commissions  to  the  Court  of  Session,  continuing  to  this  new 
commission  the  powers  of  the  older  ones  over  tithes,  and  full  power 
to  unite  and  annex  parishes ;  but,  for  the  protection  of  the  tithe- 
payers,  limiting  their  power  of  disjoining  parishes,  transplanting  old 
churches,  or  erecting  new  ones,  to  cases  where  consent  is  given  by 
persons  possessing  S-i-ths  of  the  valued  rent  of  the  parish.  Under  that 
commission  the  court  continue  to  act. 

Sect.  VIII.     Statistical  Notices  of  the  different  Scotch  Counties. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  S3  counties.  We  shall  notice  them  in  succession, 
beginning  with  the  most  southerly. 

1.  Wigtownshire,  a  maritime  county,  occupying  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Irish  Sea;  on  the  north 
by  Ayrshire ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Stewartry  of  KLirkcudbright.  It  con- 
tains 293,760  acres,  of  which  about  a  third  may  be  arable.  Surface  hilly, 
but  the  hills  do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  It  is  divided  into  3 
districts,  viz.,  the  Machart,  extending  from  Wigtown  and  Portwilliam  to  the 
Burrow  Head ;  the  Rhynns,  comprising  the  peninsula  formed  bv  Loch  Ryan 
and  the  bay  of  Luce,  terminating  in  the  mull  of  Galloway  on  the  south,  and 
Corsewall  Point  on  the  north ;  cmd  the  Moors,  or  upper  district.  The  soil  of 
the  first  two  districts  is  for  the  most  part  a  hazelly  K)am,  diy  and  well  adapted 
for  the  turnip  husbandry ;  but  near  the  town  of  Wigtown  there  is  a  consider- 
able extent  of  rich  alluvial  land.  The  moors,  which  are  bleak  and  barren, 
comprise  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  county.  Climate  mild,  but  rather  moist. 
Property  in  a  few  hands,  and  mostly  under  entail ;  farms  middle  sized,  and 
uniformly  ahnost  let  on  leases  for  19  years.  Agriculture  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  Scotch  counties,  was  formerly  in  the  most  barbarous  and  wretched 
state  imaginable.  There  was  no  rotation  of  crops ;  the  processes  and  imple- 
ments were  alike  execrable;  the  pasture  land  was  overstocked;  and  the 
occupiers  steeped  in  poverty.  Marl,  of  which  Galloway  contained  immense 
quantities,  began  to  be  discovered  and  applied  to  the  land  about  1730;  and 
for  a  while  it  caused  an  astonishing  improvement  in  the  corn  crops.  But  their 
unceasing  repetition  reduced  the  soil  to  its  former  sterility;  and  convinced 
the  landlords  that  marling,  which  promised  so  much,  and  from  which  so  much 
had  been  realised,  could  be  of  no  permanent  utility  to  their  estates,  unless  the 
tenants  were  restrained  from  'overcropping.  In  consequence  principally  of 
this  feeling,  but  partly,  also,  of  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  as  to  such  subjects, 
it  was  the  usual  practice,  previously  to  the  American  war,  to  prohibit  tenants 
f r  om  taking  more  than  three  white  crops  in  successon ;  and  it  was  also  usual 
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to  prohibit  them  from  breaking  up  pasture  land  until  it  had  been  at  least  6 
or  9  years  in  grass.  This  practice,  barbarous  as  it  is,  was  a  vast  improvement 
on  that  by  which  it  had  been  preceded ;  and  it  prevailed  generally  throughout 
Gblloway  and  Dumfriesshire  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  in 
gome  backward  parts  lingers  even  to  this  day.  But  in  all  the  best  parts  of  the 
district  two  white  crops  are  now  rarely  seen  in  succession  ;  and  every  depart- 
ment of  husbandry  has  been  si^ally  and  astonishingly  improved.  Generally, 
however,  the  county  is  more  smtable  for  pasture  than  for  tillage ;  and  it,  as  well 
as  ICirkcudbright,  suffered  a  good  deal  from  overcropping  between  1809  and 
1815.  Oats  and  barley  principal  crops ;  wheat,  however,  is  now  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Potatoes  largely  cultivated.  Turnips  have  been  long  in- 
troduced, but  it  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  that  their  culture  has 
become  an  object  of  general  attention ;  it  is  now  rapidly  extending,  and  large 
quantities  of  bone-dust  are  imported  as  manure  for  the  turnip  lands.  Farm* 
houses  and  offices  mostly  new,  substantial,  and  commodious.  Roads  new, 
and  for  the  most  part  excellent.  Breed  of  cattle  polled,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  empire.  Breed  of  sheep  in  the  low  grounds  various;  in  the 
moors  principally  the  black  faced,  or  Linton,  variety.  Average  rent  of  land 
in  1810,  Ss.  6d.  an  acre.  Minerals  and  manufactures  quite  unimportant. 
Principal  rivers,  Cree,  Bladenoch,  and  Luce.  It  is  divided  into  17  parishes. 
Wigtownshire  returns  1  member  to  parliament ;  and  the  burghs  of  Wigtown, 
Whithorn,  and  Stranraer,  in  this  county,  unite  with  the  inconsiderable 
burgh  of  New  Galloway,  in  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  a  member.  Prin- 
cipal towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Newtonstewart,  3,461;  Stranraer, 
3,329;  Wigtown,  2,337;  Whithorn,  2,415.  Population  of  county  in  1831, 
36,258.  Valued  rent  67,642/.  Scotch.  Annusu  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  143,425/. 

2.  Kirkcudbright  {Stewartry  of),  a  maritime  county,  forming,  with  Wigtown- 
shire, the  district  known  by  the  name  of  Galloway.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Wigtownshire ;  on  the  south  by  the  Solway  Frith ;  on  the  east  and 
north-east  by  Dumfriesshire ;  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Ayrshire. 
It  contains  533,760  acres,  of  which  about  ^  part  is  supposed  to  be  arable. 
Surface  almost  everv  where  hilly ;  and  in  extensive  districts  mountainous. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Kells  range,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
has  an  elevation  of  2,659  feet ;  Caimsmoor  of  Fleet,  one  of  2,329  do. ;  and 
Criffel,  a  detached  mountain  on  the  Solway  Frith,  1,831  do.  The  arable 
lands  lie  principally  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dumfries  to  Gate- 
house ;  the  most  fertile  being  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  rivers 
Dee  and  Nith ;  but  Criffel,  and  some  other  mountains  of  inferior  dimensions, 
are  situated  within  this  line.  Climate  in  the  lower  districts  peculiarly  mild, 
but  in  the  upper  or  mountainous  districts  it  is  not  unfrequently  very  severe. 
Some  large  estates ;  but  property,  in  general,  more  subdivided  than  in  most 
Scotch  counties.  Farms  of  a  medium  size;  and  let  on  19  years' leases. 
Arable  husbandry  much  improved,  but  the  principal  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  6allo  way  formerly  possessed  a  breed  of  horses  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  saddle,  distinguished  by  smallness  of  head  and  neck, 
cleanness  of  bone,  and  hardiness  of  constitution.  But  this  ancient  breed  is 
now  almost  lost ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  horses  of  a  larger  size,  and 
more  suitable  for  draught.  Breed  of  cattle  excellent.  Sheep  on  the  moors 
and  high  grounds  mostly  black  faced ;  but  Cheviots,  South  Downs,  and  New 
Leicesters  are  introduced  into  the  lower  districts,  and  the  first  have  begun  to 
make  their  way  into  the  moors.  Breed  of  hogs  much  improved,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  raised.  The  greater  number  of  the  cattle  raised  in  this, 
and  the  contiguous  county  of  Wigtown,  have  hitherto  been  sent  up  half  fed 
to  the  Norfolk  fairs,  where  they  are  sold  to  graziers,  by  whom  they  are 
fattened  for  the  London  market ;  but  the  practice  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep  at  home,  particularly  the  latter,  and  sending  them  by  steam  to  Liver- 
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pool,  is  bemnning  to  be  extensively  introduced.  Farm  buildings  vastly  im- 
proved, and  on  some  estates,  indeed,  a  few  were  constructed  previously  to  1815 
on  an  absurdly  extravagant  scale.  All  the  considerable  farms  have  thrashing 
mills.  Towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  roads  in  this  county  were 
little  better  than  mere  footpaths ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  military  road 
from  Dumfries  to  Newtonstewart,  the  others  were  in  most  places  quite 
impracticable  for  carriages.  But  now,  notwithstanding  the  unevenness  of  the 
country,  it  is  every  where  intersected  by  uncommonly  level,  well-made  roads ; 
nor  is  it  easy  for  any  one,  at  present  passing  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  to 
form  any  notion  of  the  difficulties  the  traveller  had  to  contend  with  even  half  a 
century  ago.  Potatoes  extensively  cultivated.  Turnip  culture  rapidly  ex- 
tending. Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown  were  early  enclosed  with  those  dry 
stone  walb,  now  well  known  all  over  the  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Gralloway 
dykes.  When  properly  constructed,  they  make  an  excellent  and  a  very  durable 
fence.  They  are  shortly*  described  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Lead 
mines  were  at  one  time  wrought  near  Newtonstewart,  but  are  now  abandoned. 
Lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are  all  imported,  principally  from  Whitehaven,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Cumberland.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  7«.  3</. 
an  acre.  Manufactures  unimportant.  Extensive  cotton  works  were  erected 
at  Gatehouse  a  good  many  years  ago;  but  they  have  proved  very  un- 
profitable, and  recently  have  been  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  Prin- 
cipal rivers  Dee  (see  ante^  p.  254. V  Fleet,  and  Urr :  the  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  first  important  aiid  valuable.  The  Nith  separates  Kirkcudbright 
from  Dumfriesshire.  Kirkcudbright  contains  28  parishes.  The  county 
returns  1  member  to  parliament;  and  the  burgh  of  Kjrkcudbright  joins 
with  Dumfries,  Annan,  &c.  in  returning  a  representative.  Principal  towns 
and  population  in  1831,  —  Kirkcudbright,  2,690 ;  Troqueer  parish,  including 
Maxwelton,  a  suburb  of  Dumfries,  4,665.  Population  of  county  in  1831, 
40,590.  Valued  rent  1 14,597/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  213,308/. 

3.  Dumjhesthire,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  south- 
east by  the  Solway  Frith,  and  part  of  Cumberland ;  on  the  north-east  and 
north  by  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark  ;  and  on 
the  west  and  south-west  by  Ayr  and  Kirkcudbright.  It  contains  808,320 
acres,  of  which  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  are  supposed  to  be  arable. 
Surface  much  diversified,  but  for  the  most  part  mountainous.  The  Hartfell 
group  of  mountains  lie  partly  in  the  parish  of  Mofl&t,  in  this  county,  and 
partly  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Peebles.  They  are  amongst  the  highest  in 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland.  The  summit  of  Hartfell,  in  t^is  county,  is  ele- 
vated 2,635  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  other  hills  have  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet:  and  a  few,  among  which  are  the 
Queensberry  and  Lowther  hills,  rise  still  higher.  They  are  mostly  of  an  easy 
curved  outlme,  and,  like  the  Cheviot  Hills,  are  generally  covered  with  a  fine 
green  sward.  Soils  in  the  lower  districts  generally  light,  resting  on  sand, 
gravely  or  rock.  There  are  some  considerable  morasses  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country.  Climate  similar  to  that  of  Kirkcudbright.  Estates  in  general 
very  large,  and  mostly  entailed.  Fanns  in  the  lower  districts  vary  from  100 
to  400  acres;  in  the  higher  from  500  to  5,000.  Leases  universal.  Arable 
husbandry  much  improved  during  the  last  40  years,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  implements,  the  adoption  of  a  better  rotation,  keeping 
the  ground  cleaner,  and  by  the  recent  practice  of  feeding  off  sheep  with  turnips. 
This  latter  practice  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  both 
here  and  in  Galloway.  So  rapidly  has  it  extended,  that  it  is  believed 
there  are  at  present  (1835)  about  ten  timet  as  many  turnips  raised  as 
there  were  in  1820.  This  extraordinary  increase  is  owing  partly  and 
principally  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation  for  the  advan- 
tageous disposal  of  the  sheep  in  the  markets  of  Liverpool,  and  partly  to 
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the  introduction  of  bone  manure.  It  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  in 
keeping  up  the  rent  of  land,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in 
Galloway,  as  well  as  in  this  county.  Fences  and  farm  buildings  gene- 
rally good  and  commodious.  "  Let  any  one  look  into  the  cottages,  and 
he  will  find  them  nearly  or  fully  as  comfortable  as  the  farm  houses  were 
40  years  ago ;  and  let  him  compare  the  dress  of  the  cottagers,  and  their 
mode  of  living,  with  that  of  the  farmers  at  the  above  distance  of  time,  he  will 
find  that  at  present  they  are  not  greatly  inferior."  —  (Account  of  the  Parish  of 
Moffat  in  the  new  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  2.  p.  121.)  Cattle  prin- 
cipallv  of  the  Galloway  breed.  Sheep  one  third  black  faced,  two  thirds 
Cheviots,  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  continues  to  increase.  Total  stock 
estimated  at  230,000.  Pigs  extensively  raised,  and  the  curing  of  pork, 
bacon,  and  ham  well  understood.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  6s,  Id.  an 
acre.  The  remarks  as  to  the  roads  of  Kirkcudbrightshire  may,  with  little 
modification,  be  equally  applied  to  those  of  this  county.  There  are  valuable 
coal  and  lead  mines  in  the  parish  of  Sanquhar;  and  hmestone  and  fi^estone 
quarries  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  the  latter  being  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Dumfries.  Principal  rivers, 
Nith,'Annan  (see  ante,  p.  254.),  and  £sk.  Dumfriesshire  contains  43  parishes. 
It  returns  1  member  for  the  county ;  and  the  burghs  of  Dumfries,  Annan, 
Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben,  unite,  with  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  a  repre- 
sentative. Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Dumfiies,  11,606; 
Annan,  5,033.  Population  of  county  in  1 83 1 ,  73,770.  Valued  rent  1 58,503/. 
Scotch.     Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  295,621/. 

4.  Ayrshire,  a  maritime  coUnty,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  having  about  75  miles  of  sea  coast.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  nnd  south-east  by  the  counties  of  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Dumfries ;  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Renfrew  and  Lanark.  It 
contains  668,800  acres,  of  which  about  a  half  is  supposed  to  be  arable. 
Surface  irregular,  and  in  part  mountainous.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  hill 
pasture,  moor,  and  bog,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county.  The  arable  land  lies  principally  alone  the  shore  from  Girvan  to  West 
Kilbnde.  The  soil  in  the  lower  districts,  along  the  coast,  is  in  most  parts 
light  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  more  inland  parts  it  is  principally  adhesive  clay, 
and  is  in  some  places  very  fertile.  The  lower  part  of  the  county  presents, 
from  the  hills  on  its  east  and  north  sides,  an  uncommonly  rich  and  beautiful 
prospect.  Climate  mild,  but  moister  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
Ayr  is  popularly  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cun- 
ningham. The  first,  which  is  the  largest,  lies  between  the  river  Doon 
and  Wigtownshire.  It  contains  a  large  expanse  of  wild,  dreary  wastes  ;  but 
it  is  not  destitute  of  some  very  fertile  land,  particularly  the  strath  along  Gir- 
van Water.  Kyle,  the  middle  district  of  the  county,  lies  between  the  Doon 
on  the  south  and  the  Irvine  on  the  north  :  more  than  half  this  district  is  in 
cultivation ;  and  the  lowlands,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ayr, 
have  a  rich,  luxuriant  appearance.  Cunningham  lies  on  the  north  of  the 
Irvine,  between  it  and  Renfrewshire ;  and,  though  the  smallest,  is  the  most 
populous,  best  cultivated,  and  richest  of  the  three  districts.  There  are 
several  very  laroe  estates ;  but  there  are  also  many  of  the  middling  and  smaller 
class  of  propnetors.  Arable  fiuins  mostly  smail.  Agriculture  in  Ayrshire, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  was  in  the  most  depressed  state.  It  has 
since  been  wonderfully  improved ;  and  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  rapid 
advancement.  Wheat  and  barley  are  both  raised ;  but  in  Cunningham 
in  1819  (and  we  believe  the  proportion  has  not  very  materially  varied 
in  the  intervaH  there  were  18,582  acres  under  oats,  and  only  2,838 
under  wheat  ana  barley  —  (Robertson's  Rural  Recollrr/ions,  p.  163.)  ;  and  in 
the  other  districts  the  proportion  under  oats  was  still  larger.  Beans,  pease, 
and  potatoes  are  also  raised;  the  latter  in  considerable  quantities.     Dairy 
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husbandry  extensively  practised,  particularly  in  Cunningham.  The  Ayr- 
shire cows  are  celebrated  all  over  the  country  as  milkers.  The  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  Dunlop  cheese,  so  called  from  a  parish  of  that  name  in 
the  district  of  Cunningham,  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  a 
good  deal  of  cheese  made  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  even  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  is  sold  as  Dunlop  cheese.  The  total  stock  of  cattle  in  Ayrshire 
has  been  estimated  at  61,000;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  far  from  the  mark^ 
Mr.  Robertson  having  ascertained  that  the  stock  of  cattle  in  Cunningham^ 
in  1819,  amount^  to  21,154,  of  which  12,563  were  dairy  cows.  The  practice 
of  furrow  draining,  by  means  of  tiles,  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
most  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  it  has  nowhere,  perhaps,  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  this  county.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Kilmarnock,  several 
rnURotu  of  drain-tiles  are  now  annually  manufactured;  and  in  1834  thd 
supply  was,  notwithstanding,  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  is  a  very  large  tile  manufacturer,  and  drains  for  such  of  his  tenants 
as  require  it,  on  their  paying  him  an  additional  rent  of  5s,  an  acre ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  very  decidedly  under  the  value  given  by  the  drainage  to  the  wet  clay 
soils  on  which  it  is  practised. — (Dumfries  Courier,  21st  July  1 835.)  Farmhouses 
and  offices  much  improved ;  but  still  inferior  to  what  they  are  in  several  parts 
of  Scotland.  Fences  in  the  low  grounds  generally  hedge  and  ditch  ;  ana  the 
enclosures  smaller  than  in  many  other  counties.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 
lOf.  1^.  an  acre.  Roads  formerly  execrable,  now  generallv  sood.  Minerals 
important  and  valuable.  Coal  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Kyle  and  Cunning- 
ham, and  is  a  largely  exported  from  Ayr,  the  Troon,  &c.  There  are  iron 
works  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  ;  and  limestone  and  freestone  are  met  with  in 
many  places.  Various  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  especially  those 
of  carpets,  bonnets,  and  worsted  shawls,  have  been  long  introduced,  and  are 
now  successfully  prosecuted  on  a  very  large  scale  at  lulmamock,  and  to  a 
less  extent  at  Stewarton  and  other  towns.  Extensive  cotton  works  have 
been  erected  at  Catrine,  on  the  river  Avr,  at  Beith,  &c. ;  and  large  quantities 
of  yam  are  wove  for  the  Glasgow  and  t^aisley  manufacturers,  at  Girvan,  and 
other  towns.  There  are  some  considerable  tanneries ;  and  many  thousand 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  are  produced  for  exportation  as  well  as  home  con- 
sumption. Old  Cumnock  and  Mauchline,  in  this  county,  are,  with  the  ex- 
cq)tion  of  Laurencekirk  and  Montrose,  the  only  places  in  Scotland  where 
wooden  snuff-boxes  are  manufactured.  They  are  beautifully  jointed  and 
varnished;  and  are  every  where  in  the  hiehest  estimation.  Principal  rivers,  Ayr, 
Doon,  Stinchm*,  Girvan,  &c.  A  railroad  has  been  constructed  between  Kilmar- 
nock and  the  thriving  and  much  improved  port  of  Troon.  Ayrshire  contains 
46  parishes.  It  returns  1  member  to  parliament ;  and  the  burghs  of  Ayr, 
Irvine,  and  Kihnarnock,  are  associated  with  others  in  sending  representatives  to 
parliament.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Kilmarnock,  18,093 ; 
Ayr,  7,606;  Maybole,  6,287 ;  Irvine,  5,200.  Population  of  county  in  1831, 
145,055.  Valued  rent  191,605/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  409,983/. 

5.  Renfrewshire,  a  small  maritime  county,  bounded  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  the  county  of  Ayr ;  on  the  east  by  Lanark ;  and  on  the  north  and 
west,  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  contains  145,280  acres,  of  which  about  a 
half  is  arable.  Surface  agreeably  diversified.  There  is  a  large  extent  of 
hilly,  moorish  ground,  particularly  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  and 
along  the  confines  of  Ayrshire.  From  Port  Glasgow  eastwards,  along  the 
river  Clyde,  the  country  is  comparatively  flat.  The  soil  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  parts,  is  very  various  :  in  some  places  it  is  thin  and  sandy,  but  in 
others  it  consists  of  a  deep,  loamy  clay,  abundantly  fertile ;  and,  being  well 
enclosed  with  hedges,  and  ornamented  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  plantations^ 
it  has  a  rich  appearance.  There  are  several  large  estates,  but  property  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdivided.    Farms  middle  sized.    Farmhouses 
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and  buildings  of  a  medium  quality.  Arable  husbandry  much  improved,  but 
tdU  rather  backward ;  and  the  county  is,  on  tlie  whole,  better  calculated  for 
maing  and  dairying — the  latter  being  extensively  practised  —  than  for 
tillige.  Ayerage  rent  of  land  in  1810,  lit.  Id,  an  acre.  Renfrewshire  derives  its 
nrincipal  importance  from  its  manufactures  and  shipping.  Paisley  is,  next  to 
Glasgow,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Scotch  cotton  trade ;  and  it  has,  also,  con- 
aiderable  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  &c.  Manufacturing  industry  is  extensively 
prosecuted  at  Pollockshaws,  and  other  places.  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow, 
paiticulariy  the  former,  are  important  shipping  towns ;  and,  besides  that  com- 
merce and  navigation  which  may  be  regarded  as  native  to  themselves,  are  the 
^ices  whence  uie  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Glasgow  is  carried  on. 
There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near  Paisley,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  county ;  and  limestone  and  freestone  are  pretty  generally  diffused.  Prin- 
cipal rivers.  White  Cart,  Black  Cart,  and  Gryfe.  Number  of  parishes,  16. 
Renfrewshire  returns  3  members  to  parliament,  viz.,  1  for  the  county,  and 
1  each  for  the  burghs  of  Paisley  and  Greenock.  Renfrew  and  Port  Glasgow 
•re  associated  with  other  bui^s  in  the  return  of  a  member.  Principal  towns 
and  population  in  1831,  —  Paisley,  57,466 ;  Greenock,  27,571 ;  Port  Glas- 

S>w,  5,192.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  133,443.  Valued  rent,  69,172/. 
ootch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  265,534/. 
6.  Lanarkshire  or  Cfydesdale,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
Bouth  by  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries ;  and  on  the  east  and 
north  by  Peebles,  Mid  Lothian,  West  Lothian,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton.  It 
contains  604,800  acres,  of  which  from  a  third  to  a  half  is  supposed  to  be 
cultivated.  Surface  very  various  ;  in  some  places  mountainous,  in  others 
hilly,  and  in  others  comparatively  flat.  The  low  grounds  on  both  sides  the 
Clyde,  from  Tintoc  to  Glasgow,  slope  gradually  to  the  north-west,  and,  in- 
creasing in  breadth  as  the  river  descends,  occupy  at  its  lower  end  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  county.  They  embrace  a  large  extent  of  fertile  and 
moderately  level,  but  finely  diversified,  country,  interspersed  with  cultivated 
fields,  thriving  plantations,  country  seats,  towns,  and  villases.  Climate,  in  the 
upper  districts,  sometimes  very  severe ;  in  the  lower,  mild  but  humid.  Lanark- 
amre  is  divided  into  three  wards,  upper,  middle,  and  lower ;  each  having  a 
aheriff  substitute  to  superintend  its  judicial  concerns.  The  Upper  Ward,  of 
which  Lanark  is  the  principal  town,  comprises  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  surface 
of  the  county ;  embracing  all  that  extensive  portion  that  lies  between  Peebles- 
shire on  the  east,  Dumfriesshire  on  the  south,  and  Ayrshire  on  the  west.  This 
tract  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  mountains,  hills,  and  wide  dreary  moors, 
unsusceptible  of  improvement.  The  highest  land  is  either  in  or  contiguous  to 
the  parish  of  Crawtord,  where  the  Clyde  has  its  source,  adjoining  Dumfries- 
shire and  Peeblesshire.  Coulter  Fell,  on  the  borders  of  the  latter,  is  2,440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  village  of  Leadhills,  near  Wanlock  Head  in 
Dumfriesshire,  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,280  feet;  and  the  ranpe  of  the 
Lowthers,  near  Leadhilb  on  the  Dumfiiesshire  border,  has,  where  highest,  an 
elevation  of  2,396  feet.  Tintoc,  on  the  confines  of  the  hilly  district  between 
Biggar  and  Lanark,  is  2,306  feet  high.  The  arable  land  lies  along  the  Clyde 
ana  the  Douglass,  but  principally  the  latter ;  the  strath  becoming  more  and 
more  extensive  as  the  nver  advances  in  its  course,  and  as  its  elevation  becomes 
less.  The  Middle  Ward,  having  Hamilton  in  its  centre,  is  rather  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  Upper  Ward.  Its  surface  is  comparatively  level.  There 
is  a  considerable  breaatb  of  low  ground  along  the  Clyde,  whence  it  shelves 
irregularly  to  the  highest  ridge,  on  each  side  near  the  confines  of  the  county ; 
but  these  ridges,  a  few  summits  excepted,  do  not  generally  rise  more  than  700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Lower  Ward,  occupying  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  county,  is  of  very  inferior  dimensions  as  compared  even  with 
the  Middle  Ward ;  but  it  is  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  and,  having  the 
city  of  Glasgow  within  its  limits,  by  far  the  most  populous,  rich,  and  im- 
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portant  of  the  three.  The  soil  of  that  part  of  the  Upper  Ward  that  is  not 
absolute  mountain,  moor,  or  bog,  is  principally  dry,  light,  and  friable.  In  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Wards,  the  soil  is  principally  a  retentive  clay ;  but  in  parts 
it  is  loamy,  sandy,  gravelly,  &c.  About  three  fourths  of  the  county  belong  to 
very  large  propnetors :  remainder  parcelled  into  comparatively  small  proper* 
ties.  Stock-farms  large ;  tillage-farms  of  various  sizes,  but  the  greater 
number  rather  small.  Farm-houses  and  buildings  greatly  meliorated,  and 
now  equal  to  those  in  most  improved  districts.  Agriculture  in  a  pretty 
advanced  state.  Drainage,  though  essential,  was  long  too  much  neglected ; 
but  it  is  now.  prosecuted  with  almost  as  much  spirit  as  in  Ayrshire. 
A  good  deal  of  wheat  is  raised  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Wards ;  but  oats  is 
the  principal  corn  crop,  and  next  to  it  barley,  or  rather  bear.  Turnips  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  use  of  bone  dust  as  a  manure  for  raising  turnips  has 
been  recently  introduced  into  some  of  the  least  improved  parishes  in  the 
county,  and  promises  to  be  of  infinite  importance.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  &c., 
a  species  of  crop  but  little  known  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  except  in  gardens, 
are  raised  pretty  extensively  in  what  is  called  the  Trough  of  the  Cfyde,  that  is^ 
on  the  low,  flat  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  principally  between  the  lowest 
waterfall  and  the  mouth  of  the  South  Calder.  It  is  supposed  that  nearly  550 
acres  are  occupied  with  orchards.  The  produce  varies  extremely  in  different 
seasons.  In  one  year,  the  fruit  produced  from  half  an  acre  of  land  may  sell 
for  150/. ;  but  in  other  years  it  may  produce  little  or  nothing.  —  (A^a»miM'« 
Clydetdale^  p.  138.  ed.  1806.)  There  must  of  course  be  a  good  deal  of  market 
gardening  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  The  dairy  system 
has  been  pursued  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  with  much  success  in  Lanark- 
shire. Ayrshire  cows  are  the  most  common  stock ;  and  some  farmers  have 
from  15  to  30.  Cheese  mostly  made  to  imitate  Dunlop.  The  draught  horses 
of  this  county  are  well  known,  and  are  held  in  high  estimation  all  over 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Mr.  Naismith  estimated 
the  horses  employed  in  agriculture  in  Lanarkshire,  inclusive  of  the  voung 
ones  not  fit  tor  labour,  at  about  8,000.  —  (Survey,  p.  161.)  And  if  this 
estimate  was  nearly  accurate  at  the  time  (1806)  when  it  was  published, 
their  number  may  now  be  safely  estimated  at  from  9,500  to  10,000.  Sheq>, 
partly  Cheviots,  but  mostly  black-faced.  Standing  stock  estimated  by  Mr. 
rfaismith  at  120,000 ;  but  we  are  informed  that  this  estimate  is  at  present  under 
the  mark.  Phuitations  have  been  much  extended  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
during  the  last  20  years.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  9t.  lOd.  an 
acre.  This  county  is  principally  indebted  for  its  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity  to  its  almost  exhaustless  coal  mines;  some  pits 
have    been    opened    even   within  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  and  coal  is, 

f»erhaps,  cheaper  in  that  city  than  in  any  great  town  in  the  empire, 
t  has  also  lar/^e  supplies  of^  ironstone;  and  it  is  estimated  that  no 
fewer  than  48,000  tons  of  iron  were  produced  in  1834,  at  the  Clyde 
and  Calder  iron  works,  Wilsontown,  Gartsherry,  and  other  places  in  this 
county;    the  quantity  having  ^bout   doubled  within   the  last  half  dozen 

Cars.  The  lead  mines  at  Leadhills  are  the  most  productive  in  Scotland, 
mestone  and  freestone  abundant,  and  largely  consumed.  Glasgow  is  the 
first  town  of  Scotland,  and  the  third  of  Great  Britain,  in  point  of  popu- 
lation. It  is  famous  for  its  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  its  extensive 
foreign  trade,  its  university,  and  the  ma^ificence  of  its  streets  and  buildings. 
The  Clyde  is  the  chief  of  the  rivers  of  this  county,  and  of  the  west  of  Scotland; 
it  has  several  tributary  streams,  some  of  them  of  considerable  importance. 
—  (See  ante,  p.  253  )  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  is  partly,  and  the  Monk- 
land  canal  entirely,  in  this  county.  Lanarkshire  contains  47  parishes.  It 
returns  3  members  to  parliament,  viz.,  1  for  the  county,  and  2  for  the  city 
of  Glasgow.  The  boroughs  of  Lanark,  Airdrie,  and  Hamilton,  join  witn 
Linlithgow  and  Falkirk  in  returning  a  member.    Principal  towns  and  popu- 
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lation  in  1831,  Glasgow,  203,426;  Hamilton,  9,513;  Lanark,  7,672;  Airdrie, 
9,867.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  316,819.  Valued  rent,  162,132/. 
Scotch.    Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 686,531/. 

7.  PeeblettMrcy  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  county  of 
Dumfries ;  on  the  south-west  by  Selkirk ;  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
Mid  Lothian,  and  on  the  east  by  Lanark.  It  contams  204,160  acres,  of  which 
a  comparatively  small  portion  only  is  arable.*  The  greater  part  of  the  surface 
consists  of  mountain,  moor,  and  bog ;  but  there  is  some  fertile  soil  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed.  The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir,  where  the  Tweed  has  its  source.  They  belong 
to  the  Hartfell  group.  The  summit  of  Broadlaw  rises  2,741  feet  above  the 
lerd  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  this,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  altitude 
of  Hartfell,  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  hills  are 
generally  smooth,  and  afibrd  good,  sound  sheep  pasture.  In  the  low  parts 
of  the  count<^,  agriculture  has  been  very  much  improved;  but  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  believ^  that  tillage  has  been  too  much  extended.  The  buudinps 
on  farms  of  any  importance liave  been  entirely  renovated,  principally  withm 
the  last  thirty  ^ ears.  The  black-faced  breed  of  sheep  used,  at  no  very  distant 
epoch,  to  be  diffused  over  the  whole  county,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other; 
but,  about  1795,  Cheviots  began  to  be  introduced,  and  their  numbers  have  so 
rapidly  increased,  that,  even  in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir,  which  is  the  wildest 
and  most  exposed,  there  are  now  9,000  Cheviots,  and  only  7,000  black-faced 
sheep.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  at  present  in  the  county  is  estimated  at 
102,000.  Property  in  a  few  hands;  fiurms  very  large.  Average  rent  of  land 
in  1810,  bt.  la,  an  acre.  Neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  any  im- 
portance. Principal  river,  the  Tweed.  Peeblesshire  contains  16  parishes, 
and  returns  a  member  to  parliament.  Peebles,  the  only  town  of  any  im- 
portance, had,  in  1831,  2,750  inhabitants.  At  the  same  period,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  was  10,578.  Valued  rent,  51,938/.  Scotch.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  1815,  64,182/. 

8.  Selkirkshire^  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  county  of 
Dumfries ;  on  the  east  by  Roxburgh ;  on  the  north  by  Mid  Lothian;  and  on 
the  west  by  Peebles.  It  contains  169,280  acres,  of  which  hardly  a  tenth  part 
is  supposed  to  be  arable.  This  county  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  Peebles. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous;  but  the  hilb  are  green  and 
smooth  to  the  very  summits.  St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  the  adjoining  Loch  of 
the  Lowes,  in  this  county,  the  former  about  1\  and  the  latter  about  1  \  miles 
in  circumference,  are  among  the  largest  lakes  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  There 
is  some  fertOe  ground  in  the  vallies  of  the  Tweed,  the  Yarrow,  Ettrick,  and 
other  streams,  but  the  extent  is  inconsiderable.  Selkirkshire  has  fully  par- 
ticipated in  the  wonderful  improvements  that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
half  centurv  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  Its  agriculture,  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  roads,  buildings,  food  and  clothes  of  the  inhabitant^  &c.,  have  been  all 
sisnally  improved.  The  chanffe  is  set  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  in  the 
foUowmg  remarks  on  the  parish  of  Yarrow  (JVeto  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, Se&irkshire,  p.  57.^  and  which  may  be  eoually  applied  to  the  whole 
county:  —  ''  Since  the  cfate  of  the  last  statistical  account,  the  Cheviot  have 
superseded  the  black-faced  sheep ;  and,'  with  the  breed,  the  management  has 
been  materially  altered.  There  is  no  ewe-milking  as  formerly,  and  no  hog 
hirsel  kept,  but  the  different  parts  of  the  stock  roam  promiscuously  and  at 
large,  in  very  scvmre  snow  storms,  the  flocks  on  the  higher  grounds  used  to 
be  removed  to  the  low  country  of  Annandale  in  quest  of  food ;  but  now  a  store 

*  According  to  the  General  Report  of  Seotlandj  the  land  in  cultivation  in  Peebles 
amounts  to  24,500  acres  ;  but  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (No. 
III.  p.  181.),  the  cultivated,  or  occasionally  cultivated,  land  is  said  to  amount  to 
34,762  acres. 
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of  hay  is  cut  from  the  bogs,  and  forms  ample  winter  provision  for  the  sheep 
during  any  storm ;  while  steUtf  or  inclosures  for  sheep,  at  the  same  time,  are 
more  numerous  and  accessible.    Within  the  last  forty  years,  too,  the  country 
has  been  thoroughly  drained.    Equally  great  have  been  the  improvements  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  parish.    The  system  of  having  out-field  and  in-field  was 
long  practised;  the  muk  ewes  and  cattle  being  fold^  at  night,  and  the  ground 
thus  manured  for  cultivation.    Cropping,  too,  went  on  till  the  particular  spot 
was  exhausted.    But  bow  a  better  system  prevails ;  the  arable  and  meadow 
land  being  enclosed  and  subdivided,  the  two-horse  plough  used,  turnip  hus- 
bandry introduced,  a  regular  rotation  of  cropping  followed,  and  wheat,  so  long 
deemed  unsuited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  fi*equently  raised  with  success. 
The  new  houses  of    the   tenants  have    for  the  most  part  been  built  in 
better  style  and  situations  than  the  old,  which  were  small  thatched  cottages, 
placed  generally  on  some  sloping  bank,  or  up  some  secluded  bum,  where 
security  was  sought  in   marauding  times.      The  roads,   also,  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  are  far  more  firequented.    Besides,  all  classes  are 
better  fed  and  clad.    The  dress  is  no  longer  of  home  produce  or  manu- 
fiu;ture.    What  used  to  be  the  luxuries  have  become  the  necessaries  of  life; 
so  that,  instead  of  a  single  carrier  on  foot,  as  formerly,  a  number  of  carts 
suppl}^  the  Yarrow  Vale  with  wheaten  bread.    A  solitary  newspaper  formerly 
made  its passase  up  the  water  by  slow  stages,  and  through  many  hands,— con- 
trasting torcibly  with  the  re^ar  and  rapid  circulation  of  periodicals  at  present. 
Withal,  there  has  been  a  striking  chanee  in  the  habits  of  the  peasantry.    Local 
attachments  have  given  way  to  general  knowledge.  The  legends  of  superstition 
are  in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  and  its  rites  rorsaken.    There  is  no  longer 
'  heard  a  lilting  at  the  ewes'  milking,'  or  '  tales  at  the  farmer's  inde.'     The 
minstrel's  strains,  however,  had  lingered  long  after  the  deeds  wnich  they 
commemorated  were  over.    In  this  pastoral  district  it  was  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  found  many  of  the  old  ballads  which  had  been  handed  down  for  ages  as 
a  patrimony  firom  sire  to  son :  but,  on  the  publication  of  bis  '  Minstrelsy,* 
the  spell  that  bound  them  was  broken ;  and  these  relics  of  Border  son^,  thus 
laid  bare  to  the  light  of  day,  have,  like  the  friendly  and  familiar  spirits  of 
Border  superstition,  on  being  noticed  with  peculiar  kindness,  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  that,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  very  effort  made  to  preserve 
tnem.     In  this  district,  too,  there  existed  almost  a  feudal  relation  between 
master  and  servant ;  there  being  instances  in  which  the  domestic  has  grown 
up  and  grown  grey  beneath  the  same  roof;  but  now  the  half  yearly  term  is 
too  often  one  of  change,  and  the  stipulated  service  performed  with  mechanical 
unconcern."    Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  4«.  Sd,  an  acre.     The  woollen 
manufiu^ture  has  been  introduced  at  Galashiels,  and  is  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  success.    Minerals  of  no  importance.    Principal  rivers,  Tweed  ana  its 
tributaries,  Yarrow  and  Ettrick.     Selkirk  contains  7  parishes,  and  returns 
1  member  to  parliament.    The  county,  in  1831,  contained  only  6,833  in- 
habitants ;  towns  very  smaD.    Valued  rent,  80,308/,  Scotch.    Annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  in  1815,  43,584/. 

9.  Roxburghshire,  or  Tevhtdale,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south* 
west  by  the  county  of  Dumfiies ;  on  the  south-east  and  east  by  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland ;  on  the  north  by  Berwick ;  and  on  the  west  by  IMBd 
Lothian  and  Selkirk.  It  contains  457,920  acres,  of  which  about  two  fifths  are 
occasionally  under  the  plough.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  surfieu:e.  The  low 
or  arable  lands  in  the  vallies  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot  consist  principally 
of  a  light  turnip  soil.  The  mountainous  or  pastoral  district  lies  pnncipaUy  in 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  county,  alone  the  Dumfiies, 
Cumberland,  and  North umberlana  border.  The  highest  land  is  found  on  the 
summits  of  Carterfell,  and  other  points  in  the  ridge  of  the  Cheviots,  on  the 
east;  and  the  Maiden  Paps,  Winniburgh  Hill,  &c.,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Teviot  and  the  Liddle,  on  the  south.    The  hills,  like  those  in  the  contiguous 
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counties,  are  mostly  smooth,  dry,  and  well  covered  with  good  sheep  pasture. 
The  Eildon  hills,  near  Melrose,  in  the  low  country,  are  1,634  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea«  Property  mostly  in  large  estates,  but  there  are  several  of 
the  smaller  class  of  proprietors.  Farms  generally  large,  and  some  farmers 
frequently  hold  three  or  more  farms.  Arable  husbandry  is  as  well  under- 
stood and  practised  in  the  lower  parts  of  Roxburghshire  as  in  any  part  of 
Berwickshire,  Northumberland,  or  East  Lothian.  This  county  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  having  been  the  theatre  where  some  of  the  principal  im- 
provements in  modem  farming  were  first  introduced,  and  where  others  were 
first  successfully  practised,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  great  improver  of 
Scotch  husbandry,  occupied  the  farm  of  Frogden,  near  Kelso,  in  this  county  ; 
•nd  in  it,  soon  after  1760,  he  set  to  work  the  first  plough  drawn  by  2  horses , 
driven  by  the  ploughman^  that  was  ever  seen  in  Scotland!  And,  if  Mr.  D.  was 
not  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  raising  turnips,  he  was  the  first  practical 
former  by  whom  they  were  profitably  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  —  (Survey 
tf  Roxburgh f  pp.  69.  90.)  Fanners  for  dressing  com  were  also  made  and 
used  in  this  county  before  they  were  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  — 
(Survey^  p.  59.)  Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  now  produced.  Cattle 
»  mixed  breed.  Sheep  principally  Cheviots.  Within  the  last  20  years 
many  important  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  district.  A 
lai^  extent  of  land,  that  was  entirely  pastoral,  now  bears  luxuriant  crops ; 
bone  manure  has  been  introduced;  agricultural  management  has  been 
materially  amended;  a  good  deal  of  waste  land  has  been  planted;  (arm 
houses  and  buildings  have,  in  numerous  instances,  been  rebuilt  on  approved 
plans ;  thrashing  machines  have  been  erected  on  most  considerable  farms ; 
and  the  habits  and  accommodations  of  the  people  have  been  materially 
improved.  —  (New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  article  Roxburgh,  pp.  23, 
33,  40,  125,  &c.)  There  are  some  very  productive  orchards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jedburgh,  Mebrose,  and  Kelso.  During  the  American  war 
tobacco  was  extensively  cultivated.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  lOs. 
an  acre.  If  we  except  marl,  of  which  there  are  vast  quantities  in  several 
parts  of  the  county,  minerals  are  of  no  importance.  Various  branches  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  have  been  introduced  into  Roxburghshire ;  and  are 
prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour  at  Hawick  and  Wilton,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  at  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  and  Kelso.  The  parish  of  Kirk  Yetholm,  in 
this  county,  is  celebrated  as  being  the  residence  of  the  largest  colony  of 
flipsies  in  Scotland.  Principal  rivers,  Tweed,  Teviot,  Gala,  Leader,  &c. 
Itoxburgh  contains  31  parishes;  and  returns  1  member  to  parliament  for 
the  county.  Jedburgh  joins  with  other  burghs  in  choosing  a  representative. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, — Jedburgh,  5,647 ;  Kelso,  4,939; 
Hawick,  4,970;  Meh-ose,  4,339.  Population  of  county,  in  1831,  43,663. 
Valued  rent,  314,663/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
254,180/. 

10.  ^^rtf^tcArM^f,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east 
by  East  Lothian  and  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  south-east,  south,  and  west,  by 
part  of  England,  Roxbuighshire,  and  Mid  Lothian.  It  contains  282,880  acres, 
of  which  from  a  third  to  a  half  is  supposed  to  be  arable.  That  part  of  the  county 
which  lies  between  the  Leader  on  the  west,  the  Tweed  on  the  south,  and  the 
foot  of  the  Lammermoor  range  of  hills  on  the  north,  is  called  the  Merse.  It 
18  comparativiely  level,  sloping  gently  to  the  south-east ;  and,  having  in  most 
parts  a  deep,  fertile,  clayey  soil,  and  a  dry,  warm,  early  climate,  it  is  par- 
ticularly well  calculated  for  tillage  husbandry.  The  Lammermoor  district 
consists  principally  of  high,  cold,  bleak,  moorish  ground;  but  valleys  are 
occasionally  interspersed,  the  soil  of  which  is  compartively  fertile.  Mr.  Kerr 
(^Survey  of  Berwickshire,  p.  17.)  having  taken  the  extent  of  the  county, 
inclusive  of  Berwick  township,  at  290,120  acres,  distributes  it  as  follows :  — 
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Aora> 
Lovlaadsofth^  Mene        ....  .     loo,3S$ 

Ditto  in  Lauderdale  .....        7,S80 

Ditto  of  Cockbunupath         ....  .        2»200 

township        ..---.         4,680 


Total  arable,  improved,  or  improrable     ....     114,3M 
Hin  lands  of  Lammermoor  and  Lauderdale         ...     175,734 

Total        -     290,190 

The  Merae  is  one  of  the  best  farmed  districts  in  the  empire.  No  very  laine 
estates ;  but  property,  notwithstanding,  in  a  few  bands.  In  180B,  (and  tbert 
has  been  no  material  change  in  the  interim,)  the  total  number  of  proprietors 
was  estimated  at  292 ;  but,  of  these,  160  possessed  property  under  100/.  a 
year  (Scotch)  of  valued  rent,  being  provincially  called  pendiclers,  feuars,  &c. 
Farms  lai^e ;  farm  buildings  generally  very  good.  Steam  power  is  employed 
in  several  thrashing  mills  in  this  county.  Farmers  inteli^nt,  active,  and 
enterprising.  All  the  principles  and  processes  of  the  most  improved  systems 
of  arable  and  stock  husbandry  are  well  understood  and  s)'stematicaUy 
practised.  Wheat  and  turnips  are  the  great  objects  of  culture,  but  barley 
and  oats  are  raised  in  large  quantities ;  beans  also  are  cultivated  to  a  con* 
sideraUe  extent.  Biany  improvements  have  been  effected,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  by  the  more  complete  drainage  of  the  land,  the  adoption  of 
rotations  better  suited  to  its  varying  capacities,  the  introduction  of  bone 
manure,  the  culture  of  waste  land,  &c.  Horses  principally  of  the  Clydesdale 
breed,  and  in  general  strong  and  active.  It  was  supposed  that  there  were  in 
1800  about  4y500  draught  horses  kept  in  the  county,  and  that  about  QfiQOL 
went  annually  from  it  to  the  west  of  Scotland  for  horses  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  —  (Kerr^s  Survey,  p.  405.)  At  present  we  are  assured  the  stoek  of 
draught  horses  may  be  estimatea  at  5,500.  A  pair  is  considered  sufficient 
for  mm  40  to  50  acres  of  tillage  land;  and,  as  about  a  half  of  all  tillage  fiurma 
is  in  grass,  the  draught  horses  are  usually  in  the  proportion  of  a  pair  to  each 
100  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  Cattle  a  mixed  breed ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  latterly  been  paid  to  its  improvement,  by  the  introduction  of 
short-homed  bulls  and  otherwise.  In  the  Merse  the  sheep  are  principally 
loog-woolled :  in  the  Lammermoor  hills  the  Cheviots  have  been  extensively 
introduced ;  but,  in  the  bleakest  and  worst  parts,  the  black-faced  breed,  or  a 
cross  between  them  and  the  Cheviots,  keep  their  ground.  The  total  stoek 
of  sheep  may  be  estimated  at  about  1 15/X)0«  Average  rent  of  land  in 
1810,  \6*,  5d,  an  acre.  Roads  pretty  good,  but  difficult  to  keep  in  repair, 
and,  when  not  in  order,  they  are  very  heavy.  Minerals  and  manufactures 
quite  unimportant.  Prindpal  rivers,  Tweed,  Whitadder,  ^ackadder,  and 
Leader.  The  sahnon  fisheries  on  the  Tweed  are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  empire ;  though  here,  aa  in  most  other  places,  there  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  many  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  fish.  Produce 
principally  sent  to  London.  Berwickshire  contains  3.S  parishes.  The  county 
returns  1  member  to  parliament.  The  town  of  Berwick  returns  2  members ; 
but  it  is  an  English  more  than  a  Scotch  town.  The  borough  of  Lauder 
unites  with  Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick,  and  Jedbui^,  in  sendkif 
a  member  to  parliraaent.  Towns  quite  inconsiderable.  Dunse,  inclusive 
of  the  pariah,  only  contains  3,496  inhabitants.-  Population  of  county  in 
1831,  34,048.  Valued  rent,  178,366/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
in  1815,  245^79/. 

1 1.  East  Lothian^  or  Haddingtonshire,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  north-east,  and  north-west  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Forth; 
and  on  the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west,  by  Berwickshire  and  Mid 
Lothian.   It  is  of  small  size^  containing  only  174,080  acres,  of  which  about  four 
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fifths  are  arable,  or  fit  for  cultivation.  The  part  of  Lammermoor  which 
belongs  to  this  county,  though  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  which  belongs 
to  Berwickshire,  has  the  same  character.  But,  with  this  exception,  most 
of  the  county  is  comparatively  level ;  and,  when  viewed  from  the  summit  of 
the  Lanunermoor  hills,  has  the  appearance  of  an  extremely  rich  and  beautiful 
plain,  graduaUy  declining  to  the  sea.  The  surfiEu;e  of  the  low  ground  is, 
however,  considerably  diversified.  North  Berwick-law,  so  called  from  the 
village  of  that  name  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  is  an  insulated  hill  of  con- 
stderabie  height ;  and  there  are  some  other  detached  hills,  though  of  no  great 
importance.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is  a  rich  li^ht  reddish  loam;  it 
gradually  varies  to  clay  towards  the  upper  districts,  and  its  general  character 
18  that  of  a  clay  bottom.  The  lower  grounds  are  not  surpassed,  in  point  of 
productiveness,  by  many  spots  in  the  kingdom.  The  moorish  districts  occupy 
between  a  third  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  county.  Easterly  winds 
are  prevalent,  and  severe  in  April  and  May ;  but  the  climate  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, reckoned  healthy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  dry  and  early.  The  whole 
property  of  this  county  was  divided,  in  1811,  in  very  unequal  portions,  among 
183  proprietors;  of  whom  about  a  half  possessed  estates  under  100/.  a  ^ear 
of  valued  rent.  We  understand  that  the  number  at  present  is  not  matenally 
difierent.  Nearly  half  the  county  is  entailed.  Farms  rather  above  the 
middle  size.  At  an  average,  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  from  300  to  500 
acres  over  the  whole  of  the  arable  land;  but  they  are  smaller,  perhaps,  on 
the  best  soils,  and  larger  on  the  inferior.  They  are  almost  universally  let  on 
lease  for  19  or  21  years;  and  rents,  though  payable  in  money,  are  generally 
determined  by  the  price  of  com.  Tillage  husbandrv  has  been  earned  to  a 
very  high  pitch  ot  perfection.  *'  Turnip  husbandry,  in  this  county,  far 
surpasses  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  England,  not  only  as  to 
the  management,  but  with  reference  also  to  the  quality  of  the  turnips.  The 
latter  effect  must  chiefly  arise  from  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  the  turnips  are 
ronarkably  large,  and  are  found  to  be  much  sounder  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  being  never  at  a  loss  for  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  being  continually  kept  in  a  growing  state."  —  (Kennedi/  and 
Orainger  on  the  Tenancy  of  Landy  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  Barley  is  but  little  grown. 
Wheat  is  the  grand  object  of  attention ;  but  considerable  quantities  of  oats 
and  beans  are  also  raised.  The  rotation  on  the  coast  is,  1st,  turnips;  2d, 
wheat ;  3d,  clover ;  4th,  wheat ;  5th,  beans ;  6th,  oats :  on  the  clay  land  the 
wheat  b  generally  fallowed  for,  and  the  rotation  is,  1st,  fallow ;  2d,  wheat ; 
3d,  seeds ;  4th,  oats ;  and  sometimes,  5th,  beans ;  but,  if  a  crop  of  beans  be 
taken,  a  little  dung  is  always  laid  upjon  the  land.  Tenants  are  compelled  to  keep 
during  their  lease,  and  to  leave  at  its  expiration,  a  certain  extent  of  land  in 
fallow  or  green  crop,  and  a  certain  extent  in  seeds  and  in  com.  They  are 
8trictl3r  prohibited  from  taking  two  white  crops  in  succession.  Sea  weed  is 
extensivelv  used  as  a  manure  along  the  coast.  Lime  is  liberally  applied  to 
the  clay  land;  but  the  manure  most  generally  used,  and  on  which  most 
dependence  is  placed,  is  that  of  the  farm  yard.  Latterly,  however,  bone 
manure  has  been  much  employed  in  the  raising  of  turmps.  The  neater 
number  of  the  principal  Scotch  farmers  and  improvers  have  either  belonged 
to,  or  been  in  some  way  connected  with,  this  county.  The  practice  of  fallow- 
ing was  introduced  here  about  1720;  and  was  extensively  practised  many 
years  before  it  obtained  any  footing  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  —  {Survey 
of  East  Lothian,  p.  92.)  But,  excepting  on  the  heavy  clay  lands,  the  turnip 
husbandry  has  gone  far  to  supersede  fisdlows.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Uie  culture  of  com  has  been  carried  to  an  excess  in  this 
county ;  and  that  the  land  has  been  unduly  forced.  Its  fertility  has,  in  fact, 
been  a  good  deal  impaired :  there  have  recently  been  several  failures  in  the 
wheat  crops ;  and  its  farmers  have  suffered  more  since  the  peace,  than  those 
of  any  other  Scotch  county.     These  defects  in  the  management  are  now. 
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however,  begun  to  be  obviated  by  keeping  a  greater  extent  of  land  in  srass, 
and  for  a  longer  time.  Farm  building  generally  extensive  and  commodioua. 
The  implements  are  all  of  the  most  improved  description,  and  there  is  not 
a  &rm  without  a  thrashing  mill.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  remarking, 
as  evincing  the  n^idity  with  which  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been 
difiiised,  that  two  horse  ploughs  were  not  introduced  till  about  1772 ;  nor 
were  they  in  general  use  till  about  1780.  Stock  husbandry,  though  stUl  a 
secondary  object,  has  been  a  sood  deal  extended  within  these  few  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  pasture  land.  Comparatively  few  cattle  and 
sheep  raised ;  but  large  numbers  are  purchased  to  be  fattened  on  turnips, 
straw,  and  hay,  for  the  Edinburgh  market.  The  value  of  the  low  land  in 
this  county  has  advanced  since  1770  in  a  most  extraordinary  ratio.  At  pre* 
sent  it  fetdies  as  high  a  rent  as  b  brought  by  the  very  finest  lands  in  most 
other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  20s,  lOd,  an 
acre.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  coal ; 
and  limestone  is  very  generally  difiuseJ.  With  the  exception  of  some  consi- 
derable distilleries,  there  are  few  manufactures  of  any  importance.  A  eood 
deal  of  salt  used  to  be  made  at  Prestonpans,  but,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
duties,  the  works  have  rapidly  declined.  The  county  sends  a  member  to 
parliament ;  and  the  burghs  of  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick,  join 
with  Lauder  and  Jedbui^  in  returning  a  representative.  The  Tyne  is  the 
only  river  of  consequence.  There  are  24<  parishes.  Princmal  towns  and 
population  in  1831, —  Haddington,  5,883;  Dunbar,  4,735;  Tranent,  3,620. 
Population  of  county  in  1831,  36,145.  Valued  rent,  168,874/.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  1815,  250,126/. 

1 2.  JMidLotnum  or  EdmburghMrey  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  on  the  east,  by  the  counties  of  East  Lothian,  Berwick, 
and  Roxburgh ;  on  the  south,  by  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  West  Lothian.  It  contains  226,560  acres,  of  which  nearly  two 
thirds  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  In  some  parts  the  surface  is  hilly,  and 
in  others  almost  mountainous.  The  highest  point  in  the  Pentland  ridge  is 
1880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  l^is  ridge  divides  the  lower  grounds  of 
the  county  into  two  comparatively  level  tracts,  that  unite  towards  the  sea. 
Clay  soil  predominates ;  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  county  remarkable 
for  natural  fertility.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rather  large 
estates ;  but  property  is,  on  the  whole,  well  divided.  Farms  of  various  sizes. 
Agriculture  sunibur,  but  inferior,  to  that  of  East  Lothian ;  and  it  is  a  eood 
d^  modified  by  the  demand  of  the  capital  for  potatoes,  milk,  &c.  Wheat 
the  principal  object  of  the  farmer's  attention ;  and  there  may  be,  at  present, 
from  15,000  to  18,000  acres  under  this  crop.  There  has,  in  this  respect,  been 
a  wonderful  chance  within  the  last  century.  In  1727  a  small  field  of  8  acres^ 
within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,  sown  with  wheat,  was  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  bH  the  neighbourhood  I —• 
{Robertson's  Rural  Recollections^  p.  267.)  The  breadth  of  kmd  now  under 
wheat  is  believed  to  be  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1790;  and,  during 
the  interval,  the  crops  have  been  materially  improved.  A  good  many 
Ayrshire  cows  are  kept  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis  with  milk,  butter,  &c. 
Average  rent  of  land  m  1810,  24f.  6d.  an  acre. 

Edinburgh,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mid  Lothian,  near  the  sea.  Its  situation  is  peculiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  extremely  interesting  and  romantic.  The  old  town,  with  its  high 
houses,  narrow  wynds^  its  antique  castle  and  palaoe,  strikingly  contrasts 
with  the  broad  rectangular  streets  and  modem  mansions  of  the  new  town. 
Edinburgh  is  famous  for  its  university,  and  for  its  superior  literary  and 
philosophical  society.  Wi^  the  exception  of  printing,  shawl  making,  and 
coach  building,  which  are  successfully  carried  on,  the  manufactures  of  Edin- 
burgh are  of  no  great  importance.    Leith,  which  may  be  called  the  port  of 
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Edinburgb,  is  now  almost  connected  whh  the  latter.  It  labours  under  the 
diaadvantaffe  (which  attempts  are  making  to  obviate)  of  having  a  bad  harbour ; 
and,  from  its  not  having  any  extensive  connection  by  means  of  canals,  rail- 
roads, &c.  with  the  niterior,  or  with  any  great  manufacturing  district,  its  trade 
is  comparatively  trifling.  Edinbur]^  is  well  supplied  with  fuel.  There  are 
large  beds  of  coal  at  I^lkeith,  withm  6  miles  of  the  city,  to  which  a  railroad 
ham  been  constructed;  and  it  also  derives  a  supply  from  a  greater  distance  by 
die  Uuion  Canal,  stretching  from  the  city  to  Falkirk.  Principal  rivers, 
North  and  South  Esk,  Almond,  and  Water  of  Leith.  Exclusive  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian  contains  27  parishes.  It  returns  4  members  to  parlia- 
ment, vis.,  1  for  the  county ;  2  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  and  1  for  the 
burghs  of  Leith  and  Musselburgh.  Population  of  Edinburgh  in  1831, 
130,301;  Leith,  25,855 ;  Musselbureh,  8,961;  Dalkeith,  5,586.  Population 
of  county  in  1831,  219,592.  Valued  rent,  191,054/.  Scotch.  Annual  value 
of  real  property  m  1815,  770,875/. 

13.  WesiLoikian  or  Linlithgowshire,  a  small  maritime  county,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  on  the  east  and  south-east,  by  Mid  Lothian ; 
and  on  die  west  and  south-west  by  Stirling  and  Lanark.  It  contains  76,800 
acres,  of  which  about  three  fourths  are  arable.  Surface  varied  with  knolls, 
but  there  are  but  few  hills  and  no  mountains;  soil  clayey,  sandy,  and 
gravelly.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  thin  moorish  ground,  and  some 
morasses,  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  county,  contiguous  to  Lanark- 
shire. Climate  rather  cold.  Agriculture  similar  to  that  of  Mid  Lothian ; 
with  this  difference,  that  more  turnips  are  raised  and  fewer  potatoes.  Some 
horses  are  bred  and  also  a  good  many  cattle.  Property  in  a  few  hands : 
hrma  of  a  medium  size.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  2U.  Id.  an  acre. 
Coal  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Borrowstonness,  as  are  also  limestone  and  freestone.  Manu&ctures,  if  we 
except  a  little  shipbuilding,  unimportant.  Principal  rivers,  Almond  and 
Avon.  It  contains  13  parishes.  A  member  is  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  county;  and  the  boroughs  of  Linlithgow  and  Queensferry  join  with 
others  in  returning  representatives.  Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831, —  Linlithgow,  4,874;  Bathgate,  3,593;  Borrowstonness,  2,809.  Po- 
pulation of  county  in  1831,  23,291.  Valued  rent,  75,019/.  Scotch.  Annual 
▼alue  of  real  property  in  1815,  97,597/. 

14, 15.  Stirlingihire,  including  the  small  county  of  Clacknumnan,  a  maritime 
district,  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv  Linlithgowshire,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Fife,  and 
Perthshire ;  on  the  north,  by  the  latter ;  on  the  west,  by  Loch  Lomond  and  Dun- 
bartonshire ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  latter  and  Lanarkshire.  Stirling  contains 
SS1,280  acres,  or,  deducting  water,  312,960  acres,  and  Clackmannan  30,720, 
aboQt  two  thirds  of  the  whole  being  arable.  Surface  exceedin^y  diversified,  con- 
sisting partly  of  high  mountains ;  partly  of  extensive  moors,  bogs,  woods,  &c.; 
and  partly  of  very  rich  alluvial  carse  lands.  •Ben  Lomond,  the  most  celebrated 
md  best  known  of  the  Highland  mountains,  is  situated  in  the  north-west 
part  of  Stirlingshire,  immemately  above  Loch  Lomond.  It  has  an  altitude 
9f  8,191  feet.  The  Fintry,  Campsie,  and  Lennox  hills  lie  in  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county :  the  surface,  from  Denny,  north-west,  to  Loch 
Lomond,  is  in  most  places  very  bleak  and  sterile.  The  Ochill  hills  encroach 
on  the  northern  parts  of  Clackmannan.  The  low  alluvial  lands,  which  are 
axtrcmelv  productive,  lie  on  both  sides  the  Forth.  On  the  south  thev 
•xtend  m>m  Falkirk  to  above  Stirling ;  and  on  the  north  they  extend  all 
along  the  soothem  boundary  of  Clackmannan.  They  are  supposed  to  com- 
frise  in  all  from  45,000  to  50,000  acres.  The  soil  of  the  carse  principally 
consists  of  a  bluish  clay,  intermixed  with  sand.  In  the  western  parishes  clay 
soil  predoimnates,  and,  as  it  rests  on  a  bottom  of  hard  ferruginous  clay  (or  /■//), 
it  is  cold  and  wet.  In  some  places  along  the  rivere  ttie  soil  is  light  and 
gravelly.  In  the  high  moore  it  is  mossy ;  and  in  the  lower  grounds  there 
are  considerable  peat  bogs.     Several  large  estates;    but  property  a  good 
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deal  diTided.  Farms  in  the  lower  districts  vary  fi*om  20  to  300  acres;  but, 
in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  they  are  much  larger.  Agriculture 
very  various;  but  generally  well  suited  to  the  situation  and  climate. 
Drainage  has  recently  been  practised  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  die 
carse,  wheat,  beans,  l»rley,  and  clover,  but  particularly  the  first  two,  are  the 
principal  crops.  On  the  lighter  lands,  turnips  are  largely  cultivated ;  oatt 
being  the  prevailing  crop  on  ail  the  poorer  hieh  lands.  Potatoes  generallj 
cultivated.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  black-faced  Linton  breed ;  but  Cheviot! 
have  been  largely  mtroduced.  Besides  the  cattle  bred  in  the  county,  which 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  goodness,  great  numbers  of  Highland  cattle  are 
annually  purchased  for  feeding  at  the  Falkirk  tn^tU,  These  are  the  greatest 
fiiirs  or  markets  for  cattle  of  any  in  Scotland.  They  are  held  on  the  2nd 
Tuesday  of  August,  September,  and  October;  the  last  being  the  largest. 
Cattle  in  all  sorts  of  conmtion  are  brought  to  them  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  principally  from  the  north ;  as  are  also  sheep  and  horses.  At  an  average 
it  is  supposed  that  about  80,000  cattle,  50,000  sheep,  and  5,000  horses,  are 
annuallv  disposed  of  at  these  trysts.  Estimating  the  cattle  to  be  worth  11, 
each,  the  sheep  1 U.,  and  the  horses  10/.,  their  entire  value  will  be  nearly 
650,000A— ^(ro»a/<  on  Cattky  S^c,  p.  121.)  Stirlingshire  is  said  to  have 
about  13,000  acres  of  natural  wood,  and  above  10,000  acres  of  plantations. 
The  eastern  parts  of  Stirlingshire,  and  the  whole  of  Clackmannan,  have  a 
finely  diversified  appearance ;  and  in  point  of  extent,  variety,  and  magnifi- 
cence, the  view  from  Stirling  Castle  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  by  any  other 
in  Britain.  Coal  abundant;  and  there  are  large  supplies  of  ironstone, 
freestone,  &c.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  12f.  2d,  an  acre.  Extensive 
works  have  long  been  established  at  Carron,  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  and 
the  manufiicture  of  all  sorts  of  cast-iron  goods,  whether  for  civil  or  wariike 
purposes.  The  species  of  cannon,  called  carronades,  derived  their  name 
firom  having  been  first  manufactured  at  Carron.  Exclusive  of  distilleries, 
some  branches  of  manufacture,  on  a  pretty  considerable  scale,  are  carried 
on  at  St.  Ninian*s,  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  other  towns.  Principal  river.  Forth ; 
to  which  are  tributary  the  Carron,  Bannockbum,  and  other  small  streams. 
Stirling  and  Clackmannan  contain  30  parishes.  Stirlingshire  returns  1  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  Clackmannanshire  unites  with  Kinross-shire,  and  part  of 
Perthshire,  in  returning  a  member.  The  borough  of  Stirling  unites  with 
the  boroughs  of  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  and  Culross ;  and 
the  borough  of  Falkirk  with  those  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Airdrie,  and 
Hamilton,  in  returning  representatives.  Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831,— Stirling,  8,340;  Falkirk,  12,743;  St.  Ninian's,  9,552;  Alloa,  6,377. 
Population  of  Stirling  county  in  1831,  72,621 ;  of  Clackmannan,  14,729. 
Valued  rent  of  Stirling,  108,509/. ;  of  Clackmannan,  26,483/.  Scotch.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  Stirling,  in  1815,  218,761/.;  Clackmannan,  37,978/. 
16.  Fife,  a  maritime  county,  comprising  the  peninsula  lying  between  theFrith 
of  Forth  on  the  south,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Frith  of  Tay 
on  the  north ;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Kinross, 
and  Clackmannan.  It  contains  300,800  acres,  of  which  more  than  two  thirds 
are  cultivated.  Surface  finely  diversified.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Lomond 
hills,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Kinross-shire,  is  1,721  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  county  are  comparatively 
level  and  fertile.  The  extensive  strath  watered  by  the  Eden,  having  Cupar  in 
its  centre,  popularly  called  the  How  of  Fife,  is  also,  in  most  places,  level  and 
rich.  The  moory  and  least  valuable  land  lies  mostly  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  county  along  the  eastern  and  southern  confines  of  Kinross-shire,  partica« 
larly  between  the  latter  and  Dunfermline  and  Burntisland.  There  is  some 
hilly  ground  in  the  north  alon^  the  Frith  of  Tay,  but  it  is  broken  by  many 
fiuitful  vallies.  Soil  very  vanous.  Li  the  most  fertile  districts  it  consists 
principally  of  a  rich  loam ;  in  the  poorer  districts  it  is  mostly  clay,  resting 
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on  a  cold  till  bottom ;  but,  besides  these,  there  is  every  variety  of  soil.  Climate 
dry  and  good;  having  been  materially  improved  by  drainage  and  cultivation.  On 
the  whofe,  Hfe  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Scotch  counties. 
It  is  well  cultivated,  has  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  country  seats  and 
plantations,  and  its  coast  is  thickly  studded  with  villages  and  towns.  Pennant  is 
quite  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  this  county.  **  Permit  me,"  says  he,^  to 
take  a  review  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  a  county  so  populous  that,  excq)ting 
the  environs  of  London,  scarcely  one  in  South  Britain  can  vie  with  it :  fertile 
in  soil,  abundant  in  cattle,  happy  in  collieries,  in  ironstone,  lime,  and  free- 
stone;  blest  in  manufactures;  the  propertyremarkably  well  divided;  none  insult- 
ingly powerful  to  distress  and  often  aepopuia/be  a  county;  most  of  the  fortunes 
^a  useful  mediocrity.  The  number  of^towns  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  an 
equal  tract  of  coast ;  for  the  whole  shore  firom  Crail  to  Culross,  about  40 
English  miles,  is  one  continued  chain  of  towns  and  villages." — (Tour  in  Scotland, 
1778,  Part  II.  p.  212.)  Farms  of  various  sizes,  from  50  to  500  acres.  Farm 
buildings  vastly  improved  within  the  last  40  years.  Previously  to  1790,  the 
farmers  generally  lived  in  low,  smoky  houses,  badly  lighted,  and  without  any 
apartments,  or  divisions,  except  those  made  by  the  furniture ;  the  offices  being 
at  the  same  time  mean  and  deficient  in  the  extreme.  But,  since  then,  the 
fiurm  buildings  have  been  almost  entirely  renovated;  and  the  farm-houses 
and  offices  will  now  bear  to  be  compared  with  those  of  any  other  county. 
Drainage  has  been  conducted  in  Fife  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  to  increase  its  produc- 
tiveness. Several  pretty  extensive  lakes,  or  lochs,  that  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  maps  of  the  county  published  30  or  40  years  ago,  are  now  com- 
pletely drained,  and  bear  the  finest  crops.  This  also  has  been  the  case  with 
lai^  tracts  of  low,  swampy  ground.  More  recently,  furrow-draining  has 
been  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  and  success.  Agriculture  has  made  cor- 
responding advances;  but  it  may  still  be  a  good  deal  improved,  at  least 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  county.  AVheat  and  barley  are  largely  culti- 
vated, but  oats  is  the  principal  crop.  Turnip  culture  much  extended ;  bar- 
ley, beans,  and  potatoes  extensively  grown.  Fife  has  long  been  celebrated 
fi^r  the  excellence  of  its  breed  of  cattle.  In  1800  there  were  supposed  to  be 
about  10,000  milch  cows  in  the  county.  Sheep  not  very  numerous;  but 
recently  a  good  many  have  been  slaughtered  at  Ikirkcaldy,  and  sent  by  steam 
to  London.  The  old  breed  of  horses  was  small,  unsishtly,  and  ill  fitted  for 
the  saddle  or  draught ;  but  it  has  been  much  improved.  Pigeon  houses  numer- 
ous. Coal  very  abundant ;  as  are  limestone  and  freestone.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  1810,  2*2f.  5d.  an  acre.  Several  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  are 
carried  on  with  much  spirit,  particularly  that  of  table  linen  at  Dunfermline. 
Fife  contains  61  parishes,  13  royal  bui^hs,  and  a  university,  St.  Andrew's,  the 
oldest  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  said  to  return  4  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,,  1 
for  the  coun^ ;  1  for  the  boroughs  of  Cupar,  St.  Andrew's,  East  and  West 
Anstruther,  Crail,  Kihrenny,  and  Pittenweem ;  1  for  those  of  Dysart,  Kirk- 
caldy, Kinehom,  and  Burntisland ;  and  1  for  those  of  Inverkeithin^,  Dun- 
fermline, Queensferry,  Culross,  and  Stirling :  the  last  2  boroughs  being  the 
only  ones  not  belonging  to  the  county,  rancipai  rivers,  Eden  and  Leven. 
Pnndpal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Dunfermline,  17,068;  Dysart, 
7,104;  Cupar,  6,473;  Kirkcaldy,  5,034.  Population  of  county  in  1831, 
128,839.  Valued  rent,  363,192A  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  405,770/. 

17.  KinroU'Mre,  a  small  inland  county,  to  the  west  of  Fife,  being  entirely 
surrounded  by  that  county  and  Perthshire.  It  contains  50,560  acres,  of  which 
4,480  are  water,  consisting  principally  of  Loch  Leven.  Surface  varied.  In 
the  lower  district,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  lake,  the  soil  is  clayey,  sandy, 
and  tolerably  fertile ;  but  in  the  more  elevated  parts  it  is  unproductive,  being 
mostly  moorish  and  mossy.    Agriculture  much  improved;  but,  owing  to  the 
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backwardness  of  the  climate,  it  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  Pro- 
perty veiT  much  subdivided;  and  mostlj^  occupied  by  resident  owners 
(feuars  of  the  estate  of  Kinross).  Oats  principal  crop.  There  is  one  larae 
distillery ;  and  cotton  is  wove  at  ELinross  and  Milnathort,  on  account  of  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers.  It  has  limestone  and  freestone  quarries,  but  is 
destitute  of  coaL  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  Of.  lOd.  an  acre.  Prindnal 
rivers,  Leven,  and  North  and  South  Queich.  The  level  of  Loch  Leven  nas 
been  recently  reduced  b^  a  cut  made  for  that  purpose;  but  the  undei^ 
taking  promises,  it  is  said,  to  be  rather  unprofitable.  Kinross  and  Biilna- 
thort  are  the  only  towns.  Parishes,  7.  Kjnross-shire  unites  with  Clack- 
mannanshire, and  certain  parishes  in  the  south-western  part  of  Perthshire, 
in  returning  a  memb^  to  parliament.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  9fi72m 
Valued  rent,  20,193/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  m  1815,  25fi05L 

18.  DunbarUmtkire,  a  maritime  county,  having  its  main  body  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Perth ;  on  the  east  by  Loch  Lomond  and  Stirling;  on  the  soudi 
by  Lanark  and  the  river  Clyde;  and  on  the  west  by  Loch  Long  and  Ar- 
gyleshire.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  belongs  to  it  a  small  tract  of  country 
^i^ing  on  both  sides  the  Forth  and  Clyde  camd  from  Kirkintilloch  to  Cum- 
ben^uld.  It  contains  165,760  acres,  of  which  19,840  are  water.  The  great* 
est  part  of  the  county  consists  of  lofty  mountains,  incapable  of  cultivation. 
The  arable  lands,  which  are  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  lie  prindpallr 
along  the  Clvde,  east  of  Dunbarton,  on  both  sides  the  Forth,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  Loch  Lomond.  Soil  of  the  arable  land  principally  clay.  Climato 
moist  and  changeable.  There  are  many  highly  picturesque  situations  in  this 
county,  principuly  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Clyde.  The  con- 
trast between  its  high  sterile  mountains,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
low  ground,  is  very  striking.  There  b  a  great  deal  of  natural  wood,  and  a 
good  many  plantations.  Property  in  a  few  hands.  Farms  of  all  sizes. 
Excellent  wheat  is  raised  in  tne  low  grounds  along  the  Clyde,  and  in  the 
parishes  of  Old  and  New  Kilpatrick ;  but  oats  is  by  far  the  most  common 
crop.  Cattle  generally  of  the  small  Highland  breed,  and  not  remarkable 
for  their  quality ;  but  Ayrshire  cows  are  now  met  with,  to  the  nearly  total 
exclusion  of  every  other  variety,  in  all  the  dairy  farms  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  county.  Sheep  originally  of  the  small  mountain  breed ;  but  the  black- 
faced  Tweedale  breed,  and,  still  more  recently.  Cheviots,  have  been  widdy 
diffused.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  Is.  lOd.  an  acre.  Dunbartonshire 
produces  coal,  iron,  freestone,  and  limestone.  There  are  extensive  print- 
fields  on  the  Leven ;  some  cotton-mills  have  been  erected ;  and  glass  makinc^ 
paper  making,  &c.  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Leven  la 
the  only  river  of  importance.  Parishes,  12.  The  county  returns  a  member  to 
parliament ;  and  the  burgh  unites  with  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  Kilmamodc, 
and  Port  Olasgow  in  returning  a  representative.  Dunbarton  burgh  had  in 
]  83 1  a  population  of  3,623,  and  the  county  of  33,2 1 1 .  Valued  rent,  33,328/. 
Scotch.    Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  71,587/. 

19.  Argyleshire,  a  very  extensive  mantime  county,  consisting  partly  of  main- 
land and  partly  of  islBnd.s.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  the  Irish  Seu,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  Dunbar- 
ton and  Perth ;  and  on  the  north  by  Inverness.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
2,054,400  acres,  of  which  1,446,400  are  mainland  and  608,000  islands.  The 
fresh  water  lakes  in  the  mainland  and  islands  are  supposed  to  cover  51,840 
acres.  The  shores  of  the  mainland,  to  which  our  attention  is  at  present  con- 
fined, are  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sei^  and  it  consists  in 
great  part  of  long  narrow  promontories,  of  which  Cantire  is  the  most  remark- 
able.  Surface  fdmost  every  where  rugged;  and  in  many  places,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  districts  conti^ous  to  Inverness-shire  and  Perthshire^ 
it  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  dreary  m  the  extreme.  Cruachan  Ben,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Awe,  has  an  elevation  of  3,670  feet.    But  some  fertile  valUea 
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are  interipersed  between  the  mountains,  &nd  lie  along  the  rivers  and  arms 
of  the  sea.     The  entire  extent  of  the  arable  land  of  the  mainland  part 
of  the  county  is  not,  however,  supposed  to  exceed  170,000  acres.     Soil  very 
various :  in  the  low  grounds  along  the  sea  and  rivers  it  is  most  usually  a 
light  loam,  mixed  wiUi  sand  and  gravel ;  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  pre- 
vailing soil  is  gravel  on  a  till  bottom.    The  mountains  are  generally  rugged ; 
their  summits  consist  of  bare  barren  rocks,  and  their  sides  are  in  part  covered 
with  strong  heath.    There  are  also  large  tracts  of  marshy  and  mossy  ground. 
Natural  woods  and  plantations  supposed  to  cover  from  35,000  to  45,000  acres. 
Some  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  have  been  very  extensive  planters ;  and  the 
nse  and  magnificence  of  the  trees  at  Inveraiy  are  well  Known.     Climate 
wet,  boisterous,  and  verv  ill  fitted  for  the  ripening  and  harvesting  of  corn. 
Property  in  1805  divided  among  156  individuals ;  and,  owing  to  the  sale  in 
the  mterval  of  large  portions  of  the  principal  estate  in  the  county,  the  number 
at  present  is  probably  greater.    There  is  an  extreme  diversity  m  the  size  of 
fivms;  some  comprising  only  a  few  acres,  while  others  extend  over  several  square 
miles.    In  various  districts,  the  practice  that  formerly  prevailed  in  most  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  holding  land  in  a  sort  of  partnership,  or  in  what  is  there 
called  rufurig,  is  still  kept  up.    Under  this  system  a  number  of  persons  take 
a  fiirm  in  common,  each  bemg  bound  for  the  rent.    They  then  divide  the 
arable  land  into  small  contiguous  portions,  or  ridges,  as  equally — quantity  and 
quality  taken  together — as  is  possible ;  the  share  of  each  tenant  being  de- 
termined by  lot,  sometimes  for  the  whole  lease,  but  sometimes  only  for  a 
single  season  I     Ploughing  and  most  other  sorts  of  labour  are  performed  in 
common ;  and,  if  there  be  any  bill  pasture  attached  to  the  low  ground,  it  also 
is  occupied  in  common.    In  some  of  the  low  Highland  districts,  held  in  this 
way,  the  extent  of  land  falling  to  the  share  of  each  tenant  does  not  exceed 
firom  3  to  7  acres.    It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  pernicious  influence  of 
this  mode  of  holding  land.    Where  it  prevails,  it  is  obvious  there  can  be 
nothing  like  industry,  nor  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  agriculture.     We 
are  glad,  therefore,   to  have  to  state  that  it  is  every  where  declining, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  sheep-farming  system,  and 
partly  by  several  of  the  landlords  hostile  to  that  system  having,  notwith- 
standing, divided  the  lands  held  in  common,  or  in  rtm-r^,  into  separate  pos- 
sessions.    Still,  however,  it  is  but  too  prevalent,  not  only  in  Argyle  but  in 
most  other  Highland  counties.    Farm-houses  and  buildings  differ  as  widely 
as  the  size  of  farms.      The  principal  farmers  and  storemasters  occupy 
substantial,  comfortable  houses ;  and  the  offices  on  their  farms  are  good  and 
suitable  for  the  purposes  in  view.    But,  speaking  generally,  the  houses  of  the 
smaller  class  of  occupiers  and  cottagers  are  miserable  hovels.     The  walls, 
which  are  low,  sometimes  consist  of  dry  stone  and  sometimes  of  turf.     They 
are  thatched  either  with  straw  or  heath ;  but,  in  general,  so  insufficiently  that 
they  affi>rd  a  very  inadequate  protection  from  the  rain :  in  some  instances 
they  are  without  cbimnies.     On  some  estates,  however,  the  landlords  have 
laudably  exerted  themselves  to  improve  the  cottages ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  they  have  set  wiA  be  generally  followed.    Principal  crops, 
oats  and  potatoes.    The  culture  of  the  latter  has  been  rapidly  extended. 
**  Here,**  says  Dr.  Smith, "  potatoes  may  be  well  said  to  be  the  ttaf  of  life  ; 
for  most  of  the  inhabitants  hve  mostly  upon  them  for  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  year.**  —  (Survey  o^Argyle^  p.  92.)     Implements  greatly  improved,  but 
still  in  many  places  very  imperfect.    Ploughing  indifferently  executed ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  work  done  with  the  spade.   Formerly  the  county  was  almost  in- 
accessible, from  the  want  of  roads ;  but  in  this  respect  a  vast  improvement 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  40  years.    More  recently,  steam  navigation 
has  powerfully  contributed  to  promote  an  intercourse  with  Argyle,  and  to 
open  a  ready  market  for  its  products.    The  Crinan  canal,  by  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  lengthened  navigation  round  Cantire,  has  done  much  to  faci- 
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litate  the  commumcation  between  Glasgow  and  the  North-west  HiffhlandB. 

This  count?  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of  black  cattle,    "uiey  are 

hardy,  feed  easily,  and  afford,  when  fattened  in  the  low  grounds  of  Scotland 

or  England,  excellent  beef.   The  stock  is  estimated  at  about  65,000,  fumishinc 

a  large  annual  supply  for  the  south.    Formerly  the  breed  of  sheep  was  much 

D^ected ;  but  for  some  years  past  its  improvement  has  been  an  object  of 

primary  importance,  and  Cheviots  have  been  extensively  introduced.  Average 

rent  of  land,  including  islands,  in  1810,  li.  lid,  an  acre.    The  herring  fishery 

used  formerly  to  be  prosecuted  with  great  success  in  Loch  Fyne,  and  some 

other  parts  of  the  Argyleshire  sea ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  declined. 

Lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  met  with.    Coal  is  wrought  near  Campbeltown; 

and  the  best  slates  in  Scotland  are  obtained  from  the  ouarries  in  the  small 

island  of  Easdale,  and  at  Balachulish  near  Loch  Eil.     There  are  no  large 

rivers ;  that  of  Awe  is  the  most  considerable.    Argyle  is  popularly  divided 

into  various  districts,  of  which  Cantire,  Knapdale,  Argyle,  Lorn,  Appin,  and 

Cowall  are  the  principal.     It  contains  50  parishes.    It  sends  1  member  to 

parliament  for  the  county;  and  Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban  join  with 

Ayr  and  Irvine  in  returning  a  member.    Campbeltown  burgh  had,  in  1813,  a 

population  of  4,869 ;  and  the  county,  of  100,973.    Valued  rent,  149,59(WL 

Scotch.    Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  227,493/. 

20.  Pert/ithire,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  mainland  Scotch 
counties,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Dunbarton,  Stirling,  Clackmannan, 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  Kinross,  and  Fife ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  and 
Angus ;  on  the  north,  by  Aberdeen  and  Inverness ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Argyle. 
It  contains  1,688,320  acres,  of  which  32,000  are  water.    This  great  county 
comprises  within  itself  almost  all  that  is  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
Scotland.    It  has  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  from  lofty,  rumed, 
sterile  mountains  to  low,  level,  fertile  vales.    Its  scenery  is  beautifully  £ver« 
sified.    Its  lakes  and  rivers  are  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  while,  in  parts  of  their 
course,  the  latter  rush  forward  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
in  others  they  creep  sluggishly  along,  expanding  into  large  estuaries  before 
they  reach  the  sea.    The  climate  is  equally  various,  being  mild  and  early  in 
the  vales,  and  severe  and  backward  in  the  more  elevated  regions.     AgricuL* 
ture,  m  some  parts,  is  highly  improved  and  flourishing ;  but  elsewhere  the 
worst  practices  of  a  former  age  maintain  their  ascendancy.    The  Celt  is 
found  on    the  mountains,  and    the  Saxon    on   the  plains,  presenting  in 
language,  dress,  and  manners  the  most  striking  contrast.    Perthshire  wea 
formerly  divided  into  the  districts  of  Gowrie,  FerUi,  Stormont,  Stratheam, 
Mentoth,  Breadalbane,  Balquhidder,  and  Rannoch,  each  of  wluch  was  sub- 
jected to  a  particular  sheriff  or  Stewart;  but  the  act  of  1748,  abolishing 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  put  an  end  to  these  divisions  in  a  le^  sense,  though 
they  are  still  frequently  referred  to.    It  is  naturally  divided  into  highlands 
and  lowlands :  all  the  country,  including  the  OchiU  and  Sidlaw  hills,  firom 
its  southern  frontier  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  being  included  in  the 
lowlands,  and  the  remainder  in  the  highlands.    The  part  of  the  Grampiaii 
chain  in  this  county  comprises  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Scotland. 
Ben  Lawers,  3,945 ;  Uun  More,  3,944 ;  Ben  Gloe,  3,690 ;  Schiehallion,  3,560 ; 
Ben  Achonzie,  3,028 ;  and  Ben  Ledi,  2,863  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see, 
are  the  most  elevated  summits.    Besides  the  mountain  and  hilly  districts, 
there  are  very  extensive,  though  progressively  diminishing,  tracts  of  moor, 
moss,  and  bog.    There  is,  also,  a  large  extent  of  natural  wood  and  plant- 
ations.    The  latter  were  much  extended  by  the  operations  of  the  late 
Duke  of  AthoU,  who   planted  above    15,000  statute  acres!      But,   not- 
withstanding these   deductions,  the  cultivated  land  is  estimated    at   from 
530,000  to  560,000  acres,  or  at  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  surface. 
The  most  valuable  tract  of  low  land  is  denominated  the  Carse  of  G^wrie^ 
being  the  district  bounded  by  the  Tay  on  the  south  and  west,  the  Sidlaw 
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WiXs  on  the  north,  and  Forfarshire  on  the  east.  Its  soil  is  mostly  a  deep 
rich  clay ;  and,  in  point  of  fertility,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  land 
in  the  kingdom.  —  (See  ante,  p.  247.)  The  lower  part  of  Stratheam,  from 
Forteviot  to  the  confluence  of  the  Earn  and  Tay,  consists  of  a  similar  soil, 
and  is  hardly  less  fertile.  Exclusive  of  these,  and  the  lowlands  along  the 
Tay,  above  Perth,  there  are  in  the  vallies  of  the  Teith,  Forth,  and  other 
rivers,  extensive  tracts  of  carse  land,  and  of  sandy,  gravelly  loam.  Light 
eravelly  soil  is,  indeed,  predominant  in  Perthshire.  There  are  some  very 
Iu*ge  estates ;  but  there  is,  also,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  smaller  class  of 
proprietors.  Arable  farms  vary  in  size,  from  50  to  500  acres.  The  same 
plan  that  formerly  prevailed  in  Argyle  (see  that  article^  of  holding  lands  in 
common  prevailed  throughout  the  niehlands  of  Perthslure ;  but  examples  of 
it  are,  at  present,  rarer  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Farms  in  the  lower 
districts  universally  let  on  lease,  generally  for  19  years;  large  stock  farms 
are  also  let  on  lease ;  but  some  of  the  small  highland  occupiers  hold  from 

{rear  to  year.  Buildings,  and  other  accommodations,  of  the  farmers,  in  the 
ower  districts,  for  the  most  part  substantial  and  exceUent ;  but  in  some  of 
the  highland  districts  they  are  still,  in  many  instances,  verv  bad  and  deficient. 
Wheat  and  beans,  of  excellent  quality,  are  the  prime  articles  of  cultivation  in 
the  carse  of  Gowrie,  Stratheam,  parts  of  Strathmore,  the  valley  of  the  Forth 
and  Teith,  &c.  In  the  midland  custricts,  barley,  and,  in  the  higher,  oats,  are 
the  principal  crops.  Potatoes  every  where  cultivated,  largely  consumed, 
and  recently  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  London  market.  Turnip 
culture  extensively  prosecuted.  Considerable  quantities  of  fruit,  as  apples, 
pears,  &c.,  are  produced  in  the  vales,  particularly  in  Gowrie.  Breeds  of 
cattle  various,  but  none  peculiar  to  the  county ;  the  stock  differs  with  the 
varying  oualitjr  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  pastured.  Number  of  sheep  vastlv 
increased  within  the  last  40  years.  Formerly  the  white  or  yellow-faced  small 
mountain  breed  was  the  only  one  known.  About  60  years  ago  the  black-faced 
Tweedale  breed  was  introduced ;  and  more  recently  they  have  been  partially 
displaced  by  the  Cheviots.  Dr.  Robertson  estimated  the  entire  stock  in  all 
parts  of  the  county,  in  1813,  at  220,000 ;  but  we  are  assured  that  this  is  now 
much  under  the  mark.  Roads  signally  improved ;  as  much  so,  certainly,  as  in 
any  other  Scotch  county.  Coal  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  con- 
tiguous to  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  and  limestone  and  freestone  are  pretty  generally 
dmiised.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 5f.  6(/.  an  acre.  The  Imen  and  cotton 
manufiicture  has  been  introduced,  particularly  into  the  city  of  Perth ;  but 
neither  has  had  any  very  extraordinary  success ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Perth- 
shire may  be  regarded  as  an  essentially  agricultural  district.  Principal  rivers, 
Tay,  Forth,  Earn,  Teith,  Lyon,  Garry,  Tummel,  &c.  Fisheries  on  the  Tay 
about  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom.  Parishes,  80.  Perth  returns  2 
members  to  parliament ;  1  for  the  county,  and  1  for  the  city  of  Perth.  Some 
parishes  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  are  joined,  for  election 
purposes,  with  the  counties  of  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  The  borough  of 
Cuuross  unites  with  those  of  Liverkeithine,  Dunfermline,  &c.  in  retummg  a 
member.  Principal  towns  and  population  m  1831,  —  city  of  Perth,  20,016 ; 
Crieff,  4,786;  Dunblane,  3,288.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  142,894. 
Valued  rent,339,892i!.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  18 15, 555,532/. 
21.  Angus f  or  Forfarshire,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Perthshire  and  the  Frith  of  Tay;  on  the  east,  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the 
north-east,  by  Kincardine ;  on  the  north  by  Aberdeen ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Perth.  It  is  computed  to  contain  570,880  acres,  of  which  2,560  are  water. 
This  opulent  and  nourishing  county  is  naturally  divided  into  4  districts.  The 
first,  or  Grampian  district,  comprises  somewhat  less  than  half  the  surface,  in- 
cluding the  whole  country  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Lintrathan  on  the  west, 
by  Cortachy,  to  Edzell.  The  mountains  in  this  tract  are  sometimes  called  the 
Braes  of  Angus,  and  ascend  pretty  gradually  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
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codnty,  formed  by  the  ridge  separating'it  from  Aberdeenshire.  These  moun- 
tains are  mostly  rounded  and  tame ;  are  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  moorish 
earth,  and  carry  stunted  heath.  In  some  places,  however,  particularly  in  Olen 
Clova,  the  mountains  exhibit  bold,  terrific  precipices ;  and  where  there  is  an^ 
soil  upon  them,  it  is  clothed  with  green  and  succulent  herbage.  The  next  divi- 
sion of  the  county  forms  part  of  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  being  provin- 
cially  designated  the  How  of  Angut.  It  occupies  the  space  between  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  extending  about  33  miles  east-uorth-eaat 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  about  4  to  6  miles.  It  is  beautifully  diversified, 
by  gentle  eminences,  well  cultivated  fields,  plantations,  and  country  seats ; 
though  in  a  few  places  it  is  still  waste.  Soil  in  the  valleys  mostly  allu- 
vial; but  not  so  fertile  as  might  thence  be  supposed.  The  Sidlaw  Hills 
form  the  third  district.  They  run  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  rising  to  about 
1,400  feet  in  height :  some  of  them  are  detached,  with  conical  summits ;  of 
these  Dunsinnan  Hill,  ''married  to  immortal  verse,"  is  by  far  the  most 
celebrated.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  stunted  heath,  while  others  are 
cultivated  to  their  very  tops.  The  fourth  and  last  district  consists  of  the  low 
ground  lying  between  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  the  sea.  With 
few  exceptions,  it  is  a  fertile,  highly  cultivated  tract,  extending  over  about 
142,000  acres.  On  the  whole,  Angus  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
land  fit  for  the  plough  than  any  other  Scotch  county.  The  climate  of 
Forfarshire  varies  with  differences  of  altitude,  exposure,  soil,  &c.  Some 
large  estates;  but  property,  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  subchvided.  Size 
of  farms  very  vanous.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  1808,  there  were,  in 
all,  3,222  farms  in  the  county.  In  the  lower  districts  land  is  ■  usually 
let  on  19  years'  leases,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Grampian  district  there 
are  no  leases ;  and  "  where  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  improvement, 
and  cultivation  is  in  the  same  backward  state  in  which  it  was  some  hundred 
years  a^o."  —  {Survey^  p.  248.)  In  parts  of  this  district,  the  ancient  system 
of  holdmg  lands  in  common  and  run^rig  still  prevails.  Farm  buildings  and 
cottages  ^rmerly  wretched ;  but  in  the  Tower  districts  they  have  been  mostly 
rebuilt  within  the  last  40  years  in  a  substantial  and  convenient  manner. 
In  the  Grampian  district,  however,  the  houses  of  many  of  the  small  far- 
mers and  cottagers  continue  to  be  as  bad  as  possible.  "  They  are  damp, 
smoky,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  their  occu- 
pants, or  their  cattle,  be  worse  accommodated.  Such  houses  are  commonly 
arranged  together  in  clusters,  with  intermediate  houses  for  the  cattle,  forming 
a  sort  of  village  without  symmetry  or  plan.  The  dung  is  commonly  thrown 
into  a  sort  of  hollow  in  front  of  each  dwelling  house,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
enter  without  going  to  the  knees  in  filth."  —  (Survey,  p.  128.)  Drainage, 
and  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improvements,  are  making  rapid  progress. 
Fallowing  is  general  in  the  low  grounds,  which  produce  heavy  crops  of  wheat. 
Potato  and  turnip  culture  much  extended.  Bone  manure  has  been  ex- 
tensively introduced,  and  large  quantities  are  now  prepared  at  Dundee 
and  other  towns.  Breed  of  cattle  various.  Sheep  originally  small  white- 
faced  mountain-breed ;  but  now,  as  in  the  other  Highland  districts,  the 
black-faced  and  Cheviot  breeds  have  been  largely  introduced,  particularly 
since  the  extension  of  the  sheep-farming  system.  In  1813,  the  natural  woods 
and  plantations  were  supposed  to  cover  20,764  acres ;  but  from  the  extension 
of  plantations  in  the  interim,  they  may  now  be  safely  estimated  at  from 
30,000  to  35,000  acres.  The  following  extract  from  the  notice  of  the  parish 
of  Oathlaw,  in  the  How  of  Angus,  in  the  New  Statisticai  Account  of  Scotland 
(No. 5.  p. 3 10.),  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  county :  —  "At  the  time  of  the 
last  Statistical  Account,  much  of  the  land  in  the  parish  was  in  a  state  of 
waste,  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  bare  and  bleak,  the  climate  cold 
and  damp,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  land.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  at  that  time  of  the  rudest  and  meanest  kind,  built  of  unhewn  stone 
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and  covered  with  thatch ;  scarcely  one  of  mason  work,  or  covered  with  slates. 
2fwD  the  farms  are  all  laid  out  and  enclosed,  drainmg  is  carried  to  great 
par&ction,  and  hatm  houses  and  oflEces  are  neatly  and  substantially  built  and 
fitrrered.  Thriving  woods  and  beks  of  plantations  are  rising  up,  and  giving 
a  rich  and  clothed  appearance  to  the  country.  Alon^  with  all  this,  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  tnat  the  habits  of  the  people  are  improving.  There  is 
now  a  greater  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  clwelltngs,  and  a  greater  share 
of  the  comforts  of  life  amongst  them ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  there  is 
evidently  an  increasing  desire  of  information,  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
higher  and  better  tone  of  moral  feeling.**  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 
9tr.  2(/.  an  acre.  Minerals,  with  the  exception  of  limestone,  of  little 
value.  Dundee  is  a  place  of  great  and  rapidly  increasing  importance,  both 
as  respects  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  lin^a 
manufacture,  which  has  made  an  astonishing  progress  during  the  last  few 
years,  especially  since  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  and  restrictive  regular 
tions  connected  therewith.  In  fact  the  exports  of  hnen  from  Dundee 
oidy  are  now  about  equal  to  those  from  the  whole  of  Ireland  I  But, 
though  the  grand  centre  be  at  Dundee,  the  manufacture  is  generally  diffused 
amongst  the  other  towns  of  the  county.  There  are  some  valuable  salmon 
fisheries  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers.  Princ^ial  rivers,  —  North  and 
South  Esks,  and  Isla.  Angus  contains  56  parnhes,  and  5  royal  burghs.  It 
returns  3  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  1  for  the  county,  1  for  Dundee,  and 
1  for  the  burghs  of  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Inverbervie. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831,  —  Dundee,  45,355;  Montrose, 
12/)55;  Forfar,  7,949;  Arbroath,  6,660;  Brechin,  6,508.  Population  of 
countv  in  1831,  139,606.  Valued  rent,  171,240/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of 
real  property  in  1831,  361,241/.* 

22.  Kincardmeihiref  or  the  Mearrn,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Angus;  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea ;  and  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  Aberdeenshire.  It  contains  244,480  acres,  of  which  1,280 
are  water;  half  the  county  is  supposed  to  consist  of  cultivated  land,  wood- 
land, improveable  moor,  &c. ;  and  half  of  mountains,  hills,  &c.  The  Gram- 
pian Mountains  occupy  the  western,  central,  and  most  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  county;  extending  eastwards  from  the  Ancus  border,  near  Fettercaim, 
and  the  Aberdeenshire  border,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Dee,  to  Stonehaven 
and  Nigg.  They  are  not  very  lofly.  Mount  Battock,  on  the  confines  of 
Angus,  the  highest  amongst  them,  rises  2,61 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  arable  land  consists  principally  of  the  How  of  the  Meamt^  that  is,  of  a 
continuation  of  Strathmore,  or  the  How  of  Angusy  extending  from  Strath- 
cathro  and  Marykirk  to  within  4  miles  of  Stonehaven.  It  contains  about 
fi0,000  acres  of  comparatively  low,  fertile,  and  generally  well  cultivated  land, 
having  about  7,000  acres  of  thriving  plantations.  On  the  east,  the  How  is 
sheltered  by  a  range  of  low  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  coatt  ditlrict. 
The  latter  contains  about  68,000  acres,  of  which  about  32,000  are  in  a  high 
state  of  culture ;  the  remainder  being  hill  pasture,  moor,  and  woodland.  The 
other  arable  district  consists  of  the  narrow  glen  or  valley  lying  along  the  Dee. 
Climate  in  the  lowlands  mild,  but  rather  late.  Property  in  a  few  hands. 
Arable  farms  of  all  sizes ;  many  small,  but  some  from  400  to  500  acres.  The 
remarks  as  to  leases,  building,  manaj^ment,  &c.  made  under  the  head  of 
Angus,  apply  with  little  variation  to  this  county.  In  1807,  there  were  esti- 
mated to  be  1,247  acres  under  wheat;  9,806  do.  under  barley;  22,784  do. 
under  oats;  1,742  do.  under  beans  and  peas;  6,142  do.  under  turnips; 
1,160+  do.  under  potatoes;  236  do.  under  flax;  2,619  do.  in  fallow;  472 
in  gardens;   and  28,641  under  artificial  grasses:   making  a  grand  total  of 

*  The  Survey  of  this  county,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Headrick,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  that  oUus  of  publications. 

f  There  is  now  a  much  greater  breadth  of  land  under  potatoes. 
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74,849  acres  under  cultivation,  or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surfiuse. 
The  natural  woods  and  plantations  were  then  supposed  to  cover  17,609  acres. 
The  stock  of  cattle  was  then  also  estimated  at  24,825  head ;  of  which  6,236 
were  milch  cows,  and  5,280  calves ;  and  the  sheep  stock  at  24,957,  exclusive 
of  lambs.  Of  the  sheep,  21,500  were  depastured  on  the  Ghtunpians;  and  the 
remainder  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  bv  the  coast  side,  and  in  the 
How,  —  {Roberison*s  Rural  Recollections ^  p.  4(S4.)  Improvements  have  been 
and  are  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  spirit  in  this  county,  and  the  value 
of  the  land  has  been  augmented  in  a  degree  that  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived  possible.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 13f.  2(/.  an  acre.  Lime,  the 
only  mineral  of  any  importance,  is  very  abundant.  The  manufacture  of  tliose 
beautifully  jointed  and  varnished  wooden  snufi-boxes,  now  in  universal  demand, 
originated  at  the  villaee  of  Laurencekirk,  in  this  county,  about  the  year  1790, 
where  it  is  still  carried  on.  Cumnock  and  Mauchline,  in  Ayrshire,  are  now, 
however,  the  principal  seats  of  this  ingenious  manufacture.  Some  linen  ii 
wove  at  different  parts  in  the  county.  Principal  rivers.  Dee,  North  £sk, 
Bervie,  Dye,  &c.  There  are  some  valuable  salmon  fisheries.  The  Meams 
contains  19  parishes,  and  1  royal  burgh,  Inverbervie,  an  inconsiderable  place ; 
and  sends  1  member  to  paruament.  Stonehaven  is  the  principal  town. 
Population  of  county  in  1831,  31,431.  Valued  rent,  74,921/.  Scotch.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  in  1815,  94,861/. 

23.  Aberdeenshire,  an  extensive  maritime  county,  having  about  60  miles  of  sea* 
coast,  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  counties  of  fiancardine, 
Angus,  and  Perth ;  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Inverness  and  Banff;  and 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  North  Sea.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  1,260,800 
acres.  About  a  fifUi  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  high  mountainous  tracts; 
and  these,  with  hills,  extensive  moors,  mosses,  and  other  waste  lands,  occupy 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  county.  It  was  anciently  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Mar,  on  the  south  and  west ;  Fromartin,  Garioch,  and  Strath- 
bogie,  in  the  middle;  and  Buchan,  on  the  north.  The  mountains  in  the 
south-western  parts,  in  the  district  of  Mar,  near  the  source  of  the  Dee,  are 
(Ben  Nevis  only  excepted)  the  highest  in  Scotland.  Ben  Macdui,  on  the 
confines  of  Inverness-shire,  is  4,327  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being 
only  43  feet  lower  than  Ben  Nevis.  Caimtoul  has  an  elevation  of  4,245  feet; 
Cairngorm,  of  4,095 ;  and  several  others  vary  in  height  from  3,000  to  3,700 
feet.  These  mountains  present,  in  some  places,  vast  perpendicular  ledges ; 
their  summits  are  generally  bare,  consisting  sometimes  of  smooth  and  solid, 
and  sometimes  of  rugged  detached,  masses  of  granite.  The  extent  of  abso- 
lutely barren  land  on  the  upper  parts  of  these  mountains  reaching  from  Loch* 
nagar  on  the  south,  and  CauTineelar  on  the  west,  to  Benavon  on  the  north, 
is  at  least  100  square  miles ;  and  the  moory  or  mossy  soil  on  their  ridges, 
and  the  narrow  glens  between  them,  amounts  to  about  200  square  miles  more. 
The  arable  land  lies  principally  between  the  Don  and  the  Yethan,  in  die 
districts  of  Fromartin  and  Garioch ;  in  Strathbogie,  and  between  the  Ugie  and 
the  sea  on  the  north,  in  the  district  of  Buchan.  In  the  lower  parts  round  the 
coast,  clay  is  the  prevalent  soil ;  in  the  upper  arable  distncts,  there  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  light,  sharp,  sandy  loam.  Sand,  moor,  and  moss 
prevail  on  the  hills  and  higher  grounds.  Owin^  to  its  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  the  great  extent  of  coast,  the  winters  are  mild,  but  the  summers  are  short 
and  usually  cold.  In  181 1,  Aberdeenshire  was  divided  among  228  proprietors, 
as  follows :  — 

S  had  estates  Talued  above  10,0002.  (Scotch)  each. ;  6,  from  4,000/.  to  10,00021  ; 
€,  3,0002.  to  4,0002.;  16,  8,0002.  to  3,0002. ;  9,  1,60021  to  9,0002. ;  16,  1,2002. 
to  1,6002. ;  11,  1,0002.  to  1,9002. ;  19,  8002.  to  1,0002. ;  51,  4002.  to  8002. ;  19^ 
3002.  to  4002. ;  13,  9002.  to  3002. ;  30,  1002.  to  9002.  ;  99,  below  1002. 

Oreat  diversity  in  the  size  of  farms ;  but  though  the  number  of  small 
occupancies  h&s  been  materially  diminished,  there  are  more  of  them  at  present 

z  2 
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in  the  low  grounds  of  Aberdeenshire  than  in  most  other  arable  districts  of  Scot« 
land.     Usual  for  mechanics  to  occupy  a  patch  of  an  acre  or  two.     Houses 
imd  offices  similar  to  those  in  Angus  and  Kincardineshire.     Tillage  hus- 
bandry of  a  mixed  sort,  and  very  much  improved.    About  160,000  acres  of 
land  are   supposed   to  be  annually  sown  with  oats,  being   more    than  is 
ploughed  for  all  other  purposes  whatever.     A  good  deal  of  bear  or  big  is 
raised;    and  some,  but  not  much,  wheat.     In   fact,  neither  the  soil  nor 
climate  of  this  county  are  suitable  for  wheat.     It  is  often  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  by  storms  or  hard  frosts,  succeeded  by  thaws,  in  the  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring;   and  in  late  seasons  it  is   exposed  to  heavy  rains 
in    Sep^mber.      Turnip    culture  has   rapidly   extended.      In    1811,  there 
were  20,000  acres  under  turnip,  being  about  5  times  the  extent  of  land 
under  potato ;  but,  though  the  turnip  culture  has  increased  in  the  interval, 
we  are  informed  that  the  proportion  under  the  potato  is  now  greater.    On 
the  smaU  holdings  of  tradesmen  and  others,  a  good  deal  is  done  by  the 
apade.     Above  3,500  acres  have  been  trenched  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  the  practice  of  trenching  is  general  throughout  the  county.     This  is 
necessary  to  get  quit  of  the  blocks  of  granite  with  which  the  soil  is  in- 
cumbered.    The  larger  pieces  are  cut  into  stone  for  building  or  pavement, 
being  partly  consumed  in  the  country,  and  partly  exported:   the  smaller 
pieces  are  put  into  consumption  dt/kes,  or  are  employed  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  drains,  &c.     In  no  country,  perhaps,  has  nature  done  less  to  pro- 
mote improvement,  and   in  none  has  the  patient  industry  of  man   done 
more.     Lar^e  additions  are  annually  made  to  the  arable  land.     Farmers 
from    Berwickshire,   and   other  improved  southern   districts,   have    taken 
farms  in  this  county ;  and,  by  setting  an  example  of  improved  cultivation, 
have  done  much  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  best  systems  and  modes  of 
management.     The  greatest  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  improvement 
consists,  it  is  said,  in  the  landlords  not  being  sufficiently  careful  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  sub-tenants  upon  their  estates;  but  they  are  more  alive 
to  this  evil  now  than    formerly.      Woods  very  extensive  and   valuable. 
Those  of  Mar  only  occupy  nearly  100  square  miles.     A  greater  number 
of  cattle  are  bred  in  this  than  in  any  other  Scotch  county.     The  native 
breed  is  preferred  by  the  best  judges.     They  have  increased  much  in  size 
during  the  last  30  years;  and  are  said,  indeed,  to  have  doubled  in  weight 
since  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry  !  —  (Survey  of  Aberdeenshire, 
p.  468.)     The  stock  of  cattle  in  1811  was  estimated  at  110,000;    of  which 
28,000  were  milch  cows,  22,000  calves,  20,000  year  olds,    19,000  two-year 
olds,  and    21,000  three   years  old    and   upwards.     The   dairy   husbandry 
has  made  great  progress   during  the  last  dozen  years.     The  value  of  the 
butter   shipped  from  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  is  now  believed  to  exceed 
100,000/.  a  year.     The  stock  of  sheep  in  this  county  was  formerly  greater 
than  at  present.     In  1811,  it  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  100,000;  but  it 
has  increased  since,  notwithstanding  sheep-farming  has  made  less  progress 
in  this  than  in  any  other  Highland  county.     Breed  various :  small  white- 
iuced,  black-fiM^ed,  and  Cheviots.     Limestone  is   abundant;   and  there   are 
quarries  of  excellent  slate.    Aberdeen  granite  is  much  esteemed  ;  the  value  of 
ttie  exports  of  it  to  London,  and  other  places,  having  in  some  years  exceeded 
40,000/.    Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 3«.  Sd,  an  acre.    The  city  of  Aberdeen 
is  the  seat  of  a  university ;  and  has  considerable  manufactures.    Principal 
rivers, — Dee,  Don  (on  both  of  which  there  are  considerable  salmon  fisheries), 
Yethan,  Ugie,  Bogie,  Doveran,  &c.     Parishes,  85.     Aberdeenshire  returns  I 
member  to  parliament  for  the  county ;  1  for  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the 
boroughs  of  Peterhead,  Kintore,  and  Inverury,  unite  with   Elgin,  Cullen, 
and  Banff  in  returning  a  representative.     Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831,  — city  of  Aberdeen,   58,019;   Peterhead,  6,695 ;   Fraserburgh,  2,954. 
Population  of  county  in    1831,  177,651.     Valued  rent,  235,665A   Scotch. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  325,218/. 
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24<.  Banjihire,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray 
Frith;  on  the  east  and  south  by  Aberdeenshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  Inverness- 
shire  and  Morayshire.  It  contains  414,080  acres,  of  which  1,280  are  water. 
Along  the  coast,  which  extends  from  near  Troup  to  Spey  Mouth,  a  distance 
of  alK>ut  21  miles,  the  surface  is  pretty  level;  and  the  soil,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sand  and  loam,  is,  in  general,  well  cultivated,  and  highly  productive. 
But,  with  this  exception,  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  with  only  a 
few  vallies  interspersed.  Property  in  immense  estates ;  above  two  thirds  of 
the  county  beine  divided  among  4  entailed  proprietors.  Some  large,  with  many 
small,  farms.  Buildings  similar  to  those  m  other  Highland  counties.  Agn- 
culture  has  been  much  improved  in  Banff*,  principally  through  the  meritorious 
exertions  of  Lord  Findlater  and  other  intelligent  landlords.  Wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  and  all  the  crops  now  usually  cultivated  in  Scotland,  are  raised 
in  this  district ;  but  oats  occupy  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  ground 
under  the  plough.  Tillage  is  in  most  places,  however,  a  secondary  ob- 
ject. The  principal  dependence  of  the  husbandman  is  on  his  cattle,  there 
being  comparatively  few  sheep  in  this  county.  The  old  native  cattle 
were  a  hardy  and  valuable  breed ;  but  they  are  now  seldom  met  with  except 
in  the  upper  districts,  where,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  food,  they  are 
stunted  in  their  growth.  In  several  of  the  lower  districts,  the  Galloway 
breed  of  cattle  has  been  extensively  introduced,  and  has  been  found  to  answer 
exceedim^ly  well.  The  polled  breed  of  Aberdeen,  and  some  Ayrshire  cows, 
have  also  been  introduced.  Stock  of  cattle  in  the  county  estimated  at 
about  25,000.  Marble,  limestone,  and  marl  abound ;  but,  owing  to  the  want 
of  coal,  most  of  the  lime  is  brought  from  Sunderland  and  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Rock  crystals  and  topazes  are  found  on  the  mountains  on  the 
southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  county.  The  lichen  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  dye  stuff  known  by  the  name  of  cudbear,  is  also  ^thered  on  the 
mountains.  Many  thriving  plantations ;  but  the  natural  woods  inconsiderable. 
Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 3x.  9d,  an  acre.  The  Spey,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Scotch  rivers,  forms  part  of  the  western,  and  tne  Doveran  part  of  the 
eastern,  boundary  of  the  county.  Parishes,  24.  Banffshire  returns  a  member 
to  parliament ;  and  the  boroughs  of  Banff*  and  Cullen  unite  with  £li;in  and 
others  in  returning  a  member.  Banff*  and  Keith  are  the  principal  towns ; 
the  former  having  a  population  of  3,711,  and  the  latter  of  4,464.  Popu- 
lation of  county  in  1831,  48,604.  Valued  rent,  79,200/.  Scotch.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  1815,  88,942/. 

25,  26.  Moray,  or  EJghuhire,  and  Nairruhire,  two  contiguous  maritime 
counties,  lying  to  the  east  of  Banff,  are  united  under  the  same  sheriff,  and 
may  be  most  advantageously  treated  together.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Moray  Frith ;  on  the  east  by  Banff*  and  a  portion  of  In- 
verness ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Inverness.  They  contain  433,920 
acres,  of  which  6,400  are  water.  Surface  for  the  most  part  hilly  and 
mountainous;  but  on  the  sea-coast  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  light, 
fertile,  arable  land;  though,  in  some  places,  particularly  in  Nairn,  it  ia 
much  encumbered  with  dry  moveable  sand.  The  climate  alon^  the  Moray 
Frith  is  noted  for  its  mildness,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  m  Scotland. 
Wheat  has  for  a  long  period  been  successfully  cultivated  along  the  shore ; 
and  about  the  best  samples  in  the  London  market  not  unfreouently  come 
from  Moray !  Property  in  a  few  hands.  Farms  of  all  sizes.  Farm-houses 
and  buildings  formerly  wretched ;  but  those  on  the  larger  farms  have  been 
mostly  rebu'dt,  and  are  now  substantial  and  commodious.  The  turnip 
husbandry  has  been  extensively  introduced;  improvements  of  all  sorts 
have  been  attempted,  and  such  of  them  as  were  found  to  answer  have 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent.  Latterly,  however,  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  this  county  has  been  less  rapid  than  in  most  otncr  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.  Much  might  be  done  for  the  Braes  of  Morat^y  but  they 
continue  in  a  comparatively  neglected  state.     Cattle  improved  by  crossing 
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with  the  Skye  and  Argyleshire  breeds.  Stock  in  both  counties  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  23,000.  Sheq)  farming  not  carried  on  to  any  very  great 
extent.  Sheep  principally  the  old  white  or  yellow-faced  breed ;  but  others 
have  been  largely  introduced.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  natural  wood 
and  of  plantations.  Average  rent  of  land  in\S\0,3i.5d,Bn  acfe.  Lead,  iron, 
lime,  marl,  freestone,  and  slate  are  met  with ;  but  the  first  two  are  not  wrought ; 
and  of  the  others  only  the  fi-eestone  to  any  extent.  The  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  Spey,  which  divides  Banff  fi-om  Moray,  are  very  valuable ;  there  are 
fisheries,  but  of  inferior  importance,  on  the  Findhom.  Exclusive  of  the  above, 
the  Nairn  is  the  principal  river.  Parishes,  30.  The  2  counties  joint!  v  return 
a  member  to  parliament ;  and  the  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  join  with  others 
in  returning  members.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, —  Elgin, 
6,130 ;  Forres,  3,895 ;  Nairn,  3,228.  Population  of  counties  in  1831,— Moray, 
34,231 ;  Nairn,  9,354.  Valued  rent,  80,766/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1815,  — Moray,  73,238/.;  Nairn,  14,902/. 

27.  Invemeu-tfurey  a  maritime  county,  and  the  most  extensive  of  those 
of  Scotland.  It  stretches  auite  across  the  island,  being  bounded  on  die 
south  by  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Perth ;  on  the  east,  by  those  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  Moray,  and  Nairn ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Moray  Frith  and  Ross-shire ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which  Skye,  and  many  other 
islands  attached  to  it,  are  situated.  It  contains  2,716,800  acres;  of  which 
the  mainland  occupies  1,943,920,  and  the  islands  773,760;  the  former  having 
84,480,  and  the  latter  37,760,  acres  of  water.  The  mainland  of  Inverness- 
shire  is  exceedingly  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous,  containing  a  great  extent 
of  moss  and  moor.  It  is  beUeved,  indeed,  that  there  is  only  about  2^  fortieth 
part  of  the  surface  not  naturally  covered  with  heath ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
neathy  ground  is  arable,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  it  has  been  improved 
and  cultivated.  Ben  Nevis,  4,370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the 
highest  mountain  in  Great  Britian,  is  situated  in  the  lordship  of  Lochaber, 
Dear  Fort  William,  in  this  county.  The  mountains  in  Badenoch,  contiguous 
to  Perthshire,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  south-western  part  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, are  also  very  high  and  rugged.  The  cultivated  land  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  low  district  contiguous  to  Inverness,  along  the  innermost  part  of  the 
Moray  Frith ;  in  Badenoch,  alonp  the  Spey ;  and  in  some  narrow  glens  along 
the  other  rivers  and  lochs.  Chmate  very  various ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  wet  and  stormy  on  the  western  coast,  severe  in  the 
interior,  and  comparatively  mild  and  dry  on  the  Moray  Frith.  In  1808,  the 
landed  property  of  Inverness-shire  was  divided  among  83  proprietors,  as 
follows;  viz. — 

7  estates  of  above  SOOOIL  a  year  (Soots)  valued  rent ;  6,  fixnn   1,000^  to  3,000/. ; 
23,  4002.  to  1,0002. ;  S3,  1002.  to  4002. ;   14  under  1001. 

Farms  of  all  sizes.  Some  grazing  farms  extend  over  several  square  miles  of 
countr]|r,  while  some  of  the  small  arable  farms  include  only  a  few  acres ;  but 
a  certain  extent  of  hill  pasture  is  for  the  most  part  joined  to  the  latter.  The 
number  of  these  small  holdings  has,  however,  rapidly  decreased  since  the 
introduction  of  sheep  farming;  and  there  has,  in  consequence,  been  a  great 
saving  as  well  of  the  labour  of  horses  as  of  men,  a  great  increase  of  disposable 
produce,  and  also  a  great  increase  of  comfort  and  industry.  Large  farms 
uniformly  let  on  lease;  but  many  small  ones  held  from  year  to  year, —  a  sort 
of  tenure  which  insures  the  sloth  and  poverty,  as  well  as  the  dependence,  of 
the  occupiers.  The  farm-houses  built  within  the  last  40  years,  for  gentlemen, 
or  the  wealthier  class  of  store  formers,  are  in  general  well  constructed  and 
substantial;  but  those  of  the  poorer  tenants  and  cottagers  are,  in  most 
places,  mean  beyond  description.  **  The  huts  of  the  Indians,  bordering  on 
the  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  cannot  be  worse  in  point  of  structure  and 
accommodation."  —  (Robert$orC»  Survey  of  Invemeu,  p.  56.)  Rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep  the  principal  employment.    The  former  are  mostly  of  the 
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Skye  or  Kyloe  breed,  the  entire  stock  being  supposed  to  amount  to  from 
40,000  to  45,000.  The  flocks  of  sheep  have  been  very  gready  increased 
during  the  last  30  years.  In  1798  the  stock  of  sheep  was  estimated  at  about 
25^000.  Mr.  Robertson  supposes  that  in  1808  it  had  increased  to  50,000 : 
but  both  these  estimates  are  believed  to  have  been  below  the  mark ;  and, 
allowing  for  this,  and  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since,  we  are  assured 
that  the  present  standing  sheep  stock  is  considerably  above  120,000.  Lintons 
and  Cheviots  have  been  widely  difiiised.  It  has  been  stated  in  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  this  county,  that  the  rental  of  the 
pastoral  estate  of  Glengarry,  in  1788,  did  not  exceed  800/.  a  year,  whereas 
It  produced  in  1828  from  6,000/.  to  IfiOOl.l  ^  (Parlianumiarv  Paper, 
No.  175.  6ess.  1828,  p.  63.)  A  ereat  sheep  fair  is  held  annually  at  In- 
verness, in  the  month  of  Jul^,  where  dealers  and  agents  from  the  south 
meet  the  sheep  (armers  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  sales  to  a 
very  great  extent  are  effected.  Probably  100,000  sheep  and  100,000  stones 
of  wool  are,  at  an  average,  disposed  of  at  this  fair.  —  (Andenon's  High' 
lands,  p.  12.)  Natural  woods  extensive  and  valuable;  and  there  are  besides 
a  good  many  extensive  plantations.  The  character  and  condition  of  the 
people  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Highland  counties,  are  vastly  superior 
to  what  they  were  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  *•  The  enormous  crimes  of 
bloodshed,  of  rapine,  and  plunder,  carried  on  during  the  feuds  of  former 
ages,  and  not  entirely  abolished  even  a  century  ago,  in  open  defiance  of  law 
and  government,  are  now  never  heard  of.  The  domestic  and  social  virtues 
are  now  more  revered  and  cultivated  by  all  ranks.  The  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  society,  are  enjoyed  by  the  higher  orders  as  much 
as  in  any  country ;  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  ranks  was  never  as  happy 
in  these  respects  as  at  present.  The  law  is  every  where  predominant,  and 
the  administration  of  it  upright  and  impartial.  Single  individuals  travel 
unarmed  in  all  directions  through  the  Highlands,  with  thousands  of  pounds 
in  their  pockets,  to  purchase  cattle,  without  dread  or  annoyance."  —  (Sur^ 
vey,  p.  83.)  The  greatest  part  of  this  wonderful  improvement  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  excellent  roads  constructed  by  General  Wade,  and  more 
recently  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  They  have  been  carried 
through  every  part  of  the  county ;  and  have  rendered  various  districts,  that 
were  formerly  almost  inaccessible,  pervious  to  civilisation  and  good  order. 
Their  influence  has  been,  in  some  respects,  quite  astonishing.  Previously  to 
the  formation  of  these  roads,  neither  carts  nor  any  other  sort  of  carnage 
could  be  used,  the  whole  intercourse  of  the  country  being  carried  on  b^ 
means  of  Highland  ponies  or  garrons.  Until  1755,  the  mail  between 
Inverness  and  Edinburgh  was  conveved  by  men  on  foot  I  And  in  1740,  the 
magistrates  of  Inverness  advertised  tor  a  saddler  to  settle  in  the  burg^ !  — 
(^Chambers* t  Gazcteer  of  Scotland,  art.  Invemeu-Mre,)  In  1760,  the  first  post 
chaise  was  brought  to  Inverness ;  and  it  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
only  four-wheeled  vehicle  in  the  district.  In  1803  there  were  5  post  chaises 
in  the  town  of  Inverness ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, that  at  present  there  are  4  coach  manufactori^,s  in  the  town ;  and  from 
160  to  200  coaches,  gigs,  &c.,  are  annually  assembled  at  the  Inverness  races. 
—  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  175.  Sess.  1828,  &c.)  Average  rent  of  land,  includ- 
ing islands,  m  1810,  1«.  6d.  an  acre.  Limestone,  slate,  and  marble  abound 
in  .many  parts.  Lead  has  been  discovered  at  two'  or  three  places,  but 
it  is  not  wrought ;  and  the  want  of  coal  renders  the  limestone  of  little 
value.  Principal  rivers, —  Spey,  Ness,  and  Beauly ;  on  all  which,  but  espe- 
cially the  first  two,  there  are  valuable  salmon  fisheries. 

The  Gaelic  langui^  prevails  throughout  almost  all  Inverness-shire,  and  a 
pretty  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  western  parts  do  not  even 
understand  English.  Owii^  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  establishing  schools,  education  m  this  and  the  other 
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Highland  counties  b  not  nearly  so  extended  as  in  the  Lowlands.    Recently, 
however,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  to  make  it  more  available. 

This  county  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  by  the  great  glen 
or  valley,  stretching  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  town  of  Inverness,  on 
the  Moray  Frith,  to  Loch  Linnhe,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  ^lull,  on  the 
western  coast.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  consists  principally  of  Loch  Ness, 
Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy.  The  surface  being  nowhere  in  this  glen  more 
than  94  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  contiguous  chain  of  lakes,  to 
open  a  navigable  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts, 
and  consequently  to  avoid  the  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Pentland  Frith.  The  entire  length  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  inclusive  of  the 
lakes,  is  rather  more  than  60  miles ;  but  little  more  than  23  miles  is  arti- 
ficial. In  point  of  dimensions,  it  exceeds  every  other  canal  in  the  island.  It 
was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  is  a  truly  noble  work. 
It  promises,  however,  to  be  a  very  unproductive  undertaking ;  and,  but  for 
the  invention  of  steam  boats,  would  have  been  nearly  useless.  Inverncss-shire 
contains  35  parishes.  The  county  sends  a  member  to  parliament;  and  the 
borough  of  Inverness  joins  with  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres,  in  returning  a 
representative.  Inverness,  the  only  town  of  any  importance,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  14,324.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  94,797.  Valued  rent, 
73,188/.  Scotch.    Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  185,565/. 

28,  29.  Ross  and  Cromarty  Shires  form  a  maritime  district  of  great  extent. 
Cromarty,  however,  is  but  a  small  county,  and  consists  of  various  straggling  and 
widely  separated  patches,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  parts  of  Ross-shire. 
Ross  and  Cromarty  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  Inverness-shire  and  the 
Beauly,  and  Moray  Frith ;  on  the  east,  by  the  latter ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
Frith  of  Dornoch  and  Sutherland ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  which  are  situated  the  islands  attached  to  Ross.  They  contain  together 
1,904,000  acres,  of  which  1,532,800  are  mainland,  and  375,200  islands; 
The  freshwater  lakes  cover  a  space  of  44,800  acres  on  the  mainland,  and  of 
12,800  in  the  islands.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  —  consisting  of  the 
districts  called  the  Biack  Isie,  or  the  peninsula  between  the  Beauly  and 
Moray  Friths  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty ;  and  Easier  Ross,  or  the  penin- 
sula between  the  Friths  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch,  from  Alness  Kirk  to 
Tain  and  Tarbet  Ness,  —  are  comparatively  flat  and  fertile.  There  is  in 
Easter  Ross  a  considerable  extent  of  clayey  loam,  and  of  light  sandy  soil. 
The  soil  of  the  Black  Isle  is  very  various.  Much  of  it  is  poor.  The  culti- 
vated portion  consists  principally  of  clayey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and 
sandy  loam.  In  Stratnpeffer,  and  tlie  country  round  Dingwall,  the  soil 
is  clayey.  But  with  these  exception^,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  wild, 
dreary,  rugged,  and  mountainous,  interspersed  with  lakes  and  narrow  glens, 
that  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.  Estates,  for  the  most  part, 
very  large ;  but  there  are  several  that  are  not  of  much  value.  Farms  of  all 
sizes ;  but  the  number  of  small  occupancies,  though  still  very  considerable,  is 
much  diminbhed.  The  native  breed  of  cattle  b  hardy,  compact,  and  well 
suited  to  the  country ;  but  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  the  Skye  and 
Ai^yleshire  breeds,  or  one  closely  allied  to  them,  is  most  prevalent.  Cattle 
formerly  much  more  abundant  than  at  present.  Sheep-farming  has  for 
many  years  past  engrossed  almost  the  whole  attention  of  the  principal  farmers 
and  improvers ;  so  that,  besides  a  decrease  in  the  numbers,  it  is  also  said  that 
the  breed  of  cattle  has  deteriorated.  This,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
others ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  baneful  practice  of  overstocking  is  no  longer 
carried  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it  was  formerly  practised  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  Highland  counties.  At  no  very  distant  period  oxen  were 
extensively  employed  in  field  labour  in  this  county,  and  m  Inverness  and 
others ;  but  at  present  they  are  almost  wholly  disused.     All  sorts  of  im- 
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provements,  both  in  breeding  and  cropping,  have  been  tried  by  the  principal 
proprietors,  and  by  the  many  intelligent  and  enterprising  sheep  farmers  that  have 
immigrated  into  Ross-shire  from  the  south.  Most  part  of  Easter  Ross,  great 
part  of  the  Black  Isle,  with  the  country  round  Dingwall,  and  along  the  north- 
west shore  of  the  Inner  Frith  of  Cromarty,  now  ranks  with  the  finest  districts 
in  Scotland.  It  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  excellent  roads ;  has  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  plantations ;  the  fences  consist 
principally  of  hedge  and  ditch ;  and  it  has  a  goodly  display  of  hedge-row 
trees.  Agriculture  is  wonderfully  improved ;  and  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
turnips  are  at  present  nowise  inferior  to  those  in  the  more  southern 
counties.  (For  further  particulars  see  the  note  below.*)  But  exclusive 
of  these  districts,  a  great  extent  of  mountainous  country  is  still  occu-. 
pied  by  the  old  Highland  tenantry.  These  are  a  brave  and  hardy  race, 
but  poor,  and   without  either  enterprise  or  industry.      They  occupy  the 

*  **  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  from  the  difficulty  of  convey- 
ance for  exportation,  cultivation  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  narrow  strips  of 
land  situated  along  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  few 
sea  port  towns ;  and  even  here  was  not  brought  to  tliat  state  of  perfection  which, 
since  the  introduction  of  implements  of  a  less  defective  description  than  those 
formerly  used,  it  has  of  late  years  attained.  As  an  instance  of  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  Ross-shire,  now  the  most  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
county  in  the  Highlands,  I  may  mention,  that  there  is  at  present  in  the  service  of 
Major  Gilchrist  of  Opisdale,  in  Sutherland,  as  farm  manager,  the  individual  who 
first  introduced  the  ploughing  of  land  into  regular  ridges,  and  the  division  of  fields 
into  any  thing  like  systematic  management  in  that  county ;  the  fields  being  formerly 
detached  pieces  of  land,  ploughed  irregularly,  as  the  ground  with  the  least  labour 
suited.  The  carts  generally  used  were  of  the  poorest  description,  with  a  kind  of 
tumbler  or  solid  wheel,  and  wicker  conical  baskets ;  little  or  no  lime  was  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  *  I  succeeded  to  a  farm  in  this  county  about  30  years  ago 
(says  Major  Gilchrist),  when  the  working  strength  consisted  of  tixteen  oxen  and 
twentt/'four  small  horses  called  garrons  ;  that  farm  is  now  kiboured  by  three  pair  of 
horses.  * 

**  The  total  amount  of  wheat  then  raised  in  the  county  (Ross  and  Cromarty) 
was  not  equal  to  what  is  now  produced  on  many  single  fkrms.  It  was  not  until 
1813  that  the  first  barley  mill,  north  of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  was  erected,  and  in 
1821  the  first  flour  mill  (at  Drummond,  on  the  estate  of  Fowles)  by  the  same  in- 
dividual. To  such  an  extent,  however,  has  cultivation  of  late  years  been  carried, 
that  the  growth  of  wheat  alone  is  now  (1828)  estimated  at  20,000  quarters 
annually,  and  the  exportation  of  grain  to  London,  Leith,  Liverpool,  &c.,  during  the 
last  year,  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  quarters ;  besides  the  supply  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  populous  pastoral  districts  of  the  county,  and  the  towns  of  Dingwall, 
Tain,  Inverness,  &c.,  to  which  places,  I  am  credibly  informed,  upwards  of  10,000 
bolls  of  flour  are  now  annually  sent  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Aroong> 
other  exports  may  likewise  be  mentioned,  the  produce  of  various  extensive  distilleries 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  salted  pork, 
bacon,  &c.  from  the  ports  of  Cromarty  and  Inver  Gordon.  I  understand  that,  in 
the  year  1819,  the  sum  estimated  to  have  been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  the 
latter  commodity  amounted  to  about  S0,000i.  Indeed,  a  marked  improvement  in 
domestic  animals  of  every  description  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  counties, 
since  the  improved  communication  with  the  south.  I  need  hardly  allude  to  the 
introduction  of  Cheviot  sheep, —  to  the  pains  taken  in  improving  the  breed  of  cattle, 
by  the  imporution  of  the  most  improved  sorts  from  the  West  Highlands,  and  of 
cows  from  Ayrshire.  Considerable  attention  has  been  recently  paid  to  the  breed  of 
horses,  both  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  drauglit ;  and  in  some  instances, 
those  of  the  finest  description  have  been  successfully  reared.  Nor  has  the  breed  of 
pigs  been  neglected,  several  valuable  qpecies,  both  pure  and  crosses,  having  been 
introduced.  In  short,  a  general  spirit  of  approximating  these  counties,  in  as  far  as 
the  soil  and  climate  vrill  permit,  to  the  more  advanced  counties  in  the  south,  seems, 
every  where  to  prevail."  —  (PbW.  Paper,  No.  175.  Sess.  1828,  p.  60.) 
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Straths  or  ralleys  between  tbe  mountains  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  in  some  places  are  so  thickly  tenanted,  that  there  is  a  fkmily  for  every 
Scotch  acre  of  arable  land  I     On  this  the^  raise  oats,  bear  or  bigg  (a  species 
of  barley),  and  potatoes;  frequently  cultivating  the  ground  with  a  crooked 
spade  {coichrom)  instead  of  a  plough.     The  mode  of  ploughini;  which  was 
formerly  general  over  the  whole  country,  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the 
smaller  tenants,  deserves  to  be  noticed.    *'  The  plough  was  extremely  rude.   It 
was  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.    Between  the  plough  and  the  horses  was 
a  long  apparatus  of  twisted  birch  twigs,  by  whicn  they  were  united.     The 
halters  were  fixed  in  4  holes,  made  in  a  piece  of  wood  about  6  feet  long, 
which  was  held  by  the  driver,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  pull  all  the  horses  at 
once,  and  encourage  them  to  move  forward,  by  occasionally  applying  his 
stick  to  their  noses.      He  walked  backwards,  with  his  face  towards  the 
ploughman,  and  directed  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  slice.     A  man  attended, 
whose  office  was  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  ground,  by  pressing  on  the  end 
of  the  beam  with  his  whole  weight.     A  fourth  followed  with  a  crooked  spade, 
with  which  he  turned  over  such  parts  of  the  ground  as  the  plough  had 
missed,  and  he  also  turned  over  such  slices  as  had  fallen  back.     The  seed 
was  scattered  in  great  profusion,  and  slightly  covered  by  means  of  harrows 
with  wooden  teeth.     There  are  many  of  the  country  people  who  still 
disapprove  of  harrows  with  iron  teeth,  because  they  tear  up  the  roots  of  the 
grass.*     Mr.  Downie  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  an  improved  plough, 
worked  by  a  pair  of  horses  without  a  driver.  This  was  done  onlv  about  1790,  and 
caused  great  astonishment  among  the  natives."— (iliao&^ttziei  Survey,  p.  249.^ 
The  smaller  tenants  uniformly  possess  a  considerable  extent  of  grazing  ground, 
which  is  commonly  conti^ous  to,  but  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance 
from,  their  arable  possession.    Their  huts  are,  for  tbe  most  part,  wretched ; 
few  of  them  have  either  chimneys  or  windows;  they  prefer  living  in  the 
midst  of  smoke  and  filth;  and,  in  winter,  the  cattle  are  generaUy  housed 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  family.     Except  for  a  few  months,  when  sowing 
or  reaping  their  crops,  preparing  and  saving  their  fiid,  &c.,  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  in  fishing,  or  in  idleness.     Fre- 
▼iously  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  whisky,  in  1823,  illicit  distillation 
was  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  still  carried  on,  though  to  a  comparatively 
smaU  extent.     Under  these  circumstances,  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  many  landlords  during  the  last  half  century 
for  consolidating  the  small  possessions  held  by  the  native  tenants,  and  in- 
troducing farmers  possessed  of  capital  and  skill,  have  been,  in  a  public  point 
of  view,  eminently  beneficial.    In  some  instances  the  change  may  have  been 
harshly  effected ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  peasantry  themselves.     Having  been  obliged  to 
re|Mur  to  villages,  or  to  emigrate,  they  have  also  been  ol3iged  to  lay  aside 
dieir  slothful  habits ;   so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  not  only  tbe  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, but  even  the  population  of  the  country,  has  gained  materially  by  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  that  sheep-farming  system  that  has  been  the 
dieme  of  so  much  unfounded  animadversion.     In  proof  of  this,  we  may 
observe  that  the  population  of  the  district  amounted,  according  to  the  enu- 
meration of  Dr.  Webster,  in  1755,  to  47,456.     In  1800  it  had  increased  to 
55,877 ;  and  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  sheep  farming,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  emigration  in  the  interim,  the  population  in  1831  amounted  to  74,820. 
Minerals  and  inanuGu:tures  of  no  importance.    Average  rent  of  land,  including 
islands,  in  1810,  U.  Id,  an  acre.    Pnncipal  rivers, —  O)non,  Orin,  and  Beauly. 
Parishes,  33.    A  member  is  returned  to  parliament  for  the  united  counties  of 
Boss  and  Cromarty.    The  burghs  of  Din^all,  Tain,  and  Cromarty,  are  asso- 
dated  with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch,  in  the  choice  of  a  representative ; 
and  Fortrose  is  associated  for  the  same  purpose  with  Inverness,  &c.    Prin- 

*  This  is  no  longer  the  case. 
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cipal  towns  and  population  in  1831, — Tain,  3,078;  Fortrose,  1,799 ;  Dingwall, 
2,124<.  Population  of  district,  inclusive  of  islands,  in  1831,  74,880.  Valued 
rent,  87,940/.  Scotch.    Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  181,557/.* 

30.  Sutherland^  a  maritime  county,  occupying  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  island,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cromarty  and  Ross ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  and  Caithness ;  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  contains  1,152,640  acres,  of  which  30,080  are  water.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  wild,  bleak,  and,  in  many  partM,  savage.  The  eastern 
ahore  has  a  small  fringe  of  eood  arable  land ;  but  the  rest  of  the  surfiaoe  is  rugged 
and  mountainous,  being,  however,  interspersed  with  various  narrow  straws, 
or  glens,  and  some  considerable  lakes  and  morasses.  Sutherland,  like  the 
other  lUghiand  counties,  was,  till  recently,  occupied  by  native  tenants, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  Ross.  These,  however,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  recently  removed  either  to  villages  on  the  coast»  or  have 
emitted;  and  the  lands  have  been  divided  into  extensive  sheep  &rms, 
furnished  with  excellent  houses  and  offices.  The  native  breed  of  cattle  is 
small,  but  when  crossed  by  those  of  Argyle  and  Skye,  it  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  any  that  the  Highlands  can  produce.  Galloways,  and  other  varieties 
have  also  been  introduced.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  extension  of  sheep- 
fiu-ming  in  this  county,  the  stock  of  cattle  has  been  diminished  in  a  stdl 
greater  deg;ree  than  in  Ross-shire ;  but  sheep  bein^  much  better  suited  to  Uie 
country,  the  change  has  been,  both  locally  and  m  a  public  point  of  view, 
highly  advantageous ;  vast  tracts  having  been,  through  its  means,  coupled  with 
a  very  extensive  drainage,  rendered  considerably  productive,  that  were  formerly 
almost  useless.  Cheviots  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well  in  almost  aU 
parts  of  Sutherland.  About  40,000  sheep,  and  180,000  fleeces,  are  said  to  be 
annually  sent  to  the  south  from  this  county.  —  (Anderson* t  HigfUands,  p.  12.) 
Four-fifths  of  the  county  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  who  has  ex- 
pended vast  sums  in  the  formation  of  roads  and  inns,  the  building  of  bridm, 
piers,  farm-houses,  and  villages,  and  other  expensive  and  substantial   im- 

Crovements.  Since  1811,  94  miles  of  road  have  been  made  in  this  county 
y  the  parliamentary  commissionen,  and  350  by  individual  exertion  and 
statute  labour !  f  The  fringe  of  arable  land  along  the  cast  coast  of  the  county 
has  been  divided  into  moderate  sized  farms,  well  inclosed  and  drained,  and 
presenting  as  good  a  specimen  of  the  improved  turnip  husbandry  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  island.  In  1821  there  was  not  a  gig  in  the  county; 
in  1830  there  were  41,  which  exceeds  the  number  of  carts  in  1821.  In 
1796  there  were  only  two  blacksmiths  between  Bonar  Bridge  and  the  Ord 
of  Caithness,  whereas  in  1830  there  were  38 !  Nowhere,  indeed,  in  Scotland 
have  improvements  been  attempted  on  a  greater  scale,  or  prosecuted  with  more 
zeal,  skill,  and  success,  than  in  this  remote  county.  Whether  the  change  should 
not  have  been  more  gradually  introduced,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  say ;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo^e,  as  well 
as  the  rural  economy  of  the  district,  have  been  signally  improved.  From  being 
indolent,  and  attached  to  old  practices,  the  peasantry  have  become  com- 
paratively adroit,  laborious,  and  enterprising;  and  are  decidedly  better 
lodeed,  clothed,  and  fed  than  at  any  former  penod.  They  have  also  improved 
in  cleanliness,  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected.  There  are  three  great 
deer  forests;  and  ptarmigan,  grouse,  and  black-cock,  alpine  hares,  &c,  are 
abundant.  Coal,  limestone,  and  fireestone  are  met  with.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  1810,  6d,  an  acre.     The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  with  spirit 

*  Sir  George  Mackeiisie*t  Survey  of  Rom  and  Cromarty  is  an  able  work.  It 
gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  old  method  of  occupying  and  farming  land  in 
the  Highlands,  and  of  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
sheep-farming. 

t  Some  very  striking  statements,  as  to  the  influence  of  these  roads,  are  given  in  tha 
PiarL  Paper,  No.  175.  Seas.  1888,  p.  61. 
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and  success,  both  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  ;  but  principally  from  Helms- 
dale. Principal  rivers,  Oickel,  Fleet,  Brora,  and  Helmsdale.  Sutherland 
contains  13  parishes.  Dornoch,  the  principal  town,  has  a  population  of 
only  504.  Population  of  county  in  1831,  25,518.  Sutherland  returns 
1  member  to  parliament ;  and  the  borough  of  Dornoch  unites  with  Kirkwall, 
Wick,  &c.  m  choosing  a  representative.  Valued  rent,  26,093/.  Scotch. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  m  1815,  33,878/. 

31.  CaUhnesSf  a  maritime  county,  occupying  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sutherlandshire;  and  on  the  south,  east, 
and  north  by  the  ocean.  It  contains  446,080  acres,  of  which  6,400  are 
water.  About  three  eighths  of  the  surface  are  supposed  to  consist  of  moun- 
tains, high  moors,  and  hilly  pasture.  The  mountains  lie  along  the  confines 
of  Sutherland,  Morven,  the  highest,  having  an  elevation  of  2,324  feet.  This 
mountainous  ridge  terminates  to  the  south  in  the  stupendous  precipices, 
called  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  that  overhang  the  sea  on  the  Sutherland  border. 
The  rest  of  the  county  is  so  flat,  that  it  may  be  described  as  a  broad  undu- 
lating plain :  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  vast  tracts  of  moss  and  moorish 
ground,  covered  with  stunted  heath,  intermixed,  however,  with  some  spots 
o£  superior  fertility.  Being  destitute  of  wood,  as  well  as  of  hills,  this  level 
district  has  a  bleak,  dismal  appearance.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  county, 
which,  on  all  but  the  west  side,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  winters,  not- 
withstanding its  high  latitude,  are  mild ;  but  more  rain  falls  here  than  in  any 
other  district  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  so  that  the  summers  are  both  cold 
and  wet.     Property  in  a  few  hands,  and  mostly  under  entail.     Farms  fre- 

auently  let  in  small  patches,  and  only  from  year  to  year ;  and  in  addition  to 
lis  pernicious  tenure,  the  tenants  are  not  unfrequently  burdened  with  almost 
indefinite  servitudes.  *  But  in  despite  of  these  untoward  circumstances, 
improvements  of  all  sorts  have,  within  these  few  years,  been  carried  on  in 
Caithness  with  a  spirit  and  success  that  no  one  could  previously  have  con- 
ceived possible.  Formerly  it  was  almost  inaccessible  except  by  sea;  but 
now  the  mail  coach  from  Inverness  regularly  reaches  Wick,  and  even  Thurso, 
on  the  extreme  northern  coast  of  the  island.  Within  the  last  5  years  nearly 
200  miles  of  road  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  exclusive  of  about  46  miles  made  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners. In  agriculture  the  advance  has  been  equally  great.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  draining,  inclosing,  takmg  in  waste  land,  con- 
solidating small  farms,  and  introducmg  an  improved  system  of  husbandry. 
Oats  and  bear  or  bigg  are  the  principal  corn  crops;  wheat  has  been 
raised,  but  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  it.  Potatoes  are  largely  cultivated; 
and  the  extent  of  land  under  turnip  is  now  vastly  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  greatest  change  has  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  o(^  Wick  and 
Thurso,  but  especially  the  former.  Wick  has  now  become  the  principal  seat 
of  the  British  herring  fishery.  Its  important  suburb,  Pulteney  town,  built 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  on  land  feued  by  the  British  Fishery  Society, 
has  grown  up  with  something  like  the  rapidity  of  a  manufacturing  village. 
During  the  fishing  season,  from  1,500  to  2,000  boats,  having  each,  at  an 
average,  a  crew  of  about  5  men,  rendezvous  here.  Of  these  about  500 
belong  to  the  town,  the  others  being  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
from  Northumberland  on  the  east  round  to  the  remotest  of  the  Hebrides 
on  the  west.  Much  wealth  has  in  consequence  been  brought  into  the  town ; 
and  a  great  demand  has  been  created  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Cultivation  has,  however,  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
demand ;  for,  besides  supplying  the  wants  of  the  immense  population  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  large  quantities  of  grain  and  wool  are  annually  exported. 

•  These  were  noticed,  and  justly  reprobated,  by  Pennant.  —  (  Tour  in  Scotland, 
voL  i.  p.  203.) 
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The  refuse  herrings  make  an  excellent  manure.  At  no  very  distant  period^ 
the  breed  of  cattle  in  Caithness  was  the  very  worst  in  the  Highlands.  The 
lands  were  so  much  overstocked,  that  the  cattle  were  not  half  fed,  and  many 
died  each  spring.  But  now,  through  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, and  other  gentlemen,  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected. 
The  Argyle  and  Skye  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  extensively  introduced ;  the 
stocks  of  different  individuals  are  no  longer  allowed  to  herd  together  in  the 
winter  season  ;  and  the  stock  is  more  nearly  adjusted  to  the  pasture.  The 
breed  of  sheep  has  also  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  Cheviots.  In 
consequence  of  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  value  of  property  in 
this  remote  county  has  advanced  astonishingly ;  and  but  for  the  embarrassed 
state  of  some  proprietors,  and  the  want  of  capital,  the  advance  would  have 
been  still  greater.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  U.  5d,  an  acre.  The 
inhabitants  of  Caithness  are  clearly  of  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  origin. 
This  is  evinced  as  well  by  their  tall  figures  and  fair  countenances  as  by 
their  language.  It  is  only  on  the  borders  of  Sutherland  that  we  find 
any  trace  of  the  Gaelic.  In  all  the  restjof  the  county  English  is  spoken 
in  considerable  purity.  The  houses  of  the  peasantry  have  in  some  parts 
been  materially  improved;  but,  speaking  generally,  their  huts  are  poor 
and  miserable.  Many  farm  houses  and  offices  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription have  been  constructed  within  the  last  few  years.  Limestone  is 
abundant ;  and  Pennant  says  it  used  to  be  carried  to  be  burned  with  turf  on 
the  backs  of  the  fair  Caithnesians !  Principal  rivers,  —  Thurso,  Wick,  and 
Dunbeath.  It  contains  10  parishes.  Caithness  sends  a  member  to  parliament; 
and  Wick  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Cromarty, 
in  choosing  a  representative.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831, — 
Wick  (including  parish),  9,850 ;  Thurso  (including  do.),  4,679.  Population 
of  county  in  1831,  34,529.  Valued  rent,  37,256/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of 
real  property  in  1831,  35,469/.* 

ISLANDS. 

Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands. — Exclusive  of  the  mainland,  Scotland  has  an 
immense  number  of  islands  attached  to  it,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent, 
though  few  are  of  much  value.  Those  that  lie  on  the  western  coast,  including 
those  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  are  denominated  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands. 
(The  Hebudes  or  Ebudes  of  the  ancients).  They  are  usually  divided  into  the 
Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides :  the  former  consist  of  the  islands  nearest  to  the  main* 
land,  including,  besides  those  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Skye  (the  second  in  point 
of  extent  of  the  Hebrides),  Mull,  Islay,  Jura,  Coll,  Rum,  Tiree,  &c.  The  Outer 
Hebrides,  popularly  called  the  Long  Island,  consist  of  the  lengthened  ranee  of 
islands,  stretching  in  a  continuous  north  north-east  and  south  south-west  direc- 
tion, from  Barra  Head,  in  lat.  56° 49'  N.,  to  theButtof  the  Lewis,  in  lat.  58°  51'  N, 
The  principal  islands  in  this  range,  commencing  with  its  southern  extremity^ 
are  ISarra,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  North  Uist,  with  the  districts  of  Hams 
and  Lewis :  the  last  2  form  1  large  island,  being,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  more 
extensive  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  belong 
to  the  Outer  Hebrides  a  vast  number  of  smaller  islands,  and  islets  or  rocks. 
The  greater  islands  are  separated  from  each  other  by  sounds,  or  arms  of  the 
sea,  of  varying  magnitudes,  but  in  no  case  above  10  or  12  miles  wide,  and 
generally  interspersed  with  smaller  islands ;  so  that  the  range  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  havmg  at  one  time  formed  1  entire  island.  The  Outer  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Inner  Hebrides,  and  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  by  the  channel 
called  the  Minsh.  This,  where  narrowest,  beween  Skye  and  North  Uist,  is 
from  15  to  16  miles  across.     In  all,  the  Hebrides  are  supposed  to  contain 

*  Some  of  the  statements  with  respect  to  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
Scotch  counties,  have  been  derived  from  private,  but  authentic,  channels. 
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about  200  islands,  of  which  about  80  are  inhabited.  Those  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  form  the  shire  of  Bute,  and  the  rest  are  distributed  among  the  shires 
of  Argyle,  Inverness,  and  Ross. — (See  ante,  p.  238.)  They  have  never  been 
surveyed  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  so  that  but  little  depend- 
BDce  can  be  placed  on  the  accounts  of  their  measurement.  But,  according 
to  the  best  attainable  data,  their  total  area  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
2,739  square  miles,  or  1,688,960  acres,  of  which  about  64,000  acres  are  fresh- 
water lochs,  or  lakes.  Those  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  that  is,  Bute,  Arran, 
and  the  Cumbraes,  are  estimated  to  contain  165  square  miles,  or  105,600 
acres.  Some  of  the  islands,  particularly  Arran,  Skye,  Mull,  and  Jura,  contain 
extensive  tracts  of  high,  ru^ed,  mountain  land ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  of  Harris.  The  surface  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  the  Long  Island,  or  Outer  Hebrides,  consists  of  extensive  dreary  tracts  of 
moss  and  moor;  and  in  most  islands  there  is  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
hill  pasture.  The  soil  varies  considerably ;  but,  except  in  Islay,  deservedly 
styled  the  Queen  of  the  Hebrides,  and  Bute,  a  good  part  of  the  soil  of  which 
rests  on  a  limestone  bottom,  and  a  few  favoured  districts  in  Sk^e  and  the 
other  islands,  it  is,  in  general,  miserably  poor.  About  two  thvds  of  the 
whole  is  supposed  to  consist  of  peat  earth,  resting  mostly  on  granite  or 
gneiss,  the  pomts  of  which  freouently  protrude  through  the  moss.  Along  the 
western  shores  of  the  Long  Island,  and  in  some  other  places,  there  is  a  Targe 
extent  of  sandy  soil.  In  parts  the  sand  is  so  loose,  as  to  drif^  with  the  winds ; 
but  where  it  is  mixed  with  peat  and  the  clay  found  on  some  of  the  declivi- 
ties, it  is  tolerably  productive.  Climate  mild,  but  variable,  tempestuous,  and 
humid.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides  spring  commences  towards  the  end  of  March, 
summer  about  the  end  of  May,  autumn  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
winter  towards  the  end  of  October.  **  The  winters  are  ^nerally  mild  as  to 
temperature,  snow  seldom  lying  long  on  the  ground,  especially  near  the  shores, 
and  the  lakes  being  hardly  ever  frozen.  But  heavy  and  continued  rains, 
accompanied  with  westerly  winds,  and  violent  gales  from  the  Atlantic,  with 
showers  of  sleet  and  hail,  and  sometimes  thunder,  are  frequent  at  this  season. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  winters  are  less  severe  than  on  the  mainland, 
and  especially  than  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  The  commencement  of 
spring  is  generally  colder  than  the  winter,  and  is  always  wet  and  boisterous. 
As  it  advances,  dry  easterly  winds  prevail,  and  cause  much  drifting  of  the 
sand  and  newly-turned  soil.  Summer  is  frequently  ushered  in  with  continued 
rains,  and  is  extremely  variable,  as  is  the  early  part  of  autumn.  When  the 
summer  is  dry  and  hot,  the  grassy  pastures  are  burnt  up,  and  the  crops, 
which  are  chiefly  on  sandy  soil,  are  deficient.  At  all  seasons  heavy  gales  are 
occasionally  experienced.  In  winter  the  huts  are  frequently  unroofed  by 
these  gales,  boats  broken,  to  pieces,  and  the  sands  blown  to  an  immense 
distance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ocean,  durine  these  tempests,  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  spectacle,  its  hu^e  billows  dashing  over  the  low  rocks 
and  islets,  and  ascending  the  precipitous  shores,  of^en  to  an  astonishing 
beidit,  the  spray  beine  carried  far  inland.  Judging  by  the  shaggy  covering 
which  black  cattle  and  horses  assume  at  this  season,  one  might  be  apt  to 
imagine  the  winters  more  severe  than  they  really  are ;  but  this  circumstance 
may  depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  lowness  of  temperature.  There  is 
certainly  a  much  greater  difference  between  the  pile  of  an  English  horse  and 
a  Shetland  pony,  than  between  the  winter  temperatures  of  their  places  of 
residence.  Westerly  and  southerly  winds  are  predominant,  and  generally 
bring  rain.  The  rapidity  with  which  iron  becomes  covered  with  rust  is 
remarkable ;  and  veneered  articles  of  furniture  are  apt  to  warp  and  burst  in 
the  jomings.'*  *     The  arable  land,  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  islands, 

*  Maeginimrajf*9  Account  of  th€  Outer  Hebrideif  Quarter^  Journal  of  AgricuUmrtp 
Ko.  XI.  p.  274. 
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18  of  very  small  extent,  is,  for  the  most  pert,  light  and  sandy.  It  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  McDonald  to  amount,  in  the  entire  Hebrides,  inclusive  of  the  islands 
in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  180,000  Scotch,  or,  225,000  statute  acres,  which 
he  distributes  as  follows;  viz.,  Bute,  8,000;  Arran,  10,500;  CHgha,  1,500; 
Islay,  22,000;  Jura,  3,000;  Kerreray,  1,000;  Collonsay  and  Oronsay,  3,500  ; 
Luing,  Saoil,  Shuna,  Lunga,  Scarba,  5,000;  Mull,  with  Ulva,  Gometra, 
Icolmkill,  &c,  10,000;  Lisroore,  4,000;  Tiree,  5,000;  Coll,  4,500;  Skye, 
with  its  islets,  30,000 ;  Eigg,  Monk,  and  Cannay,  2,500;  Uists  and  Barra, 
with  Valay,  Heisker,  Borreray,  and  islets,  40,000 ;  Raasay  and  Ronay,  3,000; 
Rum,  1,000 ;  Harris  and  Lewis,  26,000 ;  Hirta,  500 ;  —  in  all,  180,000  Scotch 
acres,  or  between  an  eighth  and  a  ninth  part  of  the  total  surface.  Assuming 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Western  Islands  to  be  equal  to  1,592,000  Scotch,  or 
about  2,000,000  statute  acres,  Mr.  M'Donald  supposes  it  may  be  distributed 
as  follows :  — 

Mcmntains,  xnorasseas,  and  undrained  lakes,  scarcely  yielding  any  speci- 
fied rent  to  the  proprietors         ....        600,000 

Hill  pasture,  appropriated  to  particular  farms,  and  sometimes  inclosed, 
or  at  least  limited  by  acknowledged  marches,  as  lakes,  rivulets,  &c. 
and  paying  rent     -  ....        700,000 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  under  grass,  hay,  com,  or  potatoes   -  .         180,000 

Kelp  shores,  dry  at  ebb-tide,  regularly  divided  among  the  tenantry,  and 

producing  5,000  tons  of  kelp,  besides  manure,  annually      -  .  30,000 

Ground  occupied  by  villages,  farm-houses,  gardens,  gentlemen's 
parks,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  20,000 

Ground  occupied  by  peat  mosses  annually,  and  by  roads,  ferry  ^houses, 
and  boats         .....  .  22,000 

Barren   sands,   tossed   about  by   the  winds,   and   pernicious   to  their 

vicinity  -  ....  25,000 

Ground  occupied  as  glebes,  or  in  lieu  of  glebes,  by  established  clergy- 
men, manses,  churches,  and  church  yards         ...  8,000 

Ground  occupied  by  schoolmasters         ....  2,000 

Ground  (under),  natural  woods,  coppices,  and  new  plantations,  chiefly 
in  Bute,  Islay,  Mull,  and  Skye        -  ...  5,000 

ToUl         -         1,592,000 

In  Islay,  Bute,  Arran,  Collonsay,  and  some  parts  of  Skye,  Mull,  Sec, 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches  has  been  very  much  improved.  But  in  the 
Long  Island,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  it  continues  in 
the  most  backward  state  imaginable.  The  caschram,  or  crooked  spade,  is 
frequently  used,  particularly  in  the  Long  Island.  The  plough,  indeed,  cannot 
be  employed  except  in  districts  that  have  been  drained  and  levelled ;  and 
these,  unfortunately,  bear,  in  most  places,  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
others.  About  12  men  suffice  to  turn  an  acre  a  day  with  the  caschrom. 
The  old  plough  of  the  Hebridians  is  a  miserable  instrument ;  it  has  only  one 
handle,  and  is  usually  drawn  by  4  horses  driven  by  a  boy :  it  is  now,  however, 
rarelv  used.  Wheat  of  good  quality  is  raised  in  Bute ;  it  has  also  been  raised 
in  Islay,  but  with  a  doubtful  advantage.  Oats  and  barley  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  white  crops  mised  in  the  Hebrides,  being  cultivated  to  about  an 
equal  extent.  The  barley  is  of  the  variety  called  bear  or  big^  (Hordeum 
hexastichon).  Nine  tenths  of  the  population  of  the  Outer  Hebndes,  and  of 
Tiree  and  Coll,  when  they  use  bread,  use  that  made  of  barley.  The  old 
Scotch  gray  oat  is  the  species  most  commonly  cultivated :  it  is  very  unpro- 
ductive, and  h&s  no  good  quality,  except  that  it  does  not  easily  shake;  but 
other  and  better  kinds  of  oats  are  now  frequently  met  with.  Except  in  Islay, 
and  a  few  farms  in  the  more  improved  islands,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  like 
a  rotation  of  crops;  and  it  is  customary  for  lands  to  be  sown  with  successive 
crops  of  oats  and  barley  till  they  be  quite  exhausted.  The  crops  are,  in  con- 
sequence, far  below  what  they  would  be  under  a  better  system.    It  is  sor- 
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prising  that  the  landlords  should  not  vigorously  exert  themselves  to  check 
this  abuse:  its  suppression  would  redound  alike  to  their  own  advantage 
aud  that  of  their  tenants.  Instead  of  selecting  the  best,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
.more  usual  practice  for  the  Hebridian  farmers  to  select  the  lightest  and  worst 

S>rtion  of  tneir  oats  and  here  as  seed  I  Good  turnips  have  been  raised  in 
ute,  Islay,  and  some  of  the  other  islands,  but  only  on  lands  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  public- spirited  individuals.  Potatoes  were  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  1 743 ;  and  so  rapidly  has  their  culture  extended,  that  they  now  furnish 
Jbur  fifths  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Except  in  some  of  the  more  improved 
districts,  they  are  mostly  planted  in  the  Irish  fabhion,  or  in  lazy  beds.  Sea- 
weed is  the  manure  most  commonly  used  in  raising  potatoes,  and,  indeed, 
all  other  species  of  crops ;  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  it  may  be  owing 
to  this  that  the  Hebridian  potatoes  are  generally  viscid  and  watery.  Small 
quantities  of  flax  are  sometimes  raised  for  family  use.  Carts  are  but  par- 
tially introduced.  Except  in  Skye,  Islay,  Jura,  and  Arran,  where  they  have 
been  made  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  in  Bute,  roads  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist ;  and,  in  the  less  improved  islands,  all  sorts  of  articles  are 
either  conveyed  by  sea  in  boats,  or  in  panniers  slung  across  horses*  backs. 
Black  cattle  constitute  the  staple  product  of  the  Hebrides.  The  breed 
called  Kyloes,  or  West  Highlanders,  is  small,  hardy,  easily  fed,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  country.  Stock  supposed  to  amount  to  1 10,000  or 
120,000  *,  of  which  about  a  fifth  part  are  annually  ferried  over  to  the  main- 
land. The  management  of  cattle  has  been  materially  improved  in  most  of 
the  islands  within  the  present  century :  formerly  overstocking  was  universal, 
and  large  numbers  used  to  perish  every  year  for  want  of  food,  in  winter  and 
spring ;  but  losses  from  this  cause,  though  they  still  occur,  are  now  much 
less  frequent.  The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  very  small,  weighing  only  from 
15  to  20  lbs. ;  face  and  legs  white,  wool  of  various  colours,  and  these  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  same  fleece.  Weight  of  fleece  varies  from  \  lb.  to  1  lb. 
Latterly,  however,  both  the  black-faced,  or  mountain  breed  of  sheep,  and  the 
Cheviots  have  been  sucessfuUy  introduced ;  but  the  black-faced  appears  to 
be  increasing  faster  than  the  other.  Mr.  McDonald  estimates  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  islands  at  rather  less  than  100,000.  But  it  has  increased  since 
•1811,  when  his  excellent  work  was  published.  Owing  to  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  land,  the  number  of  horses  has  latterly  been  a  good  deal  reduced. 
They  are  small,  but  not  diminutive,  like  those  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  hardy, 
easily  kept,  and  docile.  They  are  not  a  fine  breed,  the  head  being  generally 
large,  and  the  hair  shaggy.  The  Hebrides  are  divided  among  about  50  pro- 
prietors, of  whom  several  have  very  large  and  pretty  valuable  estates.  Land 
generally  held  by  tacksmen,  tenants,  and  subtenants,  including  cottiers,  or 
crofters.  The  tacksmen  correspond  to  the  middle-men  of  Ireland,  holding 
considerable  tracts,  which  they  relet  in  smaller  portions  to  subtenants.  The 
tenants  hold  diretly  from  the  landlords.  Their  farms,  though  sometimes  of 
great  extent,  are  mostly  of  small  value,  varying  from  5/.  to  50/.  a  year  of  rent. 
They  seldom  have  leases,  but  mostly  hold  at  will,  being  liable  to  be  turned 
out  at  pleasure.  This,  also,  is  generally  the  case  with  the  subtenants.  Some- 
times a  number  of  small  tenants  take  a  farm  conjointly,  and  hold  it  on  the 
run  rigy  or  partnership  plan,  already  described.  —  (  See  anti'y  p.  302.)  This, 
indeed,  used  to  be  the  common  method  of  occupying  land  in  the  Hebrivles ; 
and,  though  discouraged  by  most  landlords,  and  suppressed  on  some  large 
estates,  it  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  f     The  croiters,  or  cottiers,  are  a 

•  Mr.  M'Donald  says  1 10,000.  —  (S'urrey,  p.  422.)  Mr.  Youatt  supposes  there 
may  be,  at  present,  150,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Hebrides  {Catthy  their  Breeds, 
^c.  p.  67.);  but  we  have  been  assured  that  this  is  much  beyond  the  mark. 

f  Since  1814, the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  suppressed  this  system  in  Arran;  and 
has  otherwiise  greatly  improved  his  property  in  that  island,  of  which  he  is  nearly  the 
sole  owner.  It  is  also  suppressed  on  the  estates  of  Lord  M'Doiiald,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Islay,  &(x 
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very  numerous  class,  many  of  them  paying  their  rents  in  services  instead  of 
money.  The  want  of  leases,  and  occupancy  by  partnership,  are  all  but  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  improvement.  The  dependence,  too,  which  the  cottiers 
place  on  their  small  patches  of  ground,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  pernicious : 
It  gives  them  a  sort  of  security  against  absolute  want,  and,  by  makmg  them  in 
some  degree  their  own  masters,  fosters  that  sloth  and  apathy  for  which  they 
are  so  remarkable.  In  consequence  of  the  minute  division  of  the  arable  land, 
and  of  the  general  cultivation  of  the  potato,  there  is,  in  some  places,  a 
great  excess  of  population.  Within  these  few  years,  some  proprietors  have 
exerted  themselves  to  abate  this  evil  by  preventmg  the  farther  cUvision  of  the 
land,  and  encouraging  the  emigration  of  the  surplus  population.  Their 
efforts  have,  in  some  instances,  been  quite  successful ;  and,  while  the  pro* 
prietors  have  increased  their  rentals,  and  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  capabilities  of  their  estates  for  improvement,  the  interests  of  those  who 
emigrated,  and  for  whose  labour  there  was  no  demand  at  home,  have  been 
signally  advanced.  The  total  rental  of  the  Hebrides  may  amount  to  about 
1 10,000/.  a  year.  It  was,  probably,  at  one  time,  larger;  or,  if  it  has  not  been 
reduced,  it  must,  at  all  events,  have  been  prevented  from  rising  so  high  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done  by  the  decline  of  the  kelp  manufacture,  and  of 
prices  since  the  peace.  The  total  population  of  the  Hebrides,  in  1831, 
amounted  to  104,021,  of  which  the  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  had  14,151. 
The  condition  of  the  people  differs  much  in  difierent  islands ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  exceedingly  depressed.  Pennant's  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Islay,  though  no  loneer  applicable  to  them,  Islay  having  been  most  ma- 
terially  improved  in  the  interim,  is  still  strictly  applicable  to  those  of  most  of 
the  other  islands : — ''  A  set  of  people  worn  down  by  poverty,  their  habitations 
scenes  of  misery,  made  of  loose  stones,  without  chimneys,  without  doors, 
excepting  the  faggot  opposed  to  the  wind  at  one  or  other  of  the  apertures, 
permitting  the  smoke  to  escape  through  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pains  of  suffocation.  The  furniture  perfectly  corresponds :  a  pot-4iook  hangs^ 
from  the  middle  of  the  roof,  with  a  pot  pendant  over  a  grateless  fire,  filled  with 
fare  that  may  rather  be  called  a  permission  to  exist,  than  a  support  of  vigorous 
life :  the  inmates,  as  may  be  expected,  lean,  withered,  dusky,  and  smoke- 
dried.'* —  (Tour  in  Scot/and,  vol. ii.  p.  263.)  But  even  this  striking  descrip- 
tion is,  in  numerous  instances,  short  of  the  reality.  The  huts  frequently 
afford  shelter,  in  winter,  to  the  cattle  of  the  cottier  as  well  as  to  his  fiunily ; 
and  the  dung  and  other  filth  gathered  during  the  season,  is  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate untouched  till  May,  when  it  is  removed,  and  when  it  is  not  unusual, 
also,  to  unroof  the  hut.  The  houses  and  cottages  on  the  estates  of 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Macdonald,  and  some 
other  proprietors,  have,  no  doubt,  been  signally  improved;  but  the  above 
is  a  correct  description  of  the  huts  still  existing  in  the  Long  Island,  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  other  islands.  From  September  to  May, 
the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  the  potato,  with  some  coarse  oat  or  barley 
bread,  and  occasional  but  scanty  supplies  of  fish  and  flesh.  In  summer  they 
subsist  principally  on  bread  and  milk.  But  in  some  of  the  islands  it  is  so 
deficient,  that,  at  this  period,  they  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  emaciated 
appearance,  and  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  shores  in  search  of  sand-eels 
and  shell-fish.  When  the  crops  fail,  tiiey  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  pri- 
vations. On  such  occasions,  large  quantities  of  oatmeal  are  imported.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  has,  however,  been  widely  diffused,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  extend  itself,  at  no  distant  period,  to  all  the  islands.*  In  Skye,  an  ex- 
traordinary change  has  been  effbeted  during  the  present  century.     In  1800, 

*  The  embarrassed  sUte  of  some  of  the  great  landholders  is  the  most  formidable  of 
all  tlie  existing  obstacles  to  impro?ement. 
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diere  was  hardly  a  mile  of  practicable  road  in  the  whole  island ;  and  it  did  not 
contain  more  than  two  or  three  small  slated  houses,  and,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
carts.  But,  in  the  interval,  the  island  has  been  intersected  by  good  roads ; 
and  the  late  Lord  Macdonald  is  said  to  have  expended  j£  100,000  on  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  other  improvements  on  his  estates!  In  conse- 
quence, the  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  materially  changed,  its  agriculture 
has  been  wonderfully  improved ;  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  though 
•till  much  depressed,  is  at  present  decidedly  preferable  to  what  it  has  ever 
been  at  any  former  period.  —  (Pari,  Paper,  No.  175,  Sess.  1828.)  Turf  is 
the  common  fuel  of  all  the  islands:  in  most  places  it  is  exceedingly  abundant ; 
but  in  Monk,  Tiree,  Cannay,  and  Icolmkill  it  is  now  procured  with  very 
great  difficulty ;  a  third  part  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  being  required 
to  supply  themselves  with  fuel.  Their  utmost  eflforts  are,  at  times,  insufficient ; 
and  the  distress  thence  resulting  is  extremely  severe.  The  Hebrides  are 
estimated  to  have  in  all  nearly  4,000  miles  of  sea-coast !  They  have,  besides, 
many  excellent  harbours ;  the  surrounding  seas  are  well  stocked  with  fish ; 
and  the  inhabitants  being  familiarised  to  the  sea,  in  passing  from  one  island 
to  another,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  fisheries  would  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition ;  but,  however  it  may  be  explained,  this  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  case.  Most  of  the  fishing  villages  erected  by  public  cooperation 
have  totally  failed ;  and  the  herring  fishery,  in  particular,  has  greatly  declined. 
Even  the  abolition  of  the  salt  duties  has  not  contributed  to  improve  the 
Hebridean  fisheries  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  that  was  anticipated.  Storna- 
way in  Lewis,  Tobermonr  in  Mull,  Portnahaven  in  Islay,  and  Rothsay  in 
Bute,  are  the  principal  fishing  stations.  The  kelp  manufacture  was  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  islands  during 
the  late  war,  and  formed  a  prolific  source  of  wealth  both  to  landlords 
and  tacksmen;  but  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  kelp  caused  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  salt,  and  the  reduction  of  those  on  barilla,  have 
gone  far  to  destroy  the  manufacture,  which  has  shrunk  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  loss,  thougn 
severely  felt  at  first,  will  be  in  the  end  so  great  as  is  imagined.  The  close 
attention  required  by  the  kelp  manufacture  during  the  summer  months  was 
extremely  unfavourable  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural  operations,  which  were 
uniformly  neglected,  and  in  a  peculiarly  backward  state  in  the  islands  where 
the  greatest  quantity  of  kelp  was  made.  The  marine  plants,  so  valuable  as 
a  manure,  were  mostly,  also,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp ;  so  that  it 
not  only  withdrew  the  necessary  labour  from  the  land,  but  took  away  the 
principal  means  by  which  its  fertility  could  be  either  maintained  or  increased. 
Limestone  is  found  in  several  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  large  quantities  are  used 
in  Islay,  and  exported  from  it.  In  the  latter  island,  lead  mines  have  been 
wrought  for  ages,  but  not  with  much  spirit.  Slates  of  good  quality  are 
(]uamed  in  Easdale  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  are  lareely  exported.  Marble 
is  found  in  Tiree  and  other  places.  Finnd's  Cave,  in  StaJb,  and  its  basaltic 
columns,  are  well  known  (ante,  p.  267.).  Manufactures,  in  the  common  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  are  quite  unknown :  every  family  prepares  its  own  articles  of 
clothing.  The  women  spin  the  wool  and  flax,  and  convert  them  into  clothing. 
Every  head  of  a  family  makes  most  of  the  utensils,  implements,  and  furniture 
that  they  require.  A  few  boat-builders,  joiners,  shoemakers,  and  tailors  sup- 
ply all  the  other  articles  wanted.  In  some  places  there  are  pretty  good 
mills ;  but  in  others,  com  is  still  principally  ground  by  querns,  or  hand-mills. 
Trees  do  not  grow  well  in  the  Hebrides,  or  only  in  a  few  sheltered  spots,  so 
that  timber  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  considerable  quantities  are  imported.  The 
other  imports  are  salt,  iron,  groceries,  oatmeal,  &c.  The  exports  are  prin- 
cipally black  cattle,  kelp,  sheep,  wool,  cod  and  line,  herrings  and  fish-oil.  The 
introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
.thing  else  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hebrides,  particularly  the  southern 
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islands.  They  are  now  annually  visited  by  great  numbers  of  straneers ;  and 
the  steam-packets  create  an  extensive  market  for  various  articles  for  which 
they  had  rormerly  no  demand,  and  furnish  them  with  a  ready  means  of  con- 
veying others  to  Glasgow,  Greenock,  &c.  The  Hebrides  are  divided  into 
31  parishes.  Bute  and  Arran  form  together  the  county  known  by  the  name 
of  Buteshire,  which  returns  1  member  to  parliament.  The  other  islands  are 
attached  to  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  and  Ross.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  Scandinavian  blood  in  theUebrideans ;  but  the  Gaelic  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  prevailing  language,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of 
English.  There  used  to  be  &  g^eat  deficiency  of  churches,  and  there  is  still  a 
great  deficiency  of  sdiools.  There  are  no  poor  rates  in  the  islands,  and  no 
public  beggars.  The  Catholic  religion  prevails  in  some  parts. —  For  further 
particulars,  see  the  valuable  Agriadtural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides,  by  James 
M'Donald>  A.  M. ;  Anderson's  Highlands,  &c.  There  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  by  William  MacgUlivray,  A.  M.,  in  the  eleventh  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 

Orkney  and  Shetland  IslatuU. —  These — most  probably  the  TTiule  of  the 
ancients  —  lie  in  two  groups,  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  form  between 
them  a  county,  which  returns  a  member  to  parliament.  The  Orkneys  (Or- 
cades),  the  most  southerly,  are  separated  from  the  county  of  Caithness  by  the 
Pentland  Frith,  about  6  miles  broad.  They  are  comprised  between  the 
mirallels  of  58''  44'  and  59°  24'  north  lat.,  and  2""  25^  and  3°  20'  west  long. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  principal  islands ;  Pomona,  or  the  mainland,  being 
decidedly  the  largest.  But,  including  the  smaller  islands  (provincially,  holms) 
and  islets,  the  total  number  is  estimated  at  about  67,  of  which  about  40  are 
uninhabited.  They  are  supposed  to  comprise  an  area  of  about  281,600  acres, 
and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  28,847. 

The  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  Isles,  the  most  northerly  eroup  (perhaps  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients^,  are  separated  from  the  Orkneys  by  a  channel 
48  miles  across,  and  lie  principally  between  the  parallels  of  59°  52'  and  60°  50^ 
north  lat.  and  30^  and  V  40^  west  long.  Including  islets,  they  are  supposed 
to  exceed  100  in  number;  but  the  Mainland,  or  principal  island,  is  a  good 
deal  more  extensive  than  all  the  others  put  together.  Between  30  and  40 
are  inhabited.  They  are  about  twice  as  extensive  as  the  Orkneys;  their 
total  area  being  estimated  at  563,200  acres.  In  1831  they  had  a  population 
of  29,392. 

The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  pretty  similar;  but  the  Shetland  group  is 
the  more  nigged,  wet,  and  barren  of  the  two.    They  are  generally  fenced, 
particularly  on  the  western  side,  with  high,  black,  precipitous  clifis,  against 
which  the  sea,  when  vexed  by  storms,  dashes  with  astonishing  fury.     They 
are  destitute  of  high  mountains,  the  altitude  of  Mount  Rona  in  Shetland,  the 
highest,  not  exceeding  919  feet.    Their  general  appearance  is  that  of  dreary, 
heathy  wastes,  interspersed  with  rocks,  varied,  sometimes,  with  swamps  and 
lakes,  and  in  a  few  places  with  beds  of  movable  sand.     In  some  parts,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  Orkney,  the  land  is  abundantly  fertile,  producing  good 
crops  of  com  and  luxuriant  herba^.     Some  of  the  islets,  or  holms,  appear 
like  gigantic  pillars,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea :  these  are  the  resort 
of  vast  numbers  of  sea-fowl;  and,  in  the  breeding  season,  hunting  for  eggs  and 
young  birds  forms  one  of  the  principal  and  most  dangerous  employments  of 
the  natives.     Climate  similar  to  that  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  except  that  the 
days  are  a  little  longer  in  summer  and  shorter  in  winter.    During  the  latter, 
the  aurora  borealis  is  uncommonly  brilliant.     The  cultivated  lands  bear  but 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  others,  being  supposed  not  to  exceed  25,000 
acres  in  Orkney,  and  22,000  in  Shetland.    Farms  generally  very  small ;  few 
having  more  than  10  acres  of  arable  land,  and  many  not  nearly  so  much. 
Agriculture  is  considered,  particularly  in  Shetland,  of  subordinate  importance, 
and,  though  a  good  deal  improved,  is  still  very  backward.    In  Shetland  most 
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part  of  the  ground  is  turned  over  with  the  spade ;  but  in  Orkney  ploughs  are 
in  pretty  general  use.  Oats  and  here,  or  bigg  (hordeum  hexastichon)^  are 
the  only  white  crops  cultivated ;  and,  except  on  a  few  improved  farms,  thev 
foUow  each  other  alternately  so  long  as  the  land  will  bear  any  thing,  which 
it  does  for  a  very  long  time  when  well  manured  with  sea-weed.  The  barley 
of  Orkney  is  a  great  deal  more  abundant  and  of  a  much  better  quality 
than  could  have  l^en  anticipated ;  and,  besides  supplying  the  home  demand, 
considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  all  the 
islands,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Turnips  have, 
also,  been  planted,  and  have  succeeded  very  well.  At  present  no  trees  can 
be  made  to  grow,  and  hardly  a  shrub  is  to  be  met  with ;  which  is  the  more 
singular,  as  the  trunks  of  large  trees  are  not  unfrequentlv  found  imbedded  in 
moss  and  sand,  both  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  hardy,  spirited  little 
horses,  known  by  the  name  of  Sheitiet,  are  bred  in  Shetland,  and  are  exported 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  stock  kept  in  the  islands  is  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  12,000 :  thev  are  never  housed,  nor  receive  any  food,  except  what 
they  gather  for  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well-proportioned, 
active,  and  strong  for  their  size.  The  horses  of  Oikney  are  in  inferior  esti- 
mation. Cattle  very  small,  sometimes  not  weighing  more  than  from  35  to 
40 lbs.  a  quarter:  they  are  shaggy,  and  not  well  shaped;  but  they  are  hardy, 
feed  easily,  ^nd,  when  fatteneoTtheir  beef  is  fine  and  tender.  The  stock  in 
both  islands  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  45,000  head.  The  native  sheep 
are  of  the  small  dun-faced  breed ;  they  }'ield  short  wool,  which,  though  ge- 
nerally soft  and  fine,  is  sometimes  as  hairy  as  that  of  a  goat.  Recently  the 
black-faced  and  Cheviot  breeds,  and  even  pure  merinos,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Orkney  with  considerable  success.  The  stock  in  both  groups  of 
islands  is  believed  to  exceed  135,000.  A  small  breed  of  swine  is  very  abun- 
dant :  they  roam  at  large,  and  are  not  a  little  destructive.  Rabbits  are  abun- 
dant in  both  islands,  but  particularly  in  the  Orkneys;  as  many  as  36,000 
akins  havine  been  exported  in  a  single  season  from  the  port  ot'  Stromness. 
Fowjs  are  plentiful,  and  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  exported  from  Orkney. 
The  fishenes,  however,  in  Orkney,  as  well  as  Shetland,  are  the  grand  object 
of  pursuit.  The  islands  are  periodically  visited  by  vast  shoals  of  herrings  ; 
while  the  surrounding  bays  and  seas  are  uniformly  well  supplied  with  cod  and 
other  species  of  white  fish.  Divitus  eii  sunt  a  mari,  ab  omtd  parte  summa  pit" 
candi  commoditate  ohjecta,  — (Buch.,  lib.  i.  §  50.)  Brassay  Sound,  in  Shetland, 
has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishers ; 
but  the  fishery  there  is  now  principally  carried  on  by  the  islanders.  During 
the  13  years  ending  with  1833,  the  exports  of  herrings  from  the  Orkneys 
about  doubled;  having  amounted  in  the  latter  to  about  34,000  barrels; 
whereas  in  1820  they  only  amounted  to  17,989.  During  the  year  ending  5th 
of  April,  1834,  36,855  barrels  of  herrings,  and  about  18,000  cwts.  of  cod, 
were  cured  in  Shetland :  but  last  season  the  herring  take  was  much  more 
considerable.  About  100,000  lobsters  are  supposed  to  be  annually  shipped 
from  the  Orkneys  for  London.  Vessels  fi*om  British  ports,  bound  for  the 
northern  whale  fishery,  mostly  touch  at  Orkney  or  Shetland,  and,  besides 
taking  on  board  supplies  of  provisions,  usually  complete  their  crews  with  sea- 
men belonging  to  the  islands,  whom  they  put  on  shore  on  their  way  back. 
Rye  straw  grown  in  Orkney  has  been  found  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  straw  used  in  Italian  plait ;  and  the  manufacture  of  this 
straw  into  plait  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  with  pretty  good  success.  Kelp,  though  comparatively  unprofitable, 
continue  to  be  extensively  produced.  Woollen  stockings  and  gloves,  some^ 
times  of  extraordinary  fineness,  are  exported  from  Shetland.  Messrs.  An- 
derson, in  their  valuable  work  on  the  Highlands,  give  the  following  account 
of  the  — 
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Quma  received  in   Orkney,  in   1833,  from  Farm  Produce,   Manu&ctures, 

Fisheries,  &c. 

£      •-  d. 

Bere,  or  bigg,  5,178  bolls,  at  \5m»  per  boll  of  6  bushelB,  or  20«.  per 
quarter         -  .  ... 

White  oats,  1,515  bolls,  at  12«.  ditto  of  ditto,  or  16«.  per  quarter    - 

Malt,  10,696  bushels,  sent  to  Leith,  say  3«.  per  bushel 

Peas,  234  ditto,  at  3«.         - 

Oatmeal,  40  bolls,  at  14«.  per  boll  of  140  lb.  imperial 

Horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  954.     1  quarter  horses,  at  92.  ;  3  quarter 
cows  at  3/.         - 

Ditto,  not  entered  at  custom-house,  about  246  at  ditto 

Eggs  sent  to  Leith,  50  tons,  100  dozen  per  cwt,   100,000  dozen 
at  6<2.         - 

Sheep  and  swine,  40  of  each,  at  1/.         -  -  -         . 

Butter,  about  2,000^. ;  hides,  about  7002.         ... 

Rabbit  skins,  more  than  2,000  dosen,  at  5«.  6dL  per  dozen   - 

Feathers,  about        -  -  -  - 

Kelp,  supposed  scarcely  to  exceed  500  tons,  at  4/.  ]0«. 

Straw  manufacture,  including  rent,  cutting,  planting,  &c.     - 

Herrings,  34,000  barrels,  at  10*.  per  barrel         ... 

Cod,  £hed  by  about  40  sloops  of  30  tons,  14  tons  each,  at  132. 
per  ton 

Lobsters,  caught  by  432  men,  in  216  boats        .  -  . 

Whale  fishing,  about  25  ships,  taking  20  men  each,  500  men,  at  1 51, 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  pay  annually  for  the  wages  of  men  em- 
ployed In  Hudson's  Bay  about        -  -  •  - 

Total        -        J 


We  regret  we  have  no  similar  account  for  Shetland ;  but  we  believe  the 
sums  received  by  its  inhabitants  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  received 
by  their  neighbours  in  Orkney.  The  shipping  of  the  islands  is  considerable. 
In  1832,  there  belonged  to  the  Orkneys  78  ships,  carrying  3,918  tons  and 
319  men ;  and  there  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  Shetland  101  ships,  carrying 
3,880  tons  and  775  men. 

The  people  of  these  remote  islands  being  of  Scandinavian,  and  not  Celtic, 
origin,  neither  the  Oaelic  dress  nor  language  has  ever  prevailed  amongst 
them.  All  of  them  now  speak  English;  but,  of  old,  Norse  was  the  pre- 
valent language.  The  cottages  of  the  poorer  ranks  are,  in  general,  miserable 
hovels,  afibrdin^  accommodation  in  winter  to  cows  and  fowls  as  well  as  to 
the  family.  Owmg  to  the  scarcity  or  exhaustion  of  the  moss,  the  want  of 
fuel  is  in  some  islands  very  severely  felt.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
inhabitants  are  decidedly  better  off  than  those  of  the  Outer  Hebrides ;  being 
comparatively  industrious,  civilised,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed.  Kirkwall,  in 
Orkney,  and  Lerwick,  in  Shetland,  the  only  towns  of  consequence  in  the 
islands,  had,  in  1831,  the  former  a  population  of  3,065,  and  the  latter  of  2,750. 
The  societv  in  both  is  good,  and  tne  inhabitants  hospitable. 

Shetland,  and  some  parts  of  Orkney,  suffer  much  from  the  exaction  of 
tithes :  they  are  not  onl}^  charged  upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  on  that 
of  the  fisheries ;  and,  being  generally  farmed,  they  are  rigidly  collected,  are 
productive  of  much  irritation,  and  are  a  formidable  obstacle  to  improvement. 
Seeing  the  good  effects  that  have  resulted  every  where  else  in  Scotland  from 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  it  is  singular  that  they  have  not  been  commuted  here. 
The  feu  duties  payable  to  the  Crown,  or,  rather,  to  its  donatory.  Lord 
Dundas,  have  also  contributed  materially  to  check  improvement.  Marl, 
though  neglected,  is  common  in  Orkney.    Lead  ore,  also,  nas  been  met  with ; 
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and  limestone  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  These  islands  are  divided  into 
40  parishes.  The  gross  rental  of  the  land  of  Orkney  amounted,  in  1810,  to 
9,495/. ;  and  that  of  Shetland,  to  6,741/.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
1816,  20,930/.* 


CHAPTER  III Ireland. 

Sect.  I.  —  Name  and  Extent.  —  Face  qfthe  Country. 

Name.  —  It  is  believed,  by  many,  that  the  Phcenicians  visited 
Ireland ;  but,  hovrever  this  may  be,  it  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and 
8trabo,  by  the  name  of  lemey  derived,  most  probably,  from  the  native 
name  Erin.  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  call  it  Hibemia ;  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  and  some  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy,  Juvema.  — 
(^CeUariiy  Notitia  Orhis  Antique  torn.  i.  p.  440.)  About  the  period 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  the  Scoti,  or  Scotch, 
began  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal  Irish  tribes ;  and 
the  country  seems  to  have  then  received  from  them  the  name  Scotia, 
or  Scotland.  This  appellation  was  applied  to  it  by  the  monkish 
writers,  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  term  Scotia  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  a 
colony  of  Scotch,  from  Ireland,  which  established  itself  in  the 
West  Highlands.  The  old  name  of  Hibemia  began  then  to  be 
revived;  and,  at  a  later  period,  it  gave  way  to  the  Gothic  term 
Ireland,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  modification  of  the  native  name, 
Erin,  or  land  of  the  west  —  (  Camdlen^s  Britanniay  Gibson's  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 3 10;  PinherUnCs  Geography,  ed.  1802,  vol.  i.  p.  210.) 

Situation.  —  Ireland  lies  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  between  the 
parallels  of  51°  25'  and  SS""  23'  north  latitude,  and  of  6°  and  ll'' 
west  longitude.  Its  figure  approaches  to  that  of  a  rhomboid ;  and, 
though  it  is  in  various  places,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  deeply 
indented  by  the  sea,  it  is  decidedly  more  compact  than  Great 
Britain.  The  Atlantic  surrounds  it  every  where  except  on  its 
eastern  shores,  which  are  separated  from  Britain  by  the  Irish  sea ;  or, 
rather,  by  St.  George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North 
Channel.     The  first,  or  St.  George's  Channel,  includes  that  portion 

*  For  farther  information  as  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  see  (exclusive  of  Messrs.  An- 
derson's work,  already  referred  to)  Wallace's  Description  of  the  Orkney  Islands^  8to. 
Lend.  1700;  Barry's  History  of  Orkney,  4to.  Edinburgh,  1805;  and  Sheriff's  Agri^ 
CMttwral  Survey  of  Orkney,  Sto.  Edinburgh.  As  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  see  E<L 
monston's  View  of  Z^land,  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1809;  HUfbert's  Description  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  4to.  Edinburgh,  1822;  and  Sheriff's  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Shdland,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1814.  Various  tracts  and  works  have  been  published  on 
t|ie  fisheries  and  antiquities  of  the  islands. 
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of  the  sea  lying  between  the  coast  of  Wales  and  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  from  Carnsore  Point  to  Dublin ;  the  second,  or  the  Irish 
Sea,  properly  so  called,  extends  from  Dublin  to  Donaghadee,  having 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  its  centre,  North  Wales  on  its  south,  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland  on  its  east^  and  Galloway  on  its  north  side ;  while 
the  third,  or  North  Channel,  extends  from  Donaghadee  to  Rachlin 
Island,  having  on  the  opposite  Scotch  coast  the  Rhynns  of  Galloway, 
the  Mull  of  Cantire,  &c.  From  St  David's  Head,  in  Wales,  acrosi 
to  Carnsore  Point,  the  distance  is  about  47  miles;  from  Port 
Patrick,  in  the  Rhynns  of  Galloway,  to  Donaghadee,  the  distance  is 
22  miles ;  but  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to  Tor  Point,  in  Ireland,  is 
only  13^  miles. 

Extent.  —  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Ireland  extends 
from  Brow  Head,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  lat  51®  26'  N.,  long, 
9®  44'  W.,  to  Fair  Head  in  Antrim,  in  lat.  SS""  15'  N.,  long.  &"  3'  SO'' 
W. ,  or  about  306  miles ;  but  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in 
about  the  same  meridian,  is  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  in  Cork, 
in  lat  51""  35'  N.,  long.  %""  31'  W.,  to  the  Bloody  Farland  Point,  in 
Mayo,  in  lat  SS"  8'  N.,  long.  8°  17'  W.,  being  a  distance  of  about 
237  miles.  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  crosswise,  in  Ireland, 
in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  extends  from  Emlagh  Rash,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mayo,  to  Quintin  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Strangford,  on  the  coast  of  Down,  being  about  182  miles.  But  in 
other  places  the  breadth  is  much  less.  Thus  between  Ballyshannon 
and  Dundalk  it  is  only  85  miles ;  and  between  Tyrone,  at  the  bottom 
of  Galway  Bay,  and  Dublin,  the  distance  is  not  more  than  108  miles. 
So  conveniently,  indeed,  is  Ireland  situated,  in  respect  of  water 
communication,  that  there  is  no  part  more  than  50  or  55  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  or  from  one  of  its  arms. 

Area.  —  Having  few  well-ascertained  data  to  go  upon,  the  estimates 
of  geographers  have  differed  materially  as  to  the  area  of  Ireland.  The 
first  entitled  to  attention  is  that  of  Sir  William  Petty,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  Cromwell  to  complete  a  survey  of  the 
lands  forfeited  during  the  great  rebellion  of  1641.  This  has  been 
called  the  Down  Survey.  Considering  the  time  when,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  it  was  executed,  it  is  a  work  of  wonderful 
accuracy ;  and  continues,  to  this  day,  to  be  referred  to  as  evidence 
in  courts  of  law.*      It   scarcely,  however,   embraced  any  part  of 

*  Copies  of  part  of  the  maps  oomposiog  the  Down  Survey  were  taken  by  Sir  William 
Petty,  for  hia  own  use ;  but,  being  shipped  for  England,  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  embarked  was  eaptured  by  a  privateer  and  carried  to  France,  when  the  maps 
came  into  the  possestton  of  the  French  court.     A  number  of  the  originals,  that 
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the  province  of  Connaught ;  and^  in  consequence  partly  of  this 
circumstance,  and  partly  of  errors  arising  from  other  sources,  Sir 
William  Petty  materially  under-rated  the  area  of  Ireland,  having 
represented  it  as  containing  only  about  10,500,000  Irish,  or  about 
17,000,000  English,  acres.  —  (^Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland^  p.  I.) 
Mr.  Templeman,  of  Bury,  estimated  the  area  of  Ireland  at  27^457 
square  miles,  or  18,372,480  acres.  But  this  was  little  better  than  a 
guess ;  and  all  previous  estimates  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that 
of  Dr.  Beaufort.  Having  carefully  collated  the  best  county  and  other 
maps,  and  rectified  not  a  few  of  their  errors,  the  Doctor  computed  the 
area  of  the  entire  kingdom  at  <<  considerably  more  than  18,750  square 
Irbh  miles,  or  several  thousand  acres  above  12,000,000,  Irish 
measure;  which  is  equal  to  30,370  English  miles,  or  19,436,000 
English  acres."  —  (^Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland^  p.  14.)  But  even 
this  estimate  is  nearly  a  million  of  acres  under  the  mark.  For,  it 
appears  from  a  table  fumbhed  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  engineer,  to  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  Tithe,  and  which,  being  founded  partly  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  partly  on  other  authentic  data,  can  involve  no 
material  error,  that  the  total  area  of  Ireland  amounts  to  31,874 
square  miles,  or  to  20,399,608  acres.     (^See  Table  opposite.) 

Face  of  the  Country.  —  Compared  with  Scotland,  Ireland,  though 
in  many  parts  mountainous,  may  be  said  to  be  decidedly  flat ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  bog,  the  arable  land  bears  a  far 
larger  proportion  to  the  whole  country  than  in  Scotland ;  while  the 
grass  lands,  when  in  tolerable  order,  have  generally  a  deeper  verdure 
and  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation.  When  compared  with  England, 
Ireland  seems  almost  destitute  of  timber ;  there  not  being,  in  many 
extensive  districts,  a  natural  wood,  plantation,  or  even  a  hedge, 
to  be  seen.  The  farm  buildings  and  cottages  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mean  and  wretched,  and  strongly  impress  the  traveller  with  the  most 
unfavourable  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  their  occupiers,  which 
are  but  too  much  confirmed  by  their  dress  and  appearance.  The 
cultivated  land  seems  to  every  one,  however  little  acqainted  with 
agriculture,  to  be  ill-managed  and  dirty.  But,  perhaps,  there  is 
nothing  that  makes  a  deeper  impression  on  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotch- 
man, visiting  Ireland  for  the  first  time,  than  the  contrast  between 
what  are  called  the  desmesnes  (parks)  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  the  immediately  contiguous  parts  of  their  estates.     In  Britain,  it 


Temained  in  Ireland,  were  subsequently  much  injured  by  fire,  and  some  of  them 
altogether  destroyed ;  but  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  copies  taken  by  General 
Vallaneey,  and  others,  from  the  captured  maps,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
—  (See  Rqmrt  on  M«  Survey  and  FalnaHon  of  Ireland,  Append,  p.  ISS,  &c) 
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Tmble  ifaowii^  tha  Baroida  and  Pvufan  in  Mcb  of  the  tererd  Countiet  of  Ircluid  ;  iha 
Eitent  of  each  in  Square  Milei  and  English  Statute  Acre* ;  ipeeifjiDg  leparatelj  the 
Extent  of  Cultivated  Land,  of  Unimprored  Mountain  and  Bog,  and  of  Lak« ;  and 
■bowing  tlie  Iractional  part  of  tlie  entire  Area  of  Ireland,  luppodng  it  to  be  1,000,  cod- 
tained  in  each  Count; :  ^ 
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is  frequently  very  difficult,  \¥hen  one  cannot  see  the  wall  or  fence, 
to  discriminate  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  park.  But 
in  Ireland  this  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
They  differ  as  widely  as  light  and  darkness.  Within  the  park  we 
have  wood,  neat  cottages,  good  farming,  good  teams,  fine  pasture 
land,  and  perhaps  deer ;  but  the  instant  we  cross  its  boundary,  we 
seem  to  be  in  a  totally  different  region ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  we  meet  only  with  hovels,  the 
vilest  management,  miserable  teams,  and  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  a  want  of  capital  and  enterprise.  The  fields  in  Ireland  are 
generally  smaller  than  even  the  smallest  of  those  in  England ;  and,  if 
they  be  divided  at  all,  it  is  usually  with  what  are  called  turf  dykes, 
which  neither  make  good  fences  nor  afford  shelter,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  a  poor,  miserable  look.  Such  seem  to  be  the  leading 
characteristics  in  the  appearance  of  Ireland.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  they  are  every  where  to  be  met  with  ;  unfortunately 
they  are  far  too  prevalent ;  but,  in  various  parts,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  such  as  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  the  best  districts  of 
England.  May  these  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  daily  become 
more  considerable  I 

Sect.  II.  —  Mountains.  —  Level  LandSf  <^c. 

Though  some  of  the  Irish  counties  are  hilly,  and  others  moun- 
tainous, it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  such  was  the  general 
character  of  the  country.  Several  counties,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Beaufort,  are  tolerably  level,  and  others  quite  flat.  *-  (Memoir 
of  a  Map  of  Ireland,  p.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  the  Wicklow 
mountains  and  those  of  Moume,  in  Down,  the  most  mountainous  parts 
of  Ireland  are  on  the  west  coast,  particularly  in  Kerry,  Clare,  Galway, 
Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Donegal.  Macgillicuddy's  reeks,  near  Killamey, 
in  Kerry,  are  reckoned  the  highest  of  the  Irish  mountains.  Caran 
Tual,  the  most  elevated  summit,  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Nimmo 
to  be  3,4'10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mangerton,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Killamey,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ireland,  is  only  2,552  feet  high.  The  general  direction 
of  the  Kerry  mountains  is  from  west  to  east :  a  ridge  runs  from  them 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Black-water,  by  which  it  is  crossed,  as 
far  east  as  Cappoquin.  North  of  this,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Tipperary,  are  the  Knock-me-le-down  and  the  Galtee  mountains.  The 
Devil's-bit  and  the  Sliebhblown  mountains  run  in  a  south-east  and 
north-west  direction,  for  more  than  30  miles,  dividing  the  King's  and 
Queen's  counties :  they  form  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
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rivers  falling  into  the  Shannon  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Suir,  Nore/ 
Barrow,  &c.  flowing  to  the  east.  Keeper,  the  highest  point  in  this 
ridge,  is  said  to  be  about  2,200  feet  in  height  The  famous  pass, 
called  the  Gap  of  Glandine,  leads  across  these  mountains.  The 
Wicklow  mountains  occupy  an  area  of  about  30  miles  in  length,  and 
12  in  breadth.  The  highest  amongst  them,  Lugnaquilla,  has  an  ele-* 
vation  of  above  3,000  feet  Some  of  the  glens  in  this  mountainous 
tract  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty.  The  Moume 
mountains  in  Down  lie  to  the  north  of  Carlingford  Bay,  and  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  Sliebhdonard,  the  highest  of  the  group,  has  an  ele* 
vation  of  2,809  feet  Donegal  is  much  encumbered  with  mountains^ 
but  they  do  not,  speaking  generally,  attain  to  any  very  great  height. 
The  western  parts  of  Connaught  present  a  formidable  barrier  of  moun- 
tains to  break  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  storms.  Nephin  in  Mayo,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  this  province,  has  been  measured  by 
Mr.  Bald;  the  mean  of  whose  observations  gives  its  height  2,639  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same  gentleman  has  determined  the 
height  of  Croagh-Patrick,  overhanging  the  south  side  of  Clew  Bay,  to 
be  2,528  feet  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  mentioning,  that,  according  to 
the  legendary  history  of  Ireland,  St  Patrick,  having  collected  all  the 
snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles  of  Ireland  on  this  mountain,  pre- 
cipitated them  headlong  into  the  sea  I  An  altar  or  cairn  is  erected 
on  its  summit  in  memory  of  the  event ;  and  to  it  pilgrimages  are  still 
sometimes  made.  The  mountains  called  the  Twelve  Pins,  in  Conna- 
mara,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Ardbear  harbour,  are  very  conspicuous 
landmarks,  the  highest  of  them  rising  2,406  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Generally  the  Irish  mountains  are  of  easy  ascent,  admitting 
of  cultivation  a  considerable  way  up  their  sides  ;  but  some  of  them 
are  precipitous,  terminating  in  cones  or  spires. 

LeveULands.  —  There  is  not  in  Ireland  any  fen  land,  and  there 
are  few  or  none  of  what  are  in  England  called  valleys.  But  there 
are,  notwithstanding^  very  large  tracts  of  level  land.  From  Dublin 
to  the  Bay  of  Galway  a  vast  plain  stretches  across  the  kingdom. 
It  consists  partly  of  rich  cultivated  land  ;  but  it  contains  within  it  a 
number  of  very  extensive  bogs,  lying  partly  in  Kildare,  King's 
county,  and  Roscommon,  and  partly  in  Meath,  Westmeath,  and 
Queen's  county.  These  bogs  are  included  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Though  flat,  this  bog  has  a  mean  elevation 
of  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  several  rivers 
that  flow  in  opposite  directions  have  their  sources  in  it  The  flat  or 
red  bogs,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  supposed  to  occupy 
nearly  1,600,000  acres.  —  (See /m)«/.)  Exclusive  also  of  the  plain 
now  mentioned,  and  of  the  flat  bogs,   there  are  very  extensive 
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tracts  of  flat  rich  land  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Meath,  Clare,  and 
other  counties. 

Sect.  III.  —  Rivers  and  River  Ports,  — Lakes. 

Owing  to  the  greater  similarity  of  the  surface  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  rivers  of  Ireland  partake  much  more  of  the  character 
of  those  of  England  than  of  those  of  Scotland.  Flowing,  in  general, 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  through  a  flat  country,  they 
are  rarely  rapid,  and  are  but  seldom  interrupted  by  cataracts  or 
ledges  of  rock.  They  are  mostly  navigable  for  a  considerable 
way ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shannon  and 
the  Barrow,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  sources.  They 
consequently  give  great  facilities  to  the  commerce  of  the  country ; 
affording  convenient  means  for  the  exportation  of  its  native  pro- 
duce, and  for  the  importation  of  foreign  materials  of  manufacture 
and  consumption. 

Shannon,  —  This  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
Irish  rivers ;  and  is  hardly,  indeed,  inferior,  if  it  be  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  British  Isles.  It  has  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  its 
nearly  insulating  an  extensive  province,  in  the  direction  of  its  course, 
the  length  of  its  navigation,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  estuary,  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  Severn.  Its  source  is  generally  -traced 
to  the  base  of  Culkeagh  mountain,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Cavan.  After  running  a  few  miles,  it  falls  into  Lough  Allen, 
about  10  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  5  broad ;  its  course  thence  to 
Limerick  being  south,  with  a  small  inclination  to  the  west  Issuing 
from  Lough  Allen,  it  passes  Leitrim,  Carrick,  Tarmonbury,  &c.,  en- 
tering'Lough  Ree  at  Lanesborough.  This,  which  is  a  very  irregularly 
shaped  extensive  sheet  of  water,  is  about  17  miles  in  length.  Leaving 
it,  the  river,  now  greatly  augmented,  passes  Athlone,  and  then 
winds  by  Shannon  Bridge  and  Banagher  to  Portumna,  near  which 
it  expands  into  Lough  Derg,  a  narrow  lake  23  miles  in  length,  with 
deep  bays  and  inlets.  Escaping  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
this  lake,  it  flows  on  to  Limerick.  Here,  having  met  the  tide, 
it  takes  a  west-south-west  direction  ;  and,  gradually  expanding  into 
a  noble  estuary,  unites  with  the  Atlantic  between  Kerry  Head  and 
Loop  Head,  about  70  miles  lower  down. 

From  the  Head  of  Lough  Allen  to  its  mouth,  the  Shannon  has  a 
course  of  about  214  miles;  viz.  Lough  Allen,  10  miles;  Lough 
Allen  to  Lough  Ree,  43  miles  ;  Lough  Ree,  17  miles  ;  Lough  Ree  to 
Lough  Derg,  36  miles ;  Lough  Derg,  23  miles ;  Lough  Derg  to 
Limerick,  15  ;  and  thence  to  the  river  s  mouth,  70  miles.  Loop 
Head  and  Kerry  Head  are  about  8  miles  apart 
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But  the  distance  to  which  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  is  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  the  Shannon.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  superior  to  the  Thames,  Severn,  Trent,  or 
any  English  river.  If  Lough  Allen  be,  (as  it  is  considered  by  some,) 
reckoned  its  source,  it  is  navigable  to  its  very  head  ;  but,  tracing  its 
origin  to  the  base  of  Culkeagh  Mountain,  there  are  only  6  or  7,  out  of 
its  entire  course  of  about  220  miles,  that  may  not  be  navigated  I 
It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  value  of  a  river  of  this  sort  flowing 
through  the  very  centre  of  Ireland,  insulating  the  great  province  of 
Connaught,  and  <<  washing  the  shores  **  of  ten  out  of  the  thirty-two 
counties  which  the  island  comprises. 

Unluckily,  however,  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  like  that  of 
most  other  rivers  not  of  very  great  depth,  is,  in  certain  places  and  at 
certain  seasons,  a  good  deal  obstructed.  It  may  be  navigated,  with 
no  very  serious  difficulty,  from  the  sea  to  Limerick  by  ships  of  400 
tons  burden.  But  immediately  above  the  city,  and  in  some  other 
places,  its  course  is  impeded  by  rocks  and  rapids,  and  large  sums 
have  been  expended  in  improving  those  parts  of  the  navigation, 
partly  by  making  lateral  cuts  and  partly  by  deepening  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  level  of  Lough  Allen  is  about  144  feet  above  high  water 
mark  at  Limerick ;  the  ascent  being  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by 
one  double  lock  and  twenty  single  locks,  placed  in  those  situations 
where  lateral  cuts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  rapids.  These  cuts  are 
from  13  to  14  feet  wide  at  bottom,  having  the  usual  slopes,  and  are 
calculated  for  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  4  to  7  feet  in  ordinarily 
dry  seasons.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  considering 
its  paramount  importance,  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  is  by  no 
means  in  a  satisfactory  state.  In  dry  seasons  it  is  impeded  by 
shallows,  on  which  there  are  sometimes  only  from  2  to  3  feet  water ; 
and  during  floods  the  channel  of  the  river,  owing  to  its  frequently 
expanding  into  extensive  lakes,  and  the  lowness  of  its  banks,  is  not 
easily  discovered.  Had  it  been  an  English  river,  these  difficulties 
would  have  been  overcome  long  ago ;  and  the  money  expended 
upon  it  might,  had  it  been  properly  and  effectually  applied,  have 
sufficed  to  obviate  Aiem.  But  the  works  have  not  unfrequently  been 
very  unskilfully  and  insufficiently  executed ;  and  it  will  require  a 
considerable  additional  expenditure  to  put  them  into  proper  order 
and  to  ensure  at  all  times  what  is  so  verv  essential  —  a  safe  and 
easy  navigation. 

There  is  also,  it  is  said,  a  great  deficiency  of  piers  and  landing 
places  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  and  particularly  on 
its  western  banks.  But  these  may  be  supplied  without  difficuKji 
and  at  no  great  expense.     The  introduction  of  steam  tngs  and 
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«team  vessels  on  the  loughs  of  the  Shannon  has  been  of  infinite 
service.  They  have,  in  fact,  done  as  much  for  it  as  for  the  Cale- 
donian Canal. 

The  importance  of  the  Shannon,  as  a  commercial  river,  has 
been  materially  increased  by  its  junction  with  the  Grand  and  Royal 
Canals  from  Dublin.  Though  defective  both  in  their  plan  and 
execution,  and  made  at  an  immense  expense,  still  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  they  are,  particularly  the  Grand  Canal,  of  great  public 
utility.  In  connection  with  the  Shannon,  they  have  opened  a  com- 
munication by  water  across  the  island,  so  that  persons  living  in  its 
centre  may  send  their  produce,  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  Dublin  or 
Limerick,  as  they  find  most  advantageous.  This  laying  open  of  new 
and  almost  boundless  markets  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  central  parts  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  over- 
rate the  influence,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  permanent  as  it  is 
powerful. 

From  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  in 
a  country  naturally  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  70  miles  from  the 
sea.  Limerick  is  the  principal  emporium  of  the  west  of  Ireland ;  and 
its  commerce  is  both  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  value  of 
the  produce,  such  as  com,  flour,  bacon  and  pork,  butter,  beef,  &c., 
shipped  from  the  port  in  1820,  amounted  to  525,625/.,  whereas  in 
1832  it  had  increased  to  1,005,726/. 

The  badness  of  the  accommodation  for  shipping  is,  however,  a 
heavy  drawback  upon  its  trade.  At  low  water,  ships  are  obliged  to 
lie  aground ;  and  as  the  bottom  consists  of  hard,  rugged,  limestone 
rock,  which  has  not  even  been  smoothed,  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
and  those  that  are  sharp  built,  are  liable  to  be  seriously  injured ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  annually  sustained  by  the 
shipping  in  the  port. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct 
A  floating  dock  in  the  bed  of  the  river  opposite  the  city.  But  this  is 
a  project  which  should  not  be  rashly  gone  into.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  possible,  at  least  with  any  reasonable  outlay,  to  make 
Limerick  a  good  port  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  built  1 5  miles 
too  high  up.  The  navigation  immediately  below  the  city  is,  in  many 
places,  narrow,  and  encumbered  with  rocks  ;  so  that,  even  supposing 
a  floating  dock  were  constructed  at  the  city,  it  would  be  necessary,  to 
provide  the  requisite  facilities  for  shipping,  to  expend  a  large  addi- 
tional sum  on  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river ;  and  the 
tolls  required  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  dock  and  of  these  excavations 
would  form  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  shipping  using  the  port,  and 
would  go  &r,  indeed,  to  neutralise  the  influence  of  the  improvement 
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Perhaps,  therefore,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  construct  piers  and 
warehouses  about  15  miles  lower  down,  alongside  which  large  ships 
might  lie  safely  afloat  at  low  water;  and,  while  this  could  be  done  for  half 
the  expense  that  a  floating  dock  could  be  constructed,  it  would  save 
all  the  expense  of  removing  obstructions  in  the  channel.  The  barges 
that  navigate  the  Shannon  above  Limerick  could  carry  down  their 
cargoes  to  the  new  port,  conveying  back  the  imported  goods  destined 
for  the  city  and  for  the  interior.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  this  project  of  which  we  are  not  aware ;  but  at 
present  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  existing  port.  Something,  however,  should  be  done 
in  the  matter  one  way  or  another.  In  its  present  situation  the 
harbour  of  Limerick  is  a  disgrace  to  its  inhabitants,  to  Ireland,  and 
to  the  empire.  * 

The  Shannon  is  easy  of  access.  Both  Loop  Head  and  Kerry  Head 
are  bold  and  prominent ;  and,  to  prevent  ships  mistaking  the  one  for 
the  other,  a  light-house  has  been  erected  on  the  former.  The  first 
good  anchorage  within  the  river,  without  the  reach  of  the  tide,  is  in 
Carrigaholt  Bay,  to  the  east  of  Kilkadrane  point,  3  leagues  from 
Loop  Head.  A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  this  point ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  from  it  a  pier  to  protect  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 
There  is  also  excellent  anchorage  in  6  fathoms  water  farther  up  the 
river  on  the  east  side  of  Inniscattery  island ;  but  the  best  anchorage 
is  said  to  be  still  higher  up  to  the  south  of  Tarbert  island,  and  in 
the  bay  between  Mountshannon  and  Rinallen  Point,  and  between 
the  latter  and  Ilanagranoch  island,  in  from  6  to  12  and  13  fathoms, 
with  the  ground  clean  and  good.  There  is,  indeed,  within  this  noble 
river,  ample  and  excellent  accommodation  for  the  largest  fleets. 

The  Suck,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Shannon,  rises  in  Ros- 
common. Its  course  is  south  inclining  to  the  east,  dividing  the 
counties  of  Roscommon  and  Gal  way,  by  Castlereagh,  Athleague,  and 
Ballinastor,  till  it  unites  with  the  Shannon  at  Shannon-bridge.  On 
its  east  side,  the  Shannon  receives  the  Inny,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Brosna,  Mulkema,  Maig,  Fergus,  &c.  The  last  two  are  navigable 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

JBandon,  —  Leaving  the  Shannon,  and  turning  eastward  by  Cape 
Clear,  the  Bandon  is  the  first  river  we  meet  with  of  any  importance. 
It  is  described  by  Spencer  as  ^*  the  pleasant  Bandon,  crowned  with 
many  a  wood."    But  most  part  of  the  timber  that  ornamented  the  coun- 

*  See  Report  by  Menn.  Henry,  Mullins,  and  M*Mahon,  in  the  Appendix  to  thd 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  18S0»  on  the  State  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Report 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  on  the  Shannon  Navigation.  —  (Purl  Paper,  No.  73 1.  Sen.  18SS.) 
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iiy  through  which  it  flows  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been  cut  down, 
and  its  place  is  but  very  indifferently  supplied  by  modem  plantations. 
It  was  anciently  called  Glasheen  :  its  course  from  the  mountains  of 
Carberry,  where  it  rises,  is  nearly  west  to  Bandon  bridge ;  it  then 
winds  north-east  to  Innis  Shannon,  whence  it  pursues  a  south-east 
course,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea,  a  little  below  Kinsale,  built  on  its 
estuary.  Kinsale  is  a  good  harbour  for  all  sorts  of  ships,  having  at 
ebb  tide,  12  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 

Lee,  —  This  river  has  its  source  in  the  small  lake  of  Gougane 
Barra,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  confines  of 
Kerry,  7  or  8  miles  north  from  the  bottom  of  Bantry  Bay.  Soon 
after  it  issues  from  its  parent  lake,  it  expands  into  Lough  Allua.  On 
its  exit  from  the  latter,  it  flows  eastward  for  about  a  dozen  miles, 
when  it  receives  a  large  accession  of  water  from  the  Muskerry 
mountains.  It  pursues  its  easterly  course  through  Cork  to  Little 
Island,  5  miles  below  the  city,  where  it  unites  with  the  arm  or  inlet 
of  the  sea,  forming  Cork  harbour. 

The  Lee  is  navigable  as  far  as  Cork  for  vessels  of  from  150  to  200 
tons  burden.  But  its  port  is  properly  at  Cove  in  Great  Island, 
in  Cork  harbour,  where  the  largest  men  of  war  may  lie  in  perfect 
safety.  The  trade  of  Cork,  including  that  of  Cove,  is  very 
extensive.  (For  an  account  of  the  harbour  see  description  of  Sea 
Coast) 

Blackwater.  —  This,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Broadwater, 
though  inferior  in  commercial  importance,  is  a  larger  river  than 
either  the  Bandon  or  Lee.  It  rises  on  the  mountains  on  the  con- 
fines of  Limerick  and  KeiTy,  which  it  divides  for  a  short  way. 
Leaving  Limerick  its  course  is  almost  due  south,  forming  for  about 
16  miles  the  line  of  separation  between  Cork  and  Kerry.  At  the 
round  tower  of  Nahoval  Daly,  it  takes  an  easterly  direction,  passing 
Newbridge,  Mallow,  and  Fermoy,  till  it  reaches  Cappoquin.  It 
then  turns  suddenly  south ;  and,  after  a  further  course  of  about  a 
dozen  miles,  it  expands  into  Youghall  Bay,  meeting  the  sea  imme- 
diately below  the  town.  Its  entire  course  may  be  estimated  at  about 
100  miles. 

Along  its  southern  side,  from  Drishlane  to  Cappoquin,  the  Black- 
water  has  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the  other  side  it  has  a 
large  extent  of  flat  and  fertile  country.  It  is  rather  rapid,  and  is 
more  than  usually  liable  to  overflow  its  banks.  At  present  it  is 
hardly  navigable  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide,  or,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  as  far  as  Cappoquin ;  but  formerly  it  is  said  to  have 
been  navigable,  up  to  Mallow,  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  — 
{Lord  Orrery  9  LeUers,  p.  IS*.)      There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  which  has  only  from  4  to  5  feet  water  at  low,  and  but  1 3  feet 
at  bigh,  water  neaps,  so  that  it  is  not  accessible  by  vessels  drawing 
more  than  12  feet  water,  which  lie  afloat  in  the  river  off  the  middle 
of  the  town.  Thb  deficiency  of  water,  combined  with  the  prox- 
imity of  the  harbours  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  has  done  much  to 
circumscribe  the  trade  of  Youghall  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
Still,  however,  it  is  a  pretty  considerable  port  for  the  exportation  of 
corn  and  other  raw  produce. 

The  Blackwater  receives  several  considerable  tributaries,  of  which 
the  Allow,  Awbeg,  Funcheon,  and  Bride  are  among  the  most  consi- 
derable.  Spencer  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Awbeg ;  and  has  immor- 
talised it  under  the  more  poetical  name  of  Mulla. 

The  Bandon,  Lee,  and  Blackwater  belong,  the  first  two  entirely, 
and  the  latter  almost  entirely,  to  the  county  of  Cork.  They  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  Bandon  about  7  miles  south,  and 
the  Blackwater  about  14*  north  from  the  Lee.  They  are  all  pretty 
well  supplied  with  salmon. 

Suir  or  Sure.  —  This  important  river  rises  in  the  Sliebhbloom 
mountains,  in  the  north-east  angle  of  Tipperary,  near  the  source  of 
the  Nore :  its  course  is  south,  inclining  to  the  west  through  Tipperary, 
till,  below  the  village  of  Ardfinane,  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction. 
But,  on  receiving  the  Nyre  from  the  west,  it  fetches  a  sudden  compass 
by  the  north  to  Clonmel :  during  the  remainder  of  its  course,  past 
Carrick,  till  it  falls  into  its  estuary  below  Waterford,  its  course  is 
generally  south.  From  its  junction  with  the  Nyre,  it  forms  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny, 
and  Waterford. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Suir  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rivers  in  Ireland.  Vessels  of  500  tons  burden  come  up  to  Water- 
ford, 15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  lie  safely  in  deep  water  alongside 
the  quays ;  and  the  river  b  farther  navigable  by  large  barges  as  far 
as  Clonmel.  Owing  to  its  favourable  situation,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  Waterford  has  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  trade. 
Besides  being  the  natural  emporium  of  the  rich  and  extensive 
county  of  Tipperary,  with  the  southern  part  of  Kilkenny,  and  the 
west  part  of  Waterford,  a  good  deal  of  the  produce  brought  down 
by  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow  is  shipped  from  it.  Hence  its  com- 
merce, which  is  already  very  extensive,  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
increase  with  the  improvement  of  the  territory  of  which  it  is  the 
grand  outlet.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  corn  and  fiouFi 
butter,  beef,  bacon  and  pork,  hides  and  tallow,  &c. 

Nore.  —  This  river  has  its  source,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the 
Sliebhbloom  mountains,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  source  of  the 
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Suir.  It  flows  southerly,  but  inclines  to  the  east,  through  Kilkenny, 
Thomastown,  and  Innistioge,  falling  into  the  Barrow,  about  2  miles 
above  New  Ross.  For  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  it  is  rather 
rapid,  but  it  is  navigable  for  considerable  vessels  as  far  as  Innistioge, 
and  for  barges  to  Thomastown.  It  has  been  attempted,  but  found 
impracticable,  to  render  it  navigable  as  far  as  Kilkenny ;  and,  in 
consequence,  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  cut  a  canal  from  that  city 
to  the  Barrow. 

Barrow,  —  Next  to  the  Shannon,  the  Barrow  is  decidedly  the  most 
important  of  the  Irish  rivers.  Like  the  Suir  and  the  Nore  it  rises  in 
the  Sliebhbloom  mountains,  in  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch  in  Queen's 
county.  Its  course  is  first  north-east  to  Portarlington,  then  east  to 
Monastereven,  and  thence  nearly  due  south  past  A  thy.  Carlo  w, 
Graig,  and  New  Ross,  about  8  miles  below  which  it  falls  into  the 
grand  estuary  of  Waterford  harbour,  of  which  it  forms  the  right 
mrm. 

The  Barrow  divides  Queen's  county  from  Kildare  ;  and,  after  par- 
tially intersecting  Carlow,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  it  and 
Kilkenny,  and  between  the  latter  and  Wexford.  It  used  to  form  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  English  pale  and  the  native  Irish. 

Considering  its  moderate  magnitude,  the  Barrow  is  navigable  to  a 
great  distance ;  large  ships  ascending  it  as  far  as  New  Ross,  which 
is  its  port,  and  barges  as  far  as  Athy,  (above  60  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  sea,)  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  Grand 
Canal.  This  length  of  navigation  has  not,  however,  been  effected  ex- 
cept at  a  very  considerable  expense,  incurred  in  removing  obstructions 
and  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and,  like  most  other  works  of 
the  kind  in  Ireland,  they  are  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  the  navigation  of  the  Barrow  has 
been  of  singular  utility  to  Kildare,  Queen's  county,  Carlow,  and 
Kilkenny ;  seeing  that  it  has  not  only  opened  to  them  a  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  important  markets  of  Waterford  and  New  Ross,  but  also 
to  those  of  Dublin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  to  improvement. 

The  basin  of  the  three  sister  rivers,  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow,  which 
have  their  embouchure  in  Waterford  harbour,  is  very  extensive.  It 
includes  Tipperary,  Queen's  county,  Kilkenny,  part  of  Kildare, 
Carlow,  with  parts  of  Wexford  and  Waterford. 

Slaney  or  Slaney.  —  This,  which  is  the  last  of  the  southern  Irish 
rivers  of  any  importance,  rises  in  the  barony  of  Talbotstown,  in  the 
Wicklow  mountains.  It  flows  south,  with  a  good  many  windings 
through  the  county  of  Carlow.  Having  entered  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford at  Newton  Barry,  it  takes  a  south-easterly  course  to  Ennis- 
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corthy ;  and  then,  turning  south,  it  falls  into  the  arm  of  the  sea 
denominated  Wexford  Haven,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Wexford. 
It  is  navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Ennbeorthy,  about  14  miles  from 
Wexford. 

Liffey.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  Boyne,  the  Liffey  is  the 
only  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  that  seems  to  require  any 
notice  in  a  work  of  this  description ;  and  it  is  distinguished  more  by 
having  the  city  of  Dublin  on  its  banks,  than  by  its  own  magnitude 
or  importance.  It  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  about  14  miles 
west  from  Bray.  Its  course  is  circuitous,  being  successively  south- 
west, west,  north-east,  and  east  After  intersecting  the  capital,  it 
falls  into  Dublin  Bay.  The  Liffey  is  navigable  as  far  as  Carlisle- 
bridge  in  the  city;  but  there  are  not  more  than  6  feet  water  on 
the  bar  at  its  mouth  at  ebb-tide.  —  (See  description  of  Sea  Coast) 

Boyne.  —  This,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  near 
Carbury  in  Kildare,  at  an  altitude  of  about  225  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  flows  north-east  by  Trim,  Navan,  and  Slane,  to  Tullog- 
hallen,  where  it  takes  an  easterly  course  to  Drogheda,  uniting  with 
the  sea  about  2  miles  lower  down.  It  receives  in  its  course  several 
considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  Blackwater,  from  Lough  Ramor,  in 
Cavan,  is  the  greatest 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  has  only  about  2  feet  water 
at  low  spring  ebbs,  and  from  9  to  10  feet  at  high  water.  None, 
therefore,  but  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  can  come  up  to  Drog- 
heda. The  river  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  barges  as  far 
as  Navan. 

Tlie  Boyne  is  celebrated  for  the  important  and  ever  memorable 
battle  fought  on  its  banks,  about  S  miles  above  Drogheda,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1690;  when  the  forces  under  William  III.  defeated  those 
under  James  II.,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  British  empire. 

Bann.  —  Of  the  northern  rivers  of  Ireland,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bann  and  the  Foyle  are  the  most  considerable.  The  Upper  Bann 
rises  in  the  plain  called  the  Deer's  or  King's  Meadow,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Moume  mountains  in  Down.  Its  course  at  first  is  wind- 
ing ;  but  its  general  direction  is  north-west.  After  passing  Gilford 
and  Portadown,  it  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at  Bannfoot  Ferry.  Near 
Portadown  it  is  joined  by  the  Newry  canal ;  and  is  thence  navigable 
by  barges  to  the  lake. 

The  Lower  Bann  issues  from  the  north-west  arm  of  Lough  Neagh ; 
and,  flowing  north,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  west,  falls  into  the 
sea, 5  miles  below  Coleraine.  The  current  of  the  Lower  Bann  is 
rapid ;   and  in  some  placet  it  is  precipitated  over  ledges  of  rock. 
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The  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  on  this  river  are  both  highly  important 
and  valuable.  There  are  only  3  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  at  spring  ebbs ;  and  10  feet  at  high  water  springs,  and 
8  at  high  water  neaps.  About  half  a  mile  up,  the  river  dries  at  low 
water.  It  is,  however,  navigable  as  far  as  Coleraine,  but  only  by 
boats,  and  that  with  difficulty. 

Foyle.  —  This  important  river  is  formed  by  the  concourse  of 
various  streams,  which  unite  near  Strabane  in  Tyrone.  Hence  it 
flows  north  by  St  Johnstone  and  Londonderry,  below  which  it  falls 
into  the  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  Lough  Foyle.  It  is  navigable 
to  Londonderry  by  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen.  From  the 
city  to  St.  Johnstone  it  is  navigable  by  barges ;  and  the  navigation 
Has  been  continued  from  the  latter  to  Strabane,  by  a  canal  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

In  the  lengthened  coast  from  Lough  Foyle,  round  to  the  Shannon, 
there  are  several  rivers  ;  but  none  of  them  of  magnitude  or  im- 
portance enough  to  call  for  our  notice. 

Lakes.  —  Ireland  has  an  immense  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants,  loughs,  some  of  which  are  very  extensive. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into  salt-water  lakes  and  fresh-water 
lakes ;  but^  as  the  former  are  really  arms  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  they  will 
be  described  with  the  sea-coast ;  so  that,  at  present,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  fresh-water  loughs  or  lakes  properly  so  called. 

Lough  Neagh  is  not  only  the  largest  lake  in  Ireland,  but  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
having  the  county  of  Armagh  on  the  south,  Tyrone  on  the  west, 
Londonderry  on  the  north-west,  Antrim  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
Down,  which  barely  touches  it,  on  the  south-eastern  angle.  It  is 
about  20  miles  in  length,  by  about  10  in  breadth,  occupying,  inclusive 
of  Lough  Beg  (2,551  ^  acres),  which  is  joined  to  it,  an  area  of  61,626 
Irish,  or  99,823  J  statute  acres,  at  ordinary  high  water  mark.  —  (See 
Plans  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  Third  Report  by  the  Commissioners  on  Irish 
Bogs,)  It  is  fed  by  several  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  ;  while  the 
Lower  Bann  is  the  only  channel  through  which  its  refluent  waters  find  a 
passage  to  the  sea.  Though  by  far  the  largest,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Irish  lakes.  Its  shores  consist  mostly  either  of  a 
level  strand,  or  marshy  border,  liable  to  frequent  floods  ;  and  are,  of 
course,  deficient  in  those  varied  banks  and  bold  promontories,  without 
which  such  extensive  sheets  of  water  want  picturesque  effect,  except 
when  their  uniformity  is  broken  by  islands ;  and  of  these  there 
are  only  two  small  and  uninteresting  ones  in  this  lake.  Frequent 
squalls  and  want  of  shelter  render  its  navigation  rather  dangerous 
for  sailing  vessels ;  but  these  inconveniences  will  most  probably  be 
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obviated  by  the  introduction  of  steam  packets.  According  to  Mr. 
Sampson  (^Survey  of  Londfmderry^  p.  118.),  the  mean  level  of  Lough 
Neagh  is  about  38  feet  above  that  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  said  that 
nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  its  banks,  now  annually 
flooded,  might  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes  by  the 
outlay  of  a  moderate  sum  on  the  removal  of  some  obstructions  in  the 
channel  of  the  Lower  Bann.  Its  waters  are  celebrated  for  their 
petrifying  quality. 

Lough  Erne  appears  sometimes  as  a  river,  and  sometimes  only  as  a 
lake.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  county  of  Fer- 
managh, stretching  north-west  and  south-east  about  30  miles ;  divid- 
ing the  county  into  2  pretty  equal  portions.  It,  however,  consists 
properly  of  2  lakes,  connected  by  a  broad,  winding  channel,  and 
containing  together  an  area  of,  probably,  about  40,000  acres.*  Both 
lakes  are  full  of  islands,  some  of  them  large  and  thickly  inhabited, 
many  of  them  well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so  disposed  and  accom- 
panied by  such  a  diversity  of  coast  as  to  form  a  vast  number  of  rich 
and  interesting  prospects.  The  ancient  and  well-built  town  of 
Enniskillen  stands  on  an  island  between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes, 
being  connected  with  the  mainland  by  bridges  on  each  side.  On 
another  island  is  a  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  This 
lough  is  elevated  about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  receives 
the  Erne,  and  several  other  rivers ;  and  discharges  itself  at  its  north- 
west, extremity,  by  a  rapid  current  of  about  9  miles,  which,  after  falling 
over  many  ledges  of  obstructing  rocks,  precipitates  its  waters  down 
a  grand  cataract  into  the  sea  at  Ballyshannon. 

Lough  Corrtby  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  county  of  Gal- 
way,  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  Lough  Erne.  It  is  24  miles 
in  length,  being  14  wide  in  the  broadest  part ;  but,  in  the  middle,  it 
is  contracted  to  a  narrow  channel  crossed  by  a  ferry.  According  to 
Dr.  Beaufort,  it  covers  an  area  of  about  31,300  Irish  or  50,700  Im- 
perial acres  ;  which  does  not  di£fer  materially  from  the  area  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bogs.  It  is  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  channel  of  navigation  for  facilitating 

*  Dr.  Beaufort  assigns  to  this  lake  an  area  of  76,311  English  acres;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  great  deal  too  much.  —  {Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland^ 
p.  32.)  Its  area,  as  measured  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  on  Arrowsmith's  map,  is  85 
square  miles,  or  54,400  acres.  —  {AceowU  of  Inland^  vol.  L  p.  9.)  Mr.  Griffith, 
the  engineer,  in  his  yaluable  table,  already  referred  to  {ant^,  p.  329.),  gives  48,797 
acres  for  the  area  of  all  the  lakes  in  Fermanagh,  making  the  area  of  Lough  Erne 
about  40,000  acres,  and  this,  we  have  little  doubt,  u  about  the  mark.  Mr.  Gorton 
(  Topographical  Dietumary,  article  Lough  Erne)  tells  us,  that  Lough  Erne  is  43 
miles  in  length ;  but  this  is  bestowing  upon  it  an  imaginary  elongation  of  at  letst 
13  miles. 
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the  transport  of  turf,  lime,  grain,  sea- weed,  &c  to  a  great  extent 
of  country.  Its  southern  extremity  is  within  less  than  5  miles  of 
the  town  of  Galway,  into  the  sea  at  which  it  discharges  its  super- 
fluous waters ;  and  as  the  level  of  the  lough,  even  when  highest, 
b  said  to  be  only  16  feet  9  inches  above  that  of  the  sea,  it  would 
seem  that  a  canal  might  easily  be  constructed  across  the  isthmus 
between  them.  The  country  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  Lough 
Corrib  is  rugged,  wild,  and  mountainous,  but  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  it  is  comparatively  level  and  fertile. 

Lough  Mask  lies  about  3  miles  north  from  Lough  Corrib,  being 
partly  situated  in  Mayo  and  partly  in  Galway.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  and  covers  about  a  third  part  of  the  surface  covered  by  Lough 
Corrib. 

Lough  Conn  (including  Lough  Cuttin),  in  Mayo,  stretches  about 
11  miles  in  a  north  north-west  and  south  south-east  direction  ;  but  its 
greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  4  miles ;  while,  in  one  place,  the 
distance  across  is  less  than  1  mile.  It  is  navigated  by  barges.  Its 
surface  is  said  to  be  elevated  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  and  the  loughs  of  the  Shannon  already 
mentioned,  there  are  an  immense  number  of  loughs  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.  Of  these  Lough  Melvin,  in  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Exclusive  of  part  of  Lough  Ree,  there 
are,  in  Westmeath,  seven  considerable  lakes  ;  and  in  Clare,  Cavan, 
and  some  other  counties,  they  are  still  more  numerous.  Lough 
Dergh,  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  Donegal,  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  Irish  superstition.  A  small  island  in  it,  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy,  and  was  much  resorted  to  in 
the  dark  ages.  Boate,  in  his  Natural  History  (p.  75.  ed.  1652), 
says,  that  the  frauds  practised  on  the  ignorant  devotees  having  been 
detected  and  exposed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  <*  the  pilgrimage  to 
it  had  come  to  nothing,  and  had  not  since  been  undertaken."  But,  if 
sOy  the  practice  has  been  again  revived ;  for  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory 
is  at  present  annually  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  perform 
certain  religious  rites,  which  they  believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy. 
—(Ingliis  Ireland  in  IBS*,  voLii.  pp.  169—181.) 

T^e  Lakes  of  KiUamey^  more  celebrated  for  their  beauty  than  their 
extent,  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  Kerry  mountains.  They  are  3  in 
number,  but  contiguous,  and  vessels  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other. 
The  largest,  or  lower  lake,  occupies  an  area  of  about  3000  Irish  acres  ; 
its  western  shore  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Tomies  and  Glenna, 
the  former  2,150,  and  the  latter  2,090,  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  having  their  precipitous  sides  well  clothed  with  forest  trees  :  on 
the  opposite  shore  there  is  the  fine  and  striking  contrast  of  flat  land. 
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in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  are  no  fewer  than  3d  islands, 
many  of  them  extremely  picturesque,  in  the  lower  lake.  This  lake 
is,  in  some  parts,  very  deep.  Between  Glenna  Mountain  and  Ross 
Island,  the  soundings  give  42  fathoms ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
lake  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  follows  that 
its  haUom  b  202  feet  below  that  level.  The  middle  lake  occupies 
about  640  Irish  acres ;  it  lies  immediately  under  the  Fore  or  Turk 
Mountain,  elevated  about  1,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  strait  which  joins  the  middle  and  upper  lake  is  about  3  miles 
in  length,  having  in  many  places  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
river.  The  upper  lake  contains  about  720  Irish  acres.  It  lies  in  a 
hollow,  formed  by  some  of  the  most  stupendous  mountains  in  Ireland, 
among  which  are  Mangerton  and  Carran  Tual,  already  alluded  to, 
so  that  its  scenery  is  in  the  highest  degree  magnificent  and  sublime. 
<<  Here,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  Nature  assumes  her  roughest  and 
most  terrific  attire  to  astonish  the  gazing  spectator,  who,  lost  amid 
wonder  and  surprise,  thinks  he  treads  enchanted  ground ;  and,  while 
he  scarcely  knows  to  which  side  he  shall  direct  his  attention,  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  scenes  he  sees  around  him  are  not  the  effects 
of  delusion,  or  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  brain,  called  into  momentary 
existence  by  the  creative  powers  of  a  fervid  imagination.  Here 
rocks  piled  upon  rocks  rise  to  a  towering  height ;  there  one  mountain 
rears  its  head  in  succession  above  another,  and  sometimes  a  gigantic 
range  seems  to  overhang  you,  forming  a  scene  that  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.  Such  sublime  scenes  cannot  be 
beheld  but  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure  and  awe,  and  on  a  con- 
templative mind  they  must  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression."  — 
(Vol.  I.  p.  66.)  In  other  places,  however,  especially  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lower  and  middle  lakes,  the  scenery  is  of  the  softest  and 
most  agreeable  kind,  consisting  of  finely  wooded  promontories,  orna* 
mented  with  rivers  and  seats,  verdant  islands,  &c.  And  it  is  in  the 
contrast  between  these  and  whatever  is  most  wild  and  rugged  that 
we  find  the  great  charm  of  Killamey.  These  lakes  have  been  often 
described,  but  never  so  well  as  by  Mr.  Young. 

The  total  area  of  the  Irish  lakes  amounts,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith 
{anUy  p.  329.),  to  455,399  statute  acres  ;  of  which  32,474  acres  are  in 
Leinster;  44,652  in  Munster;  183,796  in  Ulster;  and  194,477  in 
Connaught. 

The  Waterfall  at  Hungra  Hill,  in  Cork,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Ancient  and  Present  State 
of  the  County  of  Cork.  <<  Not  far/'  says  he,  <*  from  Ross  Mac  Owen 
is  one  of  the  highest  and  largest  waterfalls  in  this  kingdom.  This 
cataract  is  very  visible  from  the  town  of  Bantry,  at  least  14  miles 
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distant  from  it.  The  water  is  collected  from  various  small  rivulets 
and  springs,  forming  a  large  lake  on  the  top  of  a  vast,  high,  rocky, 
and  almost  perpendicular  mountain  called  Hungra  Hill,  at  least  700 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  bay  of  Bantry.  The  water  cascades  from 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  in  a  beautiful  sheet  at  least  10  yards  broad, 
which  expands  as  it  falls ;  about  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  it 
dashes  perpendicularly  on  a  prominent  rock,  from  whence  a  mist 
arises,  almost  the  third  part  of  the  hill,  which,  in  some  particular 
stations,  the  sun's  rays  playing  upon  it  and  meeting  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  must  make  a  charming  appearance ;  these  kind  of  mists  in 
such  positions,  generally  reflecting  the  colours  of  the  iris :  hence  it 
falls  from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  has  passed  the  rugged  declivity  of 
Hungra  Hill ;  and,  before  it  joins  the  ocean,  it  has  another  fall,  cas- 
cading in  an  arch  over  a  lower  hill,  all  which  make  a  fine  sight  as  one 
sails  up  and  down  the  bay." — (Vol.1,  p.  28.,  ed.  1774.)  It  may, 
however,  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  doubts  are  entertained  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  measurements  given  by  Dr.  Smith. 

Sect.  IV.  —  Sea  Coast  and  Sea  Parts. 

Ireland  has  a  circuit  of  about  250  leagues  of  coast,  great  part 
of  which  is  deeply  indented,  particularly  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, by  arms  of  the  ocean  ;  forming  some  of  the  noblest  havens  in 
the  world.  It  is  said  to  possess,  in  all,  14  harbours  for  the  largest 
ships,  17  for  frigates,  and  from  30  to  40  for  coasting  vessels,  exclusive 
of  upwards  of  24  good  summer  roads. 

The  estuary  of  the  Shannon  is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest 
asylums  for  shipping  on  the  Irish  coast ;  but,  having  noticed  it  in  our 
account  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  we  shall  begin  our  survey  with  the 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  Shannon,  and,  proceeding  round  by  Cape 
Clear,  &c.,  complete  the  circuit  of  the  island  by  returning  to  its 
estuary. 

Inmiediately  to  the  south  of  Kerry  Head,  a  bold,  bluff,  promon- 
tory at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Shannon,  there  is  a  large  ex- 
panse of  water,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  called  Ballyheigb,  and  the 
other,  within  Machri  Point,  Tralee  Bay.  The  former  is  ver}'  dan- 
genms,  and  the  latter  by  no  means  safe  anchorage  ground ;  but  ships, 
mistaking  Kerry  Head  for  Loop  Head,  sometimes  enter  here,  to  their 
great  risk,  supposing  it  to  be  the  Shannon.  Seven  small  islands, 
called  the  Hogs,  lie  off  Machri  Point  Near  this  part  of  the  coast  are 
many  sand  hills,  formed  by  the  wind,  and  on  some  parts  the  sea  gains 
considerably.  Other  parts  of  the  Kerry  coast  are  extremely  rugged ; 
and  offer  to  the  view  some  of  t^e  highest  mountains  in  Ireland. 
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The  peninsula  of  Dingle  terminates  in   Dnnmore   Head,   in   lat. 
52®  IS'  N.,  long.  10^54'  W.,  being  the  most  westerly  point  of  Ireland, 
and,  consequently,  of  what  may  be  called  the  mainland  of  Europe. 
It  is  full  of  mountains ;  Mount  Brandon,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  is  a  noted  land  mark,  rising  above  the  rest     Brandon  Bay 
derives  its  name  from  this  hill.     Off  Dunmore  Head  lie  the  Blasquet 
islands,  13  in  number :  tradition  reports  that  the  largest  was  formerly 
joined  to  the  mainland.     The  intervening  sound  is  of  great  depth,  a 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  violence  with  which  the  currents  of  ebb 
and  flood  run  through  it     One  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  wrecked  here  in  1588.   Dingle  Bay  is  a  large  arm  of  the 
sea,  having  Dunmore  Head  at  its  northern,  and  Valentia  island  at  its 
southern,  extremity ;  stretching  inwards  to  the  bottom  of  Castlemaine 
harbour.   Dingle  harbour,  on  the  north  side  of  this  bay,  is  fit  for  small 
vessels  only,  and  these  lie  aground  on  soft  mud  at  low  water.    Ventry 
harbour,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Dingle  harbour,  is  of  easy  access,  and 
capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships ;  but  in  westerly  winds  it  is 
subject  to  heavy  squalls.     Castlemaine  harbour,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,   is  of   difficult  access;    it  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,   on  which 
there  are  only  9  feet  water.     Valentia  island,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Dingle  Bay,  has  a  very  excellent  roadstead  called  Valentia 
harbour,  between  its  north-eastern   extremity  and  Inchbeg  island. 
A  pier  has  been  constructed  here  at  Ringlass  ;  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  establish  steam-packets  from  this  place  to  New  BninsMick. 
Valentia  harbour   is   decidedly   the   best   on   the   coast  of   Kerry, 
and  is,  besides,  an  excellent  fishing  station.     The  rocks  called  the 
Skelligs,  lie  south-south-west  from  Valentia  island,  and   about  7^ 
miles  west  from  Bolus  Head.     Two  light-houses  have  been  erected 
on  the  greater  or  outermost  Skellig.     This  is  a  large,  high,  pre- 
cipitous, and  not  very  accessible  rock.      Formerly,  however,  it  was 
the  residence  of  some  monks ;  and  was,  from  its  supposed  sanctity, 
visited  by  numbers  of  pilgrims.  —  {Smith's  Kerry,  p.  113.  ed.  1774.) 

Turning  Bolus  Head,  Ballynaskellig  Bay  opens  to  the  north ;  and 
at  about  half  a  dozen  miles  from  its  eastern  extremity,  we  meet  the 
great  arm  of  the  sea  called,  with  very  little  propriety,  Kenmare  river. 
It  has  deep  water  and  clean  ground  in  almost  every  part  Kil- 
michaeloag  harbour,  on  its  south  side,  is  well  sheltered,  and  is 
capable  of  receiving  large  ships. 

After  doubling  the  peninsula  of  Bear,  having  Dursey  island  at  its 
extremity,  we  arrive  at  Bantry  Bay  in  the  county  of  Cork.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  capacious  harbours  in  Europe.  It 
stretches  inwards,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  nearly  30  miles,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  6.     Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  its 
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north-west  6ide,  is  Bear  island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
crooked  strait  about  a  mile  broad,  having  from  10  to  30  or  40  fathoms 
water,  and  affording  a  safe  retreat  for  the  largest  vessels.  Farther  up 
the  bay  is  Whiddy  island,  on  the  south  side  of  which,  nearly  opposite 
to  Bantry  town,  there  is  an  admirable  roadstead,  where  ships  lie  land- 
locked in  from  24*  to  40  feet  water.  Bear  island  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
natural  breakwater,  protecting  the  bay  from  the  south-west  winds. 
There  is  close  to  both  its  shores  a  conmderable  depth  of  water ;  it  is 
not  encumbered  by  any  shoals  or  rocks,  that  may  not  be  easily 
avoided  even  at  night ;  and  the  anchoring  ground  being  every  where 
good,  it  furnishes,  throughout  its  whole  expanse,  convenient  shelter 
and  accommodation. 

Having  no  considerable  town  on  its  shores,  which  are  wild  and 
iiigged,  nor  any  communication  with  the  interior,  this  noble  bay  is 
but  little  frequented  by  shipping.  Occasionally,  however,  it  has 
been  resorted  to  by  large  fleets,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  naval 
warfare ;  an  indecisive  action  having  been  fought  in  it  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1689,  between  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  that  conveyed 
King  James  to  Kinsale,  and  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Her- 
bert, afterwards  Earl  of  Torrington.  It  was  in  it,  also,  that  the 
French  under  Hoche  disembarked  in  1796* 

Dunmanus  Bay  is  separated  from  that  of  Bantry  by  a  narrow 
peninsula,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Sheep's  Head  ;  opposite 
to  which,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  is  Three-Castle  Head. 
This  bay  runs  about  15  miles  up  the  country :  it  is  easy  of  en- 
trance, has  deep  water,  and  good  anchorage  ground  almost  all  over  ; 
but,  being  open  to  the  western  gales,  and  so  near  Bantry  Bay,  it 
is  seldom  visited.  Two  and  a  half  miles  south  from  Three-Castle 
Head,  is  Mizen  Head,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  most  southerly 
promontory  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Notium  PromofUorium  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  this  distinction  is  due  to  Browhead,  about  2  miles  east 
from  Mizen  Head.  North-east  from  Browhead,  distant  4  miles,  is 
Crookhaven,  which,  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  observed,  would,  in  any 
other  country  except  Ireland,  and  even  finy  where  else  in  it  except 
Cork,  be  deemed  an  admirable  port.  —  {Survey  of  Britain,  vol.  i. 
p.  435.)  It  is  of  a  medium  size,  easy  of  access  ;  has  secure  anchor- 
ing ground,  and  about  3  fathoms  water  at  ebb  tide.  The  only  swell 
in  it  is  occasioned  by  the  easterly  winds,  but  it  rarely  occasions  any 
inconvenience. 

From  the  Mizen  Head  to  Cape  Clear,  the  course  is  east  by  south, 
4  leagues.  This  cape,  in  lat  51°  24'  55"  N.,  long.  9°  29'  W.,  rising 
high  above  the  sea,  u  the  southern  promontory  of  Clare  islaady  about 
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6  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  surmounted  bj 
an  excellent  light-house ;  and  is  the  point  from  which  ships  leaving 
St.  George's  Channel  for  the  westward  usually  take  their  departure, 
and  those  arriving  prefer  making  it  their  land-fall.  The  Fastnel 
rock  lies  about  6  miles  south-west  from  Cape  Clear. 

North  by  east  from  Cape  Clear,  is  Baltimore  peninsula,  forming  the 
east  side  of  a  spacious  bay,  in  which  there  are  many  islands  and  ports* 
From  Baltimore  Point  to  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  the  general  direction 
of  the  coast  is  north-east,  presenting,  in  succession,  Castlehaven  har- 
bour, Glandore  harbour,  Ross  Bay,  Clonakilty  Bay,  and  Courtmascherrj 
Bay ;  none  of  which,  however,  are  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  The  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  narrow  peninsulated  pro- 
montory, at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  light^bouse,  has  on  its  east 
side  the  entrance  to  Kinsale  harbour.  This  safe  and  excellent  port 
is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Bandon,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a 
bar  with  12  feet  water  at  ebb  tide.  At  the  anchorage  within  the  bar, 
off  Cove  or  a  little  higher  up,  there  are,  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water 
within  half  a  cable*s  length  of  the  shore. 

From  Kinsale,  the  coast  sweeps  round  by  the  north-east  to  Moun- 
tain Head,  opposite  to  which  is  Poole  Head,  the  two  extremities  of 
the  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Cork  harbour.  Roche's  Point,  a 
bold  headland,  on  which  a  light-house  was  erected  in  1817,  marks 
the  eastern  side  of  the  fair  way  into  the  port.  The  entrance,  which 
is  deep  and  narrow,  is  guarded^by  Fort  Camden  on  the  west,  and  Fort 
Carlisle  on  the  east,  side.  With  a  leading  wind,  men-of-war  may  enter 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  without  regard  to  the  tide.  Within,  the  har« 
bour  stretches  out  into  a  magnificent  basin,  interspersed  with  several 
islands,  land-locked  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  the 
entire  navy  of  England.  Cork  itself  is  situated  at  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  harbour,  on  the  river  Lee,  and  is  accessible  only  by 
vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons  burden ;  so  that  Cove,  a  thriving 
town  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Island,  fronting  the  grand  basin,  is 
the  proper  emporium  of  the  harbour.  Besides  the  forts  at  the  en« 
trance,  it  is  farther  protected  by  fortifications  constructed  on  Spike 
and  Hawlboline,  two  small  islands  opposite  Cove.  Ships  of  the 
largest  class  come  close  to  the  quays ;  the  anchorage  is  excellent ; 
nor  is  it  possible,  indeed,  to  imagine  a  finer  port.  During  war, 
Cork  harbour  is  the  principal  rendezvous  for  the  West  India  fleets* 
The  city  has  always  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  victualling  trade ; 
but  Waterford  has  now  taken  the  lead  as  a  commercial  emporium. 

Leaving  Cork,  the  coast  trends  north-easterly  to  Youghall,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blackwater.  The  sea  has  evidently  encroached  on 
the  shore  in  its  vicinity,  the  beach  at  low  water  mark  being  a  bog 
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covered  with  sea  sand,  under  which  are  found  the  remains  of  trees. 
Youghall  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  immediately  within  its 
mouth.  At  ebb  tide  there  are  only  4  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  IS 
feet  at  high  water  neap  tides.  Generally,  therefore,  it  is  not  accessi- 
ble to  ships  drawing  more  than  12  feet  water.  —  (See  antCy  p.  337.) 

From  Youghall  the  coast  of  Waterford  runs  east  to  Ram  Head, 
and  then  north-east  to  Mine  Head  and  Helwick  Head.  North  and 
west  of  the  latter  are  Dungarvan  Bay  and  harbour.  At  the  town  of 
Dungarvan  there  are  only  9  feet  water  at  springs ;  and  the  anchoring 
ground  in  the  bay  is  narrow  and  indifferent 

About  20  miles  east  from  Dungarvan  is  Tramore  Bay,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  places  on  the  Irish  coast  In  hazy  weather  it  is 
sometimes  mistaken  by  ships  for  Waterford  harbour ;  most  of  those 
that  have  fallen  into  this  error  having  been  wrecked  on  its  inhospit- 
able shores.  The  flood  sets  with  great  force  into  the  bay :  the  winds 
from  the  south  south-east  round  to  the  west  south-west  also  throw 
in  a  heavy  sea ;  and,  as  the  ground  is  foul  and  rocky,  the  only  chance 
of  escape,  for  a  vessel  embayed  under  such  circumstances,  consists  in 
her  being  able  to  run  ashore  on  the  north-west  coast  Conspicuous 
beacons  have  been  erected  on  Newton  and  Branstown  heads,  on  the 
west  and  east  extremities  of  the  bay ;  and  ships  in  passing  ought  to 
keep  a  good  offing,  least,  by  getting  entangled  in  the  tide,  they  be 
drawn  on  to  almost  certain  destruction. 

About  5  miles  east  from  Branstown  Head  is  Red  Point,  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Waterford  harbour.  Hook  Head,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  opposite  shore  of  the  harbour,  is  surmounted  by  a 
conspicuous  light-house.  The  distance  across  is  about  2  miles.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  about  a  mile  within  Red  Point,  is 
the  artificial  port  of  Dunmore.  It  has  a  lengtliened  pier,  and  is  the 
station  of  the  steam  packets  that  ply  between  Milford  Haven,  Bristol, 
and  Waterford  harbour.  The  city  of  Waterford  and  the  town  of 
New  Ross  lie,  the  former  on  the  river  Suir,  15  miles  from  sea,  and 
the  latter  on  the  Barrow,  nearly  20  miles  inland.  Such  is  the  depth 
of  water  in  thb  excellent  harbour  that,  as  already  mentioned,  vessels 
of  500  tons  burden  ascend  to  Waterford,  and  at  low  water,  lie  afloat 
in  the  river  opposite  the  city.  —  (See  antCy  p.  337.) 

Camsore  Point,  the  southern  headland  of  the  east  coast  of  Ireland, 
bears  from  Hook  Head  east  by  north,  distant  about  27  miles.  The 
intervening  coast  has  no  good  harbours,  and  is  fenced  by  several 
dangerous  rocks  and  islands.  A  light  vessel  is  moored  off  Con- 
ingbeg,  the  most  southerly  of  these  rocks  or  islets,  nearly  8  miles 
from  shore. 

About  7  miles  east  by  north  from  Carnsore  Point  is  the  Tuscar,  a 
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remarkable  rock,  elevated  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water.  A  light-house,  modelled  on  that  of  the  Eddystone,  has  been 
erected  on  this  rock,  which  not  only  warns  the  mariner  of  his  ap- 
proach to  it,  but  of  the  still  more  dangerous  sunken  rocks  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

North-west  from  the  Tuscar  rock,  distant  about  l^  miles,  is  the 
entrance  to  Wexford  harbour.  It  is  spacious,  but  shallow,  encum- 
bered with  shifting  sands,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  From  Wex- 
ford to  Dublin  Bay  there  is  not  a  single  tolerable  port ;  and  the  coast 
is  fenced  throughout  by  dangerous  banks,  particularly  off  Arklow. 
The  limits  of  Dublin  Bay  are  Dalkey  Island  on  the  south,  and 
Howth  Head  on  the  north,  about  6  miles  apart.  The  south  shore 
rises  like  an  amphitheatre  towards  the  lofty  mountains  of  Wicklow ; 
the  north  shore  being  lower  and  more  level,  except  at  its  extremity 
formed  by  the  head.  The  bay  is  exposed  to  the  easterly  gales,  and 
there  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  only  6  feet  water 
at  ebb  tide.  In  the  view  of  lessening  this  bar,  and  obtaining  a 
greater  depth  of  water  by  preventing  the  current  of  the  Liffey  from 
diffusing  itself  over  the  banks  called  the  Bulls,  a  wall  has  been  built 
along  its  southern  side  projecting  many  yards  into  the  bay,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  battery  ;  but  this  expensive  erection  has  not  proved  to 
be  of  any  material  utility.  And,  in  order  to  afford  an  asylum  to  large 
ships  using  the  port,  a  pier  harbour  has  been  constructed,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  at  Dunleary  or  Kingstown,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  bay,  without  the  bar,  within  which  the  largest  ships  may  lie  in 
safety  in  from  2^  to  4  fathoms  water.  A  communication  by  a  rail- 
road has  been  established  between  Kingstown  and  Dublin,  which 
must  go  far  to  render  the  former  the  port  of  the  latter.  Immense 
sums  have  also  been  expended  on  the  construction  of  a  har- 
bour to  the  north  of  Howth  Head,  opposite  to  the  little  island  called 
Ireland's  Eye.  Here  the  mails  to  and  from  Holyhead  are  despatched 
and  received ;  but  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  large 
ships  riding  in  the  harbour  at  ebb  tide.  Spring  tides  rise  in  Dublin 
Bay  12  feet,  and  neap  tides  6  feet;  so  that  ships  of  16  or  17  feet 
draught  may  sail  into  the  harbour  at  high  water  springs,  and  those  of 
12  feet  draught  at  high  water  neaps. 

Dunany  Point,  in  Louth,  bears  from  Howth  Head  north  by  west, 
distant  about  10  leagues.  In  the  intermediate  coast  is  Drogheda, 
already  referred  to  (antiy  p.  339.),  and  some  other  tide  havens,  but 
no  good  harbour.  Between  Dunany  Point  on  the  south,  and  Cooley 
Point  on  the  north  side,  lies  the  extensive  bay  of  Dundalk.  It  u 
generally  shallow ;  and  mostly,  indeed,  dries  at  low  water. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Cooley  Point  is  Greenore  Point,  the 
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south-western  extremity  x)f  Carlingford  Lough,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
stretching  north-west  to  Narrow-w^ter,  below  Newry.  It  is  about  2 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  across  which  is  a  bar  with  only  9  feet  water 
over  it  at  low  spring  ebbs,  so  that  it  is  available  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  tide.  Light-houses  have  been  erected  on  each  side  the 
entrance  to  the  bay. 

The  shores  on  the  north  side  of  Carlingford  Lough,  and  round  to 
Dundrum,  are  bold  and  precipitous,  the  Moume  mountains  coming 
down  close  to  the  water's  edge. 

.  From  Dundrum  Bay,  on  which  are  some  fishing  havens,  the  coast 
runs  north  by  east  to  Lough  Strangford,  having  Killard  Point  at  the 
western,  and  Bally  quintin  Point  at  the  eastern,  extremity  of  its  em- 
bouchure. The  channel  leading  to  the  Lough  is  about  6  miles  in 
length,  when  it  expands  into  a  very  large  basin,  extending  north  to 
Newton  Ardes,  about  15  miles,  and  having  a  mean  breadth  of  5  or  6 
miles.  It  is  well  sheltered,  has  deep  water,  and  the  anchoring 
ground  is  good. 

According  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  surveyed  the  coasts  of  Ireland  by 
order  of  the  Admiralty,  there  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  to  Lough  Strang- 
ford with  only  12  feet  water  at  ebb  tide;  and  a  recent  authority,  Captain 
Mudge,  says  that  with  a  weather  tide  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence 
over  the  bar  except  at  slack  water.  —  (Norie*s  Sailing  Directions  for 
St,  George's  Channel^  SfCy  p.  87.)  But  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  engineer,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
survey  and  valuation  of  Ireland,  in  1824^  stated  that  he  had  sounded 
the  entrance,  and  found  5  fathoms  water  over  the  place  where  the 
bar  is  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty  charts  I  It  is,  indeed,  clear,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  ebb  tide  runs  out  of  the  lough,  that  no 
bar,  unless  it  consisted  of  rocks  or  other  very  solid  matter,  could 
exist  in  its  mouth.  The  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  some  sunken  rocks 
on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  are  the  only  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  they  are  considerable  enough  to  make  the  bay  be  shunned 
by  all  strangers.  —  (Min.  of  Evidence^  p.  92.) 

North  by  east,  about  2  leagues  from  Ballyquintin  Point,  is  the 
South  Rock,  one  of  a  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks  lying  off  Kerry 
Point     A  light^house  has  been  erected  on  it. 

From  Kerry  Point  the  coast  runs  north,  inclining  a  little  to  the 
west,  to  Donaghadee.  Its  harbour  is  naturally  very  indifferent ;  but, 
owing  to  the  importance  of  its  situation,  which  is  the  best  for  the 
despatch  and  reception  of  the  mails  to  and  from  Port  Patrick,  large 
sums  have  been  expended  on  its  improvement,  and  it  is  now  rendered 
a  pretty  good  pier  harbour. 
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The  Copeland  Islands  lie  about  2  miles  north  north-east  firom 
Donaghadee.     A  light-house  is  erected  on  one  of  the  most  northerly. 

This  light-house  serves  to  mark  the  entrance  to  Belfast  Lough. 
This  considerable  arm  of  the  sea  lies  between  Nouthead  in  Down, 
and  Blackhead  in  Antrim,  about  8  miles  apart,  whence  it  extends  aa 
far  inwards  as  Belfast,  situated  at  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  of 
easy  access,  and  has,  in  many  places,  good  anchorage.  But  the 
water  shoals  before  it  reaches  Belfast,  so  that  large  vessels  can  only 
come  up  with  the  flood  tide.  Carrickfergus  lies  on  the  north  shore 
of  Belfast  Lough,  near  Kilroot  Point 

To  the  geologbt,  the  coast  of  Antrim  is  the  most  interesting  in 
Ireland.  It  u  generally  bold  and  precipitous,  consisting  in  several 
places,  particularly  at  Fair  Head,  Bengore  Head,  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way, &c.,  of  vast  masses  of  basaltic  columns.  With  the  exception  of 
Larne  Lough,  fenced  from  the  sea  by  the  narrow  and  lofty  peninsula 
called  Magee  Island,  it  has  no  good  harbour.  Fair  Head,  the 
RobogdiumPronunUorium  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Antrim  and  of  Ireland,  is  elevated,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Messrs.  Playfair  and  Jardine,  631  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 
It  presents  a  vast  mass  of  rude,  eoarse,  columnary  stones,  some  of 
them  being  above  280  feet  in  length ;  and  at  the  base  of  these  gigantic 
columns  lies  a  wild  waste  of  natural  ruins,  of  an  enormous  size, 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  tumbled  down  from  their 
foundation  by  storms  or  some  more  powerful  operations  of  nature. 
A  savage  wildness  characterizes  this  great  promontory,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  ocean  rages  with  uncommon  fury.  Scarcely  a  single 
mark  of  vegetation  has  yet  crept  over  the  hard  rock,  to  diversify  its 
colouring ;  but  one  uniform  greyness  clothes  the  scene  all  around.  — « 
(HamilUm's  Letters  an  the  Coast  of  Antrim^  12mo.  ed.  p.  96.)  North 
by  east  from  Fair  Head,  distant  about  3  miles,  is  the  crescent-shaped 
island  of  Rachlin  or  Ragherry,  the  Ricina  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  5  or  6 
miles  long,  but  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
shores  are  steep  and  rocky ;  but  there  is  deep  water  all  round.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  similar  to  the  fata  morgana^  is  often 
observed  in  the  strait  that  separates  this  island  from  the  mainland. 

From  Fair  Head  the  coast  bends  inwards  to  Ballycastle^  a  harbour 
fit  only  for  small  vessels ;  and  thence  north-west  to  Ballintoy  Head, 
about  5  miles  west  by  north  firom  which  is  Bengore  Head.  This 
remarkable  promontory  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  capes.  Of  these 
the  most  perfect  and  striking  is  Pleaskin.  <<  Its  summit,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  ^  is  covered  with  a  thin  grassy  sodf 

*  Dubordieu*8  Surrey  of  Antrun,  p.  48* 
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under  which  lies  the  nataral  rock,  having  generally  a  uniform  hard 
surface,  somewhat  cracked  and  shivered.  At  the  depth  of  10  or  12 
feet  from  the  summit,  this  rock  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  tendency, 
and  forms  a  range  of  massy  pillars  of  basalt,  which  stand  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  presenting  in  the  sharp  face  of  the  pro- 
montory, the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  gallery  or  colonnade  of 
upward  of  60  feet  in  height 

<<  This  colonnade  is  supported  on  a  solid  base  of  coarse,  black,  ir- 
regular rock,  near  60  feet  thick,  abounding  in  blebs  and  airholes ; 
but  though  comparatively  irregular,  it  may  be  evidently  observed 
to  affect  a  peculiar  figure,  tending,  in  many  places,  to  run  into  regular 
forms,  resembling  the  shooting  of  salts  and  many  other  substances 
during  a  hasty  crystallisation. 

"  Under  this  great  bed  of  stone  stands  a  second  range  of  pillars, 
between  40  and  50  feet  in  height,  less  gross  and  more  sharply 
defined  than  those  of  the  upper  story,  many  of  them,  on  a  close  view, 
emulating  even  the  neatness  of  the  columns  in  the  Giants'  Causeway. 
This  lower  range  is  borne  on  a  layer  of  red  ochre  stone,  which  serves 
as  a  relief  to  show  it  to  great  advantage. 

<<  These  two  admirable  natural  galleries,  together  with  the  inter- 
jacent mass  of  irregular  rock,  form  a  perpendicular  height  of  170 
feet;  from  the  base  of  which,  the  promontory,  covered  with  rock 
and  grass,  slopes  down  to  the  sea^  for  the  space  of  200  feet  more, 
making  in  all  a  mass  of  near  400  feet  in  height,  which  in  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  colouring,  in  elegance  and  novelty  of  arrangement, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  its  objects,  cannot  readily  be 
rivalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  present  known."  —  (^Letters  on 
the  Coast  of  Antrim^  12mo.  ed.  p.  91.) 

Proceeding  westward  from  Bengore  Head,  we  very  soon  fall  in  with 
the  Giants'  Causeway.  This  extraordinary  basaltic  promontory  con- 
sbts  of  three  distinct  piers  or  quays,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  full  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chief 
pier  is  seen  at  low  water  extending  above  1,000  feet  in  length,  and 
the  others  not  quite  so  much.  They  consist  of  polygonal  stone 
pillars,  from  40  to  55  feet  long,  having  from  3  to  8  sides ;  but  those 
having  6  sides  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  surface  formed  by 
the  summits  of  the  pillars  is  smooth,  and  the  joints  so  close  that  the 
blade  of  a  knife  can  hardly  be  introduced  into  them.  The  pillars 
are  divided  into  segments,  admirably  fitted  to  each  other,  varying 
from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  At  Fair  Head  and  Bengore  Head, 
the  columns  are  higher ;  but  their  angles  are  not  so  sharp,  and  they 
are  altogether  of  a  coarser  texture  than  those  of  the  Giants*  Cause- 
way.    The  same  sort  of  basaltic  columns,  though  of  a  less  perfect 
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form,  extend  along  the  coast  for  several  miles,  and,  being  sometimes 
detached  from  the  shore,  have  at  a  distance  the  most  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. Rachlin  Island  contains  similar  columns :  they  extend  a 
good  way  inland. 

From  the  Giants'  Causeway  the  coast  continues  bold  and  rocky, 
till  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Bann ;  but  it  then  becomes  low 
and  flat,  and  continues  so  nearly  to  the  magnificent  headland  of 
Magilligan,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle.  This  is  an 
immense  oval  basin,  16  miles  long,  and  from  9  to  10  in  breadth. 
At  its  mouth,  between  Magilligan  Point  and  Green  Castle,  it  is  con- 
tracted to  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  having,  on  the  west  side,  from 
8  to  10  fathoms  water.  On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  there  is 
a  large  sand  bank  called  the  Tuns,  over  which  the  sea  sometimes 
beats  with  much  violence.  Within,  the  Lough  is  a  good  deal  encum- 
bered with  shoals :  the  deepest  water  is  along  the  west  side  ;  vessels 
of  400  tons  or  upwards  may  ascend  the  Lough  and  the  Foyle  as  far 
as  Derry.  On  the  whole,  however,  its  navigation  is  rather  con- 
tracted and  diflicult,  and  requires  considerable  attention. 

The  coast  of  Donegal  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  dreary.  Its 
northern  extremity,  Malin  Head,  in  lat  SS""  22'  N.,  long.  7°  23'  30"'  W., 
is  the  most  northerly  land  in  Ireland.  Leaving  this  point,  the  coast 
turns  southerly  into  the  capacious  inlet  known  by  the  name  of 
Lough  Swilly,  supposed  to  be  the  Argita  of  Ptolemy.  Donaff 
Head  is  its  eastern,  and  Fannet  Point,  crowned  with  a  lighthouse, 
its  western,  extremity.  From  its  mouth  it  extends  nearly  25  miles 
into  the  interior.  It  is  a  fine  basin  :  the  water  is  deep ;  and  opposite 
to  Buncranagh,  on  its  eastern  side,  is  a  roadstead  where  the  largest 
men-of-war  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety.  But  this  capacious  haven, 
which  might  shelter  half  the  fleets  of  Europe,  has  hardly  even  a 
considerable  village  on  its  shores,  and  is  seldom  visited  by  ships. 
From  Lough  Swilly  round  to  the  bay  of  Donegal  the  coast  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays,  and  is  in  several  places  fenced  with  islands. 
Killybegs  Bay,  on  the  south-west  shore  of  Donegal,  has  a  narrow 
entrance,  but  it  is  free  from  danger,  even  for  ships  of  any  burden, 
which,  when  in,  lie  in  safety  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water.  Done- 
gal Bay  is  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  lying  between  St.  John's  Cape 
on  the  north-west,  and  Mullachmore  Point,  in  Sligo,  on  the  south- 
west It  contains  within  its  expanse  several  harbours  and  creeks, 
of  which  Donegal  and  Ballyshannon  are  the  principal,  but  neither 
is  accessible  to  large  vessels. 

Sligo  Bay  is  capacious.  The  harbour  of  Sligo  lies  to  the  east  of 
Coney  Island.     A  pier  has  lately  been  erected  outside  the  bar ;  and, 
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though  rather  troublesome  of  access,  the  port  is  now  a  very  tolerable 
one,  and  its  trade  and  shipping  are  both  rapidly  increasing. 

From  Sligo  Bay  the  codst  runs  nearly  due  west  as  far  as  Erris 
Head,  the  north-western  extremity  of  Mayo ;  but  it  has  no  harbour 
of  consequence  with  the  exception  of  Killala  Bay  and  Broadhaven ; 
the  former  shallow  and  fit  only  for  small  craft,  and  the  latter,  though 
deep,  confined  and  open  to  the  north. 

At  Erris  Head  the  coast  takes  a  southerly  direction.  Within  the 
narrow  peninsula,  called  the  Mullet,  is  Blacksod  Bay,  opening  to  the 
south,  and  stretching  northwards  about  10  miles.  It  has  water  suffi- 
cient to  float  the  largest  ships ;  but  the  shelter  b  indifferent 

To  the  south  of  Blacksod  Bay  is  Achill  Island,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow,  shallow  strait.  Clew  Bay  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  this  island.  It  is  a  large  rhomboidal -shaped  sheet  of  water, 
the  violence  of  the  heavy  seas  thrown  in  from  the  west  being  broken 
by  Clare  Island,  lying  in  its  mouth.  Its  mean  depth  is  about  15 
fethoms ;  and  its  east  end  is  studded  with  a  vast  number  of  islands. 
Newport  and  Westport,  both  recently  founded  and  increasing  towns, 
are  situated,  the  former  on  the  south-east,  and  the  latter  on  the 
north-east,  comer  of  the  bay. 

The  coast  of  Galway  is  rugged  in  the  extreme,  being  every  where 
indented  with  arms  of  the  sea.  Roundstone  Bay,  Birterbuy  Bay, 
Kilkerrin  Bay,  &c,  on  the  Connamara  and  Moycullen  coast,  have 
all,  particularly  the  first,  deep  water,  and  excellent  accommodation 
for  the  largest  ships ;  but  they  are  rarely  visited  except  by  fishing 
boats. 

The  great  arm  of  the  sea  called  Galway  Bay  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  Galway,  on  the  south  by  Clare,  and  on  the  west, 
where  it  opens  to  the  Atlantic,  it  is  protected  by  a  natural  break 
water  formed  by  the  south  isles  of  Arran,  which  extend  north-west 
and  south-east,  about  a  dozen  miles  across  its  mouth.  There  are  2 
entrances  to  the  bay,  1  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south, 
of  the  islands ;  the  first  b  somewhat  dangerous  from  shoals  and 
rocks,  but  the  latter  is  free,  safe,  and  open.  There  are  many  har- 
bours and  inlets  within  this  spacious  bay.  The  town  of  Galway  is 
situated  at  its  north-western  extremity.  A  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  on  one  of  the  isles  of  Arran ;  and  another  on  Mutton  Island, 
ofi^  Galway  harbour.  At  present  (1835)  floating  docks  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  and  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  are  being 
formed  at  the  town  of  Galway :  when  completed,  they  will  add  con- 
considerably  to  its  importance  as  a  commercial  mart 

From  Black  Head  in  Galway  Bay  the  coast  of  Clare  trends  south- 
west to  Loop  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.     It  is  destitute 
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of  any  good  harbour ;  and  vessels  embayed  between  Hag's  Head  on 
the  north,  and  Ballard's  Point  on  the  south,  or  in  what  is  called 
Malbay,  have  but  little  chance  of  escaping  shipwreck. 

Principal  Headlands  and  Places  on  the  Coast  of  Ireland,  with  the  Latitude  and 

Longitude,  as  given  by  the  best  Authorities. 


PLACES. 

Lat 

Long. 

o       /      // 

o     f      n 

Kerry  Head              -                - 

52  30    ON. 

9  52    0  W. 

Dunmore  Head        -                    -                - 

52  IS    0 

10  19  30 

Brea  Head  (Valentia  Island) 

52     2     0 

10  16  30 

Crow  Head                -              - 

51  33     0 

10     9    0 

Brow  Head                    -            - 

51  26     0 

9  44     0 

Cape  Clear          -                    ... 

51  24  55 

9  29     0 

Old  Head  of  Klnsale 

51  35    0 

8  31     0 

Cork        -                  -                  -                - 

51  53  54 

8  30     0 

Yoiighall           .                    ... 

51  57     0 

7  51     0 

Hook  Tower  Lighthouse 

52     8     0 

6  55    0 

Waterford            ... 

52  16    0 

7     7     0 

Camsore  Point                 -             - 

52  12     0 

6  16  SO 

WicklowHead        -              ... 

52  58  22 

5  58     0 

Dublin                 -            -                .            - 

53  21   30 

6  17     0 

Kemy  Point  (Down)          ... 

54  22     0 

5  27  SO 

Belfast        ... 

54  35     0 

5  56    0 

Fair  Head        -                -                -            - 

55  14     0 

6     3  30 

Bengore  Head         .                 . 

55  16  10 

6  23  20 

MaUn  Head            .            -                .        - 

55  22     0 

7  23  SO 

Bloody  Farland  Point                ... 

55     8     0 

8  17     0 

TiUen  Head            ... 

54  38     0 

8  43     0 

Sligo            ...               .            . 

54  22     0 

8  22     0 

ErrisHead                 ... 

54  19     0 

9  57     0 

Achill  Head 

54     0     0 

10  11     0 

Slyne  Head          -            .                    -        . 

53  25     0 

10  12     0 

Galway        .... 

53  16     0 

9     0     0 

Loop  Head           -                 ... 

52  37     0 

9  53     0 

Sect.  V.     Soily  Bogsy  Sfc. 

Soil.  —  There  is  in  Ireland  a  considerable  diversity  of  soil,  but  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  England.  It  has  little  clay  soil,  meaning  hj 
that  term  such  clays  as  are  found  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Surrey ;  that  is,  soils  of  uncommon  strength, 
stubbornness,  tenacity,  and  retentiveness.  Sandy  soils  are  also  rare 
in  Ireland ;  and  there  are  no  chalky  soils,  or  such  as  abound  in  Surrey^ 
Sussex,  Hants,  Wilts,  &c. 

The  prevalent  soil  of  Ireland  is  a  species  of  loamy  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  In  the  county  of  Tyrone,  it  is  so  strong  as  to  make 
good  bricks ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  comparatively  light,  and  is 
in  most  places  rather  shallow.  The  rockiness  of  the  soil  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Young  as  the  thing  which  struck  him  most  in  the  appearance 
of  Ireland.     Indeed,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  kingdom  rests  on 
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a  stratum  of  rock.  In  some  large  districts  it  is  every  where  appearing 
upon  the  surface ;  and  where  the  soil  is  richest,  as  in  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Meath,  Roscommon,  &c.,  rock  is  uni- 
formly met  with  at  no  great  depth.  Much  of  this  rock  is  limestone, 
a  circumstance  which  contributes  most  materially  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  In  most  countries  so  shallow  a  soil  would 
be  accompanied  by  great  sterility ;  but  in  Ireland  the  moisture  of 
the  climate  renders  it  conducive  to  abundance.  ''  If,*'  says  Mr.  Young, 
*^  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays  of  England  as  falls  upon  the  rocks 
of  her  sister  island,  they  could  not  be  cultivated.  But  the  rocks  here 
are  clothed  with  verdure  ;  those  of  limestone,  with  only  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  mould,  have  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  turf  imaginable." — 
(Tour  in  Ireland,  part  ii.  p.  3.  ^to  ed.) 

The  friable  and  sandy  loam,  which  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soil  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Roscommon^  Meath,  Longford,  &c,  is, 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  equal  to  any  land  in  Europe.  Its  fer- 
tility is  such  that  it  is  not  materially  injured  by  the  miserable  system 
of  cultivation  practised  upon  it.  If  preserved  clean,  it  will  yield  an 
almost  endless  series  of  com  crops.  "  It  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
grazing  and  tillage,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  seldom  experiences 
too  wet  or  too  dry  a  season.  The  richness  of  the  land,  in  some  of 
the  vales,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  deposits  of  soil  carried  thither 
from  the  upper  grounds  by  the  rains.  The  subsoil  is  calcareous, 
80  that  the  very  richest  manure  is  thus  spread  over  the  land  below, 
without  subjecting  the  farmer  to  any  labour." —  (  Wakefield's  Irelandy 
vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

The  famous  pastures,  called  the  carcasses  or  caucasses,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus,  are  not  surpassed  by  the  best  in 
Lincolnshire. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  divisions  of  soil  is  that  formed  by  the 
Barrow.  To  the  west  of  that  river  limestone  is  met  with  in  abun- 
dance, whereas  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  throughout  the  counties  of 
Wexford  and  Wicklow.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  limestone 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow  is  the  best  in  Ireland.  In  the  county 
of  Waterford  there  is  no  limestone  north  of  the  Blackwater. 

In  point  of  natural  fertility,  Mr.  Young  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Ireland  is,  acre  for  acre,  superior  to  England ;  and  in  this  view 
of  the  matter  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Newenham  and  Mr.  Curwcn. 
Mr.  Wakefield  is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion.  At  all  events  it  is 
certain  that,  including  bogs,  the  proportion  of  waste  land  is  much 
larger  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  And  though  it  were  conceded,  as 
we  believe  it  must  be,  that  the  cultivated  land  of  Ireland  is  superior 
to  that  of  England,  it  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  contended  that  this 
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superiority  is  such  as  to  make  up  for  the  greater  extent  of  waste  and 
barren  land  in  the  former. 

All  that  portion  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  which  rests  on  a  calcareous 
and  rocky  subsoil  never  deteriorates,  but,  when  let  alone,  rapidly 
improves,  and  clothes  itsejf  with  the  finest  herbage.  —  (Netaenham  an 
the  Natural  and  Political  Circumstances  of  Irelandy  p.  82.)  This 
quality  of  the  soil  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  mischievous 
practice,  so  common  in  Ireland,  of  cropping  land  till  it  be  completely 
exhausted,  and  then  leaving  it  to  itself  to  recruit  In  most  countries, 
an  abuse  of  this  sort  would  be  so  very  fatal  that  it  could  not  long 
exist  on  any  very  large  scale.  But  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Irish 
soil  is  such  that,  however  exhausted,  the  land  is  sure,  if  let  alone  for 
a  very  few  years,  to  recover  its  pristine  richness,  when  it  is  again 
subjected  to  the  same  abusive  treatment 

"  The  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Curwen, 
^'  enables  the  husbandman  to  proceed  in  a  manner  which,  if  pursued 
in  England,  would  long  ago  have  made  that  garden  a  desert  A.  cen- 
tury ago  Swift  complained  of  the  ruinous  custom  of  over-cropping : 
in  later  times  it  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the 
practice  of  his  days  ;  and,  though  still  persisted  in,  there  is  no  defi- 
ciency of  produce." —  (Lettersy  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

Bogs,  —  The  greatest  drawback  on  the  fertility  of  Ireland  is  the 
vast  extent  of  the  bogs  with  which  her  surface  is,  in  many  places, 
covered.  These  bogs  consist  •*  of  moist  vegetable  matter,  covered 
more  or  less  with  unproductive  vegetables,  and  containing  a  great 
deal  of  stagnant  water."  Some  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  wet  than 
others.  They  vary  also  in  depth,  consistency,  &c.  The  colour 
of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is,  for  the  most  part, 
reddish,  whence  they  are  usually  called  red  hogs.  Exclusive  of  the 
red  or  flat  bogs,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mountains  of 
Ireland  are  covered  with  peaty  or  bog  soil ;  and  hence  the  term 
mountain  bogs. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1809  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the 
practicability  of  draining  and  cultivating  them.  These  gentlemen 
drew  up  some  Reports,  illustrated  by  plans  and  sections,  and  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  subjects  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate.  In  their  First  Report  the  Commissioners 
observe,  that  if  2  lines  were  drawn,  1  from  Wicklow  Head  to 
Galway,  and  another  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo,  the  intervening 
space  would  comprise  about  ^ths  of  the  flat  red  bogs  in  the  island, 
excluding  those  less  than  500  acres.  This  great  belt  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  Shannon ;  the  division  to  the  west  of  that  river 
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containing  more  than  double  the  extent  of  bog  that  ia  contained  in 
the  division  to  the  east.  The  Commissioners  further  state,  that  if 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  mountain  bogs  and  flat  bogs  of  less 
than  500  acres,  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  20  parts^  about  17  of 
them  will  be  included  within  the  great  belt,  or  zone,  already  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  12  to  the  westward  and  5  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon ; 
and,  of  the  3  remaining  parts,  2  will  lie  to  the  south,  and  1  to  the 
north,  of  this  belt  Most  of  the  bogs  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Shannon,  and  which  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  King's  and 
Queen's  counties,  and  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  This,  however,  is  not  one  great 
morass :  on  the  contrary,  the  bogs  so  called  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  being  often  separated  by  ridges  of  dry  ground, 
with  their  waters  flowing  to  different  rivers.  In  general  it  may  be 
said,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  bogs  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon, 
so  much  as  2  Irish  miles  distant  from  the  upland  and  cultivated 
districts.  —  (1^^  Report,  p.  4'.) 

In  their  Fourth  Report  (printed  28th  April,  181 4,  p.  16.)  the  Com- 
missioners state  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  surveys,  that 
<<  the  extent  of  peat  soil  in  Ireland  exceeds  2,830,000  English  acres, 
of  which,  at  least,  1,576,000  consist  of  flat  red  bog;  and  that  the 
remaining  1,255,000  acres  form  the  covering  of  mountains." 

Cultivation  of  the  Bogs.  —  Considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  bogs 
of  Ireland,  their  drainage  and  cultivation  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
national  importance.  Almost  all  the  engineers  employed  by  the 
parliamentary  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  accom- 
plished at  no  very  heavy  expense.  The  bogs  are  generally,  indeed, 
at  such  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  to  allow  of  drains 
being  cut  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  permit  the  escape  even  of  the 
bottom  water.  But  the  Commissioners  observe,  that  "  the  bogs  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  and  are  completely  saturated  with 
water."  Although,  therefore,  a  vent  were  made  for  the  bottom  water, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  water  held  in  suspension  by  the  bog  would 
also  be  carried  off*.  On  the  contrary,  experience  shows  that,  when 
drains  are  cut  through  a  bog,  though  at  no  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  the  intermediate  portion  continues  nearly  as  wet  as  ever. 
But  supposing  that  this  apparently  insuperable  difficulty  were  over- 
come, and  that  the  bogs  were  completely  drained,  still  we  have  to 
inquire  whether  any  advantageous  result  would  follow.  According 
to  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  drainage  of  the  bogs  would  render  them  '<  masses 
of  dry  inert  vegetable  matter ;  and,  unless  some  means  were  discovered 
of  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  one  might  as  well 
attempt  to  cultivate  an  immense  woolpack.     The  fact  is,  that,  in  the 
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present  state  of  bogs,  nothing  but  a  covering  of  earth,  clay,  marl, 
or  limestone  and  gravel,  will  do  any  good ;  and  this  can  be  applied 
better  without  large  surface  drains  (recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners) than  with  them," — (^Account  qflrelandy  vol.  i.  p.  105.) 

The  elaborate  estimates  given  in  the  reports  of  the  engineers  em<« 
ployed  by  the  Commissioners,  of  the  expense  of  draining  and  improv- 
ing bogs^  are  altogether  hypothetical,  and  are  entitled  to  very  little  « 
weight.  Had  a  single  extensive  bog  been  drained,  by  speculators,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  profitable  cultivation,  there  would  have  been 
some  foundation  to  go  upon.  This,  however,  has  not  been  done ; 
and,  till  it  be  done,  there  are  plainly  no  data  to  refer  to  in  relation  to 
this  subject  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  safely  placed.  We  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  we  look  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  as  impracticable.  Should  the  wealth  of  the  country  increase, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  be  gradually,  though,  we  believe,  very  slowly, 
reclaimed.  At  present,  however,  we  confess  it  appears  to  us  that 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  their  cultivation,  if  under- 
taken upon  a  great  scale,  would  be  otherwise  than  ruinous.  Even  in 
Great  Britain,  most  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  attempts  at  bog  improvement  have  been  heavy  losers.  Blair 
Drummond  moss,  in  Perthshire,  has  not  been  improved,  but  exter- 
minated. —  (See  Appendix  to  General  Report  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii. 
p.  42.)  And  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that,  in  Ireland,  the  chances  of 
loss  from  any  public  improvement  would  be  incomparably  greater. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  of  considerable  importance,  considering 
the  want  of  timber,  and  that  coal  can  only  be  used  by  the  wealthy 
classes,  in  furnishing  the  mass  of  the  people  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  chei^  fuel.  Mr.  Bicheno  remarks,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  that,  *'  the  rainy  climate  of  Ireland,  and  the  wot  occupations 
of  the  people,  with  the  nature  of  their  food,  make  a  fire  more  un« 
portant  to  them  than  to  most  others ;  and,  in  fact,  is  frequentljJthe 
substitute  for  clothing,  bedding,  and,  in  part,  shelter.  Had  it^ot 
been  for  the  bog,  the  measures  taken  in  former  times  to  extirpate 
the  nation  might  probaUy  have  succeeded;  but  the  bog  gave 
them  a  degree  of  comfort  upon  easy  terms,  and  enabled  them  to 
live  under  severe  privations  of  another  kind."  —  (Ireland  and  iis 
Economy^  p.  28.) 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement  we  may  observe,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  bogs  were  of  a  comparatively 
limited  extent,  they  have  long  been  considered  as  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  soil.  Many  of  the  smaller  ones  have,  indeed,  been 
wholly  cut  out ;  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  have^  in  conse- 
quence, been  subjected  to  considerable  privations.    Mr.  Wakefield 
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thinks  that,  owing  to  its  saving  a  great  deal  of  labour,  English  coal 
would  really  be  cheaper  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  than  turf.  But 
in  Ireland  there  is  a  glut  of  labour ;  and  we  incline  to  agree  with 
those  who  contend  that  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  time  spent  in 
cutting  and  saving  turf,  seeing  that  the  chances  are  that,  were  the 
peasantry  not  employed  in  this  way,  they  would  either  not  be  em- 
ployed at  all,  or  quite  as  unprofitably.  Mr.  Wakefield's  remark  is 
applicable  to  England,  but  not  to  Ireland. 

Sect.  VI.     Geology. 

The  geology  of  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  explored  ; 
and  part  of  its  surface,  containing  nearly  3,000,000  of  English 
acres,  is  covered  with  turf  bogs  to  the  depth  of  from  5  to  30  feet, 
which  conceal  many  of  its  mineral  treasures.  Sufficient,  how- 
ever, is  known,  to  exhibit  the  leading  features  of  the  physical 
structure,  and  mineral  geography  of  the  country.  The  outline  of 
the  geology  of  Ireland  differs  greatly  from  that  of  England.  In  the 
latter  the  alpine  primary  and  transition  districts  are  situated  on  the 
western  side,  and  the  upper  secondary  strata  occupy  the  south-eastern 
and  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  extending  from  Dorsetshire  to  the 
east  side  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  is 
on  every  side  nearly  surrounded  by  groups  and  ranges  of  primary  and 
transition  mountains,  the  inland  and  central  counties  being  com- 
paratively low,  and  composed  of  secondary  formations,  except  where 
branches  from  the  outer  alpine  ranges  run  into  them.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  very  small  extent  of  the  upper 
secondary  strata,  similar  to  what  occurs  on  the  eastern  side  of  Eng- 
land, and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Antrim  is  covered  by 
basaltic  rocks. 

For  the  convenience  of  description  we  shall  divide  the  alpine  part 
of  Ireland  into  5  districts  ;  the  southern,  the  south-eastern,  the  north- 
eastern, the  northern,  and  the  western. 

The  southern  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and 
Waterford,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
to  Waterford  Harbour ;  it  includes  also  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  The  mountains  in  this 
district  are  the  highest  in  the  island;  they  generally  run  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  in  distinct  chains  or  ridges,  of  which 
the  beds  in  the  axes  of  each  ridge  are  vertical.  On  each  side  of 
the  axes,  the  beds  dip  north  and  south,  diminishing  in  inclination  as 
they  recede  from  the  centre,  and  form  a  succession  of  troughs  be- 
tween the  different  ridges.      Towards  the  north  the  beds  decline 
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gradually,  and  finally  pass  under  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  lime- 
stone of  the  midland  counties.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  Carran 
Tual,  one  of  the  mountains  called  Macgillicudy's  Reeks,  near  the  Lake 
of  Killamey,  rises  Sj^lO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rooks 
are  principally  of  the  transition  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  greywacke, 
slate,  limestone,  and  quartz  rock ;  there  are  also  beds  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  Roofing  slate,  though  comparatively  rare,  is 
found  of  an  excellent  quality  in  the  island  of  Valentia.  The  transi- 
tion rocks  of  Kerry  and  Limerick  are  prolonged  into  Cork  and 
Waterford,  preserving  nearly  the  same  character  and  composition. 

The  limestone  in  this  district  contains  similar  organic  remains 
to  those  found  in  the  transition  limestone  in  other  countries,  such 
as  orthoceratites,  and  several  species  of  terebratula,  spirifer,  and 
productus. 

In  Clare,  the  clayslate  mountains  are  bordered  by  old  red  sand- 
stone, over  which  occur  mountain  limestone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
coal  measures ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Weaver,  the  coal  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  an  indifferent  quality.  —  (^Proceedings  of  ike 
Geological  Society ,  June^  1830.)  Mr.  Weaver  describes  the  coal  of 
the  province  of  Munster,  excepting  that  of  the  county  of  Clare,  as 
belonging  to  the  transition  series,  and  not  to  the  regular  coal  form, 
ation  above  mountain  limestone :  for  this  opinion  no  satisfactory 
evidence  was  advanced,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  coal  form- 
ation of  this  province  resembles,  both  in  its  geological  position  and 
the  nature  of  its  vegetable  fossil  remains,  the  regular  coalfields  in 
England.  The  beds  of  dry  coal,  called  anthracite,  near  Killamey, 
are  found  to  the  north  of  Tralee,  in  highly  inclined  beds  of  in- 
durated slate  and  sandstone.  This  coal  is  more  extensively  developed 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
used  for  burning  lime  :  the  collieries  of  Dromagh  have  yielded  25,000 
tons  per  annum,  worth  from  10*.  to  15*.  per  ton.  Beds  of  similar 
coal  occur  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shannon. 

In  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork  there  are  several  mines  of  copper 
and  lead.  The  mine  Allihies,  in  Cork,  discovered  in  1812,  has,  in 
some  years,  yielded  above  2,000  tons  of  copper  ore.  Besides  the  beds 
and  veins  of  ore  which  occur  in  the  rocks  in  Cork,  there  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Weaver,  a  very  general  diffusion  of  cupreous  particles  in  this 
district.  In  1812,  there  existed  a  peat  bog  on  the  east  side  of  Glendore 
Harbour,  so  much  impregnated  with  copper,  that  40  or  50  tons  of  dried 
peat^  when  burned,  yielded  1  ton  of  ashes  containing  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  copper.  The  south-eastern  primary  and  transition  district  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  Waterford  Haven  to  the  Bay  of  DuUin,  and 
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comprises  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklowy  and  part  of  the 
county  of  Dublin.  The  mountain  groups  in  this  district  range  in  a 
south-west  and  north-east  direction;  the  loftiest  summits  rising 
from  2,000  to  near  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
rarely,  indeed,  attain  the  latter  elevation ;  but  their  varied  and  pic- 
turesque outlines  give  greater  interest  to  their  appearance  than  many 
mountainous  regions  of  far  higher  altitudes  afford.  The  traveller 
who  has  seen  the  beautiful  group  of  mountains  that  partly  surrounds 
the  Bay  of  Dublin  will  admit  the  correctness  of  this  remark.  A 
range  of  primary  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  granite  and  mica  slate, 
with  some  quartz  rock,  runs  through  the  district  from  Dublin  Bay  to 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir,  on  the  south.  This 
primary  range  is  about  11  miles  in  breadth,  but  is  narrower  near 
Dublin  Bay.  Lugnaquilla,  the  highest  mountain  in  this  range,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Griffith  to  be  3,040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  height  of  the  conical  mountain  called  the  Great  Sugar  Loaf  is 
2,004  feet;  it  is  composed  of  quartz  rock.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
primary  range  is  clay-slate,  and  there  b  also  a  strip  of  clay-slate  on 
the  north-west.  The  eastern  side  of  the  granite  range  contains 
numerous  metallic  veins,  but  they  rarely  occur  on  the  western  side. 
Metallic  particles  are  stated  by  Mr.  Weaver  to  be  diffused  through 
the  quartz  rock.  The  clay-slate  contains  metallic  beds,  and  veins  of 
lead-ore  and  blende,  with  some  copper  pyrites ;  very  small  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  tin  ores  are  also  found  in  the  slate.  The  most  re- 
markable produce  of  this  district  is  alluvial  native  gold :  it  was  found 
in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain 
called  Croghan  Kinshela,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  granite 
range.  The  mountain  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  hornblende-slate 
and  clay-slate,  and  is  near  the  junction  with  granite. 

The  discovery  of  native  gold  in  the  Ballenvalley  stream,  at 
Croghan  Kinshela,  was  accidental,  and  was  at  first  kept  secret ;  but 
being  divulged,  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood flocked  in  to  gather  so  rich  a  harvest,  actually  neglecting, 
at  the  time,  the  produce  of  their  own  fields.  This  happened  about 
the  autumn  of  1790,  when  several  hundred  people  might  be  seen 
daily  assembled,  digging  and  searching  for  gold  in  the  banks  and 
bed  of  the  stream.  Soon  after,  government  determined  to  commence 
active  operations.  Regular  stream  works  were  established,  and  at 
the  period  of  the  rebellion,  in  1798,  when  the  works  were  destroyed, 
government  had  been  fully  reimbursed  for  its  advances,  the  pro- 
duce of  gold  having  defrayed  the  expenses  and  left  a  surplus  in 
hand.  In  1801,  the  operations  were  resumed,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  tlie  researches  for  the  discovery  of  auriferous  veins,  for 
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which  the  directors  conceived  they  were  justified,  by  the  following 
considerations:  —  Auriferous  veins  are  often  found  in  mountains 
adjacent  to  districts  containing  alluvial  gold.  The  gold  at  Crog-* 
han  Kinshela  occurred  in  lumps,  and  in  smaller  pieces  and  grains; 
One  piece  weighed  22  oz.,  another  18  oz.,  a  third  9  oz.,  and  a  fourth 
7  oz.  The  gold  was  found  dispersed  through  a  kind  of  stratum, 
composed  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  fragments  of  rock,  and  covered 
by  soil  which  sometimes  was  of  considerable  depth.  By  the 
operations  in  the  stream  works,  all  the  metallic  particles  were  col- 
lected in  a  concentrated  mass,  consisting  of  gold,  magnetic  iron- 
stone, iron-sand,  iron  pyrites,  specular  iron  ore,  and  brown  and 
red  ironstone,  with  fragments  of  tinstone,  wolfram,  manganese, 
and  quartz.  Several  veins  of  quartz,  in  the  mountains  adjacent, 
were  known  to  contain  magnetic  ironstone,  iron  pyrites,  copper 
pyrites,  and  iron  ochre. 

Numerous  trials  were  made,  by  driving  and  sinking  in  the  veins, 
and  the  mineral  substances  obtained  were  subjected  both  to  fire  and 
amalgamation,  but  in  no  instance  was  a  particle  of  gold  elicited: 
hence,  government  was  induced  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The 
mining  operations  equally  failed  in  discovering  tinstone,  wolfram,  or 
manganese,  though  all  these  minerals  had  been  found  in  the  stream 
bed  which  contained  gold. 

The  total  quantity  of  native  gold,  collected  by  government, 
amounted  to  944  ounces,  of  which  about  58  ounces  were  sold  as 
specimens  at  4fL  per  ounce.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  was 
3,675/.  lis.  Several  trials  were  made  in  the  adjacent  mountain 
streams,  and  minute  particles  of  gold  were  found,  but  not  sufficient 
to  repay  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

At  Cronebane  and  Tiguny,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  mining 
operations  have  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  but  with  no  very 
great  success.  According  to  Mr.  Weaver,  in  the  12  years,  ending 
with  1799,  the  mines  yielded  7,533  tons  of  ore,  which  produced 
670  tons  of  copper.  During  the  next  12  years,  the  same  mines 
yielded  19,342  tons  of  ore,  which  contained  between  5  and  6 
per  cent,  of  copper,  or  1,046  tons.  But  a  great  fall  of  price 
having  taken  place  in  1808,  the  ore  raised  at  Cronebane  in  sub- 
sequent years  has  not  exceeded  a  few  hundred  tons.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  lead  has  also  been  obtained  at  Gleudalogh,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow.  Before  concluding  the  account  of  this  district,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  Wicklow  is  stated  to  be  the  only  county  in 
Ireland  in  which  limestone  does  not  occur. 

The  north-eastern  primary  and  transition  district  is  separated  from 
the    south-eastern   by  intervening    beds    of   limestone  and    lower 
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secondary  strata,  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  country,  north  of 
Dublin  Bay,  to  near  Dundalk  Bay,  and  are  connected  with  the  great 
limestone  and  secondary. formations,  that  occupy  the  inland  counties 
of  Ireland.  The  north-eastern  district  comprises  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Armagh,  and  part  of  Louth,  extending  along  the  coast  from 
the  south  of  Dundalk  Bay  to  Belfast  Lough,  and  westward  to  Lough 
Erne,  including  parts  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Cavan.  The 
prevailing  rocks  of  this  district  are  greywacke  and  grey wacke  slate ; 
but  from  Dundrum  Bay  to  Callingford  Bay  there  is  a  lofty  group  of 
primary  rocks,  composing  the  Moume  mountains,  of  which  granite  is 
the  prevailing  constituent  part  On  the  skirts  of  this  granitic  range 
are  beds  of  hornblende,  and  hornblende  intermixed  with  felspar, 
called  by  some  geologists  primitive  greenstone.  This  district  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  red  marl  and  sandstone,  and  by  the  basaltic 
beds  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  highest  of  the  Moume  mountains 
Li  about  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  northern  district  extends  from  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north 
coast,  to  Donegal  Bay,  on  the  west;  it  comprises  the  counties  of 
Londonderry  and  Donegal,  and  part  of  Tyrone.  The  prevailing 
rocks  of  this  district  are  mica  slate.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  mountains  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  composed  of  mica  slate, 
with  beds  of  porphyry  and  limestone,  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Grampian  range  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  which  extends  in  a  nearly 
similar  north-east  direction,  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to  the  German 
Ocean. 

The  granite  and  transition  rocks  of  the  north-east  district  have 
also  been  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  granitic  and  transition 
rocks,  that  range  from  Port  Patrick  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  on 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  to  the  eastern  coast.  In  Scotland,  as 
in  Ireland,  the  northern  primary  and  transition  ranges  are  separated 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  ranges  by  a  tract  of  country  containing 
strata  associated  with  the  coal  formation.  The  highest  mountains  in 
the  northern  primary  and  transition  district  of  Ireland,  rarely  exceed 
2,000  feet  in  elevation. 

The  fifth  or  western  primary  and  transition  district  is  bounded  on 
the  coast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  near  Dunfiney  Bay,  on  the 
north-west  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  to  Galway  Bay :  it  comprises 
great  part  of  Mayo,  with  parts  of  Sligo  and  Galway,  and  may  be 
described  as  the  wildest  part  of  Ireland.  A  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains extends  eastward  from  Achill  Island  to  the  Nephin  moun- 
tain, on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Conn,  and  thence  to  the  north-west 
of  Mayo.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  east  and  west  of 
this  chain,  is  covered  with  bog.     There  is  also  a  northern  range, 
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extending  westward  from  Dunfiney  Bay  to  Broad  Haven.  A  chain, 
called  the  GaufP,  or  Ox  Mountain,  extends  along  the  eastern  portion  of 
this  district,  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction.  Minor  ranges 
of  hills  are  situated  between  the  mountain  ranges.  The  mountains  are 
composed  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  hornblende  slate  and  quartz 
rock,  and  some  granite.  In  the  lower  parts,  occur  greywacke,  old 
red  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Mr.  Griffith  regards  part  of  this 
limestone  as  a  different  formation  from  that  of  the  great  central  lime- 
stone district;  it  contains  large  orthoceratites,  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants cows'  horns.  This  may  be  described  as  the  lower  transition 
limestone.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  the  mountain  lime- 
stone forms  entire  mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  and  contains 
oolitic  beds,  which  are,  however,  distinct  from  the  regular  oolitic 
formation,  and  are  of  a  more  ancient  epoch. 

The  cliffs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Mayo  are  exceedingly  pre- 
cipitous, and  overhang  the  sea  in  some  parts.  With  the  exception  of 
Nephin,  which  has  an  altitude  of  2,639  feet,  the  highest  mountains 
in  this  district  rarely  exceed  2,000  feet  The  western  coast  of  Mayo 
is,  in  some  parts,  low,  and  covered  by  heaps  of  sand.  The  mineral 
treasures  of  this  district  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected ;  but  it 
is  known  to  contain  ores  of  lead  and  zinc.  According  to  a  paper  of 
Archdeacon  Verschole,  lately  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, there  are  11  parallel  basaltic  or  trap  dykes  intersecting  the 
northern  part  of  this  district,  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  di- 
rection: they  cut  through  all  the  rocks  from  gneiss  to  mountain 
limestone.    One  of  these  dykes  he  traced  between  60  and  70  miles. 

Besides  the  five  alpine  districts,  which  surround  the  midland 
counties,  there  are  some  small  isolated  districts,  or  patches  of  primary 
and  transition  rocks,  situated  within  the  midland  counties,  where  the 
rocks  of  this  class  rise  through  the  surrounding  secondary  formations, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast  Indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  rocks  which  compose  the  primary  and  transition 
districts  dip  down,  and  extend  under  the  secondary  formations  that 
cover  the  whole  inland  counties  of  Ireland. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  secondary  and  basaltic  form- 
ations of  Ireland.  No  vestiges  of  the  more  recent,  or  what  geologists 
call  the  tertiary  strata,  have  hitherto  been- discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  The  secondary  formations  occupy  two  districts,  which  may 
be  called  the  central ;  and  the  northern  secondary  districts. 

The  central  district  comprises  nearly  all  the  inland  and  midland 
counties  of  Ireland:  it  is  surrounded  by  the  five  alpine  districts 
before  enumerated,  except  between  Dublin  Harbour  and  Drogheda» 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Irish  Sea;    and  on  the  north  of  the 
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county  of  Sligo,  and  the  west  of  Clare,  it  is  bounded  by  tlie 
Atlantic.  This  central  district  comprises  more  than  a  third 
of  the  surface  of  the  island,  expanding  north  and  south  from 
the  northern  borders  of  Cork  and  Waterford  to  Sligo.  This  dis* 
trict  has  sometimes  been  called  the  '<  Great  Limestone  Valley  of 
Irdand,"  because  limestone  is  the  prevailing  substratum,  though 
in  many  parts  the  limestone  is  covered  with  various  detached  coal- 
fields, and  secondary  strata,  connected  with  the  coal  formation. 
Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  Reports  on  the  Bogs  of  Ireland,  describes  the 
great  limestone  valley  as  including  only  a  fourth  part  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  abstracts  from  it  those  parts  where  the  limestone  is  covered 
by  secondary  beds. 

We  should,  however,  form  an  erroneous  idea  of  this  extensive 
district  if  we  supposed  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  valley.  Sur- 
rounded on  each  side  by  alpine  districts,  containing  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  the  great  limestone  valley  may  be  called  a  low  country ;  but 
it  is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  in  some  paits  contains 
alpine  mountains,  forming  patches  of  primary  and  transition  country, 
surrounded  by  lower  secondary  strata.  Like  the  Weald  of  Kent,  it 
appears  a  plain  when  viewed  from  the  lofky  hills  which  nearly  sur- 
round it;  but,  on  passing  through  it,  we  find  this  comparatively 
level  country  rising  into  considerable  hills,  and  intersected  by  valleys 
varying  in  breadth  and  depth.  The  plains  and  bottoms  of  the 
valleys  in  the  central  secondary  district  of  Ireland,  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  favourable  to  the  extension  of  peat  bogs.  Of  the 
2,830,000  acres  of  bog,  estimated  by  the  Bog  Commissioners 
to  exist  in  Ireland,  six  sevenths  are  situated  within  the  limits  of 
the  district  we  are  describing.  "  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Great  Limestone  Valley  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  limestone 
gravel;  and  all  the  bogs  in  this  valley  are  surrounded  by  steep 
ridges  of  hills,  formed  of  this  gravel,  which  prevent  the  immediate 
discharge  of  the  water  into  the  nearest  river.  Thus  shallow  lakes 
have  been  formed,  in  which  the  mosses  and  other  aquatic  plants 
vegetated,  that  have  formed  the  peat  bogs."  —  {Fourth  Report  of 
CommissianerSf  p.  181.)  The  limestone  in  the  central  district  of 
Ireland  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  what  is  called  by  English  geolo- 
gists mountain  limestone.  In  England  this  limestone  forms  loflty 
mountains,  particularly  in  the  north-west  and  western  parts  of  York- 
shire, Northumberland,  and  Durham ;  and  is  in  many  parts  rich  in 
ores  of  lead.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  this  limestone  occurs  in 
the  valleys  and  plains ;  and  the  metallic  treasures,  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  believed  to  contain,  are  in  a  great  measure  concealed  by 
the  numerous  peat  bogs  formed  over  it 
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The  coalfields  of  Ireland  may  be  described  in  connection  with  the 
great  limestone  valley  of  the  central  district,  of  which  they  form  a 
part ;  though  coal  occurs  in  some  of  the  counties  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  district.  Our  knowledge  of  the  different  coalfields  is  at 
present  very  imperfect.  So  lately  as  the  year  ISH,  according 
to  Mr.  Griffith,  mining  in  Ireland  was  conducted  on  so  rude 
and  unscientific  a  system,  that  the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  the 
mines  was  almost  inevitable ;  and  it  has  not  been  very  materially 
improved  in  the  interval.  The  coal  measures  or  strata  of  what 
is  called  the  Kilkenny  coal  district,  occupy  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  central  district,  or  parts  of  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary, 
and  Queen's  County.  This  coal  district  is  bounded  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south,  by  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Nore.  The  Leinster 
coal  formation,  like  the  great  coal  formations  in  England  and 
Wales,  rests  upon  mountain  limestone;  it  is  also  surrounded  with 
the  same  limestone,  which  rises  from  under  the  coal  strata,  and 
divides  it  into  three  distinct  coalfields.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  15  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  11  miles 
broad.  The  coal  is  dry  and  carbonaceous,  or  what  is  called  stone 
coal.  There  are  several  beds  of  workable  coal  in  the  Kilkenny 
mines,  varying  in  thickness  from  3  to  4  feet  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  coal  district  hitherto  worked  in  Ireland. 

In  Roscommon  and  Leitrim,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  there 
are  coal  formations  situated  within  the  great  limestone  valley,  and 
the  coal  is  continued  into  the  adjacent  county  of  Fermanagh :  the 
coal  is  bituminous,  but  little  is  known  respecting  its  extent  beyond  a 
snudl  distance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  beds. 

The  coal  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  central 
district,  is  of  trifling  importance.  A  small  quantity  is  found  in 
Donegal  and  Antrim.  Near  Ballycastle,  on  the  coast  of  the  latter, 
the  works  are  very  ancient ;  stone  hammers  and  other  implements  of 
stone,  that  had  most  probably  been  used  in  the  mines  before  iron 
tools  were  invented,  having  been  found  in  some  old  workings.  In 
Tyrone,  a  coal  formation  ranges  from  Dungannon  northwards  to 
Coal  Island,  but  it  is  not  extensively  worked.  The  coal  of  this  pro- 
vince is  bituminous. 

Fourteen  of  the  seventeen  counties  in  Ireland,  in  which  coal  has  been 
found  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  have  been  already  mentioned:  the 
remaining  counties  are  Westmeath,  where  coal  occurs  near  Athlone, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Kilkenny  coal  district,  Mona- 
ghan  and  Cavan. 

Of  the  ironstone,  which  accompanies  coal  in  the  regular  coal  form- 
ations in  Ireland,  we  have  little  correct  information ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  abundance  of  that  valuable  mineral  will  be 
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found  whenever  the  coalfields  in  the  central  dbtrict  are  well 
and  extensively  worked.  Thb  great  district,  which,  as  before 
stated,  comprises  about  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
may  be  expected  to  afford  coal  in  almost  all  situations  where  the 
limestone  is  covered  by  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale ;  and  promises 
to  furnish  an  almost  exhaustless  supply  of  fuel  to  future  generations. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  Ireland  are,  however,  for  the  present 
concealed  in  many  parts  by  the  bogs,  that  occupy  so  large  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  These  not  only  cover  tracts 
which  may  contain  coal,  but  also  hide  from  observation  the  metallic 
veins,  that,  in  all  probability,  traverse  the  mountain  limestone ;  as 
similar  limestone,  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  contains 
numerous  rich  metallic  repositories,  particularly  veins  of  lead  ore. 

The  northern  secondary  district  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  upper 
secondary  strata,  occupies  parts  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Armagh,  and  branches  off,  on  the  southern  end  of  Lough  Neagh,  into 
two  narrow  tracts,  inclosing  the  county  of  Antrim  on  its  eastern  and 
western  sides.  This  district  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  new  red 
marl  and  sandstone  ;  it  overlays  the  coal  in  some  parts,  and  contains, 
like  the  same  formation  in  England,  salt  springs  and  gypsum,  ^s 
this  district  separates  the  north-eastern  alpine  district  from  the 
northern,  it  presents,  like  all  other  countries  at  the  feet  of  alpine 
ranges,  beds  of  conglomerate,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  the  adjacent 
mountains.  Part  of  the  other  secondary  formations  which  abound 
on  the  eastern  side  of  England,  as  the  lias,  the  greensand,  and 
chalk,  occur  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  but  are  almost  every  where 
covered  by  thick  beds  of  basalt.  They  are  well  exposed  to  ob- 
servation in  the  cliffs  on  the  coast,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
that  intersect  the  country.  The  basalt  is  said  to  cover  800  square 
miles  of  surface,  to  the  average  depth  of  54f5  feet. 

Below  the  basalt,  in  a  descending  series,  are  — 

1.  Chalk,  thickness  about  200  feet. 

2.  Mulatto  or  preen  Sjnd.      "I  ^^  ^^^^  thickne»  of  these  three  formation,, 


The  thickness,  however,  varies  in  different  situations:  sometimes 
the  greensand  and  lias  are  wanting,  and  the  chalk  rests  immediately 
on  red  marl.  The  chalk  and  sand  are  remarkably  constant  in  most 
parts :  at  Bally  castle,  however,  the  basalt  rests  upon  coal  measures. 
Chalk  extends  also  beyond  the  limits  of  the  basalt,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Bryce,  in  some  situations  may  be  seen  resting  in  horizontal  beds, 
on  highly  inclined  beds  of  mica  slate,  but  it  is  generally  covered  with 
basalt  —  (Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  No.  27.  May,  1832.) 
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Dykes,  or  nearly  vertical  fissures,  filled  with  basalt,  intersect  the 
beds  of  basalt  and  the  rocks  on  which  they  repose :  similar  basaltic 
dykes  also  intersect  the  rocks  of  granite  and  mica  slate  on  this  side 
of  Ireland. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  notice  the  basaltic  beds  on  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  upper  secondary  strata  with  which 
they  are  associated;  but  the  remarkable  geological  phenomena 
which  this  district  presents  demand  particular  attention.  The 
origin  of  basaltic  rocks  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  geologists ;  some  maintaining  that  they  were 
aqueous  depositions,  and  others  that  they  were  the  products  of 
igneous  fusion,  like  compact  lavas.  An  extensive  examination  of 
ancient  and  recent  volcanic  districts  has  since  decided  the  question  ; 
and  we  believe  no  experienced  geologists  at  present  hesitate  in 
ascribing  an  igneous  origin  to  basalt  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  the  facts  by  which  this 
opinion  is  supported.  It  may  suffice  to  mention^  that  the  mineral 
composition  of  many  basaltic  and  volcanic  rocks  are  identical  with 
that  in  the  volcanic  district  of  Auvergne :  in  that  district  scoria- 
ceous  lava  may  be  seen  passing  by  gradations  into  compact  basalt» 
and,  in  some  situations,  into  columnar  basalt :  lastly,  basaltic  rocks, 
when  in  contact  with  limestone,  often  convert  it  into  hard  cry- 
stalline marble,  the  apparent  result  of  intense  or  long-continued 
heat 

The  north  of  Ireland,  as  before  stated,  is  covered,  over  an  extent 
of  800  square  miles,  with  various  beds  of  basalt,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  which  is  estimated  to  exceed  500  feet  Some  of  these  beds 
are  elevated  to  the  height  of  from  1,400  to  1,800  feet  It  may  be 
asked  where  are  the  volcanoes  whence  these  beds  have  been  poured 
forth  ?  The  answer  will  not  be  difficult  The  largest  beds  of 
lava  formed  by  modem  volcanoes  have  not  issued  from  the  crater 
at  the  summits,  but  from  vast  fissures  in  the  sides,  or  at  the  feet 
of  the  mountains ;  and  we  believe  that  the  first  voleanie  eruptiona 
have  generally  been  from  extensive  fissures,  which  pour  out  the 
lava  on  each  side,  until  the  fissure  becomes  partially  closed,  and 
the  eruptions  are  confined  to  distant  apertures,  which  in  time  form 
volcanic  cones.  Now,  in  Ireland,  we  have  numerous  instances  of 
extensive  perpendicular  rents,  more  than  25  feet  in  width,  which  are 
filled  with  basalt :  these  may  be  seen  cutting  through  the  rocks  on 
the  coast.  It  is  through  these  rents,  in  all  probability,  that  the 
successive  beds  of  basalt  have  been  poured  out,  like  liquid  lava.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  chalk,  and  secondary  strata,  under 
the  basalt,  are  filled  with  marine  organic  remains,  and  were  originally 
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deposited  in  a  deep  ocean :  and  various  reasons  might  be  stated  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  basalt  of  Ireland  and  many  other 
countries  was  deposited  by  submarine  eruptions,  and  under  a  great 
pressure  of  incumbent  water,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  elevation 
of  the  present  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  beds  of  basalt  in  Ireland,  as  they  are  displayed  in  the  cliffs  on 
the  coast,  present  several  ranges  of  magnificent  columns,  at  different 
heights  above  the  sea:  the  same  range,  dipping  down  gradually 
towards  the  sea  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  and  rising  from  it  in  other 
parts.  A  section  near  the  Giants'  Causeway,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  presents  the  following  auccession  from  the  surface :  — 

"•  Feet 

1.  Rudely  Columiuur  Basalt  -               -               -                -  60 

2.  Red  Ochre                -  -                ^                 -                 -       2 
S.  Irregularly  Prismatic  Basalt  -                -                -            -  60 

4.  Columnar  Basalt          -                 -                •-                 -                 -  7 

5.  Between  Bole  and  Basalt                 -                -                .            .  8 

6.  Coarsely  Columnar                    -                 -                 •                 -  10 

7.  Columnar  Basalt :  this  forms  the  upper  range  of  pillars  at  Bengore 

Head         .  -  -  -  -  -    54 

8.  Irregular  Columnar,  with  Wacke  and  Wood-coal  -  -    54 

9.  Columnar  Basalt :  this  strata  forms  the  Giants*  Causeway,  by  its 

intersection  with  the  plane  of  the  sea         -  -                -  44 

10.  Bole  or  Red  Ochre                 -                  *  -                  -  22 

11.  12.  IS.  Tabular  Basalt,  with  seams  of  Ochre  -              -            -  80 
14.   15.  16.  Tabular  Basalt,  with  Zeolite           -  -                -  80 

The  promontories  of  Fair  Head,  Bengore  Head,  and  the  Giants' 
Causeway,  are  parts  of  a  vast  basaltic  range  along  the  north  coast  of 
Antrim.  Various  ranges  of  columnar  basalt,  forming  natural  pillars, 
rise  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  section ;  and  form  a  pile  of  natural  architecture,  in  which 
the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  art  is  united  with  the  wild  magni- 
ficence of  nature.  Many  of  the  columns  in  the  ranges  at  Fair  Head 
are  150  feet  in  height,  and  5  in  breadth.  At  the  base,  along  the 
shore,  is  a  wild  waste  of  rocky  fragments,  which  have  fallen  from  the 
cliffs :  some  of  the  masses  resemble  the  ruins  of  enormous  castles. 
At  the  Giants'  Causeway,  the  columns  rarely  exceed  1  foot  in 
breadth,  and  SO  in  height:  the  columns  are  generally  sharply 
defined  pentagons,' or  hexagons;  but  some  of  them  have  8,  and  others 
not  more  than  S,  sides.  The  columns  are  divided  into  smaller  blocks 
or  prisms,  of  1  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  fit  into  each  other  by 
a  convex  and  concave  surface.  At  Fair  Head  the  blocks  are  of  great 
length,  and  lie  flat  on  each  other.  The  columnar  basalt,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  section,  rests  on  and  is  covered  by  beds  that  are  not 
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columnar.  At  the  Giants*  Causeway  the  tops  of  ranges  of  pillars 
may  be  seen  extending  northward  under  the  sea.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  great  basaltic  formation  may  have  been  united 
with  similar  formations  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.  The  basalt 
of  this  district  is  sometimes  granular,  and  sometimes  compact. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  basaltic  district,  7  miles  east  of  Antrim,  the 
basalt  passes  into  porphyry  and  porphyritic  pitchstone.  The  essen- 
tial component  parts  of  all  these  basaltic  rocks  is  felspar  and  augite 
or  hornblende,  in  different  states  of  admixture  and  crystallisation. 
The  prismatic  or  columnar  form  is  not  uncommon  in  many  other 
rocks :  in  some  instances  it  may  have  been  produced  by  slow  re- 
frigeration ;  it  is  also  sometimes  the  result  of  crystallisation  in 
aqueous  depositions.  One  of  the  gypsum  beds  in  the  quarries  at 
Montmartre,  near  Paris,  is  columnar.  The  chalk  beds  of  Antrim 
are  in  some  situations  broken,  and  portions  of  chalk  are  enveloped 
in  the  basalt :  this  must  have  been  effected  when  the  latter  was  in  a 
state  of  fusion :  the  chalk,  in  proximity  with  the  basalt,  rendered  it 
hard  and  crystalline. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  present  to  the  geologist  few  objects  de- 
serving particular  attention,  except  their  vast  extent  and  the  organic 
remains  which  they  contain.  Though  peat  be  now  constantly  accumu- 
lating, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  peat  bogs  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  as  the  remains  of  an  enormous  extinct  species  of 
elk  occur  abundantly  in  them,  and  in  the  beds  of  shell  marl  under 
peat.  Heads  and  horns  of  this  animal,  called  the  Irish  fossil  elk 
( Cervus  megfiiceros),  are  most  frequently  found ;  but  other  bonesi 
and  even  an  entire  skeleton,  was  discovered  in  1825,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  length 
of  each  horn  is  5  feet  9  inches;  the  distance  of  the  extreme  tips 
of  each  horn,  11  feet  10  inches;  length  of  the  spine,  10  feet 
10  inches;  height  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  dorsal  spinesi 
6  feet  6  inches ;  height  of  the  tip  of  the  horn  above  the  footy 
10  feet  4  inches.  Though  the  species  has  been  long  extinct,  there  is 
much  probability  that  these  animals  lived  in  the  country  after  it  was 
inhabited  by  man.  The  bones  are  harder  and  heavier  than  recent 
bone,  but  are  in  other  respects  similar :  the  cartilage  and  gelatine 
had  not  been  perceptibly  altered ;  and  even  fat,  or  adipocire,  has 
been  found  in  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  bones.  Professor  Jameson 
states  that  in  one  of  the  ribs  of  this  animal,  in  the  Dublin  museum* 
he  discovered  an  oval  perforation,  with  a  callus  around  it,  evidently 
caused  by  an  arrow  or  some  sharp-pointed  instrument,  which  h«d 
remained  fixed  in  the  wound  for  some  time  without  causing  the 
animal's  death.     Numerous  trunks  of  trees,  with  the  wood  consider^ 
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ably  hardened,  are  found  prostrate  in  the  Irish  bogs  ;  as  is  frequently 
also  the  case  in  some  bogs  in  England. 

Lough  Neagh. —  Referring  to  what  has  been  previously  stated  as 
to  this  lake,  it  may  now  suffice  to  observe,  that  in  almost  all  alpine 
countries,  where  the  beds  of  rock  are  thrown  up  at  high  angles  of 
elevation,  indicating  an  upheaving  force,  acting  along  certain  lines  of 
the  earth's  surface, —  in  such  countries,  portions  of  the  beds  undergo  a 
corresponding  subsidence  or  depression,  sinking  into  deep  hollows,  in 
which  the  waters  from  the  mountains  are  collected  and  form  lakes. 
In  this  manner  the  lakes,  and  many  of  the  deeply  indented  bays  on 
the  coast,  have  been  formed  ;  the  latter  differing  from  the  former  in 
being  directly  open  to  the  sea  at  one  extremity.  Lough  Neagh, 
however,  deserves  some  notice,  from  the  property  which  its  waters 
have  long  been  stated  to  possess,  of  converting  wood  into  a  siliceous 
petrifaction,  or,  in  other  words,  of  impregnating  wood  with  siliceous 
earth.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Down,  run 
into  Lough  Neagh,  and  some  of  the  rivers  are  said  to  possess 
the  petrifying  property  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  lough  itself. 
Siliceous  earth  is  extremely  rare  in  any  water,  except  in  some 
thermal  springs  in  volcanic  districts  ;  but,  as  Lough  Neagh  adjoins  a 
basaltic  country,  the  presence  of  silex  in  its  waters  would  be 
analogous  to  what  is  observed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Tennant  could  not 
detect  silex  in  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh ;  but  the  fact  of  silicified 
trunks  of  trees  being  found  in  this  lake  is  undoubted.  In  some 
instances  tiie  fissures  only  of  the  wood  are  lined  with  quartz  crystals ; 
in  other  instances  the  wood  is  entirely  penetrated  with  siliceous 
matter ;  sometimes  one  end  of  the  tree  wiU  be  petrified,  and  the  other 
end  ligneous.  This  fact  alone  would  appear  to  prove  that  the 
petrifying  process  is  now  going  on,  or  has  been  so  recently ;  for  if  we 
jcfer  it  to  a  remote  geological  epoch,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  explain  how  any  part  of  the  wood,  that  is  not  silicified, 
could  have  been  exposed  so  long  to  the  action  of  air  or  water  without 
decomposition.  The  trees  are  also  such  as  are  now  common  in  the 
country, — the  oak,  the  holly,  and  the  hazel.  On  inquir}%  we  found 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  intdligent  persons,  inhabiting  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  its  petrifying  properties  are  still  in  manifest  action  on 
recently  submerged  wood ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
opinion  has  been  rejected  by  naturalists  without  sufficient  examin- 
ation. We  are  not  informed  respecting  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  of  Lough  Neagh,  or  of  any  of  the  Irish  lakes  ;  but  we  believe 
that  no  thermal  springs  have  yet  been  dbcovered  either  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  —  a  cireumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  both  countries 
contain  extensive  basaltic  districts,  and  it  b  in  the  vicinity  of  basaltic 
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or  volcanic  rocks  that  thermal  waters  are  most  frequently  met 
with. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  survey  of  the  geology  of  Ireland,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  state,  that  the  manufactories  in  the  north  are 
mostly  supplied  with  coal  from  England,  at  about  12s,  per  ton,  de» 
livered  at  Belfast.  We  believe  too  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  coal 
consumed  in  other  parts  of  that  country  is  also  obtained  from  £ng* 
land  and  Wales.  The  great  mass  of  the  Irbh  population  will,  pro^ 
bably  be,  for  many  ages,  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  peat  bogs  for 
fueL  It  has  been  imagined,  by  persons  imacquainted  with  the  sub-' 
ject,  that  the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  bogs  would  deprive  the 
inhabitants  of  an  article  so  essential  to  their  subsistence;  but  the 
CoDunissioners  appointed  to  survey  the  bogs  state,  that  their  drainage 
would  increase  the  supply  of  fuel  several  hundred  times.  This  does 
not  appear  obvious  at  first;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  bog^ 
b  generally  a  spongy  or  pulpy  mass  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter^ 
and  can  only  be  worked  round  the  edges,  where  it  is  neaiiy  dry,  we 
perceive  that  drainage  would  render  the  whole  extent  of  the  peat  bogs 
available  for  fuel,  and  would  thus  afford  an  almost  exhaustless  sup- 
ply of  that  article. 

Sect.  VII.     Climate. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  climate  of  Ireland  depend  principally  oa 
its  geographical  situation ;  its  exposure  on  all  sides,  except  the  east^ 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  nature  of  its  soil  and  substrata.  To 
these  are  to  be  ascribed  its  prevailing  winds,  its  comparatively  high 
mean  temperature,  and  its  humidity. 

a.  The  Winda^  in  Ireland,  blow  still  more  frequently  from  the 
west  than  in  England.  Round  Dublin^  the  climate  of  which  i^ 
proaches  most  nearly  to  that  of  England,  it  was  observed,  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  that,  in  springy  the  east,  north-east,  and  south- 
"east  winds  were  to  the  west,  south-west,  and  north-west  winds  as  3  is 
to  4 ;  in  summer^  the  former  were  to  the  latter  as  ^^  is  to  5^ ;  in 
autumth  as  1-^  to  4-^ ;  in  winter,  as  2^  to  4. 

At  Londandeny,  the  winds,  from  1795  to  1801  inclusive,  were  as 
follows:  —  From  the  north,  225  days;  north-east,  225;  east,  209; 
south-east,  376 ;  souths  297 ;  south-west,  476;  west,  766;  and  from 
the  north-west,  539. 

At  Corky  Dr.  Smith  states,  that  ^  it  appears  from  a  regular  diary 
of  the  weather  kept  for  several  years  in  that  city,  that  the  winds  blow 
from  the  south  to  the  north-west,  three  fourths  of  the  year  at  least.'* 

The  range  of  the  barometer,  at  Dublin,  has  been  calculated,  by  Dr. 
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Rvtty  and  others,  at  from  2^^  to  2j^  inches.  At  Londonderry,  it 
has  been  observed  about  2-^  ;  at  Belfast,  2-^j  ;  at  Limerick,  2  inches ; 
and  at  Cork,  I-^-q,  Storms  are  most  prevident  in  Ireland  during  au- 
tumn and  summer.  South-west  winds  prevail  in  the  winter  months  ; 
west  winds,  in  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  the  east,  north-east,  south- 
east, and  north,  in  spring. 

b.  The  mean  Annual  TemperaJturt  of  Ireland  is  necessarily  influ- 
enced by  the  circumstances  already  referred  to  as  modifying  the 
currents  of  air  passing  over  it  The  position  of  the  island,  in  the  At- 
lantic and  near  to  Ccmtinentai  Europe,  subjects  it  to  westerly  winds 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  year,  and  to  a  much  higher  mean  tem- 
perature than  its  distance  from  the  equator  would  otherwbe  confer 
upon  it ;  but  this  is  owing  more  to  the  mildness  of  winter  and  spring, 
than  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn.  Frost  and  snow  are  not 
frequent,  and  seldom  continue  long  in  the  south  and  tsouth-west 
districts  of  the  country.  In  these,  however,  the  falls  of  rain  are 
fluent  and  heavy  during  autonm  and  winter.  The  winter,  abo, 
continues  much  longer  than  in  Elngland ;  and  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  are  later  in  their  approach.  Owing  to  the  humidity  and 
mildness  of  the  air,  and  abundant  faUs  of  rain  in  autumn,  the  country 
remains  verdant,  and  the  trees  in  leaf,  until  very  late  in  the  year. 
The  temperature,  however,  is  somewhat  influenced  by  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  by  distance  from  the  Western  Ocean,  by  the 
number  of  inland  lakes,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substrata. 
The  coast  is  much  more  mild  and  humid  than  the  interior ;  and  the 
southern  and  western,  than  the  northern  and  eastern  parts. 

In  his  observations  on  the  climate  of  Cork,  Mr.  Townsend  ob- 
serves,— "  This  county  is  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its  temper- 
ature, never  experiencing  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which 
the  same  degree  of  latitude  is  subject,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but 
even  in  England.  The  difference  is  occasioned  by  our  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  loads  this  part  of  the 
bland  with  velours ;  seldom,  indeed,  to  be  complained  of  in  winter, 
but  too  often  interrupting  the  maturer  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 
Cork,  however,  suflers  much  less  in  this  respect  than  Kerry  and 
other  counties  on  tiie  western  coast,  whose  loftier  mountains  involve 
them  still  more  in  cloud  and  vapour.  In  such  countries  as  abound 
more  in  pasture  than  tillage,  this  humidity  of  atmosphere  affords, 
perhaps,  no  cause  of  complaint."  — -  (Survey  of  Corky  vol.  i.  p.  2.) 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  about  48^,  of  the 
middle  50^,  and  of  the  south  nearly  52^  of  Fahrenheit.  According 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  north  coast,  about 
thb  latitude  of  SS"",  is  48'' ;  that  of  the  west  coast,  in  lat  54""  48', 
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is  48^  6^ ;  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  near  Dublin,  in  lat  53^  20^,  is 
49°  4' ;  and  that  of  the  south  coast,  near  Cork,  lat  51°  54',  is  51*^  2'. 
Dr.  Rutty  states,  that  the  medium  atmospheric  heat,  in  Dublin,  of 
the  five  years  terminating  with  1800,  was  50°  15';  but  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  distance  from  the  coast,  the  former 
especially,  cause  a  relative  diminution  of  the  mean  atmospheric 
temperature.  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  comparative  heat  of  the  seasons  in  London  and  Dublin  :  — 


Winter  — London,  1-00  Dublin,  1-45 
Spring  -  .  S-00  -  -  2*14 
Summer     -        -    5*00       -      -    4*68 


Autumn^London,  3*00     Dublin,  3*80 


12-00 


11-07 


The  following   results  have  been  assigned  of  thermometric  ob- 
servations, made  in  the  following  towns :  — 


Highest 
Londonderry    -     81^ 
Belfiut     .  -     78'' -80 

Kilkenny  -     79'' 


Lowest 
29<» 


Limerick 
Dublin    - 


Highest. 

-  75*=* 

-  81®-50 


Lowest. 
28® 

U<>*50 


^>  e.  The  QuantUy  of  Rain  that  faUs  in  Ireland  is  very  various 
in  different  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  in  different  yean. 
The  geographical  circumstances,  however,  of  the  country,  and  the 
prevailing  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  occasion  great  falls  of  raiOy. 
especially  in  the  western  and  southern  districts.  At  Londonderry^ 
the  rain-gauge  has  varied,  in*  different  years,  from  26  inches  to  SB* 
At  Corky  the  annual  fall  has  ranged  from  30  to  54^  inches.  At 
Dublin  it  has  varied  from  about  20  to  31  inches ;  and  at  Beffaei, 
from  20  to  35  inches.  At  Dublin  the  months  may  be  arranged  as 
follows,  according  to  their  dryness :  —  June,  February,  April,  March^ 
May,  October,  January,  September,  August,  November,  July,  De- 
cember. At  Belfast,  the  order  of  the  months,  according  to  tkeir 
dryness,  is  as  follows: — June,  March,  April,  Februarys  May,  No* 
vember,  October,  August,  December^  January,  September,  July* 
But  the  falls  of  rain  on  the  west  aad  south  coasts  are  certainly  seldom 
below  the  highest  amount  just  stated.  The  number,  also,  sf  eloudy, 
foggy,  showery,  and  rainy  days  throughout  Ireland  is  much  grealcp 
relatively  to  the  actual  fall  of  rain  than  in  England :  the  hygrometer^ 
too,  generally  ranges  very  high,  and  often  continues  to  indicate  great 
humidity  for  long  periods.  The  observations,  however,  that  are 
requisite  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  are  remaric- 
ably  defective,  more  especially  in  respect  to  the  western,  northern, 
and  southern  districts,  where  tiie  first  impression  of  the  Atlantio 
atmosphere,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  is  especially  made. 

<'  The  worst  circumstance  of  the  climate  of  Ireland,*'  says  Arthur 
Young,  <<  is  the  constant  moisture  without  rain.     Wet  a  piece  of 
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leather,  and  lay  it  in  a  room  where  there  is  neither  sun  nor  fire>  and 
it  will  not,  in  summer  even,  be  dry  in  a  month.  I  have  known  gen- 
tlemen in  Ireland  deny  their  climate  being  moister  than  England  ; 
but  if  they  have  eyes,  let  them  open  them,  and  see  the  verdure  that 
clothes  their  rocks,  and  compare  it  with  ours  in  England,  where 
rocky  soils  are  of  a  russet  brown,  however  sweet  the  food  for  sheep. 
Does  not  their  island  lie  more  exposed  to  the  great  Atlantic  ?  and 
does  not  the  west  wind  blow  three  fourths  of  the  year  ?  If  there 
were  another  island  still  more  to  the  westward,  would  not  the  climate 
of  Ireland  be  improved  ?  "  —  (  Tour  in  Ireland^  4to  ed.,  part  ii.  p.  4.) 

This  humidity  of  the  climate  renders  Ireland  decidedly  better  fitted 
for  a  grazing  than  for  an  agricultural  country  ;  and  would,  no  doubt, 
prevent,  even  though  the  culdvation  were  equal,  the  wheat,  barley, 
and,  perhaps,  also  the  oats  raised  in  it,  from  being  so  heavy  or  good 
as  those  raised  in  England.  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  this 
peculiarity  in  the  climate  was  noticed  by  Pomponius  Mela :  —  <<  Cceliy' 
says  he,  **  txd  maturanda  semina  iniqui ;  verum  adeo  luxuriosa 
kffr^f  non  ksHs  modo  sed  eHam  duieUms,  ui,  &c  —  (De  SUu  Orbis, 
lib.  3.  cap.  6.) 

Hence,  in  Ireland,  still  more  than  in  ScoUand,  droughts  rarely 
prove  injurious.  <<  It  is  a  common  saying  in  Ireland,  that  the 
very  driest  summers  never  hurt  the  land:  for,  although  the  com 
and  grass  upon  the  high  and  dry  grounds  may  get  harm,  neverthe- 
less the  country  in  general  gets  more  good  than  hurt  by  it ;  and 
when  any  dearths  fall  out  to  be  in  Ireland,  they  are  not  caused 
through  immoderate  heat  and  drought,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
but  through  too  much  wet  and  excessive  ram"  ^^^jBo(Ue*s  Nat,  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  p.  168.,  ed.  1652.) 

The  SM  and  Substrata  have -considerable  influence  upon  the  climate. 
The  eiihivated  soil  consists  of  a  light  and  fertile  loam,  resting  chiefly 
upon  a  limestone  basis ;  the  uncultivated  soil  principally  of  bogs  and 
p^at  moors,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  calculated,  by  the  com- 
imssioiiers  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  nature  and  extent,  at  nearly 
,8y000,0(X)  of  English  acres.  The  bogs  principally  occupy  a  zone 
extending  across  the  centre  of  the  island,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
eoast ;  but  which  becomes  wider  as  it  advances  westward.  They  are 
situated  at  various  elevations,  ranging  between  30  and  340  feet  above 
the  levd  of  the  sea.  The  prevaililtg  shallow,  loamy,  and  dry  soils, 
resting  upon  a  rocky  and  chiefly  limestone  substratum,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  They  hinder  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  heavy  falls  of  rain,  from  being  half  so  in- 
jurious as  they  would  be,  were  the  soil  deep,  clayey,  and  reten- 
tive of  moisture.     The  bogs,  however,  notwithstanding  the  moderate 
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temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  antiseptic  nature  of  many  of  the 
plants  of  which  thej  consist,  have  a  more  or  less  injurious  tendency, 
both  by  lowering  the  temperature  and  diminishing  the  purity  of  the  air. 

The  prevalence  of  westerly  and  south-west  winds,  the  consequent 
humidity  of  the  air,  the  remarkably  broken  and  indented  state  of  the 
western  and  northern  coasts,  the  number  of  loughs,  or  lakes,  and  con- 
siderable rivers,  and  the  tempering  influence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
combine  to  render  the  winters  mild  in  respect  of  temperature,  but 
stormy  and  rainy ;  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  frost ;  to  promote 
vegetation ;  to  give  the  face  of  the  country  a  verdant  appearance ; 
to  increase  fertility ;  and  to  produce  a  greater  irregularity  and  un- 
certainty of  the  seasons  and  weather  than  in  England. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  upon  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  little  need  be  said,  inasmuch  as  the 
existing  state  of  both  is  manifestly  owing  more  to  circumstances 
foreign  to  the  climate,  than  to  the  climate  itself.  All  the  productions 
of  the  soil  usually  cultivated  in  England  may  be  raised  in  Ireland, 
although  the  greater  irregularity  of  the  seasons  in  the  latter  renders 
the  produce  more  uncertain  ;  while  the  greater  humidity  of  the  air  is, 
as  already  stated,  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  com,  particularly  of 
wheat  Much,  indeed,  of  the  com  of  Ireland  could  not  be  preserved, 
unless  it  were  kiln-dried.  The  remarkable  deficiency  of  forest  trees  is, 
however,  owing  infinitely  more  to  circumstances  connected  with  the 
political  state  of  the  country,  than  to  differences  of  climate :  several 
forests,  which  existed  when  Boate  wrote  his  account  of  Ireland,  have 
since  disappeared ;  not  in  consequence  of  any  deterioration  of  the 
climate,  but  of  the  wasteful,  abusive  treatment  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  —  (See  post,)  The  mildness  and  moisture  of  the 
climate  is  such,  that  the  pasture  lands,  particularly  those  resting  on  a 
limestone  bottom,  are  always  more  or  less  verdant  Even  the  moun- 
tains of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  are  usually  grazed  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  southern  counties  the  cattle  are  seldom, 
and  in  some  places  never,  housed  during  winter.  The  eulogy  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  on  the  climate  of  Ireland,  b  more  applicable  at 
the  present  time  than  when  he  wrote :  — "  Terra  terrarum  tempera^ 
tissima,  nee  Cancri  color  extestuans  eompeUU  ad  umhras,  nee  ad  Jbeot 
Caprieomi  rigor  invUaiy  aeris  anuenUate  temperiegue  iempara  feri 
cuncta  tepescunt**  —  (  Topog.  Hib.  cap,  25.) 

The  climate,  as  respects  the  human  constitution,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
highly  salubrious.  With  the  slight  exception  already  made,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  materially  less  so  than  the  climates  of  Scotland 
and  England.  The  greater  prevalence  of  fevers  and  dysentery  in 
Ireland,  although  partly  attributable  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere^  in  connection  with  marsh  exhalations,  is  mainly  owing  to 
other  causes  ;  more  especially  to  very  poor,  and  often  unwholesome, 
diet,  to  famine,  to  imperfect  clothing,  to  sleeping  on  the  earthen 
floors  of  the  cabins,  to  neglect  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness, 
and  to  various  circumstances  which  associate  themselves  with  the 
oppression,  ignorance,  and  bigotry  to  which  the  lowest  classes  are 
subjected,  and  with  the  imperfect  civilisation  to  which  they  have  as 
yet,  in  many  places,  attained. 

The  very  remarkable  differences  in  moral  constitution,  in  temper- 
ament, and  even  in  physical  conformation,  among  the  natives  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  more  especially  between  those  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  appreciable  differences  of 
the  climate  or  soil ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  referred,  and  are  clearly, 
indeed,  attributable,  to  other  sources. 

Sect.  VIII.     Civil  Divisions. 

Previously  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  it  was  divided,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  into  the 
provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  North  and  South  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught.  But  for  a  lengthened  period  after  the  invasion  its  principal 
divisions  were  the  country  within  and  the  country  without  the  pale  ; 
that  is,  within  and  without  the  district  on  the  east  and  south  coasts, 
principally  occupied  and  settled  by  the  English.  The  limits  of  the  pale 
varied  at  different  periods.  In  1211  it  was  divided  into  12  counties  ; 
vi2.,  Dublin,  Meath,  Uriell  (now  called  Louth),  Kildare,  Catherlough, 
or  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford,  comprising  most  part  of  the 
province  of  Leinster,  with  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Tipperary,  in 
Munster.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  King*s  County  and  Queen's 
County  were  formed.  And  by  statute  of  the  1 1th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Connaught  and  Ulster  were  divided  into  counties,  as  we  now  find  them. 
Wicklow,  which  had  previously  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Carlow,  was  formed  into  a  separate  county 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Since  that  epoch,  Ulster  has  con- 
tained 9>  Leinster  12,  Connaught  5,  and  Munster  6  counties ;  making 
for  the  whole  country  a  total  of  32. 

Baronies.  —  These  correspond  pretty  closely  with  hundreds  in 
England.  They  appear  to  have  been  formed  successively  in  conse- 
quence of  the  submission  of  the  chiefs  who  ruled  over  them ;  the 
territory  of  each  constituting  a  barony.  This  accounts  for  their  ex- 
treme inequality  in  respect  of  size,  and  for  the  territory  belonging  to 
one  being  frequently  intermixed  with  that  of  another ;  as  is  parti- 
particuhurly  observable  in  the  county  of  Cork.     There  are  in  all  252 
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baronies  in  Ireland,  of  which  54  are  In  Ulster,  97  in  Leinster,  42  in 
Connaught,  and  59  in  Munster. 

Parishes,  —  The  division  into  parishes  is  of  much  greater  antiquity 
than  that  into  baronies.  Originally  it  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  and 
was  introduced  among  the  civil  divisions  merely  from  motives  of  con- 
venience. Unluckily,  however,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions 
do  not  always  correspond,  parishes  frequently  extending  not  only  into 
different  baronies,  but  into  different  counties ;  and  townlands  are 
sometimes  attached  to  one  parish  for  the  assessment  of  the  county 
taxes,  while,  with  respect  to  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  contri- 
butions, they  are  considered  as  forming  part  of  another.  This  sort 
of  confusion  produced  considerable  inconvenience  in  the  taking  of 
the  census.  Dr.  Beaufort  differs  from  Mr.  (jriffith  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland ;  the  former  stating  that  they  amount 
to  2,436,  and  the  latter  to  2,450. 

Tovmlands,  —  This  is  the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  country.  The 
name,  however,  is  not  universal  throughout  Ireland  ;  some  counties 
having  adopted  in  its  stead  the  term  Ploughland,  which  is  supposed 
to  contain  120  acres ;  but  as  the  quantity  has  been  taken  by  estimate, 
and  not  by  measurement,  their  extent  varies  considerably  even  in  the 
same  county.  Townlands,  in  many  instances,  have  been  subdivided. 
—  (For  further  remarks  on  the  subdivisons  of  Ireland,  see  the  Pre" 
liminary  Remarks  prefixed  to  the  Census  of  1821.) 

Sect.  IX.     Statistical  Notices  of  the  different  Irish  Counties, 

LEINSTER. 

1.  Wexford f  a  maritime  county,  being  the  most  southerly  of  Leinster,  if 
bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  on  the  north  by 
Wicklow;  and  on  the  west  by  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  Harbour. 
It  contains  564,479  acres,  of  which  18,500  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog.  Surface  pleasantly  diversified ;  climate  mild.  Soils  either  light  or  stiff 
clays.  Property  in  pretty  considerable  estates :  farms  of  various  sizes,  but 
there  is  less  extreme  subdivision  of  land  in  this  than  in  most  other  Irish 
counties.  Dairies  numerous,  but  badly  managed :  some  districts  have  been 
long  noted  for  their  great  crops  of  barley.  Average  rent  of  land,  14«.  per  sta- 
tute acre*;  but, in  general, it  is  too  high, and  the  competition  for  small  patches 
is  carried  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  The  barony  of  Forth,  occupying 
the  south-western  anele  of  Wexford,  differs  widely  firom  the  rest  of  the 
county,  and,  indeed,  from  every  other  district  of  Ireland.  It  was  settled*  at 
a  distant  period,  by  a  colony  from  South  Wales,  and,  till  very  recently,  the 
Welsh  language  was  spoken  by  every  one,  and  is  still  understood  by  the  older 
inhabitants.  The  people  are  industrious,  provident,  peaceable,  and  cleanly. 
The  farms  are  small,  running  firom  10  up  to  50  or  60  acres,  but  those  from 
30  to  40  are  most  common.    Mr.  Inglis  says,  that  the  land  is  clean  and 

'  *  Unless  where  the  contrary  is  expressed,  all  our  references  are  made  to  the  statute 
or  Imperial  acre. 
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well  culti^-ated ;  that  the  crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  both  of  which  arc  ex- 
tensively grown,  are  excellent ;  and  that  the  improved  Scotch  plough  with 
2  horses  is  in  universal  use.  The  farm-houses  are  substantial,  and  the 
cottages  clean  and  comfortable,  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  striking  contrast 
with  those  in  most  other  parts  of  the  county.  Persons  of  different  reli- 
gious creeds  live  in  this  barony  harmoniously  together.  Land  here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  county,  very  high-rented.  —  (^Ireland  in  1834,  vol.i.  p.  49. '^  Wex- 
ford has  no  minerals  of  any  importance.  The  woollen  manufacture  das  been 
established  in  the  town.  Principal  rivers,  Slaney  and  Barrow.  Wexford  con- 
tains 8  baronies  and  142  parishes ;  and  returns  4  members  to  parliament,  being 
St  for  the  county,  and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Wexford  and  New  Ross. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831: — Wexford,  10,673;  New  Ross, 
5,011;  Enniscorthy,  5,955;  Gorey,  3,044.  Population  of  county,  in  1831, 
182,713. 

2.  Kilkenny,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Wexford  and 
Carlow ;  on  the  north  by  Queen's  County ;  on  the  west  by  Tipperary  and 
Waterford;  and  on  the  south  by  the  latter.  It  contains  513,686  acres,  of 
which  96,569  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bo^.  Surface  diversified.  Soil 
of  various  qualities ;  in  a  few  places  it  is  moorish ;  but  for  the  most  part  it 
is  li^ht  and  dry,  resting  on  a  limestone  bottom,  some  valleys  being  extremely 
fertile.  Climate  mild.  Tillage  in  a  backward  state ;  but  it  has  been  materially 
improved  during  the  last  20  years,  both  as  respects  the  rotation  of  crops, 
the  implements  employed,  the  stock  kept  by  the  fanner,  &c.  According  to 
the  Survey  of  Kilkenny  by  Mr.Tighe,  published  in  1802  (p.  253.),  of  66,361 
Irish  acres  m  cultivation,  26,000  were  in  wheat,  20,600  in  potatoes,  10,000 
in  oats,  and  8,000  in  barley.  In  the  interval,  however,  tillage  has  been 
much  extended,  and  the  proportion  of  wheat  materially  increased.  Dairy 
husbandry  extensively  practised ;  but  the  details  ill  understood.  Property  in 
large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  generally  small.  Partnership 
tenures  not  uncommon  (see  Galway).  Farm-houses  and  other  accom- 
modations, for  the  roost  part  very  mferior.  Average  rent  of  land,  17^. 
an  acre,  being  among  the  highest  rented  counties  in  Ireland.  Mr  .Iiiglis 
sa^s  that  all  classes  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  and  small  farmers  had  visibly  oeteriorated  during  the  last 
12  or  15  years.  And,  whether  this  be  really  so  or  not,  the  details  which 
he  gives  show  that  at  nresent  it  is  exceedingly  bad.  Manufactures  of  carpets 
and  some  other  woollen  articles  have  been  attempted  at  Kilkenny  on  a 
pretty  large  scale ;  but  the  experiment  has  not  proved  successful.  —  (Ireland 
m  1834,  vol.  L  p.  91.)  Coal  mines  have  been  long  wrought  at  Castle-comer, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  but,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
coal  and  expense  of  working,  it  is  not  much  used.  Sandstone,  manganese, 
with  iron  and  lead  ores,  have  been  found  in  various  places.  Principal  rivers, 
Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow,  which  last  divides  it  from  Carlow  and  Wexford. 
Kilkenny  contains  9  baronies,  and  127  parishes;  and  returns  3  members  to 
parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Kilkenny.  The 
principal  town,  Kilkenny,  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  23,741.  Population 
of  county  in  ditto,  169,949. 

3.  Carlow^  or  Catherloughy  a  small  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  south  and 
east  by  Wexford  and  Widdow ;  on  the  north  by  the  latter  and  Kildare ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Queen's  County  and  Kilkenny.  It  contains  219,863  acres, 
of  which  23,03i0  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog.  The  southern  boundary 
18  mountainous ;  but  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  gently  undu- 
lating. The  soil  in  the  uplands  is  a  light  gravel,  and  in  the  lowlands  a  fertile 
loam.  Estates  middle-sized.  Mr.  Wak&eld  observes  of  this  county,  that 
''  It  has  very  little  of  that  minute  division  of  land  so  ii\jurious  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  It  has  neither  a  temporal  nor  a  spiritual  peer  resident  within  it ; 
and,  though  destitute  of  manu&ctures,  it  is  tenanted  by  more  wealthy  people 
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than  almost  any  other  county  in  the  island.  There  are  extensive  dairies  in  this 
county,  and  its  butter,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported  to  England,  &c., 
is  the  best  of  any  in  Ireland.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  prefer  it  when  rancid." 
—  (Vol.  I.  p.  248.)  Average  rent  of  land,  15*.  per  acre.  Principal  rivers, 
Barrow  and  Slaney;  the  former  partly  intersects  the  county,  and  partly  divides 
it  from  Queen's  County  and  Kilkenny.  Carlow  is  divided  into  5  baronies,  and 
50  parishes ;  and  returns  3  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  and 
1  for  the  borough  of  Carlow.  The  principal  town,  Carlow,  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  9,1 14.     Population  of  county  in  ditto,  81,988. 

4.  WickloWf  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  St.  George's 
Channel ;  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Dublin ;  on  the  west  by  Kild^e 
and  Carlow ;  and  on  the  south  by  Wexford.  It  contains  494,704  acres,  of 
which  94,000  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog.  This  is  a  verv  mountainous 
county.  In  some  places  it  is  well  wooded  and  extremely  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  Estates  mostly  large;  the  most  extensive,  vaiuable,  and 
best  cultivated  belongs  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Farms  of  various  sizes ;  many 
small.  Average  rent  of  land  12*.  an  acre.  Speaking  generally,  rents  are  much 
too  high ;  the  labouring  population  not  half  employed ;  and  their  condition, 
and  that  of  the  small  farmers,  as  bad  as  possible.  But  little  wheat  is  raised, 
and  that  principally  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county.  Wicklow  has  to  boast 
considerable  nuneral  treasures.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  of  a  quantity 
of  gold  having  been  found  in  stream  works  in  this  county  (ante,  p.  362.).  These, 
however,  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  the  produce  of  metal  being  insufficient 
to  repay  the  expenses.  About  400  persons  are  at  present  employed  in  copper 
mines  at  Cronebane  and  Ballymurtagh ;  and  last  year  (1834)  8,434  tons  of 
copper  and  lead  ore  were  exported.  Bismuth,  manganese,  zinc,  &c.,  have 
also  been  found,  but  in  inconsiderable  quantities.  Marl  is  very  abundant  in 
parts  of  the  county,  and  is  said  to  have  wonderfully  increased  the  fertility 
of  some  districts.  —  {Quarterly  Journal  of  AgriculturCy  vol.  vi.  p.  163,  &c.) 
Principal  rivers,  Slaney,  Fustra,  and  Ovoca.  Wicklow  contains  6  baronies, 
and  58  parishes ;  and  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  both  for  the  county 
The  county  town,  Wicklow,  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2,472;  and 
Arklow,  of  4,383.    Population  of  county,  in  ditto,  121,557. 

5.  Dublin,  the  metropolitan  county  of  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
St.  George's  Channel ;  on  the  south  by  Wicklow ;  and  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Meath  and  Kildare.  It  contains  248,631  acres,  of  which  the  unoc- 
cupied hill  and  bog  only  amount  to  10,812.  Soil,  for  the  most  part,  shallow 
and  naturally  poor ;  substratum  generally  a  cold  retentive  clay.  Property 
much  divided.  Farms  near  the  city  very  small ;  but,  at  a  distance,  larger. 
Agriculture  backward,  and  farm  buildings  insufficient.  Average  rent  of  the 
county,  exclusive  of  that  part  called  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
of  country  houses,  18*.  an  acre,  being  as  high  an  average  rent  as  is  paid 
by  any  county  in  Ireland.  Principal  river,  the  Liffey,  on  which  there  is  a 
considerable  salmon  fishciy.     Neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  important. 

Dublin,  the  Eblana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  is  situated 
near  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  contiguous  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lifiey.  It 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  shallow  bad  harbour;  but  this 
inconvenience  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  obviated  by  the  artificial  har- 
bour formed  at  Kingstown,  and  united  to  Dublin  by  a  railroad.  —  (See  anie^ 
p.  349.)  Dublin  is  a  large,  and,  speaking  generally,  a  well-built  city.  Some 
of  its  streets  and  squares  are  magnificent ;  and  it  has  to  boast  of  some  of  the 
finest  public  buildings  in  Europe ;  not  a  few  of  which  have,  indeed,  been  con- 
structed on  a  ridiculously  extravagant  scale.  There  are,  however,  some  very 
inferior  quarters;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  is  in  extremely 
depressed  circumstances.  Dublin  is  the  seat  of  the  onl^  Irish  university,  u 
was  supposed  by  many  that  Dublin  would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  Union, 
and  the  consequent  remoyal  of  the  Irish  parliament;  but  this  anticipation 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  well  founded.  The  first  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  was  framed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
"Whitelaw  in  1798;  who  found,  by  a  careful  enumeration,  that  it  contained 
16,461  houses,  and  172,091  inhabitants:  but  this  being  the  epoch  of  the 
rebellion,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  population  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  rather  below  its  usual  amount  in  more  peaceable 
times.  The  limits  of  Dublin,  within  what  is  called  the  "  first  boundary  line»" 
as  ^ven  in  the  population  returns  for  1821  and  1831,  rather  exceed  those 
assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  but  the  difference  is  not  material ;  and  it 
appears  from  these  returns,  that,  within  the  limits  in  question,  it  had,  in 
1821,  a  population  of  224,317,  and  in  1831,  of  232,362.  The  entire  population 
of  the  city,  with  its  various  suburbs,  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  was  265,316. 
Population  of  county  at  ditto,  380,167. 

6.  KildarCf  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Carlow;  on  the  east 
by  Wicklow  and  Dublin ;  on  the  north  by  Meath ;  and  on  the  west  by  King's 
County  and  Queen's  County.  It  contains  392,435  acres,  of  which  66,447  are 
unimproved  bog  and  waste.  Surface  varied  by  some  small  hills  and  gentle 
declivities;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  flat,  and  nearly  level.  Soil  generally 
clayey,  and  very  fertile.  The  curragh  of  Kildai'e,  extending  to  about  5,000 
English  acres,  nas  been  long  cele^^ted.  *'  Nothing,"  says  Arthur  Young, 
**  can  exceed  the  extreme  softness  of  the  turf,  which  is  of  a  verdure  that 
charms  the  eye,  and  is  highly  set  off  by  the  gentle  inequality  of  surface.  The 
soil  is  a  fine  dry  loam  on  a  sandy  bottom.  —  (Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 
There  are  some  very  large  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithsanding,  a  good 
deal  divided.  Farms  vary  in  size  from  5  up  to  200,  and  even  500,  acres : 
the^  are,  in  fact,  less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  Irish  counties ;  a  result 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  there  havinff  been  no  contested  election  in  it  for 
the  60  years  previous  to  1830;  and  to  the  landlords  having,  in  consequence, 
no  temptation  to  split  their  estates  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  freeholders. 
—  (Min.  of  Evid.  Agricultural  Commiitee  of  1833,  p.  495.)  Mr.  Wakefield 
describes  the  husbandry  of  Kildare  as  being  as  wretched  as  can  possibly  be 
conceived. —  (Vol.  I.  p.  419.)  But  it  has  been  materially  amended,  as  is  gene- 
rally, indeed,  the  case,  throughout  Leinster,  within  the  last  15  or  20  years ;  and 
many  of  the  practices  and  implements  which  he  justly  reprobated,  have  since 
been  partially  superseded.  The  old  plough  of  the  country  is  now  not  oden  met 
with.  Potatoes  are  frequently  drilled ;  com  crops  do  not  follow  each  other  in 
so  interminable  a  succession ;  and  a  good  deal  more  wheat  is  raised,  and  that, 
too,  of  better  quality.  Average  rent  of  land,  13*.  an  acre.  The  bog  of 
this  county  consists  principally  of  part  of  the  peat  bog  of  Allen.  Principal 
rivers,  Bairow,  Liffey,  and  Boyne.  It  contains  10  baronies,  and  1 13  parishes ; 
and  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  both  for  the  county.  Principal  towns 
and  population  in  1831:  —  Naas,  3,808  ;  A  thy,  4,494;  and  Kildare,  1,753. 
Population  of  county,  in  1831,  108,424. 

7.  Queen^s  Counfy,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kilkenny ; 
on  the  east  by  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  a  detached  portion  of  King's  County ; 
on  the  North  by  King's  County ;   and  on  the  west  by  the  latter  and  Tip- 

Cerary.  It  contains  396,810  acres,  of  which  60,972  consist  of  unimproved 
og  and  waste  lands.  Surface  generally  flat;  and  soil,  except  where  bog 
occurs,  for  the  most  part  very  fertile.  Estates  mostly  large ;  but  many  of 
them  let  on  perpetual  leases.  The  head  lessees  on  these  estates  form  the 
middle  class  of  gentry.  They  have  mostly  let  their  farms,  generally  in  smaller 
divisions,  to  inferior  tenants ;  and  these  again  have  subdivided  them  to  others ; 
BO  that  many  of  the  occupancies  are  extremely  small,  and  ai'e  held  by  per- 
sons so  very  poor  as  to  be  incapable  o(  executing  any  improvement.  In  cases, 
however,  where  the  farms  have  been  let  by  the  landlords  on  terminable  leases, 
they  are  larger ;  and  a  comparatively  improved  system  of  agriculture  has 
been  introduced.     A  good  deal  of  cheese  is  made  for  the  Dublin  market. 
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Average  rent  of  land,  I4f.  an  acre.  Coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  this 
county;  but  the  former  is  not  wrought.  Principal  rivers,  Barrow  and 
Nore.  It  contains  8  baronies,  and  50  parishes ;  and  returns  3  members  to 
parliament ;  viz.,  2  for  the  county,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Portarlington. 
JPrincipal  towns  and  population  in  1831 :  —  Maryborough  (the  county  town) 
3,223;  Portarlington  3,091.     Population  of  county,  in  ditto,  145,851. 

8.  King^s  County,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tipperary 
and  Queen's  County ;  on  the  east  by  Kildare ;  on  the  north  by  Westmeath'; 
and  on  the  west  by  Roscommon,  Gal  way,  and  Tipperary.  It  contains 
528,166  acres.  The  bog  of  Allen  occupies  a  considerable  tract  in  the  north- 
east divbion  of  the  county,  and  the  Sliebh-bloom  mountains  in  the  south : 
on  the  whole,  it  is  calculated  that  the  bog  and  mountain  extend  over 
133,349  acres.  The  soil  is,  in  some  places,  very  rich,  but  in  others  it  is  light 
and  gravelly :  at  an  average,  it  may  be  reckoned  of  a  medium  degree  of  fer- 
tility. Estates  mostly  vcr^^  large.  Tillage  farms  small,  but  some  graidng 
ones  extensive.  Partnership  leases,  and  subtenancy  less  common  than  in 
some  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  still  the  condition  of  the  tillage  farmers  is 
not  much  superior,  and  their  accommodations  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  bad 
as  possible.  Average  rent  of  land,  \2s,  an  acre.  Silver  has  been  found  at 
Edenderry,  in  this  county.  Limestone  is  met  with  every  where.  Principal 
rivers,  Shannon,  Great  and  Little  Brosna.  It  contains  11  baronies,  and 
52  parishes;  and  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  both  for  the  county. 
The  principal  town.  Birr,  or  Parsonstown,  had,  in  1831,  6,594  inhabitants. 
Population  of  county,  in  1831,  144,229. 

9.  Wettmeath,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  King's  County; 
on  the  east  by  Meath ;  on  the  north  by  the  latter  and  Cavan ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Longford  and  Roscommon.  It  contains  386,251  acres,  of  which  55,988 
are  unimproved  bog  and  waste,  and  16,334  lakes.  Surface  agreeably  diver- 
sified witn  woods,  lakes,  streams,  hills,  and  bogs.  The  substratum  being 
limestone,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  remarkably  fine.  Property  in  moderate 
sized  estates.  Leases  commonly  granted  for  21  years,  and  a  life.  Grazing 
grounds  extensive.  Tillage  farms  much  subdivided.  Average  rent  of  land) 
VM.  Id.  an  acre.  Principal  rivers.  Shannon,  Inny,  and  Brosna.  It  contains 
12  baronies,  and  62  parishes ;  and  returns  3  members  to  parliament ;  viz., 
2  for  the  county,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Athlone.  Mullingar,  the  county 
town,  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  4,295;  and  Athlone,  of  11,406.  Popu- 
lation of  county,  in  ditto,  136,872.  » 

10.  Longford,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Westmeath; 
on  the  east  and  north  by  Westmeath,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Roscommon.  It  contains  263,645  acres,  of  which  55,247  are  unimproved  bog 
and  mountain ;  and  15,892  lakes.  Arable  soil,  for  the  most  part,  level  and  fertile. 
Property  in  rather  large  estates.  Tillage  farms  generally  small.  Grazing  is» 
however,  the  principal  object  of  attention.  Average  rent  of  land,  12#.  3d,  an 
acre.  The  Shannon  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  it  is 
intersected  by  the  Inny,  Curlew,  and  Tallen.  Tiie  principal  lake  is  Loug^ 
Gwana^h.  It  contains  6  baronies,  and  23 parishes;  and  returns  2  members 
to  parliament,  both  for  the  county.  Pnncipal  towns  and  population  in 
1831:  —  Longford,  4,516;  Granard,  2,069.  Population  of  tne  county,  ia 
1831,112,558. 

11.  Meath,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kildare;  on 
the  east  by  Dublin,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  Louth ;  on  the  north  by  Mona- 
ghan  and  Cavan ;  and  on  the  west  by  Westmeath.  It  contains  567,127  acres, 
of  which  only  5,600  are  said  to  be  unimproved  or  waste.  Surface  for  tha 
most  part  flat ;  soil,  clay  or  loam  on  lunestone  or  gravel,  and,  in  some  places, 
of  extraordinary  fertility.  Some  large  estates,  but  property  on  the  whole 
a  good  deal  subdivided.  Grazing  used  formerly  to  be  the  principal  occu- 
pation ;  but,  since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  tillage  has  been  gradually 
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extending,  until,  at  present,  about  four  fifths  of  the  county  are  under  the 
plough.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  soil  and  favourable  situation  of  Meath, 
the  agriculture,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  land,  are,  speaking 
generally,  alike  bad.  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  oats  and  other  corn 
crops  is  not  uncommon,  continued  sometimes  even  for  the  space  of  20  years. 
The  usual  rotation  is,  wheat,  oats,  fallow,  potatoes,  and  clover,  generally  with- 
out the  application  of  manure,  and  the  fallow  wretchedly  executed.  It  was 
common,  at  no  distant  period,  to  work  horses  mixed  with  oxen,  nr  being  fre- 
quently yoked  to  a  single  plough ;  and  yet,  in  despite  of  this  management, 
the  crops  are  oflen  excellent.  Within  these  dozen  years,  however,  some 
material  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  Meath  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  in  regard  to  the  implements  employed  in  agriculture,  the  rotation 
of  crops,  the  cleanness  of  the  ground,  &c. ;  but  their  influence  has 
not  been,  as  yet,  sufficient  to  change  the  general  character  of  its  rural 
economy.  The  condition,  too,  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are 
reckoned  lar^e  farmers,  that  is,  who  occupy  from  50  to  150  acres,  is  very 
far  from  enviable :  they  are  generally  desitute  of  most  sorts  of  comfortable 
accommodation.  The  cabins  of  the  cottiers  and  inferior  tenants  are  wretched 
beyond  description.  "  They  are  often  not  sufficiently  covered  to  keep  out 
the  rain  :  thev  are  built  of  mud,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  farmers'  houses, 
the  clay  is  taken  to  build  the  walls  from  the  spot  on  which  they  are  raised, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  the  ground  immediately  about  the  walls, 
the  lowest  part,  and,  of  course,  subject  to  receive  all  the  surrounding  damp ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  have  often  gone  into  a  cabin  and  seen  a  hole  dug  in  the 
floor  to  receive  the  water  coming  in  at  the  door,  or  under  the  foundation, 
from  whence  it  might  be  bailed  out  with  greater  ease  when  collected.  On 
this  damp  floor  the  family  most  commonly  sleep,  generally  without  a  bed- 
stead, none  of  them  having  a  loft,  except  m  town  cabins,  where  the  ground 
for  building  on  is  more  valuable.  The  inside  of  their  huts  is  as  filthy  as  their 
outward  appearance  bespeaks  them  to  be.  The  labouring  cottagers  imme- 
diately under  gentlemen  fare  better :  their  houses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
water-fast ;  but  as  to  their  having  lofls  to  sleep  on,  proper  windows  either  for 
light  or  ventilation,  or  the  floors  raised  above  the  level  of  the  immediately 
surrounding  ground,  it  seldom  is  the  case.  Few  of  them  have  chimneys^  and 
fewer  still  have  any  other  means  of  admitting  the  light  than  by  opening  the 
door,  or  a  small  hole  in  the  wall,  stopped  up  occasionally  by  a  bundle  of 
straw.  The  hog  is  generally  the  inmate;  the  hens  constantly,  and,  if  they  are 
possessed  of  a  cow,  she  also  is  introduced  and  becomes  one  of  the  family.*' — 
^l^mpton*t  Survey  of  Meath f  p.  7 \,)  In  some  instances,  farm-houses  and 
cabins  have  been  improved  since  tnis  passage  was  written ;  but  it  faithfully 
depicts  their  general  condition  at  this  moment  in  Meath,  and  throughout  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  island.  The  fare  of  the  occupiers  and  cottiers 
is  as  mean  as  their  habitations  are  wretched.  Potatoes  constitute  three 
fourths  of  the  food  of  the  mass  of  the  people;  oatmeal  and  churned  milk  are 
sometimes  added;  but  they  seldom  taste  butcher's  meat;  the  pig  bein^ 
usually  sold  to  assist  in  paying  the  rent.  The  average  rent  of  land  in  Meath 
is  18#.  an  acre,  being  more  than  is  paid  by  any  other  Irish  county  with  the 
exception  of  Dublin.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  some  parts  of 
the  county.  The  Irish  language  is  very  generally  spoken.  Meath  contains 
12  baronies,  and  147  parishes;  and  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  both 
for  the  county.  Principal  river  the  Boyne ;  but  there  are  some  small  streams. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831: — Navan,  4,416;  Kells,  4,326. 
Population  of  county,  in  1831,  176,826. 

12.  LofUh,  a  maritime  county,  being  the  most  northerly  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Meath  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Sea ; 
on  the  north  by  Armagh ;  and  on  the  west  by  Monaghan  and  Meath.  It 
contains  206,261  acres,  of  which  14,916  are  mountainous  and  waste.    Surface 
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mountainous  towfirds  the  north ;  but  in  other  parts  undulating.  Soil  ge» 
nerally  fertile.  Estates  of  a  moderate  size.  Farms  of  all  siees;  but  many 
very  small ;  so  much  so,  that  in  some  parishes  there  is  hardly  one  above  85 
acres.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  principal  crops.  Clover  and  turnips  onfy 
raised  by  proprietors.  Improvements  have  been  introduced ;  and  some  of 
the  superior  tenants  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Condition  of  sub- 
tenants and  cottiers  same  as  in  Meath«  Average  rent  of  laud,  I6s,  an  acrew 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Principal  rivera» 
— Boyne  and  Dee.  Louth  contains  4  baronies,  and  61  parishes ;  and  returns 
4  members  to  parliament;  vix.,  2  for  the  county,  and  1  each  for  the  borough» 
of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk,  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831  r-^ 
Drogh^a  (which  is  a  coun^  and  city),  17,365;  Dundaik,  10,078;  ArdM^ 
3,975;  Carlingford,  1,319.     Population  of  county,  in  1831, 124^46. 

■UNSTER. 

1.  Cork,  a  maritime  county,  and  the  largest  in  Irelan«l,  is  bovnded  on  the 
south  by  St.  George's  Channel;  on  the  east  by  Wateribrd  and  Tipperary; 
on  the  north  by  Limerick;  and  on  the  west  by  Kerry  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  contains  1,769,563  acres,  of  which  700,760  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog.  This  extensive  district  exhibits  every  variety  of  surface 
and  soil :  on  the  west  it  is  rugged,  rocky,  and  mountainous ;  the  northern  atid 
eastern  parts  are  distinguished  by  their  richness  and  fertility.  But  for  thtt 
want  of  timber,  the  country  would  be  eminently  beautiful.  The  largest  trad 
of  low  ground  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Blackwater ;  the  most  fwtile  soili» 
being  those  which  rest  on  limestone.  Estates,  in  general,  very  extensive. 
Tillage  farms,  for  the  most  part,  very  small :  where  they  are  larger,  they  Bte 
frequently  held  in  partnership,  and  are  generally  divided  among  the  familv  <ff 
the  occupant.  '*  A  farmer  often  estimates  his  riches  by  the  number  of  Ma 
sons,  whose  labour  precludes  any  necessity  of  mercenary  aid ;  but  this  iMm 
only  for  a  short  time.  They  marry  at  an  early  age,  new  f^uniHes  arise,  a 
separation  of  interest  takes  place,  and  with  it  a  partition  of  the  farm.*'  -^ 
{Towmend^s  Survey  of  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  Under  the  management  of  suck 
persons,  agriculture  cannot  but  be  in  the  most  backward  state.  Potatoet, 
the  crop  on  which  the  small  farmers  depend  for  subaistence,  engross  almost 
all  their  manure  and  all  their  labour.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the 
spade.  Occasionally  ploughing  is  performed  by  a  species  of  combination  -^ 
some  supplying  the  plough,  others  the  horses,  and  others  the  attendaiilft«> 
**  The  predilection  for  the  plough,"  sajrs  Mr.  Curwen,  speaking  of  the  countiy 
near  Macroom,  "  is  universal,  and  white  crops  succeed  each  (M^er  as  long  as 
the  land  will  produce  them :  when  these  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  grass, 
which  rises  luxuriantly  without  cultivation ;  and  what  is  unaccountable,  CK« 
hausted  as  the  soil  roust  be  considered  by  this  treatment,  the  grass  is  not  less 
nutritious  than  abundant.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  m  spite  of  thi» 
barbarous  treatment,  deterioration  from  repeated  cropping  does  not  fellow 
as  a  consequence  here,  except  on  strong  clays."  —  (Letters  on  Irekmd^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  But,  though  the  general  character  of  farming  in  Cork  be  highljr 
objectionable,  it  has,  happily,  some  exceptions.  In  Ireland  infinitely  moi« 
depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  landlord  and  his  agents  than  in  England ; 
and  when  they  act  on  sound  and  liberal  principles,  and  oppose  tbemselve» 
to  the  endless  subdivision  of  the  land,  agriculture  is  in  a  greatly  improved 
state ;  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  condition  of  the  same  class  in  England,  is  much  preferable  to  whttt  it  is 
on  the  estates  of  less  intelligent  and  less  considerate  landlords.  Several  •£ 
the  landlords  of  Cork  have  acted  in  the  way  now  stMed*  Oenerally,  how- 
ever, agriculture  is  very  backward,  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  much 
depressed.  Wheat,  as  well  as  oats,  is  largely  produced.  In  1838  there  wete 
exported  from  Youghall  107,090  quarters  or  oats,  and  83,288  ^utttCTS  of 
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wheat,  with  2i,970  cwts.  of  flour.  There  are  some  considerable  dairies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cork,  and  other  places  ;  and  large  quantities  of  butter,  as  well  as 
of  bacon  and  oUier  articles  of  provision,  are  exported  from  Cork.  Average 
rent  of  land,  13m.  Id.  an  acre.  A  considerable  extent  of  new  and  level  road 
has  recently  been  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of  government,  through- 
out districts  hitherto  in  a  great  degree  inaccessible.  This  is  an  im- 
provement that  cannot  fail  to  have  the  most  beneficial  influence.  Minerals, 
with  the  exception  of  limestone,  of  little  importance.  Some  branches  of  the 
linen  manufacture  have  been  established  at  Cork  and  other  towns ;  and  there 
are  some  considerable  distilleries.  Principal  rivers, — Lee,  Bandon,  Black- 
water,  Hen,  Puncheon,  Bride,  and  Awbeg.  The  shore  is,  in  many  places, 
deeply  indented  by  the  sea.  Cork  Harbour  and  Bantry  Bay  are  among  the 
finest  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  world. —  (Ante,  pp.  34s5. 347.)  Cork  contains 
16  baronies,  and  269  parishes ;  and  returns  8  members  to  parliament ;  viz.,  2 
for  the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Cork,  and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Bandon,  Mallow,  Youghall,  and  Kinsale.  Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831:  — Cork,  107,016;  Youghall,  9,608;  Bandon,  9,917;  Kinsale,  7,312; 
Mallow,  6,974 ;  Fermoy,  6,976.    Population  of  county,  in  ditto,  813,732. 

2.  Kerry,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  Cork  and 
Limerick ;  on  the  north  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic.  It  contains  1,148,720  acres,  of  which  552,862  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog,  and  14,669  water.  This  is  one  of  the  wildest,  most 
rugged,  and  mountainous  of  all  the  Irish  counties.  Macg^icuddys  Reeks, 
theniehest  mountains  in  Ireland,  lie  to  the  west  of  Killamey ;  and  there  are 
severu  other  mountainous  ridges  rising  to  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  in 
kei^t.  the  scenery  round  the  Lake  of  Killamey  has  been  often  described, 
and  is  frequently  visited,  and  deservedly  admired.  The  coast  of  Kerry  is 
deeply  indented  by  the  sea ;  and  is  not  only  the  most  westerly  land  in  Ireland, 
but  in  Europe.  The  climate  is  uncommonly  mild,  but  it  is  also  particularly 
moist.  The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  generally  rests  on  a  limestone  bottom, 
and  is  often  exceedingly  ferti^.  Property  in  very  large  estates ;  but  some  of 
them  leased  for  ever.  A  considerable  [>ortion  of  the  county  is  held  under 
partnership  leases.  Agriculture  wretched.  In  the  mountainous  districts, 
cultivation  is  almost  wholly  performed  by  the  ioy,  or  spade ;  and  when  Mr. 
Young  travelled  in  Ireland,  there  were  some  parishes  in  which  there  was  not 
a  sinj^ie  plough.  Large  flocks  of  goats  are  kept  on  the  mountains,  and  are  of 
infinite  use  to  the  poor  people.  There  are  some  pretty  considerable  grazing 
and  dairv  farms;  and  the  native  breed  of  Irish  middle-homed  cattle  is  said  to 
be  found  in  greater  purity  and  perfection,  perhaps,  in  Kerry  than  in  any  other 
county.  **  The  cow  of  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor  man's  cow,  living  every  where, 
hardy,  jdelding,  for  her  size,  abundance  ot  milk  of  a  good  quality,  and  fattening 
rapidly  when  required."  -^(Vouatt  on  Cattle,  p.  179.)  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  farms  appropriated  to  grazing  and  the  dairy,  the  rest  of  the  arable 
land  is  divided  into  very  small  portions.  The  occupiers  of  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  utterly  destitute  of  capital,  and  of  eyery  sort  of  comfortable  accom- 
modation. The  potato  is  almost  the  only  produce  they  reserve  for  themselves : 
every  thing  else  being  required  to  make  up  rent.  This  state  of  things  is  not, 
indeed,  peculiar  to  Kerry,  but  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
General^,  however,  scarcities  are  more  frequent  and  severe  in  the  southern 
and  western  districts  than  elsewhere.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to 
mention  that  improvements  have,  in  several  instances,  been  undertaken  in  this 
county,  and  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  success,  which  it  may  be  expected  will 
lead  to  others.  Those  executed  by  Lords  Headley  and  Lansdowne,  especially 
the  first,  on  two  of  the  wildest  properties  in  the  county,  show  what  may  be 
effected  by  iudicious  management  in  increasing  the  productive  capacities  of 
the  soil,  and  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  occupiers.  Sea-w^,  which 
abounds  along  the  coast  and  in  the  bays,  fiurnishes  an  exhaustless  supply 
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of  the  most  valuable  manure,  which,  were  it  properly  applied,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  other  species  of  grain  from 
Tralee  are  on  the  increase;  but  there  has  been  a  more  than  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  butter.  Many  parts  of  Kerry  have  been  littl6 
explored  by  strangers ;  and,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  they  were,  in  numeroui 
instances,  nearly  inaccessible;  but  this  deficiencv  has  been  recently,  in 
some  degree,  obviated.  The  Irish  language  is  almost  universally  spoken ; 
and  ancient  customs  and  superstitions  preserve  their  ascendancy  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Mr.  Inglis  mentions,  that  in  the  district  round  Dingle, 
in  this  county,  marriages  are  contracted  at  from  13  to  15  years  of  age ;  and 
that  there  are  instances  of  their  being  contracted  at  the  premature  age  of 
12 !  Average  rent  of  land,  6s,  Id.  an  acre,  beings  with  the  exception  of  Done- 
gal, the  lowest  rent  paid  by  any  county  in  Ireland.  Manufactures  can  hardlv 
be  said  to  exist.  The  mineral  riches  of  this  county  have  not  been  explored. 
As  much  ore  was  produced  from  one  copper  mine  as  sold  for  25,000/.;  but 
the  works  have  been  long  abandoned,  more,  it  is  said,  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  workmen  than  from  any  defects  in  the  mine.  Principal  rivers, — Feale, 
Lane,  Roughan,  and  Mang.  Kerry  contains  8  baronies,  and  83  parishes  f 
and  returns  3  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  and  1  for  the 
borough  of  Tralee.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831 : — Tralee,  9,568; 
Killamey,  7,910 ;  Dingle,  4,327.     Population  of  counfjr,  in  ditto,  263,126. 

3.  Limerick,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cork ;  on  the  east 
by  Tipperary ;  on  the  north  by  the  Shannon,  which  divides  it  from  Clare ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Kerry.  It  contams  674,783  acres,  of  which  91,981  are 
unimproved  bog  and  mountain.  Except  on  the  southern,  western,  and  north* 
eastern  extremities,  the  surface  is  generally  flat.  Soil  for  the  most  part 
excellent.  Mr.  Young  characterises  a  large  tract,  the  **  Golden  Vale,"  as  **'the 
best  he  had  ever  seen."  Tillage  not  so  much  extended  as  in  some  other 
counties.  Property  in  large  estates.  Some  grazing  farms  very  extensive ;  but 
Mr.  Wakefield  affirms  that,  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  the  gra^ng  farms  were 
rapidly  colonising ;  and  that  the  large  farmers  were  taking  in  all  the  cottier 
tenants  they  could  collect.  —  (Vol.  L  p.  267.)  This  baneful  practice  has  not, 
we  apprehend,  been  since  checked.  But,  however  it  may  have  been  brought 
about,  there  has  recently  been  a  very  great  extension  of  cultivation  in  Limenck 
and  the  counties  adjoining  the  Shannon.  This  is  evinced  by  the  wonderful 
increase  in  the  exports  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  raw  produce  from  the 
city  of  Limerick,  which  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  dozen  years. 
Thus  the  export  of  wheat,  which  in  1820  was.  102,593  barrels,  had  in  1833 
increased  to  218,915  barrels.  The  increase  of  oats  during  the  same  period 
was  from  about  150,000  to  above  400,000  barrels.  In  1824,  only  174cwt8. 
of  flour  were  exported;  whereas  in  1833  the  exports  exceeded  37,000  cwts. 
The  butter  made  m  this  county  is  of  an  inferior  quality;  and  Mr.  Wakefield 
says  it  is  so  bad  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be  eaten.  Its  preparation  has,  probably^ 
been  improved  in  the  interval ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  meet 
with  a  ready  sale ;  the  exports  from  Limerick  having  increased  from  42,860 
firkins  in  1822,  to  above  75,000  firkins  in  1833.  These  numbers  must  not»r 
however,  be  supposed  to  represent  the  exports  from  the  county  of  Limerick 
only ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  beins  broujght  down  the  Shannon  firom 
other  counties  for  shipment  at  the  city  of  Limerick.  But  they  show  an  ex- 
traordinary increase,  to  which  this  county  has  contributed  quite  as  much  as 
any  one  else.  Along  the  Shannon,  seansand  is  now  very  j;enerally  used  as 
manure.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  production  in  Limerick  and  the 
contiguous  counties,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  condition  of  their  cottiers 
be  at  all  improved.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  some  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  1833,  to  have  become  perceptibly 
worse.  —  (Alin,  of  Evidence,  p.  373.)  The  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
city  of  Limerick  is  as  wretched  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  ana  is,  in  fact,» 
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d^graceful  to  a  countr}'  calling  itself  civilised.  —  {^IngRs't  Ireland  in  1834, 
VoL  i.  p.  304.)  Condition  of  small  tenants  and  cottiers  same  as  in  Cork  and 
other  southern  counties.  Some  of  the  best  long-horned  cattle  in  the  em- 
pire are  produced  and  fattened  in  this  county.  Average  rent  of  land,  18s.  8</. 
an  acre.  Some  manufactures  have  been  established  in  the  city,  but  they  are 
of  no  great  importance.  Principal  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Shannon,  —  Maig, 
Deale,  and  Mulkema.  Limerick  contains  9  baronies,  and  125  parishes ;  and 
returns  4  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  and  2  for  the  city  of 
Limerick.  The  latter  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  66,554 ;  and  Rathkeaie,  the 
only  other  considerable  town,  4972.     Population  of  county,  in  ditto,  3 15,355. 

4.  T^erary,  an  inland  county,  is  bounaed  on  the  south  by  Cork  and  Water- 
ford  ;  on  the  east  by  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County ;  on  the  north  by  Kind's 
County  and  Galway ;  and  on  the  west  by  Clare  and  Limerick.  It  contains 
1,013,173  acres,  of  which  182,147  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
11,328  water.  The  mount^nous  districts  are  in  the  south-west,  adjoining 
Waterford  and  Cork ;  in  the  south-eastern  angle  is  Sliebhnaman  mountain  ; 
and  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  across  the  county  from  Limerick  to  Kind's 
County.  The  bog  is  mostly  a  portion  of  the  ereat  Bog  of  Allen.  With 
these  exceptions,  Tipperary  consists  principally  of  extensive  and  fertile  plains, 
with  a  calcareous  subsoil,  forming  as  rich  land  as  is  to  be  met  with  m  any 
part  of  the  empire.  Some  very  urge  estates ;  but  many  of  a  moderate  size. 
Tillage  farms  generally  small.  The  con-acre  system  is  very  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  this  county,  as  it  is,  indeed,  in  most  counties  of  Ireland,  though  it 
be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Connaught.  By  con-acre  is  meant  a  per- 
nicious custom  prevalent  among  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  the  larger 
class  of  farms,  or  letting  to  the  peasantry  or  cottiers  small  slips  of  land,  vary- 
ing from  a  perch  to  half  an  acre,  for  a  single  season,  to  be  planted  with 
potatoes  or  cropped.  Old  grass  land  is  frequentl v  let  out  on  this  system ; 
and  then  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  surface  to  be  pared  and  burned !  The  rent 
apt  for  such  land  is  enormous,  running  from  7/.  to  12/.  or  13/.  an  acre  I 
Potatoes  are  invariably  planted  on  con-acre  land  when  it  is  broken  up  from 

ris ;  and  afterwards  it  is  usual  to  take  from  it  successive  crops  of  com. 
some  parts,  the  principal  dependance  of  the  peasantry  is  on  these  con- 
acres. M^erever  this  practice  exists,  there  cannot,  o^  course,  be  the  least 
improvement ;  and  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  could 
enable  it  to  produce  any  thing  under  so  destructive  a  system.  —  (A^ricul,  Com^ 
miUee  of  1833,  Min,  of  EM,,  p.  333,  &c.)  Grazing  was  formerfy,  and,  we 
believe,  still  is,  the  principal  employment  in  Tipperary.  The  native  Irish 
breed  of  lon^-homed  cattle  attain  to  a  very  large  size,  and  are  found  in  the 
greatest  per^ction  in  this  county.  Many  thousands  are  annually  exported. 
There  are,  also,  many  fine  flocks  of  long-woolled  sheep.  Average  rent  of 
land,  17*.  S^d,  an  acre.  Peasantry  depressed  and  turbulent.  The  manufac- 
ture of  broad  cloth  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Carrick.  Tipperary  has 
copper  and  lead  mines,  coal,  slate,  &c.  Exclusive  of  the  Shannon,  the  prin- 
dpal  river  is  the  Suir.  Tipperary  contains  10  baronies,  and  186  parishes  ; 
and  returns  4  members  to  parliament,  2  being  for  the  county,  and  1  each 
for  the  boroughs  of  Clonmel  and  Cashel.  Principal  towns  and  population, 
n  1831  :  — Clonmel,  15,134;  Carrick-on- Suir, 9,226;  Nenagh, 8,466 ;  Thurles, 
7,084;  Cashel,  6,971;  Tipperary,  6,972;  Roscrea,  5,512.  Population  of 
county,  in  1831,  402,563. 

5.  iVaterJbrd^  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  St.  George's 
Channel;  on  the  east  by  Waterford  harbour,  which  separates  it  from  Wexford, 
and  by  Kilkenny ;  on  the  north  by  Tipperary ;  and  on  the  west  by  Cork.  It  con- 
tains 471,281  acres,  of  which  1 18,034  are  unimproved  mountain  with  but  little 
bo^.  Though  in  general  coarse,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  fine  land  in 
this  county,  particularly  in  the  south-east  quarter ;  and  the  mountains  afford 
good  pasturage  for  cattle.  Estates  for  the  most  part  very  large ;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hirgest,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  severely 
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censured  by  Mr.  Wakefield.  But  this  censure  is  no  longer  applicable,  it  havinff 
been,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  managed  on  the  most  liberal  prindples,  and 
gready  improved.  —  (Bicheno's  Ireland  and  Us  Economy,  p.  103.)  Here,  in- 
deed, and  generally  throughout  Ireland  (and  we  believe  that  the  same  may  be 
truly  affirmed  of  England),  tenants  and  occupiers  on  large  estates  are  decidedly 
better  off  than  those  on  the  smaller  class  of  properties.  This  is  the 
principal  dairy  county  of  Ireland.  When  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Young,  not 
one  tnirtieth  part  was  under  the  plough .  —  (Tour  in  Ireland^  4th  ed.  p.  329.) 
The  proportion  in  tillage  is  now,  however,  much  larger.  This  has  principally 
arisen  from  the  vicious  custom  of  dividing  farms.  "  In  this  county,"  says 
Mr.  Wakefield,  "when  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  farmer  marries,  the  fiither,instesd 
of  giving  her  a  portion,  divides  his  farm  bet^'een  himself  and  his  son-in-law  $ 
the  next  daughter  gets  a  half  of  tlie  remainder;  and  this  division  and  sub- 
division is  continued  as  long  as  there  are  daughters  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
sons  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  the  best  way  they  can."  (Vol.  i.  p.  880.) 
Some  of  the  dairy  farmers  are  in  easy  circumstances ;  but  the  condition  of  the 
tillage  farmers  and  cottiers  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  Munster. 
Some  very  material  improvements  have  been  introduced  witnin  the  last  dozen 
years  into  this  and  the  contiguous  counties.  Improved  swing-ploughs,  made 
of  iron,  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  are  now  become  very 
general  Land  is  kept  cleaner ;  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  lime  used  as  manure ;  green  crops  are  more  attended  to  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  wheat  raised  within  these  few  years  has  more  than  doubled ;  while 
tnere  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  production  of  oats.  There  has  also 
been  a  larse  increase  of  the  exports  of  butter  and  bacon.  Waterford  now 
ranks  as  the  first  port  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  first  of  Europe,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  produce ;  the  average  annual  value  of  the  shipments  froiti 
Waterford  of  native  Irish  articles  being  supposed  to  amount  at  present  to  above 
two  miltions  sterling.  Average  rent  of  land,  12«.  6(/.  an  acre.  Minerals,  co|9^ 
per,  iron,  &c.  Manufactures  not  very  iihportant;  a  considerable  cotton 
manufacture  has,  however,  been  established  at  Portlaw,  and  some  glass  is 
made  at  Waterford.  Principal  rivers,  —  Blackwater,  Suir,  and  Bride.  Water- 
ford contains  7  baronies,  and  74  parishes ;  returns  .5  members  to  parliament^ 
being  2  for  the  county,  2  for  the  borough  of  Waterford,  and  1  for  Dungarvan. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831:  —  Waterford,  28,821;  Dungarvan^ 
6,327  ;  Lismore,  2,894.     Population  of  county,  in  1831,  177,054. 

6.  Clarcy  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Shannon^ 
which  separates  it  from  Kerry  and  Limerick ;  on  the  east  by  Tipperary ;  on  the 
north  by  Gal  way ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  it  contains  802,369 
acres,  of  which  259,584  are  mountain  and  bog,  and  18,655  water.  The 
arable  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  light,  but  very  fertile.  The  low  grounds, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  CorcfuseSf  on  the  Shannon  and  Fergus,  are  cele-> 
brated  for  the  richness  of  their  pastures,  which  are  equal  to  the  fettening  of  die 
largest  bullocks.  Property,  in  large  estates.  A  considerable  extent  of  land 
employed  in  grazing.  Tillage  farms  generally  small,  varying  from  1  or  8 
acres  to  40  or  50 ;  but  those  of  the  larger  size  rare.  Partnership  tenures 
not  so  common  as  formerly,  many  proprietora,  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
their  pernicious  tendency,  having  exerted  themselves  to  effect  their  abolition. 
Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  princifml  objects  of  attention ;  but  wheat  and 
barley  are  now  extensively  raised.  Husbandry  improving,  but  still  in  a  very 
wretched  state.  The  practice,  in  many  places,  is  either  to  bum  or  manure,  for, 
1st,  potatoes ;  2nd,  potatoes;  sometimes,  3rd,  potatoes ;  4th,  wheat;  and  then 
follow  repeated  crops  of  oats,  till  the  soil  is  completely  exhausted :  it  remains 
then  for  several  years  almost  wholly  unproductive,  not  even  producing  weeds, 
but  of  the  humblest  growth. — (DuUon's  Survey  ofCiare,  p.  69.)  Along  the  coast 
sea-weed  and  sea-sand  is  a  good  deal  used  as  manure.  In  the  mountainous 
parts  the  hy  is  extensively  employed.     Average  rent  of  land,  I U.  3d,  an  acre. 
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Habitations  similar  to  those  in  Ihe  contiguous  counties ;  with  this  diflerencey 
tiiat  the  cottages,  instead  of  being  of  turf  or  clay,  are  mostly  bwlt  of  stone,  with- 
out cement.  Limestone  abounds ;  and  coal,ironstone, lead, &c., have  been  found, 
but  not  wrought.  Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Principal  river, 
Shannon ;  there  is  also  the  Fergus,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Clare  contains 
9  baronies,  and  79  parishes ;  and  retiums  3  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for 
the  county,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Ennis :  the  latter,  the  principal  town, 
had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  7,7 11 ;  population  of  county,  in  aitto,  258,322. 

ULSTER. 

1.  Cavan,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Longford,  Westmeath, 
and  Meath ;  on  the  east  by  Monaghan ;  on  the  north  by  Fermanagh  ;  and  on 
Uie  west  by  Leitrim  and  Longford.  It  contains  473,449  acres,  of  which 
30,000  are  uilimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and  21,987  water.  Surface  hilly, 
and  soil  generally  poor.  There  are  two  large  estates,  but  the  rest  are  of  mo- 
derate size.  About  four  fifths  of  the  land  is  under  tillage.  Occupancies  small, 
not  exceeding  9  acres  at  an  average ;  and  agriculture  in  most  respects  bad. 
At  no  distant  period,  oats  were  supposed  to  be  to  other  grain,  as  70  to  1 ;  but 
this  proportion  has  latterly  been  diminished.  Flax  usually  follows  potatoes, 
and  is  succeeded  by  oats,  repeated  frequently,  as  in  Clare,  till  the  land  be 

Suite  exhausted.  Wheat  but  little  cultivated,  and  of  bad  quality.  A  good 
eal  of  work  performed  by  the  spade.  Figs  and  goats  are  kept  by  the  cottiers, 
the  former  to  sell  to  assist  in  making  up  the  rent,  the  latter  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk.  Condition  of  the  small  cottiers  and  farmers  quite  as  bad  as  in 
Meath.  Rent  of  land,  I3s.  7^.  an  acre.  Linen  manufacture  widely  diffused 
over  the  county.  Minerals  various,  but  little  known.  The  Shannon  has  its 
principal  source  in  this  county ;  and  there  are,  besides,  the  Erne,  Woodford, 
Annalee,  &c.  Cavan  contains  7  baronies,  and  30  parishes ;  and  returns  2 
members  to  parliament,  both  for  the  county.  Cavan,  the  principal  town, 
had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2,931.    Population  of  countv,  in  ditto,  227,933. 

2.  Fermanagh,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cavan ;  on  the 
east  and  north  by  Monaghan,  Tyrone  and  Donegal;  and  on  the  west  by 
Leitrim.  It  contains  471,348  acres,  of  which  101,952  are  unimproved  bog 
and  mountain,  and  48,977  water.  Surface  varied  and  picturesque.  Lough 
Erne  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water.  —  (See  ante,  p. 341.)  This  county  is  better 
wooded  than  most  odiers  in  Ireland.  Soil  tolerably  fertile.  Estates  generally 
large.  Farms  of  all  sizes ;  some  large,  but  a  ereat  number  small.  A  good 
manv  cattle  bred  on  the  high  grounds.  Agriculture  is  more  advanced  in  the 
northern  part  of  Fermanagh  than  in  any  other  district  of  Ulster ;  but  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  countv  it  is  very  backward.  Not  many  years  ago  the  pe&- 
■antry  were  accustomed  to  yoke  their  plough  to  the  horses'  tails  I  Oats, 
barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes,  principal  crops.  Average  rent  of  land,  1 2#.  3d, 
an  acre.  Protestants  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  they  are  said  by 
Mr.  Wakefidd  to  be  a  fine  race  of  people,  much  superior  to  those  in  the  other 
northern  counties,  or  to  their  Catholic  neighbours.  The  latter  are,  for  the  most 
part,  miserably  poor,  the  cottiers  living  in  wretched  huts.  Mr.  Inglis  says, 
that  the  condution  of  the  land  occupiers  in  Fermanagh  is  superior  to  the 
condition  of  the  same  classes  in  most  other  parts  which  he  visited.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  rents  paid  for  the  land,  he  found  all  admit.  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant  occupiers,  that  they  could  afford  to  eat  butcher's  meat  three 
times  a  week,  havmg,  in  addition,  as  much  milk  and  butter  as  were  required 
for  their  family ;  or  that  if  they  chose  to  live  more  abstemiously,  they  could 
lay  aside  a  little  money.  —  (Ireland  in  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.)  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  different  places.  Linen  manufacture  extensively  introduced.  Fermanagh 
contains  8  baronies,  and  18  parishes ;  and  returns  3  members  to  parliament,  2 
for  the  county,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Enniskillen.  Enniskillen,  the  principal 
iowD»had,in  1831,a  population  of  6,116;  population  of  county,in  ditto,  149,763. 
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3.  Monaghafiy  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Meath  and 
Louth;  on  the  east  by  the  latter  and  Armagh;  on  the  north  by  Tyrone;  and  on 
the  west  by  Fermanf^h  and  Cavan.  It  contains  327,048  acres,  of  which 
9,236  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and  7,844  water.  The  face  of  the 
country  resembles  that  of  Cayan :  it  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  not  of  lai^ 
dimensions,  and  are  mostly  arable.  It  is  moderately  fertile.  There  are  « 
few  very  large  estates,  and  a  great  many  small  ones.  Farms  so  very  small, 
that  some  years  since  it  was  estimated  that  the  larger  class  would  not  average 
25  acres,  nor  the  smaller,  and  far  more  numerous  class,  6  acres.  —  (^Wake^ 

ficldy  i.  p.  270.)  Agriculture  improving,  but  still  generally  in  the  most  wretched 
state.  Spade  more  in  use  than  the  plough ;  the  latter  being  an  implement 
that  requires  the  exertions  of  several  occupiers  to  bring  into  operation. 
Principal  crops,  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax ;  but  wheat  and  barley  more  raised 
now  than  formerly.  Horses  so  ill-fed  and  weak,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
performing  any  effectual  labour.  A  good  deal  of  butter  is  made,  but  there 
are  no  large  dairies.  Goats  kept  by  the  cottiers  for  the  sake  of  their  milk. 
Average  rent  of  land,  13«.  3J</.  an  acre.  The  linen  manufacture  is  very  widely 
diffused  over  this  and  the  surrounding  counties.  Those  who  carry  it  on  are, 
at  the  same  time,  mostly  all  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  this  combination  of  employments  has  had  any  good  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  injurious  both  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  manufacture.  The  former  has  made  no  progress  whatever ;  and  the  latter, 
after  being  forced  forward  by  the  aid  of  bounties  and  prohibitions,  appears, 
now  that  these  have  been  repealed,  to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state* 
Those  who  compare  the  progress  made  by  the  linen  manufacture  at  Dundee, 
during  the  last  20  years,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  will  see  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  business  conducted  by  people  of  capital  and  skill,  addicted 
wholly  to  that  particular  department,  and  by  poor  cottiers,  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  machinery,  and  having  their  attention  constantly  withdrawn  to 
the  culture  of  their  little  plots  of  ground.  We  are  convinced  that  neither 
agriculture,  nor  the  linen  manufacture,  will  be  materially  improved  till  they 
be  separated,  and  carried  on  by  different  sets  of  individuals.  Monafhan 
contams  vast  beds  of  limestone ;  lead  ore  of  a  rich  quality ;  and  indica- 
tions of  coal  have  also  been  discovered.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  import- 
ance. It  contains  5  baronies,  and  19  parishes;  and  returns  2  members  to 
parliament,  both  for  the  county.  Mona^nan,  the  principal  town,  had,  in  1831^ 
a  population  of  3,848.      Population  ol  county,  m  1831,  195,536. 

4.  Armagh,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Louth ;  on  the  east 
by  Down ;  on  the  north  by  Lough  Neagh  and  Tyrone ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Monaghan.  It  contains  328,183  acres,  of  which  42,472  are  unimproved  bog 
and  mountain,  and  18,394  water,  being  part  of  Lough  Neagh.  Surface  varied 
and  interesting ;  being  mountainous  in  some  places,  and  undulating  and  flat  in 
others.  Soil  generally  fertile.  A  large  portion  of  this  county  belongs  to  church 
and  college  establishments,  and  to  corporations :  some  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men have  good  estates ;  minor  estates  numerous,  and  the  tenures  by  which 
they  are  held  such  as  to  divide  them  into  the  minutest  portions.  Farms  veiy 
small ;  running  from  2  and  5  to  20  acres ;  those  that  amount  to  40  or  50  acrei 
are  reckoned  very  large,  and  are  generally  found  in  the  Fews  mountains.  Agri- 
culture extremely  backward.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  flax,, principal  crops;  but 
very  excellent  wheat  is  raised  in  various  parts,  particularly  in  the  vicinitv  of 
the  city  of  Armagh,  and  in  the  whole  north-east  district  of  the  county.  Near 
Loughall,  Charlemont,  &c.  there  are  some  very  productive  orchards,  whence 
a  good  deal  of  fruit  is  sent  to  Belfast,  and  some  is  even  said  to  find  its  way 
to  Glasgow.  Some  dairy  cows  are  kept,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter 
is  made.  Cattle  of  a  small  stunted  breed  are  reared  in  the  mountainous 
districts;  sheep,  few  and  inferior.  Average  rent  of  land,  11#.  6^.  an  acre. 
Linen  manufacture  diffused  over  the  county,  as  in  Monaghan.    Afiddlemen^ 
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itti  littlo  known.  Habitations  of  the  bulk  of  the  lower  orders  decidedly 
pnknble  to  those  of  the  some  class  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  ex- 
eiHcBag  the  ncighbooring  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  They  are  generally 
whitewashed^  well  thatched,  and  have  a  clean  and  comfortable  appearance, 
notwithstanding  their  alleged  propensity  to  jockeyship,  the  inhabitants 
may  be  advantageously  compared,  m  respect  of  character,  with  those  of 
most  other  districts.  There  are  some  beautiful  marbles.  Principal  rivers,—- 
Bann  and  Blackwater,  which  run  into  Lough  Neagh,  and  Newry,  which  falls 
into  Cariingford  Bay :  the  latter  is  joined  to  the  Bann  by  the  Newry  canal, 
completing  the  navigation  between  the  sea  and  the  lake.  Some  very  extensive 
four  mills  have  been  erected  on  the  Blackwater.  Armagh  contains  5  baronies, 
aad  90  parisbes;  and  returns  3  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the 
county,  and  1  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  Principal  towns  and  population  in 
1831 :  —  city  of  Armagh,  9,470 ;  Lurgan,  2,842.  Population  of  county,  in 
ditto,  220,134. 

jk  Dountf  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  south  and  east  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
Ide  North  Channel ;  north,  by  Belfast  Loogh,  and  Antrim ;  and  west,  by 
Amagh,  and  a  small  part  of  Louth.  It  contains  6 11,404  acres,  of  which 
108,560  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog.  The  mountains  of  Moume,  in 
ihe  southern  part  of  Down,  are  amongst  the  highest  in  Ireland,  and  there 
are  some  considerable  hills  in  other  parts ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
murface  is  abundantly  level.  Soil  of  a  medium  degree  of  fertility.  There 
are  some  very  large  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal 
aubdivided.  Large  farms  of  from  200  to  500  acres  were,  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  common  in  Down,  and  other  districts  in  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
4ut  these  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  Those  occupied  by  farmers  who 
luve  recourse  to  no  other  business  ma^,  at  present,  run  from  20  to  50,  and, 
hk  a  few  instances,  to  100  acres;  while  those  occupied  by  persons  partly 
•ngaged  in  the  linen  trade,  which  is  here  universally  diffused,  and  partly  only 
Id  agriculture,  are  of  all  sizes,  fh>m  1  to  20  acres,  probably  averagmg  about  5 
acres.  A  good  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture  within  the 
last  20  years ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  possessions  renders  the  general  intro- 
duction of  any  thing  like  a  good  system  of  farming  next  to  impossible. 
Turnips  are  but  rarely  seen,  and  potatoes  are  still  usually  planted  on  the 
*lazy  bed"  plan.  Com  crops  follow  each  other,  only  partially  interrupted  by 
potatoes,  peas,  and  flax ;  the  culture  of  the  latter  having  increased  very  mate- 
rially during  the  last  7  years.  A  good  number  of  cows  are  kept,  and  horses 
are  reared  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Many  hogs  fattened.  Average 
tent  of  land,  16<.  an  acre.  There  are  numerous  bleaching  grounds.  The 
houses  of  the  farmers  are,  many  of  them,  whitewashed,  and  have  a  neat 
if>pearance ;  but  there  a  great  numbo:  of  houses  of  a  very  inferior  descrip- 
tion. *•  The  weavers,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  may  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  classes,  according  to  the  property  they  possess.  Some  are  poor,  but 
others  live  in  comparative  affluence.  It  is  common  for  a  manufacturing 
fturmer,  who  occupies  not  more  than  10  acres  of  land,  to  let  a  part  of  his 
'^take"  to  a  subtenant  at  will,  who  erects  thereon  a  wretched  cabin,  and 
employs  one  or  two  more  looms  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord.  The  con- 
dition of  this  subtenant  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  a  high  idea  of  his  domestic 
eomfort ;  but,  however  mean  his  living,  there  is  a  class  still  lower,  that  of  the 
person  who  occupies  what  is  called  a  ^  dry  cot,'  or  a  habitation  without  any 
land.  The  owner  of  such  a  dwelling  purchases  con-acres,  and  raises  some 
oats  and  potatoes.  The  mere  manufacturers  of  yam  are  a  still  lower  class." 
— (Vol.  u,  p.  740.)  The  population,  however,  though  far  from  being  in  a  very 
comfortable  situation,  is,  generally  speaking,  decidedly  better  off*  than  in  most 
other  Irish  counties.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  prevalent  custom  of  splitting 
the  land,  —  a  custom  to  which  most  of  the  poverty  and  distress  existing 
IB  Ireland  may  be  immediately  ascribed,  —  the  peasantry  of  Down  would  not 
have  had  much  reason  to  envy  those  of  most  British  counties.    Minerals  few. 
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and  of  little  importance.  Principal  rivers, — Bann,  Lagan,  and  Newry.  Down 
contains  8  baronies,  and  60  parishes ;  and  returns  4  members  to  parliament, 
being  2  for  the  county,  and  1  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Newry  and  Down* 
patrick.  Newry  had,  in  1831,  13,065  inhabitants;  Downpatrick,  4^784; 
and  Bally macarret,  5,168.     Population  of  county,  in  1831,  352,012. 

6.  Antrim,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Down  and  Belfiut 
Lough ;  on  the  east  by  the  North  Channel ;  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Londonderry  and  Lough  Neagh.  It  contains  758^866 
acres,  of  which  225,970  are  mountain  and  bog,  and  49,790  water,  being  part 
of  Lough  Neagh,  which  lies  principally  in  this  county.  Surfisice  very  various. 
On  the  north  and  east,  it  is  mountainous,  and  destitute  of  wood  ;  there  is, 
also,  a  mountainous  ridge  between  Belfast  and  Lough  Neagh,  and  a  good  deal 
of  rugged  ground  in  other  places.  The  flat  ground  bordering  on  Lough 
Neagh  is,  in  man^  places,  boggy.  Still,  however,  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
fertile  land ;  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Belfast  especially,  the  neat  whitewashed 
houses  of  the  manufacturers  give  it  a  cheerful  appearance.  Estates  mostly 
very  large.  Those  of  Earl  O'Neil,  the  Marquises  of  Hertford  and  Donegal 
and  the  Antrim  family,  being  among  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the 
empire :  but  large  portions  of  the  last  two  are  let  in  perpetuity.  Except  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  farms  are  small.  Agriculture,  in  most  respects^ 
similar  to  that  of  Down.  Improved  implements  and  practices  have  been 
extensively  introduced,  and  would  have  made  a  much  greater  progress,  but 
for  the  minute  division  of  the  land.  Breed  of  cattle  bad,  but  in  the  course 
of  being  meliorated ;  many  goats  kept  in  the  mountains.  Belfast  itself,  and 
the  country  round,  have  more  of  an  improved  appearance,  and  the  people 
look  more  cheerful  and  happy  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  This  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  linen  manufacture ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wakefield  in 
opinion,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  which  Belfast  is 
the  centre,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Where  the 
linen  manufacture  alone  is  established,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  seems 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  their  condition  in  districts  without  manufactures. 
Average  rent  of  land,  \Qs,  an  acre.  A  coal  mine  is  wrought  at  Bally  Castle, 
in  this  county ;  but  the  coals  are  bituminous,  and  of  bad  quality ;  so  that 
those  used  in  Belfast  are  brought  from  Britain.  On  the  north  coast  of 
Antrim  is  the  splendid  assemblage  of  basaltic  columns,  denominated  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  —  (See  Sea  Coast,  p.  352.)  Principal  rivers, — Bann  and 
Lagan ;  the  former  constituting,  in  great  part,  the  western,  and  the  latter  the 
southern,  boundary  of  the  county.  Antrim  contains  8  baronies,  and  77 
parishes ;  and  returns  6  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  2  for 
the  borough  of  Belfast,  and  1  each  for  Carrickfergua  and  Lisburn.  Principal 
towns  and  population  in  1831 :  —  Belfast,  53,287  ;  Lisburn,  5,218;  Carrick- 
fergus,  8,706.     Population  of  county,  in  ditto,  316,909. 

7.  Londondeny,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tyrone ;  on 
the  east  by  Lough  Neagh  and  Antrim;  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Lough  Foyle;  and  on  the  west  by  Donegal  and  Tyrone.  It  contains  518,270 
acres,  of  which  136,038  are  mountain  and  bog,  and  9,565  water ;  being  mostly 
part  of  Lough  Neagh.  Surface  in  many  parts  mountainous;  but  the  vales  are 
extensive  and  fertUe.  With  the  exception  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  to  corporations,  the  entire  property  of  this  county  was  granted 
by  James  I.  to  the  principal  London  companies ;  so  that  the  land  is  mostly 
held  from  them,  either  under  terminable  or  interminable  leases.  Mr.  Samp- 
son, in  his  survey  of  this  county,  states,  in  reference  to  the  size  of  farms,  that 
they  vary  from  2  to  200  acres.  "  Both  these,"  he  observes,  "  are  extremes : 
the  average  is  from  5  to  20.  Where  there  has  been  a  perpetuity,  or  a  long 
lease,  it  is  split ;  that  is,  the  children  are  settled  upon  divisions  of  the  father's 
farm ;  b^  which  means  leases  of  40  acres  come  to  be  parcelled,  in  two  or  three 
generations,  into  patches  of  4  or  5  acres.  It  seems  as  if  the  newly  let  lands 
were  disposed  of  under  some  similar  system  of  parcelling.     I  could  give 
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instances  where  whole  districts  are  subdivided  into  6  or  7  acres,  and  rarely 
can  boast  a  farm  of  12  or  14." — (P.  249.)  Within  these  few  years  the  owners 
of  some  estates  have  become  sensible  of  the  injurious  influence  of  this  system, 
and  have,  where  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded,  exerted  themselves  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  further,  and  to  consolidate  some  of  the  small  occu- 
pancies ;  but  their  efforts  have  not  hitherto  been  such  as  materially  to  affect 
the  average  size  of  farms  in  the  county,  which  is  not  believed  to  exceed  12, 
or,  at  most,  14  English  acres.  It  is  almost  needless,  seeing  the  way  in  which 
the  land  is  occupied,  to  add  that  agriculture,  though  in  some  respects  im- 
proved, is  still,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  low  state.  Principal  crops,  pota- 
toes, oats,  and  Sax.  Mr.  Wakefield  thought  that,  owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  climate,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  introducing  wheat.  But,  even  at 
the  time  when  his  work  was  published,  its  cultivation  was  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  and  it  has  since  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  not  in  this 
only,  but  in  most  other  counties  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  country.  —  (See  postf  sect.  Agriculture.)  Average  rent  of  land, 
I2s.  2}^.  an  acre.  Condition  of  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  very  unprosperous. 
Some  of  the  houses  of  the  latter  are  rough-cast,  and  whitewashed,  like  those 
of  the  same  class  in  Down ;  but  the  houses  of  the  greater  number,  particularly 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  are  alike  filthy  without  and  within.  Linen  manu- 
&cture  widely  introduced.  Various  minerals  have  been  found,  but  of  no  great 
importance.  Besides  the  Bann,  which,  for  the  most  part,  divides  London- 
derry from  Antrim,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle,  the  Faughan,  and  the 
Roe.  Londonderry  is  divided  into  6  baronies  and  liberties,  and  31  parishes; 
and  returns  4  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  1  for  the  city  of 
Londonderry,  and  1  for  the  borough  of  Coleraine.  Principal  towns  and 
population  in  1831 : — Londonderry,  19,620;  Coleraine,  5,752 ;  Newton- Lima- 
vady,  2,428.    Population  of  county,  in  1831,  222,012. 

8.  Tyrone,  an  inland  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Fermanagh,  Mona- 
ghan,  and  Armagh ;  on  the  east  by  Lough  Neagh;  on  the  north  by  Londonderry, 
and  on  .the  west  by  Donegal.  It  contains  754,395  acres,  of  which  171,314 
are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and  27,261  water,  being  in  part  a  fraction  of 
Lough  Neagh.  Surface  in  many  places,  especially  on  the  north  and  west,  rough 
and  mountainous ;  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  large  extent  of  fertile  land. 
Property  mostly  in  very  large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes ;  those  in  the 
mountainous  districts  large,  and  seldom  much  subdivided.  Tillage  farms  small, 
and  generally  held  under  partnership  leases.  —  (  See  Gaiway,)  Wherever  this 
mode  of  lettmg  land  prevmls,  agriculture  is  execrable.  A  great  deal  of  work  is 
done  by  the  spade ;  and  where  ploughs  are  used,  they  are  sometimes  drawn 
by  horses,  bullocks,  and  milch  cows,  all  yoked  together  I  Potatoes  and  oats 
the  principal  crops.  Cattle  and  sheep  very  infenor.  Average  rent  of  land, 
14r.  6^.  an  acre.  Habitations  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  extremely  mean : 
they  live  principally  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  rarely  tasting  butcher's  meat. 
Linen  manufacture  pretty  generally  dimised.  A  coal  mine  is  wrought  between 
Dungannon  and  Stewartston,  but  the  coal  is  inferior.  There  is  a  good 
pottery  near  Dungannon.  This  is  one  of  the  counties  in  which  illicit  distilla- 
tion was  most  prevalent.  Principal  rivers,  —  Blackwater,  Foyle,  Ballinderry, 
with  several  others  of  inferior  importance.  Tyrone  contains  4  baronies,  and  35 
parishes ;  and  returns  3  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the  county  and 
1  for  the  borough  of  Dungannon.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831 :  — 
Strabane,  4,700  ;  Dungannon,  3,515  ;  New tonstewart,  1,737.  Population  of 
county,  in  1831,  304,468. 

9.  Jbanegaly  a  maritime  county,  occupying  the  north-west  comer  of  Ireland, 
is  everywhere  bounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  south-east,  where  it  touches 
Fermanagh ;  and  on  the  east,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Tyrone  and  London- 
derry. It  contains  1,165,107  acres,  of  which  644,371  are  mountain  and  bog. 
Donegal  is  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea;  and  its  surface  is,  in  most 
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places,  mountainous,  rugged,  and  dreary.  There  are,  however,  extendve 
tracts  of  good  land,  particmarly  on  its  east  side,  which,  under  proper  manage^ 
ment,  would  yield  abundant  crops.  Climate  wet  and  backward.  Property 
in  very  large  estates ;  but  some  of  them  leased  for  ever.  Farms  of  various 
sizes;  in  the  low  grounds,  from  5  to  40  acres,  but  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  they  run  from  40  to  500.  Partnership  tenures  common,  but 
diminishing.  Agriculture  as  bad  as  possible.  A  great  deal  more  labour 
performed  by  the  spade,  or  /ov,  than  by  the  plough;  but  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  spade  is  principally  used,  the  plough  could 
hardly  be  introduced.  Potatoes  raised  everywhere,  and  the  great  dependance 
of  the  people ;  oats  and  flax  also  largely  cultivated,  but  comparatively  little 
of  any  other  sort  of  grain.  Cattle  a  small  stunted  breed.  Average  rent  of 
land,  6s.  an  acre,  being  the  lowest  of  any  county  in  Ireland.  People  very 
badly  off.  "  Cabins  tolerably  snug,  but  mtolerably  unclean,  as,  in  general, 
the  cattle  and  hogs  herd  with  the  family;  and  in  summer,  when  all  the 
mountains  are  dry,  a  marsh  of  filth  surrounds  the  cabin  door." — {M^ParlarCs 
Survey  of  Donegal,  p.  65,)  English  language  little  spoken  in  many  districts* 
Linen  manufacture  pretty  widely  diffused ;  but  the  condition  of  the  people 
does  not  seem  to  be  improved  by  it,  and  it  is  far  from  prosperous.  The 
barony  of  Innishowen,  famous  for  its  illicit  whisky,  and  the  prevalence  of 
smuggling  among  its  inhabitants,  is  in  this  county.  Principal  rivers, —  Fin, 
Erne,  Dale,  Guibarra,  and  Swilly.  Donegal  contains  5  baronies  and  42 
parishes;  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  both  for  the  county. 
Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831:  —  Bally  shannon,  3,775;  Letter- 
kenny,  2,168.     Population  of  county,  in  1831,  289,149. 

CONNAUGHT. 

1.  Galwai/,  a  maritime  county,  the  most  westerly  in  this  province,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Galway  Bay,  Clare,  and  Tipperary ;  on  the  east  by  Kine's 
County  and  Roscommon ;  on  the  north  by  the  latter  and  Mayo ;  and  on  ue 
west  by  the  ocean.  It  contains  1,510,592  acres,  of  which  476,997  are 
mountain  and  bog,  and  77,922  water,  consisting  principally  of  Lough  Corrib. 
The  southern  and  western  parts  of  this  county  are  mountainous  and  wild ;  but 
the  extensive  tract  to  the  eastward  of  Lough  Corrib  and  Galway  town  is,  for 
the  most  part,  flat.  The  soil  of  this  portion  is  dry  and  fertile ;  it  rests  on  a 
substratum  of  limestone,  and  is,  in  some  places,  so  thin  as  not  to  be  fit  for  til* 
We,  though  it  yields  the  finest  pasture.  Climate  mild,  but  there  is  an  excess 
of  moisture.  There  are  several  very  large  estates.  Connamara,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Martin,  occupies  the  whole  north-western  portion  of  the  country ;  but  it 
is  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  is  worth  comparatively  little.  Farms  of  all 
sizes ;  but  those  in  tillage,  for  the  most  part,  very  small.  It  has  been  the 
common  practice  to  grant  partnership  leases  to  an  indefinite  number  of 
tenants,  very  often  twenty  or  more.  "  These  people  divide  the  land,  and 
give  portions  to  their  children,  which  consist  of  one  fourth  or  one  fifUi  of  what 
they  call  a  man's  share ;  that  is,  of  the  land  which  originally  belonged  to  one 
man  in  the  lease.  A  certain  portion  of  the  whole  farm,  or  ta^e,  is  appropriated 
for  tillage,  and  this  portion  is  then  divided  into  lots,  perhaps  20  or  30.  These 
lots  are  again  subdivided  into  fields,  which  are  partitioned  into  smaller  lots, 
each  partner  obtaining  one  or  two  ridges ;  but  these  ridges  do  not  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  occupier  longer  than  the  time  they  are  in  tillase. 
The  pasture  is  held  in  common,  and  the  elders  of  the  villf^e  are  the  legis- 
lators, who  establish  such  regulations  as  may  be  judged  proper  for  their 
community,  and  settle  all  disputes  that  arise  among  them.  Their  houses 
stand  close  to  each  other,  and  form  what  is  here  called  a  village."-* 
{Wakefieldy  vol.  i.  p.  260.)  Mr.  Dutton,in  his  Survey  of  this  county,  pub* 
lished  in  1824,  bears  testimony  to  the  obviously  destructive  influence  of  this 
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system  on  agriculture,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  — 
(P.  153.)  Potatoes  and  oats  the  most  common  crops;  but  the  former  are 
not  so  extensively  culti^Tited  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Very  good 
wheat  is  produced,  particularly  to  the  south-east  of  Gal  way;  and  there  has, 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  growth  of  oats 
and  barley :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  has  been,  to  any  material  extent 
at  least,  the  result  of  an  improved  system  of  tillage,  and  whether  it  be  not 
wholly  ascribable  to  that  improvident  breaking  up  of  pasture  land  that  has 
been  carried  to  the  most  injurious  excess  here,  and  throughout  the  whole 
province.  —  (Report  of  AgriculturcU  Committee  of  1833,  Min,  of  Evid,,  p.  348.) 
The  improved  Scotch  plough,  drawn  by  2  horses,  is  met  with  in  some  places ; 
but  the  old  plough  of  the  country,  drawn  by  4  or  more  horses,  having,  exclusive 
of  the  ploughman,  one  or  two  drivers,  and  a  roan  to  press  on  the  beam  to 
keep  the  instrument  in  the  ground,  is  in  common  use.  A  great  deal  of  work 
is  also  performed  by  the  /oy,  or  spade.  Excellent  long-horned  cattle  are  met 
with  in  this  county.  Mr.  Wakefield  says  that  they  are  fully  equal  to  any  in 
England.  There  are  also  some  excellent  flocks  of  sheep.  Average  rent  of 
land,  \2t,  \d,  an  acre.  The  linen  manufacture  has  been  introduced  into  this 
county,  and  there  is  no  other  of  any  importance.  The  habitations  of  the 
lower  ranks  are,  with  few  exceptions,  quite  as  wretched  as  any  to  be  found 
in  Ireland.  The  farm-houses  are  also  poor,  miserable,  and  ill  situated.  After 
the  Shannon,  the  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Suck  and  the  Black  River. 
Oalway  contains  16  baronies,  and  116  parishes;  and  returns  4  members  to 
parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  and  2  for  the  borough  of  Galway.  Prin- 
cipal towns  and  population  in  1831:  —  Galway,  33,120;  Loughrea,  6,268. 
Population  of  county,  in  1831,  414,684. 

2.  Mayo^  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  Galway, 
Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  ocean.  It  contains 
1,355,048  acres,  of  which  425,124  are  mountain  and  bog,  and  57,940  water, 
consisting  principally  of  Lough  Mask,  Lough  Con,  Lough  Carra,  &c. 
This  county  has  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland ;  and  some  parts  of 
it  are  little  better  than  uncultivated  wastes.  There  are,  however,  many 
fertile  valleys ;  but,  owing  to  the  limestone  protruding  through  the  surface, 
considerable  portions  of  the  flat  country  are  unfit  for  tillage,  though  they 
afford  excellent  pasture.  Property  in  immense  estates.  A  good  deal  of  the 
land  let  on  the  partnership  or  village  system,  as  described  in  Galway.  It  is 
said,  however,  tnat  this  system  is  on  the  wane ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  the  case,  as  it  opposes  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  any 
thine  like  good  agriculture,  and  to  the  growth  of  industrious  habits.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  still  more  ruinous  practice  of  con-acre  (see 
antSy  p.  368.)  is  rapidly  extending  itself,  not  only  over  this  county,  but  over 
€kdway,  and  the  entire  extent  of  Connaught.  It  threatens,  indeed,  unless  its 
progress  should  be  arrested,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  near  prospect,  to 
spread  itself  over  all  the  pasture  land  of  the  province.  "  The  competition 
for  land  in  Connaught  is  almost  incredible :  there  is  no  rent  you  ask  that 
will  not  be  promised."  —  {Report  of  Agricultural  Committee  of  1833,  Min.  of 
Eind,f  p.  352.)  It  is  astonisning,  too,  how  well  these  exorbitant  rents  are 
paid.  In  fact,  the  peasantry  have  no  means  of  existing  without  land ;  so  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  pasturage  is  rapidly  diminishing.  In  the  small 
tillage  farms,  every  thing,  except  potatoes  and  a  little  oatmeal,  is  sold  to  make 
up  the  rent.  "  In  travelling  through  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  I 
could  see  nothing  but  bad  tillage  and  a  thin  population.  The  people  in 
general  were  dressed  in  woollen  clothes,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  their  cabins, 
which  seemed  to  be  more  confined  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  had  a  most 
Baiserable  appearance,  and  gave  a  dull  and  gloomy  aspect  to  the  whole 
country."  —  (Vol  i.  p. 35.)  It  would  seem,  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Inglis, 
that  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  publication  of 
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Mr.  Wakefield's  work.  He  says  that  the  linen  manufacture,  which  had  been 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Castlebar,  Westport,  Newport,  &c., 
and  had  there,  as  every  where  else,  led  to  a  division  of  the  land,  has  materially 
declined,  and  that,  in  consequence  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  "  has  yerv 
much  deteriorated."  —  {Ireland  in  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.)  Cattle  long-homed, 
and  improved  by  crossing  with  the  English  breed.  Thirty  years  ago,  some 
graziers  used  to  hold  as  much  as  3,000  acres ;  but  at  present  few  occupy 
more  than  the  tenth  part  of  this  extent  of  land.  The  best  grazing  lands  are 
said  to  fetch  about  40*.  the  Irish  acre.  Average  rent  of  the  county,  8*.  6d.  the 
statute  acre.  Iron  was  formerly  made  in  this  county ;  but  the  business  was 
abandoned  from  the  want  of  fuel.  Thoush  the  houses  are  all  thatched,  there 
is  abundance  of  excellent  slate.  Principal  rivers,  —  Moy,  Guishden,  Deel, 
Owenmore,  and  Robe,  besides  inferior  streams.  The  coast  is  deeply  in- 
dented by  the  sea;  and  on  the  west  it  is  fenced  with  numerous  islands. 
There  are  some  excellent  harbours.  Mayo  contains  9  baronies,  and  68 
parishes ;  and  returns  2  members  to  parliajmcnt,  both  for  the  county.  Prin- 
cipal towns  and  population  in  1831:  —  Castlebar,  6,373;  Ballina,  5,510; 
Westport,  4,448.     Population  of  county,  in  1831,  366,328. 

3.  hoscommon,  an  inland  county,  has  Galway  on  the  south  and  south-west; 
on  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Longford,  Leitrim,  and  King's  County  by  the 
Shannon ;  on  the  north  and  north-west,  it  has  Sligo  and  Mayo.  It  contains 
609,405  acres,  of  which  131,063  are  bog  and  mountain,  and  24,787  water. 
There  are  some  mountain  tracts  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  and 
elsewhere,  but,  in  general,  its  surface  is  nearly  flat ;  exhibiting  for  the  most 
part  either  green  fields  or  bogs.  Substratum  principally  limestone.  Pastures 
most  luxuriant.  The  empIo}inent  of  stone  fences  is  peculiar  to  this  county. 
Estates  very  large ;  but  many  of  them  let  on  perpetual  leases,  the  holders 
of  some  of  which  form  an  intermediate  class  between  the  great  proprietors 
and  the  occupiers.  A  large  proportion  of  land  in  pasture ;  but  latterly  tillage 
has  been  rapidly  extending.  Several  improvements  have  been  introduced 
both  in  the  plan  of  husbandry  and  in  the  instruments  employed  in  carrying  it 
on.  "  But  the  general  system  of  agriculture,  excepting  on  lands  held  by 
wealthy  individuals,  remains  stUl  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  and  the  smaller 
farms  are  cultivated  in  a  manner  at  once  slovenly  and  wasteful."  —  (  Weiits 
Survey  of  Roscommon^  p.  654.,  Dublin,  1832.)  Partnership  tenures  diminishing. 
Tillage  farms  very  generally  small.  Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops ;  but 
wheat  is  now  rather  extensively  cultivated.  A  good  deal  of  work  done  by 
the  loy.  Cattle  long-horned ;  sheep  long-woolled ;  both  breeds  good ;  few 
dairies.  Average  rent  of  land,  13*.  an  acre.  Some  new  cottages,  on  a  few 
estates,  are  neat  and  comfortable,  but  the  great  majority  continue  to  be 
as  bad  as  possible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  farm-buildings.  There  are 
veins  of  coal  and  ironstone  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  county,  to  the  west 
of  Lough  Allen.  These  had  been  occasionally  wrought  to  some  extent  for  a 
considerable  period ;  but,  in  general,  to  the  heavy  loss  of  those  by  whom  the 
works  were  carried  on.  It  was,  however,  contended  that  this  happened  from 
the  want  of  capital,  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  those  employed ;  and  the 
most  exaggerated  and  delusive  accounts  were,  at  the  same  time,  published  of 
the  value  of  the  mines.  At  lenc^th,  during  the  memorable  year  1825,  three 
companies  were  formed  for  working  the  coal  and  iron  mines  at  Arigna  and 
other  places  in  this  county.  But  one  of  these,  after  examining  the  ground, 
prudently  declined  proceeding  any  farther:  the  energies  of  another  were 
paralysed  by  the  fraud,  jobbing,  and  mismanagement  of  some  of  its  directors 
and  ai^ents ;  and  the  third  (the  Irish  Mining  Company),  an  enterprising  and 
well-conducted  association,  have  recently  abandoned  the  undertaking,  their 
collieries  having  proved,  if  not  absolutely  worthless,  not  worth  the  cost  of 
working  them.  —  (  WeUTs  Survey ,  pp.  33. 77. 682.,  &c.)  The  linen  manofacture 
was  at  one  time  pretty  extensively  difflised  over  this  county ;  but  it  has  within 
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these  few  years  materially  declined.  Being  washed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  Shannon,  there  are  not  many  Irish  counties  that  have  greater 
facilities  than  Roscommon  for  the  easy  and  convenient  disposal  of  their 
products.  It  contains  6  baronies,  and  56  parishes ;  and  returns  2  members  to 
parliament,  both  for  the  county.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831 : — 
Koscommon,  3,306 ;  Boyle,  3,439;  Elphin,  1,507.  Population  of  county,  in 
ditto,  249,618. 

4.  Leitrim,  a  maritime  county,  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  Longford ; 
on  the  east  by  Cavan  and  Fermanagh ;  on  the  north  by  Donegal  Bay ;  and  on 
the  west  and  south-west  by  Sligo  and  Roscommon.  It  contains  420,375 
acres,  of  which  128,167  are  mountain  and  bog,  and  25,568  water.  This  is  a 
very  mountainous  county;  the  mountains  are  not,  however,  completely  barren, 
but  afford  sufficient  herbage  for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  In  the  valleys  and 
low  grounds  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dark  soil,  incumbent  on  limestone,  and  very 
fertile.  Estates  very  large.  Tillage  farms  small,  not  exceeding  50  or  60 
acres;  and  these  frequently  let  in  partnership  to  a  number  of  tenants. 
Agriculture  in  a  depressed  but  improving  state.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  are 
the  principal  crops;  clover  and  turnips  unknown,  at  least  to  the  tenantry. 
Cattl6  improved  by  the  introduction  of  English  breeds;  a  good  deal  of  butter 
made.  Sheep  small  and  few  in  number.  Habitations  of  the  people  mostly 
miserable  huts :  even  the  recently  erected  farm-houses  and  offices,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  are  said  not  to  cost  more  than  10/.  or  12/. !  Average  rent  of 
land,  lOi.  7}//.  an  acre.  There  are  several  bleach-fields,  some  coarse  potteries, 
and  some  coarse  linen  is  made  for  home  consumption.  Leitrim  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  covered  with  wood ;  but  at  present  it  is  very  destitute  of 
plantations.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  Shannon  is  in  this  county.  It  con- 
tains 5  baronies,  and  17  parishes;  and  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  both 
for  the  county.  Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831 :  —  Mohill,  1,606 ; 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  1,870.     Population  of  county,  in  ditto,  141,524. 

5.  Sligo,  a  maritime  county,  is  lK>unded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
east,  by  Leitrim ;  south-east,  by  Roscommon ;  and  south-west  and  west  by 
Mayo.  It  contains  434,887  acres,  of  which  168,711  are  mountain  and  bog, 
and  8,260  water.  This  county,  though  rough,  mountmnous,  and  boggy,  con- 
tains no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  very  good  land ;  though  a  good  deal  of  the 
arable  soil  is  but  indifferent.  A  few  pretty  large  estates ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  county  is  divided  into  small  properties.  Lands  are  let  and 
managed  in  all  respects  similarly  to  those  in  Leitrim.  There  has  been  within 
these  few  years  a  very  extraordinary  extension  of  cultivation  in  Sligo  and  the 
contiguous  portions  of  Leitrim.  This  is  evinced  by  the  rapid  increase  and 
great  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  town  of  Sligo.  In  1831,  for  example, 
the  export  of  oats  was  130,000  quarters;  in  1832,  134,000;  and  in  1833, 
it  had  mcreased  to  154,000.  The  export  of  wheat  trebled  within  the  three 
years  ending  with  1833;  but,  even  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  only  3,127 
quarters  were  exported.  The  exports  of  butter  and  pork  are  also  increasing 
rapidly  and  steamly;  no  fewer  than  150,000  casks  of  the  former,  and  8,547 
barrels  of  the  latter,  having  been  shipped  in  1833.  —  {Inglis's  Ireland  in  1834, 
vol.  ii.  p.  12.)  It  is  true  that  the  extension,  and  even  the  improvement,  of 
tillage,  is  not  always  accompanied  in  Ireland  with  any  thing  like  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  and  peasantry ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  exportation  could  be  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent  without  acting  favourably  on  both.  Here,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Leitrim,  the  con-acre  system  has  made  much  progress  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Average  rent  of  land,  10i.8</.  an  acre.  Inhabitants  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  in  Leitrim,  or,  perhaps,  worse.  Principal  rivers, —  Sligo,  Arrow, 
Awinmore,  Esky,  Moy,  &c.  It  contains  6  baronies,  and  39  parishes ;  and  re- 
turns 3  members  to  parliament,  being  2  for  the  county,  and  1  for  the  borough 
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of  Sligo.    Principal  towns  and  population  in  1831 : — Sligo,  15,152;  Ardnaree, 
2,482.     Population  of  county,  m  ditto,  171,765. 


ISLANDS. 

A  great  number  of  islands  and  islets  lie  along  the  south-west,  west,  and 
north-west  coasts  of  Ireland  ;  but  there  are  very  few  off  the  east  coast.  Their 
distance  from  the  mainland  is,  in  most  instances,  inconsiderable.  The  largest 
of  these  islands,  called  Achill,  or  Eagle  Island,  from  the  number  of  eagles  by 
which  it  is  frequented,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Mayo,  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Clew  Bay.  It  contains  about  22,000  acres,  with  a  destitute 
population  of  about  4,000.  It  is  mountainous  and  barren ;  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  is,  in  parts,  fordable  at 
low  water.  Clare  Island,  the  south  isles  of  Arran,  at  the  mouth  of  Galway 
Bay,  and  Valentia  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  Dingle  Bay,  are,  after  Achill, 
among  the  most  considerable  islands  on  the  west  coast.  Their  inhabitants, 
and  those  of  the  other  islands,  subsist  partly  by  fishing  and  partly  by  agricul- 
ture. They  use  only  the  Irish  language ;  are  barely  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  off  civilisation ;  and  are  mostly  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 
Rachlin  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  is  principally  celebrated 
for  its  basaltic  columns.  —  (Ante,  p.  353.)  There  are  reckoned  to  be,  in  all, 
nearly  200  islands  in  the  seas  and  bays  (principally  the  latter)  round  Ireland, 
of  which,  from  130  to  140  are  inhabited.  Their  population,  which  in  moat 
instances  is  very  dense,  amounts  to  about  43,000. 


PART   11. 

POPULATION. 
Sect.  I.     Population  of  England  and  Wales. 

Races  of  Inhabitants.  —  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Britain  received  its  first  inhabitants  from  the  contiguous  shores  of 
the  Continent.  The  best  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  im- 
migrants were  Celts;  being  denominated  Gael  (Guydels  of  the 
Welsh),  no  doubt  from  their  having  passed  over  from  Gaul.  At 
some  subsequent  period  these  original  immigrants  were  followed  by 
the  Cimbri,  or  Nortliem  Celts.  ♦  It  is  believed  that,  after  the  invasion 
of  the  latter,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Gaelic  Celts  emigrated  to 
Ireland,  where  the  Gaelic  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  still  pre- 
dominates. But,  however  this  may  be,  the  Cimbric  Celts  seem  to 
have  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  their  predecessors.  Their 
descendants  continue  to  this  day  to  occupy  the  principality  of  Wales, 
where  the  Cymraig  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language,  *'  the  genuine 

*  For  proofs  that  the  Cimbri  were  Celts,  see  Pinkerton^s  DUaertatum  on  th« 
Scythians,  annexed  to  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hittory  of  Scotland, 
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daughter  of  the  ancient  British  spoken  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
is  still  in  common  use.  *  The  epoch  of  the  Gothic  immigration  is  not 
known ;  but,  at  a  period  which  must  have  long  preceded  the  Christian 
era,  the  Goths,  who  are  believed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  were  in  possession  of 
the  north-western  parts  of  Germany  and  Gaul  as  far  south  as  the 
Seine.  That  portion  of  the  great  Gothic  fanuly  that  settled  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  north  of  France,  were  called  by  the  Romans 
SelgcB^  and  are  represented  as  a  brave  and  warlike  nation.  (^Casar, 
De  Bdlo  Galiico,  lib.  i.  §1.)  From  Gaul  they  passed  over  to 
Britain,  where  they  occupied,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Julius  Caesar, 
its  south-eastern  and  most  fertile  provinces.  (De  BeUo  Gallico,  lib.  v. 
§  12.)  The  Belgian  colonists  were,  undoubtedly,  the  principal  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  English  nation.  The  Saxons,  who  invaded 
England  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  were  a  con- 
generous race  with  its  Belgic  occupants.  But  the  latter,  enfeebled 
by  being  long  subject  to  the  Roman  power,  seem  to  have  lost 
that  valour  for  which  they  were  once  so  conspicuous,  and  were 
easily  subdued  by  the  Saxons.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  latter  came  over  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  been  able 
fully  to  occupy  the  country,  or  to  have  given  it  a  new  language, 
had  their  own  differed  materially  from  that  already  in  use  in  it.  f 
The  population  of  all  the  eastern,  southern,  and  more  level  part  of 
the  island  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  at  this 
period  essentially  Gothic,  and  as  derived  rather  from  the  Belgian 
than  from  the  Saxon  Goths. 

The  temporary  conquest  of  England  by  the  Danes,  and  its  sub- 
sequent subjugation  by  the  Normans,  however  important  in  other 
respects,  made  no  sensible  change  in  the  stock  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Normans,  though  long  settled  in  France,  where  they  had  ac- 
quired the  use  of  the  French  language,  originally  emigrated  from 
Norway ;  and  belonged,  as  well  as  the  Danes,  to  the  Gothic  family. 
Except,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  we  may  suppose  the  Celtic  and 
Belgic  inhabitants  to  have  been  blended  together,  the  Gothic  blood 
would  seem  to  have  been  preserved  pretty  pure  in  all  the  country  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  Severn  and  the  Exe. 


*  Percy's  Introduction  to  the  Translation  of  Matters  Northern  Antiquitiest  p.  5. 
There  cannot,  as  the  same  learned  writer,  Pinkerton,  and  others  have  sliown,  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Celtic  Gauls.  The  French 
call  Wales  Pays  de  GaUes,  that  is,  country  of  the  Gauls. 

t  Pinkerton* s  Geography^  voL  i.  p.  20.  ed.  1803. 
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Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  an  immigration  has  taken  place 
into  England,  and  also  into  Scotland,  that  has  already  had  a  greats 
and  promises  to  have  a  still  greater,  influence  over  the  blood  and 
character  of  the  people.     We  allude  to  the  late  extraordinary  immi- 
gration of  Irish,  or  Celtic,  labourers  into  Great  Britain.     Considering 
the  general  want  of  employment,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  Ire- 
land, the  temptation  to  emigrate  to  England  is  all  but  irresistible  ; 
and  steam  communication  has  reduced  the  expenses  of  transit  to 
almost  nothing ;  having  established,  as  it  were,  floating  bridges  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Liverpool,  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  Waterford  and 
Bristol.      In  consequence,  very  many  thousands  of  destitute  Irish 
labourers  have  established  themselves   in  Lancashire,   Lanarkshire^ 
and  other  places,  principally  on  the  west  coast  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.    So  great,  indeed,  has  been  this  immigration,  that  at  present,  it 
is  believed,  about  a,  fourth  jrxirt  of  the  population  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  consists  either  of  native  Irish,  or  of  their  descendants ;  and 
in  various  other  places  the  proportion  of  Irish  blood  is  still  greater. 
Instead  of  being  diminished,  this  influx,  great  as  it  has  been,  is  pro- 
gressively augmented ;  and  threatens  to  entail  very  pernicious  con- 
sequences on  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland.     The  wages  of 
the  latter  are  reduced  by  the  competition  of  the  Irish  ;  and,  which  ]» 
still  worse,  their  opinions  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfort- 
able and  decent  subsistence  are  lowered  by  the  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  example,  and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  those  who  are 
content   to   live   in    filth   and   misery.      It  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
if  things  be  allowed  to  continue  on  their  present  footing,  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  two  countries  should  not  be 
pretty  much  approximated ;  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  ta 
think  that  the  equalisation  will  be  brought  about,  rather  by  the  de- 
gradation of  the  English  than  by  the  elevation  of  the  Irish.    Hitherta 
the  latter  have  been  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  their  residence- 
in  England ;  but  the  English  and  Scotch  with  whom  they  associate 
have  been  certainly  deteriorated.     Though  painful  and  difficult,  the 
importance  of  the  subject  gives  it  the  strongest  claims  on  the  public 
attention.     It  were  better  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  check, 
if  that  be  possible,  the  spread  of  pauperism  in  Ireland,  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  its  inhabitants ;  but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
seems   indispensable  that  we  should   endeavour   to   guard   against 
being  overrun  by  a  pauper  horde. 

Having  premised  these  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  raoe» 
of  men  by  which  the  kingdom  has  been  peopled,  we  proceed  to  an 
inquiry  more  germane  to  statistics,  or  to  investigate  the  amount  of 
the  population. 

D  D 
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Progress  of  Population,  —  The  determination  of  the  population 
of  a  country  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  the  statistician.  There  are  various  indirect  methods 
by  which  its  amount  may  be  approximated  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy ;  but  it  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained  otherwise  than  by 
making  a  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  under  such 
precautions  as  may  insure  its  correctness. 

This,  however,  is  a  measure  that  cannot  be  carried  into  effect 
except  by  order  of  government,  which  has  not  always  had  the  power, 
and  has  oftener  wanted  the  inclination,  to  interfere  for  such  purpose. 
In  this  country,  no  census  was  taken  previously  to  1801  ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  population  at  antecedent  periods 
becomes  proportionally  vague,  the  further  we  recede  from  this  recent 
era.  It  has  been  concluded,  from  the  enumeration  in  Domesday 
Book,  that  there  were,  at  the  era  of  the  Conquest,  300,785  families, 
or  (at  5  individuals  to  a  family)  1,504,925  persons,  in  England. 
Wales,  however,  and  the  4  northern  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Lancaster,  are  excepted  from  this  enumer- 
ation. And  allowing  for  these,  and  other  omissions,  perhaps  the 
•entire  population  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  era  in  question,  may 
have  amounted  to  2,150,000,  or  thereabouts.* 

In  1377,  a  poll  tax  of  4rf.  was  imposed  on  each  lay  person,  whether 
male  or  female,  mendicants  only  excepted;  and  it  appears  that 
1,367,239  persons  paid  this  assessment,  exclusive  of  those  in  Wales, 
Chester,  and  Durham,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  roll.  But  besides 
these,  there  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  many  omissions  in  the 
counties  of  which  we  have  the  assessments  ;  so  that  it  is  plain,  little 
or  no  authentic  information,  as  to  the  state  of  the  population,  can  be 
learned  from  this  document.  Mr.  Chalmers  has,  however,  concluded 
that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was,  at  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, about  2,350,000;  and  perhaps  this  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark;  but  the  data  are  obviously  too  loose  and  unsatisfactory  to 
enable  any  one  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty  with  respect  to  it  — 
(^Chalmers* s  Comparative  Estimate,  p.  13.  ed.  1802.) 

Harrison  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  state  that  the  number  of  fighting 
men,  in  1575  and  1580,  was  1,172,000.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  tliink 
that  this  estimate  was  made  with  any  thing  like  due  care  ;  and  unless, 
—  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,— it  included  all  the  able-bodied 
individuals  between  certain  specified  ages,  it  affords  very  slender 
means  from  which  to  deduce  the  actual  amount  of  population  at  the 
time.     Perhaps,  however,  we  may  infer  from  it  that  the  population 

♦  Mr.  Turner  thinks  that  the  population  of  England  only,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Conquest,  exceeded  two  million)*.— (^i*#.  of  Angh^SaxoM,  5th  ed.  vol.  iii  p.  258.) 
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was  not  then  much  above,  nor  much  below,  five  millions.  Notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  population  increased  considerablj 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  in  the  period  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution :  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating  thb  increase,  nor  even  of  deciding  on  sure 
grounds  as  to  the  amount  of  the  population  at  the  accession  of 
William  III.  Previously,  indeed,  to  the  Revolution,  a  hearth  tax, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  fireplaces  in  each,  was  payable  by  all 
houses  in  the  kingdom;  and  thjc  celebrated  political  arithmetician, 
Gregory  King,  availing  himself  of  the  returns  obtained  under  this 
tax,  framed  an  estimate  of  the  population  in  1696,  entitled  to  mueh 
more  attention  than  any  of  those  by  which  it  was  preceded.  King 
found  that  the  number  of  houses  in  the  books  of  the  Hearth  Office, 
in  1690,  was  1,319,215.  But  the  hearth  duty  being  charged  on  the 
tenant,  the  divided  houses  stand  in  this  account  as  so  many  separate 
dwellings ;  and  deducting  for  these,  and  for  uninhabited  houses, 
smiths*  shops,  &c.,  and  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  preceding 
6  years,  he  concluded  that  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1696> 
1,300,000  inhabited  houses ;  viz.  in  London' and  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
105,000 ;  in  other  cities  and  market  towns,  195,000  ;  and  in  villages 
and  hamlets,  1,000,000.  He  then  estimates  the  population  per  house^ 
and  the  total  population,  as  follows :  — 


The  97  parishes  within  the  walls 

The  16  parishes  without  the  walls 

The  15  out   parishes  in    Middlesex   andl 

Surrey     -----           -    J 

The  7  parishes  in  the  city  and  liberty  of  \ 

Westminster     -        -         -         -         -      ' 

So   Liondon  and   the   Bills  of  Mortality  "l 
contain    -        -         -         -         -         -   J 

The  other  cities  and  market  towns 

The  villages  and  hamlets    .       -         -         - 

InaU 

Inhabited 
Hou«et. 

SouU  per 
Hoiue. 

Number  of 
SouU. 

13,500 
32,500 

35,000 
24,000 

5-4 
4-6 

4*4 
4-3 

72,900 
149,500 

154,000 
103,200 

105,000 

195,000 
1,000,000 

4-57 

4-3 
4 

479,600 

838,500 
4,000,000 

1,300,000 

4-09 

5,318,100 

"  But  considering  that  the  omissions  in  the  said  assessments  may  well  be^ 
In  London  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality     -     10  per  cent.,  or  47,960  soul% 
«         In  the  cities  and  towns  -         -         -       2  —  16,500   —       [  *^ 

In  the  villages  and  hamlets  -  -       1  —  40,000   — ^      '    " 

In  all     104,460, 

it  follows,  that  the  true  number  of  people,  dwelling  in  the  1,300,000  inhabited 
houses,  should  be  5,422,560  souls,  being  at  the  rate  of  4*17  heads  per  bouM.** 
King  adds  to  this  77,440  for  soldiers,  sailors,  vagrants,  &c.  having  no  regular 
domicile  ;  making  the  entire  population  in  1696,  5,500,000. 
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Errors  may  have  crept  into  this  statement,  cither  through  in- 
accuracies in  estimating  the  number  of  houses,  or  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  house.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  comes  pretty  near  the  mark ;  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  as  much 
credit  as  any  estimate  can  well  be,  not  deduced  from  actual  enumer- 
ation. 

The  hearth  tax  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution.  A  duty  on 
windows  was  imposed  in  1696  ;  but  cottages  exempted  from  the 
usual  taxes  to  church  and  poor,  being  also  exempted  from  the  window 
duties,  many  of  them  were  left  out  of  the  returns  made  by  the 
collectors  of  the  latter,  so  that  it  speedily  became  next  to  impossible 
to  construct  any  probable  estimate  of  the  population  on  the  basis 
assumed  by  Gregory  King.  Had  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths 
been  accurately  kept,  they  would  have  shown  satisfactorily  whether 
the  population  was  increasing  or  diminishing ;  and  its  actual  amount 
might  have  been  learned,  by  observing  the  ratio  which  they  bore  to 
the  population  in  as  many  districts  of  the  country  as  might  have  been 
supposed  to  give  a  fair  average  of  the  whole.  But  both  these  re- 
gisters were  very  defective ;  and  their  results,  such  as  they  were,  had 
not  been  published,  and,  being  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  were 
accessible  to  a  few  only.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  most  conflicting  statements  were  put  forth  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  population.  Dr.  Price,  first  in  his  Treatise  on  An- 
nuitiesy  and  subsequently  in  a  tract  published  in  1780,  contended 
that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  had  been  progressively 
decreasing  since  the  Revolution ;  and  that,  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  it  only  amounted  to  4,763,000  I  Tliis  Essay  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention  and  controversy.  Of  the  numerous  answers  which 
it  elicited,  those  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howlett  *,  vicar  of  Dunmow  in 
Essex,  and  Mr.  Wales  f ,  mathematical  master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  were 
by  far  the  best.  They  showed  that  the  statements  on  which  Dr.  Price 
built  his  conclusions  were  most  erroneous ;  and  that  his  reasonings 
were,  besides,  illogical  and  inconclusive.  But  though  a  bill  for  taking 
a  census  was  introduced  into  parliament  in  1753,  the  measure  was 
not  carried  into  efiect,  nor  the  disputes  as  to  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation terminated,  till  1801.  Since  then  the  census  has  been  repeated 
at  three  different  decennial  periods,  or  in  1811,  1821,  and  1831  ;  so 
that  we  possess  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  progress  of  popu- 


*  An  Examination  of  Dr,  Priee^t  Ettay  on  the  PoptdaHon  of  England  and  Wale$, 
Maidstone,  1781. 

t   An  Inquiry  into  the  present  Population  of  England  and  Wales.      Lond.  1781. 
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latiou  ia  Gteat  Britain  during  the  present  century.    We  subjoin  k 

atatement  of  the 

Fopulaiioa  of  Engbnd  and  Wilei,  eidiuiTe  of  Army  ud  Narj,  in  ISOI,  lait, 
1S21>  and  1S31 )  shoiring  iu  Amount  at  each  Period  in  each  Count),  with  tbf 
Ratio  of  it*  IncieaH  in  each  decennial  Period;  and  Ihc  Males  and  Females  in 
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Mr.  Fiolaison,  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  availing  binuelf 
returns  as  to  births,  marriagLs,  and  deaths  obtained  under  the 
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lation  Acts,  as  well  as  of  various  other  sources  of  information,  has 
framed  the  following  statement  of  the  population  since  1700,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  approaching  as  near  to  accuracy  as  the  subject 
will  admit  of:  — 

Population  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Year  1700  to  the  Year 
1830,  including  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen. 


Years. 

Population. 

Year*. 

Population. 

Yean. 

Population. 

1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 

5,134,516 
5,066,337 
5,345,351 
5,687,993 
5,829,705 

1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 

6,039,684 
6,479,730 
7,227,586 
7,814,827 
8,540,738 

1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 

9,187,176 
10,407,556 
11,957,565 
13,840,751 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  the  population  declined  during 
the  first  10  years  of  last  century,  and  that  it  increased  but  slowly 
during  the  40  years  ending  with  1750.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  after 
that  period,  or  rather  till  after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  that 
England  began  to  take  the  lead  among  European  powers  as  a  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  nation.  But  since  then,  and  especially 
since  the  memorable  period  (1767 — 1770)  when  the  inventions  of 
Hargraves  and  Arkwright  laid  the  foundations  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, our  progress  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and,  con- 
sequently, also  in  wealth  and  population,  has  been  great  beyond  all 
former  example. 

Density  of  the  Population,  —  More  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
determination  of  this  point,  than  it  probably  deserves  ;  from  its  being 
supposed  that,  where  there  is  a  considerable  density  of  population, 
the  division  of  labour  will  be  carried  to  a  corresponding  extent ; 
and  tha^  the  competition  and  judiciously  combined  efforts  of  the 
inhabitants  will  be  productive  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  wealth 
and  enjoyments  than  would  fall  to  the  share  even  of  a  larger  popu- 
lation dispersed  over  a  wider  surface.  Generally,  perhaps,  this  is 
true ;  at  least,  when  any  considerable  part  of  the  population  is  col- 
lected into  great  towns.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  these 
should  exist  without  there  being  at  once  a  strong  spirit  of  emulation 
and  competition,  and  a  considerable  division  and  combination  of  em- 
ployments amongst  the  inhabitants,  with  a  consequent  developement 
pf  /industry  and  an  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  if  large  towns  be 
panting,  the  results  may  be  materially  different.  A  country  divided 
into  small  farms,  like  Ireland,  may  have  a  dense  population,  and  be 
notwithstanding  very  far  behind  in  the  arts,  and  have  but  a  very 
limited  command  of  comforts  and  conveniences;  while  a  country 
divided  into  large  farms,  like  Scotland,  and  having  a  comparatively 
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thin  population,  may  be  distinguished  for  its  proficiency  in  manufac- 
tures, the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  general  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view,  as  great 
density  of  population  in  a  country  that  is  purely  or  principally  agri- 
cultural is  oftener  an  evidence  of  poverty  and  of  backwardness  in 
the  arts  than  of  any  thing  else. 

The  following  Table  (see  next  page)  embodies  all  the  information 
obtained  under  the  late  census  as  to  the  number  of  inhabited  houses, 
families,  and  individuals  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  we  have  added 
to  it  columns  showing  the  number  of  acres  in  each  county  and  in 
the  kingdom,  corresponding  to  each  person,  family,  and  house,  with 
the  number  of  persons  corresponding  to  each  family  and  house. 

Population  of  Great  Towns.  —  It  would  have  been  desirable,  had 
it  been  possible,  to  have  discriminated  between  the  town  and  country 
population,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  amount  of  each :  but  the  po« 
pulation  returnp  do  not  afford  the  means  of  making  any  such  sepan^ 
tion.  The  p^ulation  of  most  towns,  as  given  in  the  census,  is 
included  in  that  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated ;  and  these 
are  sometimes  of  great  extent,  and  the  country  parts  of  many  of  them 
are  very  populous.  But  though  it  had  been  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  population  belonging  to  towns  and  to  the  country,  that 
would  not,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  afford  the  means  of  discriminat- 
ing between  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  other  businesses.  In 
most  cases,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  smaller  class 
of  towns  —  that  is,  of  those  having  under  6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants  — 
is  either  directly  engaged  in  some  department  of  husbandry,  or  in 
employments  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
more  or  less  the  case  with  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all 
towns.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  not  a  few  of  the 
smaller  class  of  towns  and  villages  that  are  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  manufacturers ;  so  that  no  accurate  inference  could  be  drawn  as 
to  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  even  had  we  been  accurately 
informed  as  to  the  numbers  resident  in  towns  and  villages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  resident  in  towns  than 
that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  country.  This  is  partly  a  consequence, 
and  partly  a  cause,  of  our  decided  superiority  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  our  improved  communications  by 
canals,  railroads,  and  otherwise,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
to  obtain  most  sorts  of  raw  products  nearly  as  cheap  as  if  they  lived 
in  the  country.  The  following  Table,  constructed  from  the  parlia- 
mentary returns,  exhibits  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  England  and  Wales  in  1811,  1821,  and  1831 ;   showing  the 
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Taui  dunriog  the  Number  of  Acres  in  tbe  several  Counties  or  England  and  Wales,  as  deduced 

Iram  their  aggregate  Meaburement.  wl  tli  the  Persons,  Families,  and  Inhaljiied  Hou&es  in 
each,  aecordini;  lo  the  Populntion  Returns  of  1831  :  and  showing  also  tbe  Number  of  Acres 
coiTEsponding  to  tasb  I'ersun.to-cacb  Kaniily,  and  to  each  House;  and  the  Number  of  Por- 
*ons  oornaponding  to  each  Family  and  to  each  House. 
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ratio  of  their  increase  in  each  decennial  period,  witli  the  number  ot 
inhabited  houses  in  ea.eh,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  in 
183].  It  discovers  an  astoniabing  increase,  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts. 


Populi 


he  principal  Towns  of  England  and  Wales  in  1811,  IB31,  and  1831, 
Ralio  of  lUiAc  I  ticri.'a-;i.'  in  ■."U'ti  decennial  I'erlud,  vlih  the  Number 
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It  appears  from  thia  statemeot  that  nearljr  a  third  part  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  resided,  in  1831,  in  tovns,  having 
a  population  of  about  10,000  and  upwards.  It  appears,  too,  that 
while,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1830,  the  entire  population 
increased  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent.,  that  of  the  great  towns  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  nearly  23  per  cent.  But,  if  we  compare  the 
population  of  1821  with  that  of  1831,  deducting  the  population  of 
the  great  towns,  as  given  above,  at  each  of  these  periods,  the  ratio  of 
(he  increase  of  the  rural  population,  including  the  smaller  class  of 
towns,  will  be  found  to  be  under  13^  per  cenL,  or  about  9J  per  cent, 
under  (he  increase  of  the  great  towns. 

It  appears,  too,  from  this  and  the  previous  table,  that  in  England 
and  Wales  generally  there  are  5-G  individuals  to  a  house  ;  while 
in  the  great  towns  there  are  6'165,  or  6'2  nearly.  Plymouth, 
Sunderiand,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals  to  a  house.  In  London  the  number  is  nearly  7^  to  one, 
or  15  individuab  to  every  2  houses. 

Proportion  of  Males  and  Females.  —  It  appears  from  the  ex- 
perience of  all  countries  in  which  correct  censuses  of  the  population 
have  been  taken,  that  there  is  uniformly  a  small  excess  in  the  number 

o(i»men  i™"lhe  mlfrn.  in"^'  IhllMW  meSfonedta  &tMotimi^" 
IM  is,t80  un' 
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of  male  over  that  of  female  births  ;  the  one  being  to  the  other  gene* 
rally  as  16  to  15,  or  as  22  to  21,  or  some  nearly  similar  proportion* 
It  appears  from  the  following  Table  (p.  414.)  that,  during  the  10 
years  ending  with  1830,  there  were  registered  of  male  births  1,917,444, 
and  of  female  births  1,836,049  ;  the  former  being  to  the  latter  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  19  to  18.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  excess  of  male 
over  female  births  is  not  really  quite  so  great  as  it  appears  to  be 
from  this  table ;  inasmuch  as  more  care  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
taken  in  the  registration  of  male  than  of  female  births.  But  the 
error  thence  arising  cannot  be  material. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  excess  of  male  births,  it  is  found  that, 
owing  to  the  greater  risks  and  casualties  to  which  men  are  exposed  In 
the  military  and  naval  service,  and  otherwise,  their  greater  emigra- 
tion, &c.,  there  is,  in  almost  all  old  settled  countries,  a  larger  amount 
of  female  than  of  male  population.  Thus,  in  1831,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain,  including  the  army  and  navy,  8,163,023  males  and 
8,376,295  females,  —  showing  an  excess  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
of  213,272. 

Proportion  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  to  the  Population,  — 
It  is  of  importance,  not  only  with  a  view  to  statistical  inquiries,  but 
in  reference  also  to  the  civil  rights  of  individuals,  which  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  want  of  such  information,  that  all  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  should  be  entered  in  public  registers.  But 
here,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  register  of  these  events  is  far 
from  being  either  complete  or  accurate.  A  good  deal  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  were  idle  to 
expect  completeness  in  the  registers.  The  clergy  were  required,  so 
far  back  as  1538,  to  keep  a  register  of  every  marriage,  christening, 
and  burial  within  their  respective  parishes ;  and  in  1603  the  injunc- 
tion was  renewed,  and  a  form  prescribed  in  which  the  register  should 
be  kept  In  1822,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  better  regulating  and 
preserving  parish  and  other  registers  ;  and  through  its  influence  the 
register  of  baptisms  has  been  a  good  deal  improved.  But  the  vice  of 
our  system  of  registration  has  been,  that  it  has  been  too  much  con- 
nected with  the  church,  and  has  been  consequently  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  religious  ceremony ;  whereas,  being  essentially  a  civil  act,  it 
ought  to  be  made  obligatory  on  all  parties,  and  the  registration  be 
intrusted  to  some  public  lay  officer,  having  an  interest  in  seeing  that 
it  is  enforced. 

The  register  of  baptisms  is  the  most  defective  of  any.  —  Manj 
Dissenters,  who  bury  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Established  Church, 
baptise  after  their  own  manner ;  so  that,  though  their  deaths  appear 
in  the  register,  their  births  do  not.     In  large  towns,  the  rite  of  bap- 
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tism  is  not  unfrequently  neglected  altogether ;  so  that  the  register  is 
in  very  many  places  so  inaccurate  as  not  to  afford  any  materials  on 
which  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1830,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  amounted  to  2,657,797  ;  and,  to  balance  these  deaths» 
and  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  population  that  took  place  in  that 
period,  the  births  must  have  been  4,636,672.  But,  according  to  the 
register,  the  births  during  these  10  years  were  only  3,753,4'93, — being 
883,179,  or  about  24-  per  cent.,  below  what  they  ought  to  have  been  I 
—  (^Preliminary  Remarks  to  Census  o^  1831,  p.  45.) 

The  proportion  of  registered  baptisms  to  the  population,  during 
the  5  years  ending  with  1830,  appears  to  have  been  as  1  to  33.  The 
total  number  registered  in  1830  was  382,000,  of  which  20,039,  or  1  in 
19,  were  illegitimate. 

Till  1754,  the  marriage  regbter  was  worth  very  little;  but  the  Act 
of  the  26  Geo.  2.,  for  the  better  prevention  of  clandestine  mar- 
riages, having  come  into  operation  that  year,  the  register  has  been 
since  nearly  correct.  The  Act  in  question  made  the  registration  of 
marriages  indispensable  to  their  validity.  In  the  northern  counties 
it  is  evaded  to  some  extent,  by  marrying  in  Scotland;  and  the 
Quakers  and  Jews  marry  according  to  their  own  forms,  and  in  their 
own  congregations.  But  the  deficiency  thence  arising  is  inconsider- 
able, and  does  not  affect  the  comparative  amount  of  marriages  in 
different  years.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1830,  the  proportion 
of  marriages  to  the  population  was  as  1  to  128. 

This  proportion  is,  however,  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
prosperous  or  unprosperous  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time ;  and 
consequently,  therefore,  by  variations  in  the  price  of  the  principal 
article  of  subsistence.  Thus,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  1798  and 
1799  was  2L  ISs.  lO^d.  a  quarter,  and  the  average  annual  number 
of  marriages  during  the  same  2  years  was  78,527:  but  during  1800 
and  1801,  the  average  price  of  wheat  rose  to  5/.  15^.  llr/.,  while  the 
annual  average  number  of  marriages  was  reduced  to  68,539,  —  being 
a  decline  of  very  nearly  10,000  a  year  I  In  1802  and  1803,  prices  fell 
off  to  near  their  old  level,  and  the  annual  average  number  of  mar- 
riages in  these  years,  increased,  of  course,  by  deferred  engagements, 
rose  to  92,387,  —  being  an  excess  of  23,848  a  year  above  what  they 
had  been  during  the  scarcity,  and  of  13,860  a  year  above  their 
amount  during  the  preceding  biennial  period  !  The  comparative 
number  of  births  and  burials,  especially  the  latter,  are  also  materially 
influenced  by  the  same  cause. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  these  effects  depend  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  on  the  suddenness  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices.     A 
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series  (^  years  of  high  prices  may  not  be,  and  most  frequently,  indeed, 
is  not,  accompanied  by  an  increased  number  of  deaths  and  a  dimi- 
nished number  of  marriages,  nor  a  series  of  years  of  low  prices,  by 
a  diminished  number  of  deaths  and  an  increased  number  of  marriages. 
In  such  cases  the  rate  of  wages  is,  in  some  measure,  accommodated 
to  the  state  of  prices :  so  that  their  absolute  magnitude,  provided  it  be 
pretty  constant,  has,  in  general,  comparatively  little  influence.  But 
such  is  seldom  or  never  the  case  with  sudden  and  considerable  varia- 
tions of  prices  ;  and,  unless  modified  by  some  countervailing  circum- 
stances, they  hardly  ever  fail  of  having  a  powerful  and  marked  influence. 

The  average  fruitfulness  of  marriages  depends  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  age  of  the  parties  when  they  are  con- 
tracted •,  the  prosperous  or  unprosperous  condition  of  the  country, 
and  so  on.  During  the  10  years  ending  with  1830,  there  were,  in 
England  and  Wales,  1,052,095  registered  marriages,  and  S,753,4'93 
registered  baptisms ;  being  at  the  rate  of  356 1  baptisms  to  each  100 
marriages.  But,  as  already  seen,  while  the  register  of  marriages  is 
nearly  accurate,  24  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  registered  baptisms 
to  get  the  true  amount  of  births ;  so  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  there 
would  be  441  births  to  each  100  marriages.  This,  however,  is  too 
much,  seeing  that  it  includes  the  illegitimate  births ;  and,  allowing 
for  them,  there  will  be  found  to  have  been  about  420  births  to  each 
100  marriages,  or  4*2  births  to  each  marriage,  at  an  average  of  the 
10  years  ending  with  1830.  And  we  incline  to  think,  that  those  who 
suppose  this  to  represent  the  mean  fruitfulness  of  a  marriage  in 
England  in  ordinary  periods,  will  be  very  near  the  mark. 

The  register  of  burials  is  believed  to  be  more  accurate  than  that  of 
births,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  marriages.  Many  congregations 
of  Dissenters  have  their  own  burying  ground,  the  interments  in  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  registers ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  case  with  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews  resident  in  London  and  some  other  places. 
There  are  also  some  persons,  who,  from  motives  of  economy,  or 
otherwise,  inter  without  any  religious  ceremony.  And,  exclusive  of 
these,  and  other  causes  of  omission,  many  persons  are  lost  at  sea,  or 
die  abroad,  of  whose  demise  no  account  is  kept.  During  the  5  years 
ending  with  1830,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  England,  exclusive 

*  There  seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  thinking  that,  at  an  average,  births  are 
more  fVequent  among  females  married  at  from  27  to  SO,  than  among  those  married 
at  from  17  to  18  or  19  years  of  age.  — {Report  of  IS25  on  FHendly  Societies,  p.  90.) 
But  this  certainly  gives  no  countenance  to  the  extraordinary  opinion  that  *<  whatever 
the  period  of  marriage  is,  the  number  of  children  reared  is  not  in  the  least  afiected 
thereby !  **  —  ( Ibid  in  he.  ciL )  A  notion  of  this  sort  is  too  obviously  absurd  to 
deserve  notice. 

f  It  is  said,  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks  to  the  Census  ^^f  1831  (p.  45.),  to  be 
346  ;  but  this  is  plainly  an  error. 
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of  Wales,  wa^i  according  to  the  register,  1  in  51  ;  the  meaning  of  this 
being,  that  1  out  of  every  51  persons  existing  in  the  kingdom  died 
innually.     The  extremes  vary  from  1  in  41  in  Middlesex,  to  1  i 


in  Cornwall.  According  to  the  returns,  the  mortality  i 
shire  is  only  I  in  69  ;  but  the  registers  for  that  county  ari 
inaccurate,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them. 
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7^  probable  Duration  of  Zj^e  —  meaning,  by  such  probable 
duration,  tliy  cliaiit'os  that  any  individual  of  a  given  age  has  of 
attaining  to  any  other  specified  age  — differs  at  different  perioda 
and  in  different  countries ;  and  has  not  been  ascertained  iu  any  with 
sufficient  precision.     To  detenaine  a  question  of  this  sort  with  th« 
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required  accuracy,  it  vould  be  necessary  to  take  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  as  400,000  or  500,000,  indiscriminately  selected  from  all 
raaks  and  orders  of  the  community,  and  to  trace  their  lives  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  marking  the  exact  period  of  the  demise  of 
each  individual.  The  results  being  collected  in  a  Table  of  Mortality, 
we  should  be  able  to  deduce  from  them  the  expectation  of  life  at  any 
given  age.  But  governments,  which  alone  have  the  means  of  framing 
•nch  Tables  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  with  the  necessary  precautions, 
have  been  singularly  inattentive  to  their  duty  in  tliis  respect.  And 
until  a  very  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Finlaison  was  employed  to 
calculate  Tables  of  the  value  of  annuities  from  the  ages  of  the 
nominees  in  public  tontines,  and  of  individuals  on  whose  lives  govern- 
ment had  granted  annuities,  all  that  had  been  done  in  this  country 
to  construct  Tables  of  mortality,  and,  by  consequence,  to  lay  a  found- 
ation on  which  to  construct  the  vast  fabric  of  lift 
the  work  of  a  few  private  persons,  who  had,  of  course,  but 
number  of  observations  to  work  on.     Subjoined  is 
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The  Tables  of  Mortality  that  have  been  most  commonlj  used 
in  England,  in  calculating  insurances  on  lives,  &c.)  are,i —  that  formed 
by  Dr.  Price,  from  observations  made  at  Northampton ;  and  that 
formed  by  Mr.  Milne,  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  on 
the  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle.  The  latter  gives  a  decidedly  lower 
rate  of  mortality  than  the  other ;  and  it  is  seen,  by  the  returns  of 
the  ages  of  nearly  4  millions  of  persons,  who  died  in  England  and 
Wales  between  1813  and  1830,  that  the  mortality,  as  represented 
by  ity  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  actual  rate  in  most  parts  of 
England ;  though  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  table  founded  on 
so  narrow  a  basis  should  give  a  perfectly  fair  view  of  the  average 
mortality  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

In  computing  tables  of  mortality,  males  and  females  ought  always 
to  be  distinguished.  The  probable  life  of  the  latter,  at  all  periods 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  very  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  former. 
This  superiority  is  set  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Finlaison,  as  exhibited  in  the  Tables  given  above. 

Supposing  the  burial  registers  to  have  been  all  the  while  about 
equally  accurate,  it  appears  (Table,  p.  415.)  that,  during  the  5  years 
ending  with  1800,  1  in  every  48  of  the  population  died  annually ; 
during  the  5  years  ending  with  1810,  the  ratio  of  mortality  was  1  in 
every  49 ;  during  the  5  years  ending  with  1 820,  it  was  reduced  to  1 
in  55  ;  and  during  the  5  years  ending  with  1830,  it  again  increased, 
as  already  observed,  to  1  in  51. 

It  may  be,  and^  indeed,  frequently  has  been,  supposed  that  this 
diminution  in  the  proportional  number  of  deaths  indicates  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  of  human  life.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  No  conclusions  of  this  sort  can  be  drawn,  unless  allowance 
be  made  for  the  increase  of  population  ;  for  it  is  plain  that,  if  the 
population  be  progressively  augmented  by  an  increasing  number  of 
births,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  will  not  fairly  represent 
the  rate  of  mortality,  or  entitle  us  positively  to  infer  whether  it  has 
been  diminished  or  not. 

The  proportion  of  marriages,  in  an  increasing  population,  is 
affected  by  the  same  cause.  Owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
children  in  such  a  population,  the  proportion  of  marriages  seems 
less  than  it  really  is. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
England  has  been  materially  diminished  since  the  American  war* 
The  number  of  burials,  estimated  by  averages  of  5  years,  did  not 
differ  considerably  during  the  entire  period  from  1780  to  1815, 
though  the  population  increased  about  3,300,000  in  the  intervaL 
—  (Preliminary  Discourse  to  Census  of  1831,  p.  35.)     Neither  was 
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the  increase  occasioned  by  any  increase  in  the  number  of  births  as 
oompared  with  the  bearing  women,  but  by  the  increased  number  of 
children  that  have  been  reared,  and  passed  through  the  different 
stages  of  life.  *<  About  100  years  back,"  says  Mr.  Griffith  Davies, 
**  if  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  registers,  the  number  of 
annual  births  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  annual  burials,  so  that 
the  population  could  not  then  have  been  on  the  increase.  The  in- 
crease since  that  period  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  an  increased 
fruitfulness  of  the  female  sex,  to  immigration,  to  a  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  mortality,  or  to  two  or  more  of  those  causes  combined.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  first  of  these  causes  has  had  any  sensible 
operation,  and  the  second  can  have  had  none,  otherwise  the  number  ^-«^ 
of  burials  must  have  increased  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  1 
births,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact :  the  increase  of  population 
must,  therefore,  be  entirely  attributable  to  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of 
mortality."  —  (Report  of  1827  on  Friendly  Soeieties^  p.  38.) 

There  cannot,  in  fact,  be  a  doubt  that  tiie  value  of  life,  in  England 
and  Wales,  regularly  increased  from  1740  or  1750  down  to  1815 ; 
and  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  then  exceeded  its 
value  in  any  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Fln- 
laison  has  calculated  3  Tables,  which  are  subjoined  in  an  abridged 
form,  that  set  this  improvement  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 
The  first  gives  the  expectation  of  life^  as  deduced  from  the  ages 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Million  Tontine  of  1695  ;  the  second,  the 
expectation  of  life  among  the  government  annuitants,  in  the  in- 
terval between  1785  and  1825;  and  the  third,  the  expectation  of 
life  for  the  whole  population,  as  deduced  from  the  deaths  and  ages 
recorded  in  the  parish  registers  from  1813  to  1830 :  distinguishing, 
in  all  cases,  between  male  and  female  life.  Those  on  whom  the 
estimates  in  the  first  two  tables  are  founded,  being  annuitants, 
and  generally,  therefore,  in  decidedly  comfortable  circumstances, 
must  be  regarded  as  picked  lives;  whereas  the  latter  embrace  all 
sorts.  Now,  it  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  probable  life  of 
a  male  annuitant,  20  years  of  age,  in  1695,  was  29*34  years ;  while, 
in  1830,  the  probable  life  of  a  male  of  the  same  age,  taken  indis- 
criminately from  the  mass  of  the  population,  was  39*65  years ; 
exceeding  that  of  the  former  by  more  than  ten  years !  The  im- 
provement in  female  life  has  been  equally  great ;  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  is  not  so  great  when  we  compare  females  taken  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  with  female  annuitants. 
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It  of  the  ExpecUtion  of  Life  in  EngUnd  tnd  W*lm  at  erer;  5Ih  Year  or 
Age,  deduced  from  the  Ages  of  the  Subeeiibert  to  the  Million  TtKitinc  of  1695  ( 
the  AnnuitanU  tVom  ITBf  10  1825;  end  the  DMths  in  the  Pariih  RegUten  from 
1813  (o  1830. 
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This  wonderful  improvement  musd  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  a 
Tariety  of  causes:  partly  to  the  drainage  of  bogs  and  marslies,  by 
which  agues  and  marsh  fevers  have  been  entirely  banished  from 
many  districts ;  partly  to  improvements  in  the  diet,  dress,  lodgingt, 
and  other  accommodations  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  partly  to 
the  greater  prevalence  of  cleanlineasi  and  partly,  and)  since  1800^ 
chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  discoveries  in  medical  science,  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Bmall-pos. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  bad  been  reduced 
to  a  ntintmuffl  in  1815,  and  that  it  increased  somewhat  in  the  interval 
between  that  and  1830.  Probably  this  was  only,  in  part  at  least,  a 
temporary  effect,  caused  by  the  distress  resulting  from  the  sudden 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace  ;  and  by  the  severe 
shoclb  that  the  fall  of  prices  in  1815,  and  the  destruction  of  country 
banks,  and  of  country  bank  paper,  in  that  yeoTi  gave  to  almost 
every  species  of  industry.  If  the  increased  mortality  be  still  main- 
tained, the  causes  that  have  produced  it  will  afibrd  matter  for  in- 
teresting investigation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  Irurii 
immigration,  already  alluded  to,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  bringing 
it  about. 

The  mortality  in  infancy  being  greater  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  life,  it  follows  that  in  a  country,  the  population  of  which  is 
rapidly  increasing, — not  by  immigration,  but  by  births, — the  probable 
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tluration  of  life  at  birth  is  less  than  it  would  be,  other  things  being 
the  same,  were  the  population  stationary,  or  increasing  less  rapidly. 
**  The  probability  of  life  in  England  (vie  probcAle)"  says  Mr.  Rick- 
man,  "  is  25  years  at  birth  ;  but  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York  one  half  are  not  dead  until  the  age  of  30  years ;  whereas  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  same  county  one  half  are  dead  at  18  years 
of  age:  an  incredible  disparity  in  adjoining  districts,  were  it  not 
known  that  the  population  of  the  North  Riding  increases  slowly,  that 
of  the  West  Riding  rapidly ;  whence  the  young  are  in  greater  pro- 
portion in  the  latter,  and  the  mortality  of  infants,  especially  of  the 
male  sex,  in  the  first  two  years  of  life,  produces  this  preponderance 
of  early  death  in  the  West  Riding.  This  cause  is  so  powerful,  that 
in  Lancashire,  where  the  population  increases  even  more  rapidly, 
one  half  of  the  individuals  born  have  not  attained  the  age  of  12 
years ;  one  half  the  males  being  dead  at  7  years,  and  one  half  of  the 
females  between  16  or  17  years  of  age :  such,  indeed,  on  infant  life 
is  the  effect  of  crowded  residence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
several  factories,  that  in  Lancashire  36  per  cent,  of  male  infants, 
and  31  per  cent,  of  female  infants,  die  before  they  are  2  years  old.  • 
A  rapid  increase  of  population  infers  the  birth  and  existence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  infants,  and,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  short-lived 
persons ;  thereby  accelerating,  pro  rcUa^  the  time  of  life  or  age  at 
which  one  half  of  the  population  collectively  are  dead."  —  {Prelu 
minary  Remarks  to  Census  <>^1831,  p.  46.) 

Mr.  Rickman  has  added  to  his  preface  a  table  (p.  54.),  exhibiting 
the  expectation  of  life  at  birth,  as  deduced  from  the  ages  of  those 
who  died  between  the  years  1813 — 1830,  as  influenced  by  the  per 
centage  increase  of  population  from  1801  to  1831.  It  appears  from 
this  table  that,  had  the  population  been  stationary,  the  expectation  of 
life  at  birth  would,  at  an  average  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  44 
years :  where  the  per  centage  increase  is  5,  the  expectation  is  43 
years  ;  where  the  former  is  10,  the  latter  is  42 ;  where  the  per  centage 
of  increase  is  50,  the  expectation  of  life  is  reduced  to  34  ;  and  where 
the  population  has  been  doubled,  or  the  increase  has  been  100  per 
cent,  the  expectation  has  been  only  24  years  I 

*  No  good  evidence  has  ever  been  given  or,  we  believe,  can  be  given,  to  prove 
that  foctory  labour  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  at  Manchester  and  other  great 
towns  is  injurious  to  the  health  either  of  the  adults  or  non-adults  employed  in  them. 
So  far  as  the  excessive  mortality  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rickman  is  not  accounted  for 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  it  is  explained  by  the  extremely  destitute 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  not  employed  in  factories ;  by  the 
damp,  ilU ventilated,  miserable  houses  in  which  many  of  the  poor  live ;  and  the  filth 
and  want  of  cleanliness  so  disgustingly  prevalent  axppng  the  Irish  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 
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The  determination  of  tb«  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is, 
however,  of  comparatively  little  practical  importance.  The  great 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  life  at  anj  given  period,  or 
the  chances  that  an  individual  of  a  certain  age  haa  of  attaining  to 
any  other  age.  And  it  appears,  from  the  preceding  Tablet  founded 
on  the  deaths  (1,996,195  males,  and  1,942,301  females,  of  which  the 
ages  vere  known)  from  1813  to  1830,  that,  at  an  average  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  probable  life  of  a  male  5  yean  of  age  is  49^ 
years,  and  of  a  female  51*29 :  at  10  years  of  age  the  probable  life  of 
a  mate  is  46-83,  of  a  female  47-95  years,  &c. 

Proportion  of  Ages  to  the  Population.  —  This  proportion  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  an  account  of  the  ages  of  the  population  when 
a  census  is  made.  No  conpulsory  return  of  thb  sort  has  been 
obtained  in  England ;  but  in  1821  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  the 
overseers  to  inquire  into  the  ages  of  individuals,  when  they  thought 
it  might  be  done  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  not 
inconvenient  to  the  parties  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  zeal 
of  the  overseers,  and  the  good  will  of  the  public,  that,  under  this 
recommendation,  the  ages  of  no  fewer  than  10,530,671  persons  were 
ascertained  in  England  and  Wales.  The  results  of  this  enumeration 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  Table.  From  this  it  appears  that,  sup- 
posing the  enumerated  population  to  be  represented  by  1,000,  nearly 
half  the  whole,  or  490,  were  under  20  years  of  age ;  275-4  were  be- 
tween 20  and  40 ;  159-3  between  40  and  60 ;  and  so  on. 
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Sect.  2.  Popuhtian  of  Seoiiand. 
Racet  of  IiAabUanU.  —  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  first  immi- 
grants into  Scotland,  like  those  into  England,  belonged  to  the  great 
Celtic  family ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  and  others  hare  endeavoured  tD 
prove  that  the  popuktion  continued  to  be  purely  Celtic  till  it  wai 
alloyed  first  by  Roman,  and  subsequently  by  Gothic,  invaders.— 
E  E  3 
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(Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  496.,  &c.)  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  very 
tenable.  Tacitus  expressly  affirms  that  the  Caledonians,  or  inhabit- 
ants of  Scotland,  were  of  Germanic  or  Gothic  origin  :  ^^RuHUb  CaU" 
doniam  habitantium  conut,  magni  artus^  Germanicam  ariffinem  cuse- 
verantJ*  —  {ViL  Agricoke,  cap.  11.)  But  Agricola,  from  whom 
Tacitus  derived  his  information,  was  but  very  slenderly  acquainted 
with  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Grampians.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  Fife,  and  other  parts  of 
the  low  country  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  were,  like  the 
same  tracts  in  England,  early  occupied  by  Belgic  or  other  Gothic 
colonists  from  the  opposite  continental  coast;  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  Tacitus,  in  ascribing  to  the  Caledonians  a  Germanic 
origin,  had  these  only  in  view.  The  fair  presumption  is,  that^  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  island,  the  old  Celtic 
inhabitants  maintained  their  ascendancy  in  all  the  mountainous  and 
comparatively  inaccessible  districts;  and  this  reasonable  presump- 
tion is  corroborated  by  various  circumstances. 

In  the  third  century,  the  terms  Picts  and  Pictland  began  to  be 
substituted  for  Caledonians  and  Caledonia.  It  is  pretty  generally 
believed  that  these  terms  apply  to  the  same  people  and  the  same 
country.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  Picts  were 
descended  from  the  Scythians  or  Goths*  ;  and,  if  we  be  right  in  our 
statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Caledonians,  it  follows  that  if  the 
Picts  were  not  identical  with  them,  they  belonged,  at  all  events,  to 
a  kindred  race. 

We  have  already  stated  (arU^y  p.  237.),  that  at  an  early  period  a 
colony  of  a  people  called  Scoti  or  AttacotH  (the  Dalriads  of  the  vene- 
rable Bede)  passed  from  Ireland  into  the  western  Highlands.  The 
origin  of  the  Scoti  is  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery.  If,  as  is 
believed  by  many,  they  were  of  Gothic  or  Scythian  origin,  they  had 
lost  their  ancient  speech ;  and  had,  with  the  language,  adopted  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Irish  Celts  or  Gael.  The  Scoto- 
Irish  colonists  in  Argyle  received,  at  subsequent  periods,  reinforce- 
ments from  Ireland  ;  and  they  are  said  by  some  to  have  conquered 
the  Caledonians,  or  Picts,  and,  in  the  sequel,  to  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  language  and  customs  in  all  that  part  of  Scotland 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Highlands.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  such  conquest  actually  took  place ;  and  the  whole  story 
seems  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  As  already  stated,  the 
probability  appears  to  be  that  all  the  western  and  central  parts  of 
the  Highlands  were  occupied,  at  the  period  when  the  Scotch  esta- 

•  See  Pinkerton's  chapter  on  the  origia  of  the  Picts  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  early 
BUtory  of  SccUand. 
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btished  themselves  in  Argyle,  by  a  congenerous  race,  or  by  Celts. 
The  Scotch  colonists  had,  however,  a  written  language,  which  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  not ;  and  they  were,  also,  superior 
to  the  latter  in  most  sorts  of  knowledge  and  civilisation.  *  These 
circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  ascendancy  they  acquired, 
and  for  their  being  able  to  give  their  name  to  the  country.  But  it 
is  inconsistent  alike  with  historical  evidence,  and  with  probability, 
to  suppose  that  the  Scotch  came  over  in  sufficient  numbers  to  change 
the  language  of  the  country,  had  it  differed  very  materially  from 
their  own.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  had  lost  their  original 
language  during  their  residence  in  Ireland ;  and  no  doubt  they  would 
have  lost  the  newly  acquired  language  they  brought  into  the  High- 
lands, had  it  not  been,  in  all  its  most  essential  particulars,  the  same 
with  that  in  common  use  in  the  country. 

After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  some  Gothic  or  Saxon 
tribes,  following  the  example  set  by  those  who  had  previously 
settled  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  island,  established  them- 
selves, during  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  between  the  Tweed  and 

the  Frith  of  Forth (  Turner* s  AngkhSaxons^  5th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  299.) 

These  new  immigrants  were  afterwards  followed  by  others,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  drew  recruits  from  their  brethren  established  in 
England ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  supposes  that,  their  power  being  thus 
progressively  augmented,  they  gradually  acquired  a  complete  ascend- 
ancy in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  and  communicated 
to  it  their  language  and  manners.  —  ( Caledonia^  vol.  ii.  p.  7«) 
This,  however,  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  task;  but 
if,  which  seems  abundantly  certain,  we  conclude  with  Pinkerton  that 
the  Picts,  who  were  in  possession  of  all  the  low  country  in  the  sixth 
century,  were  congenerous  with  the  Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  then 
invaded,  the  two  races  would  readily  amalgamate;  and  the  early 
prevalence  of  the  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  tongue  in  the  Lowlands 
is  rationally  accounted  for. 

After  the  Saxons  or  Goths  in  the  Lowlands,  and  the  Celtic  colo- 
nists from  Ireland,  and  other  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands, 
had  been  united  under  one  government,  the  name  Scotland,  which 
had  previously  been  given  to  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was  used  to  distinguish  the  whole  country  to  • 
the  north  of  England. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  fresh  colony  from 
Ireland  established  itself  in  the  district  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Galloway,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Scotland.    But  though  these 

*  Pinkerton  an  the  early  History  o/ScoUand,  toI.  il.  p.  160. 
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colonists  succeeded  in  giving  a  name  to  the  country,  they  were  not 
safficiently  numerous  to  introduce  their  language  into  common  use.* 
And  for  these  several  centuries,  long,  indeed,  before  the  inhabitants 
had  any  considerable  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdony 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  has  been  in  as  universal  use  in  Galloway  as 
in  any  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

Exclusive  of  the  Celts,  Goths,  or  Picts,  Romans,  Scoto-Irish,  and 
Baxons,  colonies  of  Danes  and  Norwegians  established  themselves  in 
Caithness  and  other  parts  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  parts  of  the  Western  Isles.  Generally^  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  at  present  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  are  principally  of  Saxon,  while  those  of  the  Highlands,  with 
the  exception  of  Caithness,  are  almost  entirely  of  Celtic,  extraction. 

Progress  of  Population  in  Scotland.  —  Number  of  Inhabitants.  — 
The  notices  of  the  population  of  Scotland  in  remote  periods  are  few 
and  of  little  authority.  It  is  pliun,  however,  from  the  sterile  nature 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country;  its  generally  unsettled  and  turbu- 
lent condition,  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  insurrections  and  civil 
wars ;  the  want  of  large  towns,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  destructive  scarcities  f,  that  the  population 
in  remote  periods  must  have  been  extremely  smalL  It  began  to 
increase  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of 
England,  when  a  more  powerful  government  was  established ;  but 
at  the  period  of  the  Union,  in  1707>  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 1,050,000. 

Until  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Scotland  reaped  but  little 
advantage  from  the  Union.     That  event,  however,  though  disastrous 

*  **  Galloway,  in  the  Latine  writers  of  the  middle  tyme,  Gaehallia  sive  GoBovidiot 
10  called  be  the  Irich  who  Bometyvae  dwelt  there^  and  terme  themselves,  in  their 
«wne  language,  Gad.**  —  Timothy  PotWs  GaUotoay,  in  the  Appendix  to  Synuon'M 
GaBoway,  p.  114. 

f  Some  of  these  scarcities  were  very  severe,  and  extended  their  rarages  over  a 
great  extent  of  country.  Those  of  1635,  1688,  the  period  from  1693  to  1700  — 
enqphatically  termed  the  «  seven  ill  years,**  1740  and  1782-1783,  were  particularly 
severe.  During  the  «  seven  iU  years  *'  the  distress  was  so  great  that  several  exten- 
ttve  parishes  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  nearly  depopu- 
lated ;  and  some  fiirms  remained  unoccupied  for  several  years  afterwards.  In 
1783,  vast  numbers  of  the  small  Highland  fiirmers  were  ruined ;  and  many  persons 
died  of  want. .—  {Sinclair*M  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  121.  MaUhut 
Oft  PopulatioHf  5th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  125.) 

But,  though  the  population  be  now  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1783,  such  dis- 
tressing calamities  no  longer  occur.  This  is  owing,  partly  to  the  improved  state  of 
agriculture, -» partly  to  the  greater  comforts  enjoyed  by  all  classes,  which  enables  them 
to  retrench  in  periods  of  scarcity, — and  partly  to  the  extensive  intercourse  carried  on 
with  other  countries  whence  supplies  of  oom|  Sto.  may  be  brought  in  scarce  years. 
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at  the  time,  was,  in  the  end,  highly  beneficial.  It  stimulated  govern- 
ment to  adopt  measures  for  suppressing  those  feudal  institutions  that 
had  long  been  the  bane  of  Scotland,  and  for  introducing  civilisation 
a^d  good  order  into  the  Highlands.  The  act  of  1748,  for  the 
abolition  of  all  sorts  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  the  appointment 
by  the  crown  of  stipendiary  sheriffs  and  other  judicial  officers,  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous,  as  well  by  preventing 
abuse  as  by  insuring  the  cheap  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  The  construction  of  military  roads,  that  laid  open  the  more 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Highlands,  was  also  a  most  important 
measure.  After  this  had  been  done,  it  ceased  to  be  possible  for  any 
chieftain  or  clan  to  brave  the  law  with  impunity ;  its  empire  was 
every  where  established ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  energies  of  the 
people  began  to  be  turned  from  projects  of  rapine,  vengeance,  or 
petty  wars,  towards  other  and  more  beneficial  objects  of  pursuit 

Improvements  of  all  sorts  —  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  —  began  to  make  rapid  advances  in  Scotland  after  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  And  we  believe  we  are  warranted  in 
affirming  that,  from  the  close  of  the  American  war  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  progress  of  Scotland,  in  civilisation  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  it  ever  have  been  equalled, 
by  that  of  any  other  European  country. 

In  1755,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  determined  for  the  first 
time  with  tolerable  precision.  It  was  then  ascertained,  principally 
from  returns  furnished  by  the  clergy  to  Dr.  Webster,  the  omissions 
and  deficiencies  being  supplied  from  the  most  approved  data,  that  it 
contained  1,265,380  inhabitants.  The  population  of  1801,  according 
to  the  census  of  that  year,  amounted  to  1,599,068,  being  an  excess 
of  333,688  individuals  over  that  of  1755.  The  population  at  the 
last-mentioned  epoch,  with  its  progress  during  the  present  century,  is 
seen  in  the  following  Table.     (See  next  page.) 

The  progress  of  population,  as  evinced  in  this  table,  though  very 
considerable,  has  been  less  than  its  progress  during  the  same 
period  in  England  or  Ireland ;  while  there  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  wealth  of  Scotland  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  either  of  these  countries.  This  desirable  result 
seems  to  have  been  owing  principally  to  the  consolidation  of  farms 
in  the  low  country;  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  into  the 
Highlands ;  and  the  obstacles  imposed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to 
leases,  and  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  to  the  subdivbion  of  the 
land,  and  the  building  of  superfluous  cottages.  These  circumstances> 
combined  with  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  education,  have  made  marriages  be  deferred  to 
a  later  period  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  have,  abo,  led 
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Fopulatioa  of  Sootlud  in  1755,  1801,  1811,  I8S1,  md  ISSl  j  ihaviDK  in  Amount 
■t  etch  Epoch  in  each  County,  with  the  Ratio  of  Incrca*e  in  each  decennial 
Perod  since  ISOl  ;  and  the  Numbera  of  Males  and  of  Females  in  each  Count; 
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to  a  Teiy  extensive  emigration.  But,  however  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  the  fact  is  certain  that,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  wealth, 
the  population  of  Seotlcuid  has  increased  less  rapidly  than  that  of 
England,  and  much  leas  so  than  that  of  Ireland.  In  consequence, 
the  Scotch  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  English  or  Irish  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  command  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life.  Their  progress  in  this  respect  has,  indeed,  been  quite  astonishing. 
The  habits,  diet,  drees,  and  other  accommodations  of  the  people  have 
been  signally  improved.  It  is  not  too  much  (o  affirm,  that  the 
peftsantry  of  the  present  day  are  better  lodged,  better  clothed,  and 
better  fed  than  the  middle  doss  of  landowners  a  century  ago. 

Densitjf  t^  Population.  —  The  population  of  Scotland  is  much  less 
dense  than  that  of  either  England  or  Ireland.  This  is  occasioned 
principally,  no  doubt,  by  the  greater  sterility  of  the  soil ;  but  it  is  also 
owing,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  circumstances  that  have 
checked  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  prevented  the  too  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  country  parishes.  The  following  Table 
embodies  all  the  existing  information  on  this  interesting  subject  i  — 


Table  allowing  the  Number  of  Acrei  in  tbe  KTcnl  Couoliei  of  Scotlaiid,  eulu^TC  of  Lako, 
with  the  Mumberi  of  Persons,  Vunilic*.  and  Inbatnled  Housn  in  each  eouBtj,  socording 
to  the  Po])u1atiiin  Ileturns  of  IB3I  :  ihowing  alio  the  NuDiber  <tf  Acre*  eonttpoading 
to  each  Pi^rson,  eiu^h  Pamjly,  and  each  House;  and  the  Number  of  Penan*  cornqmnding 
to  each  KamUy  and  each  House. 
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Papulation  of  Principal  Toumt. — The  following  Table  exhibits  the 

PopulUion  of  the  Principal  Town>  of  Scatluid  in  IBl  1,  18S1,  and  1B3I  ;  ihowinR 
the  Ratio  of  their  Increase,  with  the  Number  of  lohabitcd  Hcum  id  IBSt,  and 
the  average  Number  of  Person*  to  ■  House. 


■.„„-.  t™ 

r^^„ 

i^ 

.^^ 

Ss: 

'UT- 

'9^'^ 

llsr" 

Edlnbtirgh  ind  Ulth      - 

1112  .LW 

lW.ffli 

17 -iM 

Iffi.Wt 

io,iv0 

Ol«p,w>ilhOort>.l..«c, 

tlU.MI 

iVl/M 

35.870 

*».796 

»*I9 

PaliltT.  wllh  Abbcl  Pamb 

36,1!^ 

Sim 

57,*« 

Dundn     .       .       -       - 

«,ei.i 

*s,as6 

1  «MM 

iv,<m 

1=W6 

«MS 

V4«3 

a."^fi 

1  -XRjm 
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SJBS 

Kilminuirk       -       ■      - 

lO.Htl 

£.789 
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SpMI 
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S^MO 
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ailrllni     "-     ".     '-     - 
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l.fiK 

7.113 

8.MI 

JM 

I(H»t,9W 

iVIfOB 

541  .TB 

««J«1 

».m 

*"7^."'';-'^.'°'i™'f 

(-■ 

^ 

M«6 

fi-?;fi,SM 

It  Eippears,  from  this  and  the  preceding  Table,  that  while  the  entire 
population  of  Scotland  increaaed,  during  the  ten  yean  ending  with 
1820,  16  per  cent.,  and  during  the  ten  yean  ending  with  1830,  13 
per  cent.,  the  population  of  the  great  towns  iacreased,  during  the 
same  periods,  26^  and  26{  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  to  a 
house  in  the  Scotch  towns  is  greater  than  in  those  of  most  other 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland.  In  Edinburgh  there  are 
nearly  16  individuals  to  each  house;  and,  at  an  average,  there  are 
8*276  inhabitants  to  a  house  in  the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  while  ia 
those  of  England  the  average  is  only  6-165.  This  discrepancy  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  custom,  formerly  bo  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and 
not  yet  entirely  laid  aside,  of  building  very  high  houses,  and  dividing 
them  into  distinct  stories  (proviocialiy  JltUt),  each  story  being  a 
separate  lodging,  and  having  its  entrance  by  a  eomtnon  ttair,  ascend- 
ing from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  Some  of  the  old 
Edinburgh  houses  have  6  or  7,  and  a  few  10,  and  even  more,  such 
stories,  piled  one  above  another.  But  this  custom  is  now  every  where 
falling  into  disuse,  and  is  seldom  acted  on  in  modern  buildings.  The 
extraordiaary  density  of  population  in  the  Irish  towns  is  partly  owing 
to  the  same  cause,  but  more  to  the  crowding  of  families  together  in 
the  same  houses  and  stories. 

Reffitlert.  —  The  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  kept  in 
Scotland  are  so  exceedingly  defective,  that,  except  in  a  very  few 
parishes,  they  ore  good  for  nothing.     Previously  to  1783*  it  was  usua^ 
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both  with  persons  belonging  to  the  established  church,  and  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  dissenters,  to  register  the  baptisms  of  their  children. 
In  1783,  however,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  registration,  and  it  was  so 
very  unpopular  as  to  cause  an  instant  and  almost  total  cessation  of 
the  practice.  This  injudicious  impost  was  repealed  in  1794;  but  the 
practice  of  registration  has  not  been  more  than  partially  revived.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention,  that  in  Edinburgh,  in  1834,  only  480 
births  were  registered  in  the  thirteen  city  parishes ;  being  little  more 
than  9,  fifth  pari  of  what  they  must  have  really  amounted  to  I 

In  Scotland,  it  is  not  necessary  that  marriages  should  be  solem- 
nised by  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  or,  indeed,  by  clergy- 
men at  all ;  the  simple  declaration  of  the  parties  that  they  are  married 
being,  under  certain  circumstances^  quite  enough  to  give  validity  to 
the  contract  Generally,  however,  marriages  are  performed  facie 
ecclesicB ;  and  most  persons  that  have  been  irregularly  united  sub- 
sequently appear  before  the  session  of  the  parish,  and  acknowledge 
their  fault.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  marriage  register  b,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  register  of  the  publication  of  banns  merely,  and  not 
of  marriages.  Sometimes  the  proposed  marriage  never  takes  place  ; 
and  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  man  resides  in  one  parish, 
and  the  woman  in  another,  there  is  a  double  proclamation  of  banns ; 
so  that  the  regbter  affords  few  conclusions,  except  such  as  are  false 
and  misleading. 

In  many  parishes  there  is  no  register  of  burials;  and  in  those 
where  it  is  kept,  it  is,  in  general,  very  little  to  be  depended  on. 
It  is  common,  particularly  in  country  parishes,  in  Scotland,  for 
persons  to  be  buried,  not  in  the  parish  where  they  resided  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  but  in  some  contiguous  parish,  where  their 
ancestors  have  been  buried ;  so  that,  although  the  registers  of  buriab 
were  accurately  kept,  they  could  not  afford  any  means  of  fairly  esti- 
mating the  mortality  in  particular  parishes.  Poor  persons  pay  no 
burial  fees,  and  are  not  usually  registered. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  something  effectual  were  done  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  adverse  to  the  interests  of  individuals^ 
as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  statistical  science.  Various  bills  in  re- 
lation to  it  have  been  introduced  into  parliament ;  but  none  of  these 
has  hitherto  passed  into  a  law.  It  will  be  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  measures  that  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  it,  that  the  re- 
gistration should  be  compubory  on  all  individuab,  and  that  it  should 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  respectable  parties,  —  perhaps  the  parish 
schoolmaster  would  be  the  best  of  any,  —  who  should  have  an  inte- 
rest in  seeing  that  it  was  made  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible. 

Births f  Marriages,  JBuricUsy  Sjfc.  at  Glasgow^  in  1830.  —  The  only 
details  with  respect  to  the  births,  marriagesjt  and  deaths,  of  any 
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considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  on  which  dependence 
may  be  placed,  are  those  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  during  tome  late 
years :  they  were  framed  through  the  meritorious  exertions  of  Dr. 
Cleland,  of  that  city,  whose  devotion  to  statistical  inquiries  is  well 
known.  The  following  particulars,  as  to  the  population  of  Glasgow 
in  1830,  are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  sort :  — 

Population  of  Glaagow,  in  1780,    42,832;    in  1801,    83,769;  in  1830^  males 
93,724,  fenudes  108,702,  total  202,426. 


Birthi  and  Baptifms  in  I85a 

Male*. 

Femalei. 

ToUL 

Returns  from  clergymen  and  lay  pastors    - 
Add  still-bom  from  ditto          .             .             , 

ToUl 
Of  this  number  were  registered  only 

Number  unregistered,  exclusive  of  still-bom 

3,281 
246 

3,116 
225 

6,397 
471 

3,527 
1,678 

3,341 
1,547 

6,868 
3,225 

1,603 

1,569         3,172      1 

The  children  were  baptised  as  follows,  tis.  :  — 

By  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  .... 

-—  Secession  Church      .... 

—  Relief  Church         .  .  .  .  - 

—  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  ... 

—  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  Independents,  Methodists, 
and  other  denominations,  including  births  among  Baptists,  Society  of 
Friends,  Jews,  &c  .... 


3,123 
664 
671 
915 


-  1,024 

Total        -     6,397 
Hence,  as  the  population  was  202,426,  there  was  one  birth  for  every  29*47  persons. 

Marriages  in  1830:  —  In  the  city,  857  ;  Barony,  691 ;  Gorbals,  371  ;  total,  1,919  ; 
being  one  marriage  for  every  105*48  persons.  Hence,  abo,  as  the  births  were 
6,868,  there  were  3*57  births  for  every  marriage. 


Buriali  in  1880. 

Of  whom  have  died,                      | 

In 

Malet. 

FemaleiL 

Total 

Males. 

Fenudet. 

Total. 

January    - 

273 

268 

541 

Still-bom 

246 

225 

471 

Febnuury 

226 

223 

449 

Under  cue  year  - 

463 

414 

877 

March 

218 

207 

425 

1  &  under     2 

316 

307 

633 

April 

208 

184 

392 

2      —          5 

263 

237 

50O 

May 

185 

175 

360 

5—10 

134 

119 

253 

June 

200 

178 

378 

10—20 

144 

132 

276 

July 

194 

182 

376 

20—30 

189 

145 

334 

August 

232 

206 

438 

30—40 

169 

144 

313 

September 

240 

229 

469 

40—50 

184 

164 

348 

October    - 

236 

184 

420 

50—60 

177 

175 

352 

November 

234 

189 

423 

60       —         70 

168 

171 

339 

December 

255 

259 

514 

70       —         75 

109 

102 

211 

75—80 
80       —         85 

55 
48 

58 
48 

113 
96 

Totak      - 

2,701 

2,484 

5,185 

85—90 

24 

26 

50 

90—95 

9 

10 

19 

•* 

95       —       100 

3 

6 

9 

104           -          - 
Totals    - 

0 

1 

1 

2,701 

2,484 

5,185 

Being  erne  burial  for  every  3904  penons. 
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AgtB  of  PerwM  in  Glasgow,  and  the  suburban  Parishes  of  Barony  and  Gorbals^ 

in  1830. 


Under 
Five 

Five  to 
Ten. 

Ten  to 
Fifteen. 

Fifteen  to 
Twenty. 

Twenty  to 
Thirty. 

Thirty  to 
Forty. 

Forty  to 
Fifty. 

Males       . 
Females  - 

Totals 

15,422 
14,855 

13,127 
12,580 

10,491 
10,720 

8,489 
12,256 

15,177 
23,008 

12,179 
14,240 

8,685 
9,329 

30,277 

25,707 

21,211 

20,745 

38,185 

26,419 

18,014 

Fifty  to 
Sixty. 

Sixty  to 
Seventy. 

Seventy  to'  Eighty  to 
Eighty.    1    Ninety. 

NinetTto 
a  Hunored. 

100  and 
Upwudt. 

Totals. 

Males       . 
Females  - 

Totals 

5,549 
6,099 

3,228 
3,692 

1,090 
1,502 

260 
385 

26 
32 

1 

4 

93,724 
108,702 

11,648 

6,920 

2,592 

645 

58 

5 

202,426 

Families.  —  The  Householders  were  distributed  as  follows :  — -  Married  Men, 
30,032;  Widowers,  1,790;  Bachelors,  1,437;  total  Male  Householders,  33,259:  to 
these  have  to  be  added.  Female  Householders,  vix..  Widows,  6,824;  ^insten^ 
1,882 ;  being  together,  8,786  ;  making  the  entire  nun^>er  of  41,965  families. 

Firtoiu  to  a  Family.  —  The  numfa«r  of  families,  in  18SQ,  being  41,965,  eaeh 
family  must,  at  an  average,  have  consisted  of  4*82  persons. 

Perions  to  a  House.  —  The  number  of  houses,  in  1830,  being  41,598,  each  house 
must,  at  an  average,  have  been  occupied  by  4*866,  or  nearly  5,  persons. 

Races. — In  1831  the  population  consisted  of  Scotch,  163,600;  Irish,  35,554; 
English,  2,919;  Foreigners,  353;  in  all,  202,426. 

Ages.  —  The  following  account  of  the  ages  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  was  obtained  under  the  census  of  1821  :  — 

Abstract  of  the  Ages  of  Persons  in  Scotland  (distinguishing  between  Males  and 

Females),  according  to  the  enumeration  of  1821. 


Age..                                               1       >"«. 

Feaialea 

Under  5             years         -                  - 
From    5  to    10            • 

lOto    15         - 

15to    20             - 

20  to    30         - 

30to    40           -                  -                  .             - 

40to    50         -                 -                 -               - 

50to    60             .                     . 

60  to    70         . 

70  to    80           • 

SOto    90             - 

90  to  100         • 

100  and  upwards        -                    -                 . 

Enumerated 
Persons  whose  ages  were  not  returned,  suppose  half  1 
males,  and  half  females        •                •                -  J 

Making  together 

137,956 

125,298 

115,183 

95,319 

137,645 

107,107 

82,695 

60,014 

42,309 

19,977 

5,377 

620 

40 

133,711 

121,575 

109,247 

108,306 

182,712 

124,380 

96,991 

73,518 

51,868 

23,298 

6,734 

766 

62 

923,540 
68,375 

1,033,166 
68,375 

991,915 

1,101,541 

2,093,456 
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Sect.  3.  —  Population  of  Ireland. 

Races  of  Inhabitants.  —  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  of  which 
history  preserves  any  account,  are  generally  admitted  to  have  be- 
longed, as  well  as  their  neighbours  in  Britain,  to  the  great 
Celtic  family.  The  question,  whether  the  island  was  first  colonised 
by  emigrants  from  Britain,  Gaul,  or  Spain,  has  been  much  agitated. 
Its  investigation  was  hardly  worth  the  learning  and  ingenious  con- 
jecture expended  upon  it.  The  proximity  of  Britain  to  the  Con- 
tinent affords  the  strongest  grounds  for  supposing  that  she  was 
peopled  antecedently  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  contiguity  of  the  latter  to 
Britain  affords,  also,  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  her  first  occupants  proceeded  from  the  latter.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  visited 
Ireland ;  and,  if  so,  colonists  might  have  been  carried  to  her  shores 
from  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  in  Phoenician  ships.  But  there 
is  no  really  authentic  evidence  to  prove  that  such  was  the  case  ;  and, 
considering  the  length,  and  (which  it  must  have  been  in  those  days) 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  voyage,  though  it  were  admitted  that 
Spanish  colonists  had  early  settled  in  Ireland,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  did  so  in  any  considerable  numbers,  or 
that  their  descendants  ever  occupied  the  country.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  the  original  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  was  principally  derived  from  Britain,  but  partially 
also  from  Gaul. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  emigration  of  the  Gaelic  Celts  from 
Britain  to  Ireland,  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  former  by  the 
Cimbric  Celts.  —  (^Antiy  p.  399.)  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists, and  an  almost  impenetrable  obscurity  hangs  over  every  circum- 
stance respecting  the  establishment  of  the  Scoti  in  Ireland.  Colonists 
from  Belgium  are  known  to  have  settled  in  it,  and  Pinkerton  supposes 
that  they  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Scotch ;  but  this  is  disputed  by 
Moore  and  others,  who  contend  that  the  settlement  of  the  Scotch  in 
Ireland  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date ;  and  that  they  were  of 
Scandinavian  origin. 

But  though  these  Belgian  or  northern  invaders  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  ascendancy  in  parts  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  any  considerable  change  on  the  language,  character, 
or  institutions  of  its  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants.  "  The  conquering 
tribes  themselves,  one  after  another,  became  mingled  with  the  general 
mass,  leaving  only  in  those  few  Teutonic  words,  which  are  found 
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mixed  up  with  the  native  Celtic,  any;vestige  of  their  once  separate 
existence."  —  (Moore  8  Ireland^  vol.  i.  p.  98.) 

The  first  permanent  change  in  the  population  of  Ireland  was  not 
effected  till  its  invasion  by  the  English  under  Henry  II.,  in  1172. 
But  the  number  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland  was,  for  a  long 
period,  inconsiderable.  For  some  centuries  the  English  domi* 
nions  were  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  pah^  which 
seldom  extended  beyond  the  modern  province  of  Leinster,  and  was 
frequently  much  less  considerable.  The  rest  of  the  country  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  the  natives,  their  chiefs  yielding  little  more 
than  a  mere  nominal  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  the 
few  Englishmen  that  settled  among  them,  having  adopted  their  man- 
ners, are  said  to  have  become,  in  no  very  long  period,  Hibemis  ipsis 
Hiberniores  !  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  Irish  chief,  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion  ;  but  this  was  suppressed  by 
the  exertions  of  the  deputy.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  succeeded,  for  the 
first  time,  in  establishing  the  English  authority  in  most  parts  of  the 
island.  In  the  following  reign,  an  attempt  was  made  to  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  future  disorders,  by  abolishing  some  of  the  distinguishing 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Irish,  which  served  only  to  perpetuate  their 
barbarism ;  and  the  lands  in  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  having  fallen 
to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  were  assigned  partly  to  companies  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  partly  to  others,  by  whom  great  numbers  of 
English  and  Scotch  colonists  were  settled  upon  them. 

These  judicious  measures  contributed  to  introduce  civilisation^ 
industry,  and  good  order  into  the  country.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  most  efficient  of  all  methods  for  changing  the  habits  of  a  people 
—  the  general  establishment  of  schools,  where  the  natives  might 
have  been  instructed  in  the  English  language,  and  in  the  duties 
enjoined  by  religion  and  morality  —  was  neglected^'  The  English 
newly  settled  in  Ireland  having  also  adopted  the  reformed  faith, 
while  the  greater  number  of  the  old  English  of  the  pale^  and 
the  entire  body  of  native  Irish,  were  bigoted  adherents  of  the 
Catholic  creed,  a  new  and  most  potent  element  of  discord  was 
brought  into  the  field.  The  Catholic  religion  was,  indeed,  tolerated ; 
but  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  revenues,  that  had  once  been 
enjoyed  by  its  priests,  having  been  assigned  to  others,  they  naturally 
became  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  English  and  the  English 
connection,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  excite  against  them  the 
prejudices  and  rancour  of  their  countrymen.  In  1641,  when  Eng- 
land was  deeply  agitated  by  those  dissensions  that  soon  after  ended 
in  a  civil  war,  the  Irish,  inflamed  by  these  and  other  causes  of  dis- 
content, contrived  and  carried  into  effect  a  simultaneous  massacre  of 
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the  English  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  unsuspecting  victima 
—  men,  women,  and  children  —  were  involved  in  one  common 
destruction.  Not  satisfied  with  taking  their  lives  under  the  most 
aggravated  circumstances  of  atrocity  and  indignity,  they  pillaged  and 
burned  their  property,  and  seized  and  destroyed  their  houses  I  So 
complete  was  the  devastation,  that  had  it  not  been  that  the  author- 
ities in  Dublin  got  notice  of  the  insurrection  before  it  actually 
broke  out,  and  took  measures  to  guard  against  it,  almost  every 
memorial  of  the  English  name  would  have  been  annihilated  in  Ire- 
land :  for  that  part  of  the  English  that  were  Catholics  had  lost  most 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  ancestors ;  and  some  of 
them,  indeed,  emulated  the  native  Irish  in  their  cruelty  to  their 
Protestant  countrymen. 

The  English  ascendancy  in  Ireland  was  again  partially  restored 
during  the  concluding  part  of  the  distracted  reign  of  Charles  I. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  vigorous  administration  of  Cromwell  that 
vengeance  was  taken  for  the  massacre  of  1641,  and  that  the  supre- 
macy of  England  was  completely  re-established.  Still,  however,  no 
effectual  measures  were  taken  for  extirpating  the  seeds  of  future 
rebellions,  by  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  English  and 
Irish ;  or  for  removing  those  religious  animosities  that  had  been 
productive  of  so  much  mischief. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  the 
people  generally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  family.  But  the 
arms  of  William  III.  being  successful,  the  revolutionary  government 
was  established  there  as  well  as  in  England.  Unhappily,  however, 
the  Catholics  were  deprived,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  of  some  of  the  most  important  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  Protestant  countrymen,  and  were  regarded  by  government  with 
contempt  and  aversion  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  growing  liberality 
of  the  times,  and  the  repeal  of  some  obnoxious  statutes,  they  were 
left,  despite  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  to  labour  under  de- 
grading disabilities,  that  have  been  but  lately  removed.  Even  now 
the  only  established  or  endowed  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  adherents  of  which  do  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the 
entire  population ;  so  that  the  Irish  Catholic  priests  and  laity  still 
continue  subject  to  all  those  irritating  and  powerful  influences  that 
did  so  much  to  promote  the  rebellion  of  1641. 

Progress  of  Population  in  Ireland,  —  The  first  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  given  by  Sir  William  Petty, 
in  his  tract  entitled  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  Sir  William 
was  employed  by  government  to  superintend  the  survey  and  valu- 
ation of  the  forfeited  estates,  instituted  during  the  Protectorate ;  and 
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SO  well  did  he  execute  his  task,  that  this  survey  continues,  after 
the  lapse  of  near  two  centuries,  the  standard  of  reference  in  the 
courts  of  law,  as  to  all  points  of  property.  He  had,  therefore,  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  people;  and  as  the  results  of  his 
researches  on  these  points  are  exceedingly  curious,  we  shall  give 
them  in  his  own  words :  — 

**  The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1G72)  is  about  l,100»000y  vis. 
300,000  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Protestants  and  800,000  Papists;  whereof 
one  fourth  are  children  unfit  for  labour,  and  75)000  of  the  remainder  arc,  by  reason 
of  their  quality  and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of  corporal  labour ;  so  as  there 
remains  750,000  labouring  men  and  women,  500,000  whereof  do  perform  the  present 
work  of  the  nation. 

**  The  said  1,100,000  people  do  live  in  about  200,000  families  or  houses,  whereof 
there  are  about  1 6,000  which  have  more  than  one  chimney  in  each,  and  about 
24,000  which  have  but  one;  all  the  other  houses,  being  160,000,  are  wretched* 
nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  or  door-shut ;  even  worse  than  those  of  the 
savage  Americans,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese,  or 
the  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  or  leather. 

"  By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with  the  number  of  people,  it  appears 
that  Ireland  is  much  underpeopled  ;  forasmuch,  as  there  are  above  ten  acres  ( Irish) 
of  good  land  to  every  head  in  Ireland ;  whereas  in  England  and  France  there  are 
but  four,  and  in  Holland  scarce  one!'*  —  (PoL  Anatomy  of  Ireland^  ed.  1719, 
pp.  114.  118.) 

In  1695,  Captain  South  estimated  the  population  at  lflS\!y\02\ 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  credit  should  be  given  to  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  the  second  part  of  whose  valuable  Essay,,  on  the  Trade 
and  Improvement  of  Ireland  was  published  in  1731,  gives  (p.  6.)  an 
account  of  the  number  of  houses  in  the  kingdom  ih  1712,  1718, 
1725,  and  1726.  From  this  account  the  population  has  been  in- 
ferred —  supposing  6  inhabitants  to  belong,  at  an  average,  to  each 
house  — to  have  been,  in  1712,  2,099,094  ;  and  in  1726,  2,309,106.* 

Returns  obtained  through  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  in  1731  make  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  that 
year,  only  2,010,221  ;  but  this  result  is  not  believed  to  be  entitled  to 
much  confidence.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  at  this 
period,  and  for  long  after,  Ireland  was  essentially  a  grazing  country. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  pasturage  system  carried,  that,  in 

*  There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  estimate  of  6  inhabitants  to  a  house  is  not 
far  from  the  mark  ;  but  Mr.  Dobbs  himself  makes  no  such  supposition,  his  data  not 
being,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  to  determine  it.  The  writer  of  the  PreUminary 
Remarki  to  the  Irish  Centut  of  I  S2\  should  have  stated  this,  when  he  quoted 
Mr.  Dobbs*s  authority  for  tlie  population  at  the  periods  referred  to. 
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1754 

2,372,634 

1777 

1767 

2,544,276 

1785 
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1727,  during  the  administration  of  Primate  Boxilter,  a  law  was  made 
to  compel  every  occupier  of  100  acres  of  land  to  cultivate  at  least 
5  acres,  under  a  penalty  of  40*.  I 

The  following  estimates  of  the  population  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  returns  obtained  from  the  hearth-money  collectors,  sup- 
posing, as  before,  each  house  to  have,  at  a  medium,  6  inhabitants :  — 

Population. 

2,690,556 
2,845,932 

Since  1785,  the  population  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  1788  it  was  estimated,  from  the  hearth-money  returns,  and  other 
data,  by  Mr.  Parker  Bushe,  at  4',04'0,000.  In  1805,  Mr.  Newenham 
published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Population  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
showed  that  its  increase,  during  the  preceding  20  years,  had  been 
great  beyond  all  former  precedent ;  and  that  tliere  were  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  then  amounted  to  5,395,4'56.  An  incomplete 
census  was  taken  in  1813,  from  which  the  population  was  concluded 
to  be  5,937,858.  At  length,  in  1821,  a  complete  census  was  taken 
for  the  first  time,  when  the  population  was  found  to  be  6,801,827. 
Another  census  was  taken  in  1831 :  its  results,  and  those  of  the  two 
preceding  ones,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  Table.  —  (See  opposite 
page.) 

Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Population,  —  It  is  obvious,  from  these 
statements,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  has  increased  since  1785 
with  ejttraordinary  rapidity.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  been, 
also,  no  doubt,  materially  augmented  since  that  epoch  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  The  con- 
dition of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  seems  to  be  nearly  as  de- 
pressed at  this  moment  as  at  any  former  period.  Their  increase,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  been  such  as  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  poverty,  and  to  prevent  them  profiting  by 
the  wonderful  discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  last  half  century. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  circumstances 
that  appear  to  have  conspired  to  stimulate  the  progress  of  population 
in  Ireland  since  1785. 

1.  The  Bounty  Act  of  1783  and  1784*  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  considerable  stimulus.  When  the  efibrts  of  Grattan  and  the 
volunteers  achieved  the  nominal  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
procured  the  abolition  of  those  oppressive  restrictions  with  which 
the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  British  Parliament  had  fettered  her 
foreign  commerce,  the  Irish  Parliament  made  a  powerful  effort 
to  stimulate  the  industry  and  energies  of  the  people;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  means  resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 


Table  eihibhing  the  Population  of  Ireland  in  1813,  1B3I,  and  1831,  according 
to  the  Censuses  of  thew  Year),  ami  sliondng  the  Increa«  per  Cent,  in  the  in- 
tervening Periods,  and  the  respective  Numben  of  Male*  and  Female*  ia  1831. 
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desirable  purpose  were  not  of  a  kind  that  could  be  productive 
of  any  lasting  or  real  advantage.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  breaking  down  the  restraints  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  they  had  recourse  to  all  the 
artificial  expedients  of  the  restrictive  system.  In  imitation  of  the 
erroneous  policy  of  England,  they  granted  high  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  other  raw  produce  (3s,  M.  per  barrel  on 
wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion),  at  the  same  time  that  they  laid 
prohibitory  duties  on  their  importation  from  abroad.  In  vain  did 
one  or  two  members  urge  that,  though  the  bounty  system  might  be 
apparently  beneficial  for  a  few  years,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  in  the  end.  Their  feeble  and,  as  it  was  considered,  anti- 
national  opposition  was  drowned  amid  general  acclamations,  and 
measures  which  have  done  irreparable  mischief  to  Ireland  were 
hailed  with  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  her  choicest  patriots  I 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  bounty  acts  (23  and  24  Geo.  3. 
cap.  19.),  Ireland  was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  essentially  a 
grazing  country ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  been  passed,  than  the 
pasturage  system  began  to  give  place  to  tillage.  The  artificial 
enhancement  of  prices,  caused  by  the  bounty  and  the  restriction 
on  importation,  occasioned  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  increase 
of  cultivation.  In  proof  of  this,  we  subjoin  the  following  official 
account  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  exported 
from  Ireland  in  the  undermentioned  periods  :  — 


Exported  fVom  Ireland  at 

an  average  of  the  3  years 

ended 

BARRELa 

Barley.                   Oata. 

Wheat 

Oatmeal. 

25th  March  1773 
Do.          1783 
Do.          1789 

6,445 
19,696 
83,929 

22,956 
106,570 
323,072 

2,022 

60,246 

110,337 

34,825 

25,467 

131,556 

In  1784,  as  at  present,  there  was  very  little  capital  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  impossibility,  resulting  from  this  circumstance,  of  finding 
tenants  capable  of  occupying  and  cultivating  large  tillage  farms,  in- 
duced the  proprietors  to  divide  their  estates  into  small  portions,  and 
even  to  let  them  on  the  ruinous  system  of  partnership  leases.  So 
that  the  stimulus  that  was  intended  to  act  exclusively  on  agriculture 
had  an  infinitely  more  powerful  efiect  in  causing  the  subdivision  of 
farms,  and  in  increasing  population. 

In  1806,  the  previously  existing  restraints  on  the  trade  in  corn 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  wholly  abolished.  And, 
while  the  markets  of  England  were  opened  to  the  free  competition  of 
the   Irish  growers,  the  high   prices   obtained  during  the  war  con- 
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tinued  the  impulse  originally  given  by  the  bounty  acts,  and  occa- 
sioned a  further  and  very  great  extension  of  tillage.  More  recently^ 
this  impulse  has  been  continued,  by  the  greater  facilities  afforded  by 
steam  navigation  to  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Ireland ; 
the  introduction  of  improved  processes,  &c. ;  and,  more  than  all,  by 
the  progressive  diminution  of  pasture  land,  owing  to  the  enormous 
rents  offered  for  small  tillage  farms. 

2.  But  the  effect  of  the  bounty  acts,  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
markets  of  England,  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  peculiar  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  nature  of  their  civil  and  political  institutions.  The  custom  of 
gavelkind,  or  of  equally  dividing  the  paternal  property,  whether  free- 
hold or  leasehold,  among  all  the  children  of  a  family,  has  always 
prevailed  among  the  Irish.  Sir; John  Davies  particularly  specifies 
this  as  one  of  the  customs  that  had  mainly  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
barbarism  and  poverty  of  the  people  ;  and  it  still  continues  to  exert 
a  very  powerful  and  disastrous  influence. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  formed  the  principal 
employment  of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  the 
equal  partition  of  property  among  children,  was  comparatively  harm- 
less ;  for,  as  the  pasture  lands  were  generally  let  in  immense  tracts 
to  opulent  graziers,  only  a  few  individuals  were  required  to  feed  and 
take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  these  were  not  usually  permitted  to 
occupy  any  land.  But  the  passing  of  the  bounty  acts  gave  birth  to 
a  new  order  of  things.  Even  though  capital  had  been  as  abundant 
in  Ireland  as  it  was  deficient,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
tillage  farmer  to  have  managed  such  large  tracts  of  land  as  were 
previously  held  by  single  graziers.  Not  only,  however,  was  the  size 
of  the  farms  greatly  reduced,  but  the  new  occupiers,  being  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  poor,  were  glad  to  buy  whatever  labour  they 
could  obtain  by  granting  the  peasantry  allotments  of  small  pieces  of 
ground,  whereon  they  might  erect  cabins  and  raise  potatoes.  But 
the  stimulus  that  was  thus  given  to  population  did  not  cease  (as  might> 
indeed,  have  easily  been  foreseen)  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour- 
ers was  obtained  to  cultivate  the  country.  The  habits  of  idleness 
and  of  early  marriage,  caused  by  the  equal  partition  of  the  paternal 
farm,  operate  quite  as  powerfully  on  the  descendants  of  the  occupier 
of  a  farm  of  50  as  of  500  acres.  There  are,  in  fact,  every  where 
throughout  Ireland,  innumerable  instances  of  farms  of  from  300  to 
500  acres  let,  from  40  to  50  years  ago,  to  single  tenants  possessed  of 
capital  sufficient  for  their  cultivation,  and  now  split,  perhaps,  among 
20,  30,  or  40  families,  by  means  of  the  repeated  divisions  that  have 
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taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  fathers,  the  marriage  of 
ohildren,  the  introduction  of  sub-tenants,  &c.  —  (For  examples  of 
this,  see  antey  pp.  385,  393,  &c.) 

3.  The  passion  for  political  influence  has  always  had  a  powerful 
s\?ay  in  Ireland ;  and  since  1792,  when  Catholics  were  permitted 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  most  landlords  have  split  their 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  creating  voters,  and  the  population  has,  in 
consequence,  been  much  augmented. 

"  The  passion  for  acquiring  political  influence  prevails,"  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  "  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  it  has  an  over- 
whelming influence  upon  the  people :  to  divide  arid  subdivide^  for  the 
purpose  of  moking  freeholder Sy  is  the  great  object  of  every  owner  of1<ind  ; 
and  I  consder  it  one  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  that  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  the  operations  of  political  machinery.  It  reduces 
the  elective  franchise  nearly  to  universal  suffrage,  to  a  population  who, 
by  the  very  instrument  by  which  they  are  made  free,  are  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  state  of  personal  bondage.  *  *  *  The  little  free- 
holder is  ordered  to  vote  for  the  object  of  his  landlord's  choice,  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  the  Jamaica  planter  would  direct  his  slave 
to  the  performance  of  the  meanest  offices." — (^Account  of  Ireland^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  301.) 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  shown  that  the  influence  of 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  over  the  voters  on  their  estates  was  very  far, 
indeed,  from  being  so  well  established  as  Mr.  Wakefield  seems  to  have 
supposed.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  diverted,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
into  other  channels  ;  and  this  circumstance  contributed  more,  perliaps, 
than  any  thing  else  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  that  part  of  the 
Catholic  emancipation  bill  which  materially  diminished  the  number 
of  small  freeholders. 

4.  Had  there  been  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  similar  to  what  has  been  long  established  in  England, 
all  the  foregoing  causes  of  increased  population  might  iiave  existed 
without  producing  the  results  we  have  witnessed.  Few  Irish  gentle- 
men have  been  able  to  resist  the  double  temptation  to  split  their 
estates  caused  by  the  desire  to  extend  their  political  influence,  and 
by  the  exorbitant  rents  offered  for  small  patches  of  land ;  but  had 
their  estates,  been  made  liable  for  the  support  of  these  small  occu- 
piers and  their  families  and  descendants  in  all  time  to  come,  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  infirm,  destitute,  or  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, they  would  have  seen  that  increased  influence  and  the  promise 
of  high  rents  were  not  sufficient  to  counter\'ail  such  an  indefinite 
responsibility;  and  would  undoubtedly  have  opposed  themselves 
to  the  practice  of  subdivision^   and   have  very  soon   found   means 
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to  prevent  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  no  check  of  this 
sort  in  existence,  nor  any  thing,  indeed,  to  oppose  the  strong  ten- 
dencies of  a  contrary  kind  ;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  process  of  splitting  farms  has  been  carried,  or  at  the 
swarms  of  cottiers  hutted  all  over  the  land. 

5.  The  almost  universal  dependence  placed  by  the  population  on 
the  potato  has  also  contributed,  and  that  in  no  common  degree,  to 
increase  its  numbers.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  supposing  the 
potato  had  not  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  that  the  population 
might  not  have  been  as  poor,  compared  with  the  subsistence  that 
would  have  then  been  at  its  disposal,  as  at  present ;  but  there  are  no 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  could  have  been  nearly  so  large. 
Potatoes  may  be  raised  with  very  little  difficulty,  in  any  quantity,  and 
on  almost  any  species  of  soil.  It  appears,  too,  to  be  satisfactorily 
established,  that  a  given  extent  of  land  planted  with  potatoes  will 
support  at  least  double  the  number  of  persons  that  it  could  do  were  it 
planted  with  wheat  or  any  species  of  corn,  and  ^ve  or  six  times  the 
number  that  it  could  support  were  it  employed  to  produce  butchers' 
meat  Hence  it  is  that  a  country  like  Ireland,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  which  subsist  almost  wholly  on  potatoes,  may  have  an 
exceedingly  dense  population  without  extensive  manufactures,  large 
towns,  or  any  trade  save  the  exportation  of  raw  produce. 

Population  in  Ireland  increases  fastest  in  the  most  backward  Pro* 
vinces. — It  will  not  surprise  anyone,  who  has  attended  to  the  preced- 
ing enumeration  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  increase  of  population 
in  Ireland,  to  learn  that  it  has  been  most  rapid  in  those  parts  of  the 
countr}'  that  arc  least  improved.  Thus,  it  appears  from  the  previous 
Table  (p.  437.),  that  while  the  increase  of  population  in  Leinster, 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1830,  was  only  9  per  cent,  it  was 
no  less  than  22  per  cent  in  Connaught  I  Now,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Leinster  contains  the  city  of  Dublin  (the  population  of 
which  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  1820),  with  Drogheda,  Kil- 
kenny, Wexford,  Dundalk,  and  other  considerable  towns ;  that  it  has  a 
good  deal  of  trade  and  manufacture  ;  and  that  its  agriculture  has  been 
materially  improved  since  1820.  But,  excepting  Galway  and  Sligo, 
there  is  not  a  considerable  town  in  Connaught ;  it  has  no  manufac- 
tures, or  none  worth  notice;  it  is,  as  already  stated  (ante,  p. 395 — 398.), 
exceedingly  questionable  whether  its  agriculture  has  been,  in  any 
degree,  improved  of  late  years ;  nor  can  there,  in  fact,  be  a  doubt 
that  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  it  is  wholly  ascribable  to  the 
splitting  of  the  land ;  and  that  it  is  an  evidence  not  of  the  improve- 
ment, but  of  the  deterioration,  of  the  country. 

Density  of  Population,  —  The  following  Table  embodies  all  the 
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Population  of  Great  Towns.  —  A  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  is  resident  in  great  towns  and  with  few  ex 
ceptions,  their  increase  since  1820  has  been  comparatively  slow 
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Considering  the  great  extent  of  bogs  in  Ireland,  the  backward  state 
of  its  agriculture,  the  deficiency  of  manufactures  and  trade,  and  the 
fewness  of  the  great  towns,  its  population  is  astonishingly  dense. 
There  is,  in  fact,  at  an  average  of  the  entire  kingdom,  an  individual 
for  every  2'57  acres ;  whereas  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  her  great  towns,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  population,  there  are  2'66 
acres  for  every  individual ;  and  in  Scotland  there  is  only  an  individu^ 
to  every  8  acres  I  This  wonderful  density  of  population  in  Ireland 
is  entirely  ascril>able  to  the  interminable  division  and  subdivision  of 
the  land,  and  the  general  dependence  on  the  potato.  But,  however 
it  may  have  originated,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  abject  poverty  and  depressed  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there 
are  at  present  more  than  double  the  number  of  persons  in  Ireland 
it  is,  with  its  existing  means  of  production,  able  either  fully  to  em- 
ploy or  to  maintain  in  a  moderate  state  of  comfort. 

Reghlen  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  DeaOu.  —  These  are  in  a  still 
more  deplorable  state  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland ;  and,  as  the  legio- 
lature  knew  ttiis,  no  provision  was  made,  under  the  acts  for  taking 
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the  census  in  Ireland,  for  obtaining  returns  from  the  miaisters  of 
churchea  and  chapels.  We  have  not,  therefore,  any  iDfonnation  of 
any  sort  to  lay  before  the  reader  under  this  head.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped  that  measures  may  be  speedily  taken  for  supplying  so  im- 
portant a  desideratum,  by  providing  for  the  registration  of  all  birtha, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

Aga.  —  Tlie  following  account  of  the  ages  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
was  obtained  under  the  census  of  1821  :  — 
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Sect.  IV.  Ptymlation  if  the  Empire 
It  may  now  be  useful  to  bring  into  one  point  of  vie 
details  with  respect  to  the  population  of  the  empire : 


'  the  foUowing 
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It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
increased,  during  the  first  30  yeai«  of  the  present  century,  at  the 
rate  of  about   15  per  cent  each  10  years,  or  of  Ij  per  cent,  a  year. 
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A  ratio  of  this  sort  is  not  easily  changed,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  has  been  sensibly  affected  since  1830.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  population  must  have  increased  during  the  interval  at  the 
rate  of  about  248,000  a  year  (li  per  cent  on  16,539,318),  and 
must,  consequently,  have  amounted,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1836,  to 
about  17,779,000. 

The  population  of  Ireland  increased,  during  the  10  years  preceding 
1831,  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
We  believe  that  there,  also,  no  great  change  can  have  taken  place 
during  the  intervening  period ;  and  that  the  population  may  be  fairly 
supposed  to  have  increased  since  1830  at  the  rate  of  about  165,000  a 
year  (1*45  per  cent  on  7,767,401) ;  and  if  so,  it  would  amount  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1836,  to  about  8,592,000. 

Hence,  if  we  be  right  in  these  suppositions,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1836» 
be  about  26,371)000.  And  including  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey^ 
Man,  &c.,  it  may  be  taken  at  26,500,000. 

It  results  from  these  statements,  that  the  British  islands  rank  as 
the  fourth  state  in  Europe  in  point  of  population,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Russia,  France,  and  Austria.  Our  population  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  powerful  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Prussia. 


PART  III. 

INDUSTRY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Having  described  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  work  the  physical 
circumstances,  civil  divisions,  &c.,  and  given  an  account  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader  some  details  with  respect  to  the  principal  branches  of 
industry  carried  on  in  them.  We  begin  with  agriculture,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  the  useful  arts. 

Chapter  I.     Agriculture. 

Sect!  I.     State  of  Property  in   England  and    Wales.  —  Size  of 

EstateSy  ^c. 

Tenures,  —  The  tenures  under  which  land  is  held  in  this  country 
have  grown  out  of  the  feudal  system,  and  have  differed  materially  at 
different  periods  of  our  history.     At  present  landed  property  is  of 
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three  sorts,  — freehold,  copyhoJdy  and  leasehold.  An  estate  belonging 
unconditionally  to  its  owner,  and  held  by  him  directly  under  the 
Crown,  or  rather,  under  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country,  is 
said  to  be  freehold.  But  freehold  property  may  be  liable  to  regular 
and  fixed  annual  payments,  provided  it  be  not  liable  to  fine,  heriot,  or 
forfeiture.  Copyhold  estatt^s  arc  held  of  a  subject  as  part  of  a  royalty, 
honour,  or  manor,  and  are  liable  to  fines  on  account  of  deaths,  trans- 
fers, and  other  such  circumstances,  according  to  the^ customs  of  the 
royalty,  honour,  or  manor  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Leasehold 
property  is  of  various  descriptions,  such  as  long  leasehold,  as  for 
1,000  years  :  life  leasehold  with  a  fine  certain  or  under  certain  limit- 
ations on  renewal :  life  leasehold  with  an  uncertain  fine,  payable  to 
the  proprietor  or  other  superior;  in  this  case,  the  latter  reserves 
merely  a  conventional  rent,  the  tenant  having  paid  down  a  sum  of 
money  to  obtain  the  lease  and  the  right  of  alienation ;  this  practice  is 
common  in  the  West  of  England.  There  is  another  kind  of  leasehold 
with  an  uncertain  fine,  payable  to  the  proprietor,  who  receives  the 
full  rent  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  granting  the  lease,  the  lessor 
having  a  power  of  alienation  ;  this  is  a  common  practice  in  Wales 
and  some  parts  of  England.  The  last  species  of  leasehold  property, 
is  leasehold  for  an  ordinarj-  term  with  the  power  of  alienation.  A 
lease  without  the  power  of  alienation,  or  transfer,  is  not  called  a 
tenure.  But  though  it  merely  gives  a  right  of  occupancy  for  some 
specified  period,  it  is  practically  one  of  the  most  important  tenures  ; 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  every  country,  of  which  any  considerable 
portion  belongs  to  extensive  proprietors,  depending  on  the  conditions 
in  such  leases.  —  (See  post) 

Magnitude  of  Estates,  —  Number  of  Proprietors,  Sfc,  —  Estates 
vary  exceedingly  in  size  and  value  in  most  parts  of  England.  The 
largest  estate  in  the  kingdom  may  be  worth  100,000/.  or  upwards  a 
year ;  and  there  are  estates  of  most  inferior  degrees  of  magnitude, 
down]  to  the  annual  value  of  405. 1  In  some  counties  property  is 
more,  and  in  others  it  is  less  subdivided.  In  Cheshire,  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  one  or  two  other  counties,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  small  proprietors ;  but  the  latter  predominate  in  most  parts 
of  the  West  of  Enghmd,  in  the  North,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  parcelled  into  properties  of 
less  than  1,000/.  a  year.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  pre- 
valent misconceptions  on  this  point  Though  few  in  number,  the 
owners  of  large  estates  engross  the  attention  of  common  observers, 
and  hinder  them  from  fixing  their  eye  on  the  mass  of  obscure,  petty 
landowners  that  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  class.  Dr.  Beeke, 
whose  authority  as  to  such  matters  is  deservedly  high,  estimated  the 
total  number  of  proprietors  in  England  and  Wales  at  200,000  ;  and 
supposing  the  gross  rental  of  the  kingdom  to  be  30,000,000/.  a  year, 
the  average  annual  income  of  each,  in  his  capacity  of  landlord,  will 
be  only  150/.  I  and  seeing  that  a  few  have  much  more,  it  follows  that 
many  must  have  good  deal  less.  Hence  it  is  that  few  lead  a  more 
laborious  life,  or  are  more  under  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from 
luxurious  indulgences,  than  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  small  landed 
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properties. —  (See  antiy  pp.  182,  200,  &c.)  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  a 
greater  mistake,  than  to  suppose,  as  is  generally  done,  that  the  land- 
owners are  an  extremely  opulent  and  an  extremely  indolent  body. 
These  may  be  the  characteristics  of  a  few  individuals  amongst  them ; 
but  it  would  be  quite  as  wide  of  the  mark  to  affirm  that  they  are 
generally  applicable  to  the  entire  class,  as  that  they  are  generally 
applicable  to  the  classes  of  manufacturers  and  traders. 

Estates  of  the  larger  class  are,  in  general,  managed  by  stewards. 
Much,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  judgment  with  which 
they  are  selected.  They  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  most  approved  principles  and  processes  of  arable  and 
stock  husbandry,  but  with  accounts,  and  the  laws  as  to  leases, 
public  burthens,  the  poor,  &c.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the 
stewards  of  England,  though  inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  factors  of  Scot- 
land, are  a  highly  respectable,  well-informed,  and  useful  body  of 
men. 

Sect.  II.  —  Division  of  the  Kingdom  into  Agricultural  Departments. 
—  Size  of  Fartns,  —  Conditions  in  Leases,  —  Buildings  and 
Fences,  S^c. 

Agricultural  Departments.  —  Exclusive  of  Wales,  England  may,  ' 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  be  divided  into  6  departments  or 
districts :  meaning  by  an  agricultural  district,  a  tract  distinguished 
by  uniformity  or  similarity  of  management,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
grazing,  sheep-farming,  or  arable  or  mixed  husbandry ;  or  by  the 
production  of  some  particular  article,  as  dairy  produce,  fruit-liquor, 
&c.  The  6  agricultural  departments,  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  this  point  of  view,  are  the  northern,  western,  midland,  eastern, 
southern,  and  south-western. 

The  northern  district  includes  the  principal  part  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  the  whole  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire, 
and  York  (excepting  the  fens  and  marshes  bordering  on  Lincoln), 
with  parts  of  Cheshire,  Stafford,  and  Derby.  This  department  is 
distinguished  by  a  coldness  of  climate,  and  backwardness  of  seasons 
as  compared  with  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island  ;  but  its 
mountains  form  its  most  striking  natural  feature.  In  respect  of  rural 
economy,  it  is  also  strongly  distinguished  from  the  other  districts. 
On  its  western  side,  indeed,  manufactures  prevail  over  agriculture  ; 
but  on  its  eastern  side  all  the  branches  of  the  latter  flourish.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  portion  of  the  kingdom  in  which  greater 
agricultural  skill  and  industry  are  displayed,  than  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Northumberland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees. 

The  western  department  extends  from  the  Mersey  to  the  banks  of 
the  Somersetshire  Avon ;  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Welsh 
mountains ;  on  the  east^  by  the  lower  hills  of  Stafibrdshire,  and  the 
uplands  of  Warwickshire  and  Oxfordshire ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
chalk  hills  of  Wiltshire,  and  Sedgmoor,  in  Somersetshire.  It  con* 
sists  of  a  nearly  uninterrupted  succession  of  vale  districts,  including 
the  basins  of  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey.  It  is 
also  distinctly  marked  by  its  agricultural  produce;   as  almost  the 
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whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  lands  of  Shropshire  and 
Herefordshire,  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Mendip 
Hills  in  Somersetshire,  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  the  dairy.  It  is 
further  distinguished  by  its  fruit-liquor,  or  cyder. 

The  extent  lengthwise  of  the  midland  department  is  determined  by 
the  mountains  of  the  northern,  and  the  chalk  hills  of  the  southern 
departments ;  and  its  breadth,  by  the  rising  grounds  which  separate 
it  from  the  western  department,  and  the  marshes  which  form  the 
commencement  of  the  eastern  department  Compared  with  the  great 
variety  of  soil  and  surface  exhibited  by  the  other  departments,  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  widely  extended  fertile  plain,  without  a  single 
eminence,  except  the  Cham  wood  Hills.  In  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  mixed  cultivation,  for  which 
the  nature  of  its  soil  and  surface  render  it  almost  uniformly  suitable. 
"  As  a  wide  field  of  agriculture  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Marshall), 
in  which  every  branch  of  the  profession  is  highly  cultivated,  it  has 
been  long  known.  Here  not  only  the  spirit  of  improvement,  but  of 
enterprise,  may  be  said  to  inhabit.  The  art,  science,  and  mystery  of 
breeding  has  here  been  carried  to  a  height,  which,  in  any  other 
country,  probably  it  has  never  attained  ;  the  same  enterprising  spirit 
which  led  to  this  pre-eminence  still  continuing  with  little  or  no 
abatement" 

The  eastern  department  is  strongly  marked  both  in  its  natural 
and  its  agricultural  character :  in  the  former,  by  its  fens  and  marshes, 
and  its  light  sandy  uplands ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  its  superior  and 
extensive  turnip  husbandry.  The  pursuits  of  the  farmers  of  this 
department  are  particularly  directed  to  grazing,  not  only  in  the 
marshes  and  lower  grounds,  but  on  the  uplands.  Arable  husbandry 
is  also  very  intimately  connected,  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  district,  with  the  fattening  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Its  bound- 
aries are  distinctly  marked,  including  the  fen  lands  of  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Norfolk,  with  the  rest  of 
Norfolk,  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  those  parts  of  the 
adjoining  counties  which  lie  close  to  them. 

The  natural  character  of  the  southern  department  is  sufficiently 
marked  by  its  including  the  chalk  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis, as  well  as  those  in  the  more  remote  counties.  The  objects 
of  the  husbandry  of  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  more  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London,  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  demands  of 
its  population,  and  are,  therefore,  very  various.  The  more  remote 
parts  of  this  district  are  distinguished  by  flocks  of  sheep,  fed  on 
the  chalk  hills  ;  the  breeds  of  which,  and  their  mode  of  management, 
differ  much  from  those  in  the  midland  and  eastern  departments. 

The  situation  of  the  last,  or  south-western  department,  is  peculiar ; 
it  stretches  away  from  the  main  body  of  the  island,  in  a  peninsular 
form,  into  the  Atlantic.  This  peninsula  is  nearly  200  miles  long,  and 
is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  except  where  it  touches  the 
southern  and  western  departments.  Its  natural  characters  are  also 
singular.  It  abounds  in  slate-rock  hills,  which  are  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
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northern  department.  Its  surface,  too,  with  the  exception  of  the 
north-eastern  angle,  has  a  peculiar  character,  consisting  of  bare  steep- 
sided  hills,  separated  by  narrow  valleys ;  the  hills  b^ing,  in  general, 
productive  to  their  very  summits.  Its  agricultural  character  and 
pursuits  are  not  less  remarkable ;  the  husbandry  carried  on  in  it 
being  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  ancient  Rome,  than  any  practised 
in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  Arable,  as  well  as  pasture  and 
dairy  husbandry,  are  pursued ;  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  united, 
the  practices  that  prevail  in  each,  and  their  more  prominent  features, 
are  peculiar,  and  strongly  distinguished. 

Besides  this  general  division  of  the  kingdom  into  agricultural 
departments,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify  the  counties  principally 
devoted  to  the  three  great  branches  of  agricultural  industry,  that  is,  to 
tillage ;  the  dairy  ;  and  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Tillage,  or  arable  husbandry,  is  pursued  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Hertfordshire,  part  of  Yorkshire,  part  of  Lincoln, 
Durham,  and  Northumberland.  The  principal  dairy  counties,  whe- 
ther for  butter  or  cheese,  or  both,  are  Cheshire,  Salop,  Glouces- 
ter, Wilts,  Buckingham,  Essex,  Suffolk,  York,  Derby,  Cambridge, 
Dorset,  and  Devon.  Lincoln,  Somerset,  Leicester,  Northampton, 
Teeswater  in  Durham,  and  Cleveland  and  Holderness  in  York, 
are  the  counties  and  districts  most  distinguished  for  breeding  and 
fattening  cattle  and  sheep.  It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  in  most 
of  the  counties  thus  specified,  more  than  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  agricultural  industry,  and  sometimes  all,  are  carried  on. 
In  some  counties,  arable  husbandry  is  closely  connected  with  the 
fattening  of  sheep,  but  seldom  with  the  dairy  husbandry ;  while  the 
latter  is  oftan  connected  with  breeding  and  fattening. 

Wales.  —  Considered  as  an  agricultural  district,  Wales  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  as  compared  with  England,  by  its  mountainous  surface, 
and  by  the  greater  moisture  of  its  climate.  The  mountains  and 
wastes  are  principally  depastured  by  sheep  and  lean  cattle.  The 
valleys  and  low  grounds  are  generally  devoted  to  a  mixed  system  of 
husbandry,  or  to  tillage,  breeding,  and  the  dairy.  Generally  speaking, 
agriculture  is  at  a  lower  ebb  in  Wales  than  in  any  other  district  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice,  1st,  the  size  of  farms  ;  Sfd, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  mostly  held ;  3d,  the  buildings 
and  fences ;  and,  4th,  the  principal  implements  employed  in  hus- 
bandry. The  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  species  of  crops  commonly 
cultivated,  will  form  the  subject  of  next  section. 

1.  Size  of  Farms,  —  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  as 
to  the  proper  size  of  farms.  This,  however,  is  not  a  point  as  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  come  to  any  very  precise  conclusions.  Much 
must  obviously  depend  on  the  purposes  to  which  farms  are  to  be 
applied.  Such  as  are  wholly  employed  in  pasture  may  be  very  much 
larger  than  those  that  are  to  be  employed  partly  only  in  that 
way,  or  partly  in  tillage ;  and  the  latter  again  than  those  that 
are  to   be   wholly  employed   in  tillage.     And  in  regard  to   tillage 
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farms,  it  is  plain  that  their  size  must  depend  on  various   circtim* 
stances,    but   principally,   perhaps,   on  the   amount  of  the  tenant's 
capital.      But   supposing  that   those  offering  for  farms   have  suffi- 
cient  capital,    their   size   ought  to  be  mainly   determined  by  con- 
sidering what  extent  of  land  an  individual  may  be  able  to  manage  in 
the  best  and  most  approved  manner.     Most  practical  farmers  in  this 
country  seem  to  think  that  this  size  might  run  from  400  to  600  acres, 
or  500  at  a  medium.     This  conclusion  has,   however,  been  strongly 
denied ;  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  public  interests  are  besfc 
consulted  by  letting  land  in  small  farms,  or  in  farms  of  from  15  ta 
30,  40,  or  50  acres.     To  enter  fully  into  an  examination  of  this 
question,  would  encroach  too  much  on  our  limits.     But  the  opinions 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who,   from  their  acquaintance  with 
agriculture,  are  best  entitled  to  decide  as  to  such  matters,  are  ex- 
ceedingly hostile  to  the  small  farming  system ;  and  their  objections  to 
it  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  to  be  consistent 
with  the  most  extensive  experience.     It  is  plain  that  that  system  of 
occupation  must,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  be  the  best  which 
gives  the  greatest  scope  to  improvement,  which  allows  of  the  division 
of  labour  being  carried  to  the  furthest  extent,  and  which  puts  it  into 
the  power  of  the  occupier  to  avail  himself  of  every  new  improve- 
ment, and  increased  facility  of  production.     But  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say  that  these  objects  can  only  be  attained,  when  land  is 
occupied   by  large   and   opulent   farmers.     "Where,"   asks  Arthur 
Young,   "  is  the  little  farmer  to  be  found  who  will   cover  his  whole 
farm  with  marl  at  the  rate  of  100  or  150  tons  per  acre  ?  who  will 
drain  all  his  land  at  the  expense  of  2/.  or  3/.  an  acre  ?  who  will  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  the  manure  of  towns,  and  convey  it  30  miles  by- 
land  carriage  ?  w^ho  will  float  his  meadows  at  the  expense  of  5L  per 
acre?  who,  to  improve  the   breed  of  his   sheep,  will   give   1,000 
guineas  for  the  use  of  a  single  ram  for  a  single  season  ?  who  will  send 
across  the  kingdom  to  distant  provinces  for  new  implements,  and  for 
men  to  use  them  ?  who  will  employ  and  pay  men  for  residing  in 
provinces,  where  practices  are  found  which  they  want  to  introduce 
into  their  farms  ?     At  the  very  mention  of  such  exertions,  common 
in  England,  what  mind  can  be  so  perversely  framed,  as  to  imagine 
for  a  single  moment,  that  such  things  are  to  be  effected  by  little 
farmers  ?     Deduct  from  agriculture  all  the  practices  that  have  made  it 
flourishing  in  this  island,  and  you  have  precisely  the  fnanagement  of 
small  farms"  —  (  Travels  in  France,  2d.  ed.  voL  i.  p.  410.)     Besides, 
though  it  were  admitted  that  small  farmers  might  accumulate  capital, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  one  instance  out  of  a  hundred, 
they  could  not  apply  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner.     "  The  division 
of  labour,  which  in  every  pursuit  of  industry  gives  skill  and  despatch, 
cannot  take  place  on  the  greatest  farms  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
found  in  manufactures  :  but  upon  small  farms  it  does  not  take  place 
at  all.     The  same  man,  by  turns,  applies  to  every  work  of  the  farm ; 
upon  the  larger  occupation  there  are  ploughmen,  thrashers,  hedgers, 
shepherds^   cow-herds,    ox-herds,  lime-burners,  drainers,  &c.     This 
circumstance  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  decides  that  every 
work  will  be  better  performed  on  a  large  than  on  a  small  farm.     One 
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of  the  greatest  engines  of  good  fanning,  a  sheepfold,  is  either  to  be 
found  on  a  large  farm  only,  or  at  an  expense  of  labour  which  de- 
stroys the  profit"  —  (  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  409.) 

It  is  of  importance,  too,  as  connected  with  this  question,  to  observe^ 
that  small  farms  do  not  afford  sufficient  employment  for  their  occu* 
piers,  except,  perhaps,  during  seed-time  and  harvest  But  when  a 
country  is  so  parcelled  out,  the  occupiers  of  one  farm,  though  they 
may  have  nothing  to  do  at  home,  cannot  go  elsewhere  to  seek  for  work. 
In  consequence,  they  contract  indolent  and  most  commonly,  also, 
dissipated  habits ;  and  become  incapable  of  that  continuous  and 
vigorous  exertion  that  is  natural  to  those  that  live  in  districts  where 
there  is  a  proper  distribution  of  employments. 

The  example  of  the  crofters,  or  occupiers  of  small  farms,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  cottiers  of  Ireland,  may  be  quoted 
in  proof  of  what  is  now  stated.  They  are  incurably  idle ;  and  have 
all  the  vices,  with  but  few  of  the  virtues,  of  civilisation.  "  The 
families  of  cottiers,"  says  an  undoubted  authority,  "  are  universally 
in  rags,  and  their  children  are  uneducated  ;  industry  is  unknotcn  to 
them,  and  their  habitations  are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  labour 
which  is  required  for  small  farms,  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  tenants ;  but  they  are  so  perversely  indolent  and  careless* 
that  while  the  people  from  other  districts  are  employed  in  fishing, 
making  kelp,  &c.,  and  receiving  high  wages,  none  o^  them  can  be 
engaged  for  such  labour."  *  And  Mr.  Wakefield  tells  us  that  in 
Ireland,  though  the  whole  dependence  of  the  cottier  population  be 
on  the  potato  crop,  their  indolence  is  such>  that  they  frequently 
allow  the  potatoes  to  remain  in  the  ground  till  they  be  injured,  or, 
it  may  be,  destroyed  by  frost  I  —  (Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  517 
and  583.) 

It  is  needless  to  waste  the  reader  s  time  by  entering  into  any 
lengthened  statements,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  complaints  made 
against  large  farms,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unfavourable  to  popu- 
lation. The  truth  is,  that  they  are  distinctly  and  completely  the  re- 
verse. The  improved  and  skilful  management  carried  on  upon  large 
farms,  occasions  the  production  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
duce ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  whatever  has  this  efiect,  i9» 
instead  of  being  unfavourable,  highly  favourable  to  population.  It 
is  true,  perhaps,  that  a  large  farm,  managed  according  to  the  best 
principles,  may  not  employ,  or  rather  keep,  so  many  people  as  if  it 
were  split  into  smaller  portions  ;  but  the  large  surplus  obtained  from 
such  a  farm,  and  which  goes  partly  to  the  landlord  as  rent,  and 
partly  to  the  farmer  as  profit,  is  not  retained  by  them  ;  they  ex- 
change it  for  the  various  products  of  art  and  industry,  for  which  they 
have  occasion  ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  population  is  increased  pro- 
portionally to  the  increased  produce  of  the  land,  at  the  same  time 
that  labour  is  properly  distributed,  that  indolence  and  apathy  are 
banished,  and  that  a  provision  is  made  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  all  those  arts  that  improve  and  embellish  society. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 

•   Survey  of  Rots  and  Cromarty,  by  Sir  Georgt  Mackenzie,  p.  84.  257. 
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the  well-being  of  a  country  is  promoted  by  dividing  its  lands  into 
minute  portions,  and  covering  them  with  cottages.  We  believe,  indeed^ 
that  hardly  any  thing  can  happen  to  it  that  is,  in  all  respects,  so 
destructive  of  its  best  interests.  • 

In  England  farms  seem  to  be,  generally  speaking,  of  a  medium 
size.  In  Northumberland,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  some  others 
of  the  best  farmed  counties,  and  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  Dorset- 
shire, &c.,  there  are  some  very  large  farms ;  but  even  in  these 
counties,  and  generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  small 
and  middle-sized  farms  preponderates  ver}-  decidedly.  According  to 
the  numerous  minutes  taken  by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Tour  through 
the  Northern  Counties  in  1769,  the  average  size  of  farms  in  them 
appears  to  have  been  287  acres  \  ;  and,  probably,  this  is  not  far 
from  their  size  at  present ;  for  though  in  several  instances  small 
farms  have  been  consolidated,  some  of  the  very  large  Northumbrian 
farms,  included  in  Mr.  Young's  average,  have  been  subdivided  in  the 
interim.  According  to  the  averages  taken  by  Mr.  Young  in  his 
JEastem  Tour  (vol.  iv.  p.  381.),  excluding  9  very  large  sheep  farms, 
principally  in  Dorsetshire,  the  medium  size  of  farms  would  appear  to 
have  been  342  acres.  But  the  number  of  instances  taken  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous,  to  warrant  our  depending  on  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  is  very 
much  above  the  present  average  size  of  farms  in  the  district  in 
question  ;  and  we  believe  that  such,  also,  was  the  case  when  Mr.  Young 
made  his  tour. 

According  to  the  returns  collected  under  the  late  Population  Act, 
it  appears  that,  in  1831,  there  were  in  England  only  141,460  individuals 
occupying  land  who  employed  labourers,  and  94,883  who  did  not 
employ  labourers,  making  together  233,343 ;  which,  as  the  entire  area 
of  England,  excluding  Wales,  is  32,247,680  acres,  gives  (^S^) 
136^  acres  for  the  average  size  of  farms  throughout  the  kingdom. 

But  this  result  cannot  be  depended  on.  Many  individuals  occupy 
villas  with  a  few  acres  of  land  attached  to  them,  carrying  on 
business  at  a  distance,  perhaps  in  another  parish.  This  is  the  case  to 
a  great  extent  round  the  metropolis ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercisd  towns  in  the  North.  There  are  also 
great  numbers  of  individuals  occupying  houses  and  small  patches  of 
land  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  derive  their  principal  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  the  interest  of  money  in  the  funds  or  elsewhere,  half  pay, 
profits  of  canals,  or  other  public  works,  and  so  forth.  None  of  these 
persons  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  agricultural  class ;  but 
they  are  all  occupiers  of  land  ;  and  would,  we  suppose,  uniformly 
be,  and  we  know  sometimes  were,  classed  as  such.  A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  small  occupiers  are  in  a  somewhat  similar 
predicament ;  carrying  on  other  businesses  on  which  they  mainly 
depend ;  and  having  a  very  doubtful  claim  to  be  called  occupiers. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  deduction  should  be  made  from  the 

•  See  this  subject  treated  at  greater  length  in  the  art.  Cottage  Syttem,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Ency.  Britannica, 

f   Northern  Tour,  2d.  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  195. 
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numbers  in  the  returns  to  get  at  the  number  of  those  who  are  really 
farmers,  —  that  is,  of  those  who  make  farming  their  sole  or  prin- 
cipal pursuit.  No  doubt,  however,  it  would  be  very  considerable  ; 
and  would  probably  increase  the  average  size  of  farms  to  150  or  160 
acres. 

Hence,  as  already  stated,  farms  in  England  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  of  a  middle  size.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  circumstances 
may  ever  occur  to  occasion  their  diminution,  or  to  realise,  in  any 
degree,  the  pernicious  theory  of  those  who  suppose,  in  the  teeth  of 
principle  and  of  fact,  that  countries  are  improved  by  being  split  into 
small  portions. 

2.  Occupancy  of  Land  by  Tenants, — a.  Advantage  of  Leases, — There 
is  no  single  circumstance,  perhaps,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  well-being  of  the  rural  population,  is  so  much 
dependent,  as  on  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  between 
landlords  and  those  who  occupy  their  estates.  The  interests  of  the 
parties^  though  in  many  respects  the  same,  are  in  others  materially 
different.  The  one  has  a  permanent,  the  other  only  a  temporary, 
interest  in  the  land.  The  landlord  is  anxious  that  his  estate  should 
not  be  deteriorated  during  the  period  it  is  occupied  by  another, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  improved  and  rendered  more 
valuable :  the  occupier,  however,  has  no  such  anxiety  ;  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  his  principal  or  sole  object  is  to  make  the  most  of 
the  land  during  the  period  he  occupies  it,  without  caring  about 
its  state  when  he  leaves  it  Hence  the  grand  desideratum  in  eon- 
tracts  of  occupancy  should  be'  to  provide  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  interests  of  both  parties :  by  taking  care  that  the  land  shall  not 
be  deteriorated,  and  that  the  tenant  or  occupier  shall  have  every  in- 
ducement to  introduce  improvements,  and  to  cultivate  the  farm  in  the 
most  approved  manner.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  means  of  com- 
bining these  advantages ;  that  is,  of  affording  sufficient  protection  to 
the  landlord  without  fettering  the  enterprise  of  the  tenant,  or  lessen- 
ing his  ability  or  inclination  to  lay  out  capital,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  new  discoveries.  But  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable ;  and  the 
granting  of  leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions as  to  rent  and  management,  seems  to  be  well  calculated  to 
promote  alike  the  interests  of  the  landlords,  the  occupiers,  and  the 
public. 

The  plan  of  letting  lands  on  lease  for  a  number  of  years  certain  is 
so  obviously  superior  to  every  other,  that  little  need  be  said  in  its 
recommendation.  Where  a  tenant  is  secured  in  the  possession  of  his 
farm  for  a  fixed  and  reasonable  period,  he  has  every  inducement  to 
exert  himself,  and  to  apply  whatever  capital  and  skill  he  may  possess 
to  its  improvement  But  a  tenant  at  will,  or  a  tenant  who  may  be 
turned  out  of  his  farm  at  any  time,  without  having  any  grounds  for 
affirming  that  he  has  been  ill-treated,  dares  not  venture  upon  any  outlay. 
Such  a  tenant  is  really,  in  so  far  as  the  business  of  farming  is  con- 
cerned, destitute  of  the  security  of  property.  Having  no  guarantee 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  occupy  his  farm  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  reap  the  advantage  of  improvements,  he  never  once 
thinks  of  undertaking  any.     He  moves  on  in  the  accustomed  routine 
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of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  accumulate  a  little  capital,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case,  he  either 
employs  it  in  some  other  business,  or  in  taking  a  geater  exteut  of 
land:  but  he  scrupulously  abstains  from  laying  out  any  thing  on 
improvements,  unless  they  happen  to  be  such  as  promise  an  almost 
immediate  return.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question,  that  the 
granting  of  leases  for  a  fixed  and  reasonable  number  of  years  is  of 
die  utmost  consequence  to  agriculture ;  and  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  business  aflUrm,  that  it  has  done  more  for  its  improvement 
than  all  the  other  encouragements  that  have  been  given  to  it. 

The  term  '<  tenants  at  will  **  is  sometimes  rather  improperly  applied 
to  tenants  who  have  no  leases,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  either  from 
the  custom  of  the  estate  or  district,  or  the  promises  of  the  landlord, 
have  a  tolerable  security  that  they  will  not  be  capriciously  ejected, 
and  that  their  rents  will  not  be  raised  immediately  upon  their  making 
an  improvement.  Still,  however,  the  security  afforded  by  such  a 
tenure  is  very  far  short  of  what  is  afforded  by  a  lease.  Where  the 
rights  of  both  parties  are  not  clearly  defined,  disputes  may  un- 
intentionally arise :  tlie  tenant  is  in  such  cases  kept  in  a  state  of 
degrading  dependency  upon  his  landlord ;  and,  however  well  he  may 
be  treated  by  the  individual  now  in  possession  of  the  estate,  he  cannot 
foretell  what  may  be  the  views  and  objects  of  his  successors.  And 
hence,  as  Mr.  Loudon  has  justly  observed,  **  no  prudent  man  will 
ever  invest  his  fortune  in  the  improvement  of  another  person's  pro- 
perty, unless,  from  the  length  of  his  lease,  he  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  reimbursed  with  profit :  and  the  servility  which  a 
holding  at  will  necessarily  exacts  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  belongs  to  an  enlightened  and  independent 
mind.'*  —  {Encyc,  of  Agriculture^  p.  699.) 

6.  Conditions  as  to  Management,  —  Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
existed  as  to  the  expediency  of  inserting  conditions  in  leases  with 
respect  to  management  Those  who  are  adverse  to  such  conditions 
argue,  that,  being  generally  framed  by  the  landlord,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  practical  business  of  farming  is  seldom  very  accurate  or 
extensive,  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  proceed  on  mistaken  views, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  vexatious  or  impossible ;  that  the 
strict  observance  of  conditions  can  rarely  be  enforced ;  that,  if  it 
were,  it  would  reduce  the  occupiers  to  the  condition  of  mere  ma- 
chines ;  that  it  would  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of  such 
discoveries  as  might  be  made  during  the  currency  of  their  leases  ; 
and  that,  having  no  means  of  escaping  from  the  prescribed  mode  of 
management,  they  would  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  and  would  become  indifferent  to  every  sort  of  im- 
provement 

But  these  objections,  though  enforced  by  some  high  authorities,  are 
really  entitled  to  very  little  weight  Conditions  as  to  management 
may  not  always  be  framed  in  the  most  judicious  manner ;  but  they 
are  universally  almost  sufficient  to  hinder  the  tenant  from  over- 
cropping or  exhausting  the  farm  previously  to  the  termination  of  the 
lease;  and  this  is  quite  enough  to  recommend  them.  In  East 
Lothian,  Berwickshire,  Northumberland,  and  all  the  best  cultivated 
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counties,  leases  invariably  contain  regulations  as  to  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  proportion  of  the  farm  to  be  appropriated  to 
culmiferous  crops,  green  crops,  grass,  &c. ;  and,  instead  of  its  being 
true  that  these  regulations  have  cramped  the  enterprise  of  the 
tenants,  these  are  the  very  counties  in  which  agriculture  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  advancement,  and  in  which  every  new  improvement 
is  soonest  introduced  and  tried. 

In  many  parts  of  England  leases  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  practice  of  granting  them  is  on  the  decline. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  backward  state  of 
agriculture  in  several  very  extensive  districts.  Tenants  at  will  never 
think,  upon  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  of  making  any  expensive  improve- 
ments, or  of  leaving  their  accustomed  routine;  and  vicious  practices  are 
thus  frequently  followed  in  some  counties,  that  have  been  abandoned 
in  others  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  fact,  a  tenant  at  will  is,  in 
most  cases,  rather  anxious  not  to  improve.^  In  some  parts  of  England, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  inhabitants  had  a  proverb — 


He  that  havocks  may  tit ; 
He  that  improves  mutt  flit ! 


Or,  in  other  words,  he  that  exhausts  the  land  may  continue  in  the 
farm  for  an  indefinite  period ;  whereas  he  that  improves  must  pay 
an  advanced  rent,  or  be  obliged  to  quit ;  and,  even  at  the  present  day, 
this  detestable  practice  is  followed  in  some  of  the  finest  English 
counties.  Speaking  of  Berks,  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Grainger  tell  us, 
that  '*  owing  to  the  system  acted  upon,  the  soil,  generally  speaking, 
is  very  nmch  out  of  condition.  A  tenant,  up  to  the  last  one  or  two 
years  of  his  lease,  drives  it  as  hard  as  he  possibly  can,  and,  in  fact, 
leaves  it  entirely  ruwot^.*  thus,  the  labour  of  several  years  is  required 
to  put  it  into  any  thing  like  good  condition ;  whilst,  by  the  time  A 
has  brought  his  land  tolerably  round,  his  neighbour  B,  perhaps,  in- 
tends to  relinquish  his  farm ;  and  thus  is  kept  up  the  neglected 
appearance  of  the  country.  When  a  farmer  cultivates  his  own  pro- 
perty it  is,  in  consequence  of  this  system,  generally  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  like  a  fat  sheep  among  a  lean  flock.*'  (Vol.i.  p.  145.) 
And  the  practice  is  nearly  similar  in  Bucks,  Oxford,  and  several 
other  counties.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  all  parties  —  landlords, 
farmers,  and  the  public  —  are  deeply  interested  in  the  suppression 
of  such  miserable  practices. 

c.  Payment  of  Rents,  —  Rents  are  sometimes  paid  in  money,  and 
sometimes  in  produce.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  when  the  lease  is  only  for  a  few  years,  during  which  no 
great  change  in  the  value  of  money,  or  in  the  price  of  corn,  can  be 
expected,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  any  ;  but  when  the  lease  em- 
braces a  period  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  proper  for  ordinary  tillage  farms,  the  safer  plan  is  to  fix  the 
rent  at  a  certain  quantity  of  produce,  convertible  into  money  at  the 

*  In  Italy,  when  the  husbandman's  time  of  holding  is  nearly  expired,  it  is  his 
custom  to  ruin  the  vineyard  he  rents,  by  forcing  the  trees  to  bear  till  they  become 
barren.  Such  treatment  is  called  by  the  neighbourhood,  Uueia  podera^  or  adieu 
farm.  —  {Harte's  Estayt  on  Husbandry,  2d  edit.  p.  160.) 
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current  prices  of  the  day.  By  this  means  the  disturbing  effects  of 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  are  averted,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  effect  of  those  which  occur  in  the  cost  of  producing  com  is 
mitigated.  The  plan  is,  however,  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  obliges 
the  tenant  to  pay  more  than  the  fair  value  of  his  farm  in  scarce 
years ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  impFoperly  reduces  the  landlord's 
rent  in  years  of  unusual  plenty.  A  device  has,  however,  been  fallen 
upon  which  has  gone  far  to  remove  these  defects.  This  consists  in 
fixing  a  mcudmum  and  a  minimum  price ;  it  being  declared  in  the 
lease  that  the  produce  to  be  paid  to  the  landlord  shall  be  converted 
into  money  according  to  the  current  prices  of  the  year ;  but  that  to 
whatever  extent  prices  may  rise  above  the  maximum  price  fixed  in 
the  lease,  the  landlord  shall  have  no  claim  for  such  excess  of  price. 
By  means  of  this  check,  the  tenant  is  prevented  from  paying  any 
great  excess  of  rent  in  scarce  years :  and  to  prevent,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  the  rent  from  being  improperly  reduced  in  very  plentiful  years, 
a  minimum  price  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parties ;  and  it  is  stipulated 
that,  to  whatever  extent  prices  may 'sink  below  this  limit,  the  land- 
lord shall  be  entitled  to  receive  this  minimum  price  for  the  fixed 
quantity  of  produce  payable  to  him.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  under 
any  system,  however  complicated,  so  to  regulate  the  rent  of  land  that 
it  shall  always  be  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  rent  contemplated  by  the 
parties  when  the  lease  was  contracted.  But  it  seems  that,  all  things 
considered,  a  fixed  produce  rent  would,  with  the  proposed  checks 
to  counteract  the  disturbing  effects  of  unusual  scarcity  or  abundance, 
afford  the  greatest  attainable  security  both  to  landlord  and  tenant. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  speculative  opinion :  this  very  plan  has  been 
introduced  into  some  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  empire, 
particularly  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire.  And  the  experience  of 
the  estates  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  shows  that  it  is  as  effectual 
as  can  well  be  desired  for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of  both 
parties,  and  for  securing  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

d.  Reduction  of  Rents,  —  When  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  farm 
is  let  at  too  high  a  rent,  that  is,  when  the  utmost  exertions  of  industry 
and  economy  on  the  part  of  a  skilful  tenant  cannot  enable  him  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  to  gain  a  fair  return  for  his  outlay  and  trouble, 
the  landlord,  if  he  consult  his  own  interest,  ought  to  make  an 
adequate  reduction.  If  he  attempt  to  hold  the  farmer  to  the  letter 
of  his  agreement,  he  will  most  likely  occasion  his  ruin ;  but  in  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  save  himself  and  his  family,  the  farm  is  sure 
to  suffer.  It  will  not  be  properly  manured  or  tilled ;  scourging 
crops  will  be  resorted  to ;  so  that  though  the  landlord  should  succeed 
In  squeezing  the  stipulated  rent  out  of  the  occupier,  during  the 
currency  of  die  lease,  the  bad  state  of  the  farm  at  its  close,  and  the 
bad  character  the  landlord  will  have  justly  acquired  in  the  vicinity, 
will  cause  a  far  greater  reduction  of  rent  than  would  have  taken 
place  had  it  been  made  at  the  proper  period. 

e.  Objections  to  the  Contract  of  Lease.  —  It  is  of  importance^  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  that  is,  the 
propriety,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  granting  a  reduction  of  rent  to  a 
tenant  who  has  engaged  to  pay  more  for  a  farm  than  it  is  really 
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worth,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  only  plausible  olnection  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  custom  of  granting  leases.  There  is  said 
to  be  no  equality  in  the  contract,  —  that  while  it  binds  one  of  the 
parties,  it  leaves  the  other  -free.  If  a  farm  be  too  low  rented,  the 
tenant  will,  it  is  alleged,  continue  to  enjoy  that  advantage  until  the 
expiration  of  the  lease;  whereas,  should  it  happen  to  be  too  high 
rented,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  landlord  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
duce the  rent  to  what  the  farm  is  really  worth.  A  transaction  of 
this  kind  throws,  it  is  contended,  all  the  risk  on  the  landlord,  and 
gives  all  the  advantage  to  the  tenant ;  so  that  the  only  fair  plan  is,  to 
let  from  year  to  year,  or,  at  most,  for  very  brief  periods.  But,  though 
specious,  this  reasoning  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  without 
any  good  foundation.  The  complaint  that  a  farm  is  too  low  rented, 
is  one  that  can  hardly  ever  be  made  with  any  degree  of  justice  at  the 
commencement  of  a  lease ;  and  when  made  it  is  entitled  to  very  little 
attention  ;  for,  as  the  proprietor  might  either  let  or  not  let,  and  as  he 
has,  in  most  instances,  a  choice  of  tenants,  it  is  pretty  clear  he  would 
not  have  let  it,  unless  the  stipulated  rent  had  been,  at  the  time,  its 
fair  value.  It  is  true  that  the  rent  may  become  too  low,  or,  rather, 
it  may  happen  that  the  farm  would  let  for  more,  after  a  few  years  of 
the  lease  have  expired,  than  the  rent  actually  paid  for  it  If  the  rent 
be  a  money  rent,  it  will,  of  course,  be  affected  by  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  ;  but  if  it  be  a  certain  quantity  of  produce,  convertible 
into  money,  according  to  the  prices  at  the  time,  the  fair  presumption 
is,  if  the  farm  become  worth  more  during  the  currency  of  the  lease, 
that  it  has  done  so  in  consequence  of  its  being  granted.  The  security 
which  it  gives  to  the  tenant  encourages  him  to  lay  out  capital  on 
the  land,  to  follow  the  best  system  of  cropping,  and  to  execute 
various  improvements  that  add  permanently  to  the  productive  powers 
of  the  soil.  Although,  therefore,  the  sum  paid  for  a  farm  let  on  a 
corn  rent,  and  for  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  should  appear  to  be 
low  towards  the  middle  or  during  the  latter  part  of  the  lease,  the 
landlord  must  not  imagine  that  he  has,  by  letting  the  farm,  deprived 
himself  of  an  advantage  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed;  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  rent  arises  from  the 
improvements  effected  by  the  tenant ;  and  these  would  not  have  been 
so  much  as  thought  of,  but  for  the  lease.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that 
in  granting  it,  the  landlord  made  no  sacrifice,  but  the  reverse.  He 
obtained  all  the  rent  for  his  farm  it  was  worth  when  it  was  let ; 
while  the  improvements  and  meliorations  effected  under  the  lease 
will  ensure  a  greater  rent  at  its  termination. 

There  are,  therefore,  no  substantial  reasons  for  impeaching  the 
contract  of  lease,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  placing  both  parties 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  inadequacy  of  a  corn  rent  is,  in  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  cases,  apparent  only,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
occasioned  by  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant  All  that  can  be 
fairly  said  in  support  of  the  alleged  want  of  reciprocity,  is  reducible 
to  this,  that  if  a  landlord,  through  accident  or  simplicity,  let  a  farm 
for  less  than  it  is  worth  at  the  period  when  the  lease  is  entered  into, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  rent  raised  during  its  currency ;  while, 
if  a  tenant  should,  from  too  anxious  a  desire  to  get  a  farm,  or  over- 
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sanguine  expectations  as  to  its  value,  promise  more  for  it  than  it  is 
really  worth,  it  will,  generally  speaking,  be  impracticable  to  hold  him 
to  his  bargain.  This  is  the  whole  amount  of  that  want  of  equality  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  very  little 
indeed.  The  loss  that  a  tenant  sustains  who  takes  a  farm  at  too 
high  a  rent  before  he  gets  it  reduced,  supposing  him  to  be  ultimately 
successful  in  that  respect,  is  always  very  severely  felt  by  him; 
whereas,  the  fact,  that  a  farm  has  been  let  below  its  value,  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  the  additional  rent  that  might  have  been  obtained 
is  of  trifling  importance  to  its  proprietor.  A  landlord  may  be 
assured  of  the  fact,  that,  if  the  rent  at  which  he  lets  a  farm  be  such  as 
a  prudent  and  industrious  tenant  can  pay,  it  will  be  paid  either  by 
the  party  in  possession,  or  by  some  one  else.  And  no  liberal  land- 
lord would  wish,  even  if  he  had  the  power,  to  exact  more  from  a 
tenant  than  the  value  of  his  lands ;  nor  would  a  prudent  landlord 
choose  to  add  to  his  income,  for  a  few  years,  by  sums  drawn  from 
the  capital  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate. 

Nor  is  this  all :  not  only  does  the  granting  of  a  lease  of  reason- 
able duration  tend,  by  facilitating  improvements  on  the  part  of  the 
occupier,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  farm,  and,  consequently,  its  rent, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  but  it  also  puts  a  greater  immediate 
rent  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord.  There  are  very  few  arable 
farms  that  will  let  for  so  much,  for  a  short  lease,  as  for  one  of  19  or 
21  years.  So  that,  in  granting  such  a  lease,  a  landlord  is  really  pro- 
viding most  effectually,  not  only  for  the  future  increase  of  his  income, 
but  is  immediately  adding  to  its  amount. 

yi  Duration  of  Leases. — These,  when  granted  in  England,  are  seldom 
for  longer  periods  than  7  or  14<  years ;  the  longest  of  which  b 
decidedly  too  short  to  make  it  prudent  for  a  tenant  to  undertake 
various  improvements  that  do  not  promise  a  very  immediate  return. 
On  the  whole,  the  most  intelligent  farmers  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  21  years  is  the  most  proper  term  for  the  endurance  of  a  lease. 
If  it  be  longer,  it  tempts  the  tenant  to  delay  commencing  improve- 
ments ;  and  if  it  be  shorter,  it  prevents  his  reaping  a  full  return  for 
his  outlay.  A  life  lease  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  any.  The  period 
at  which  the  occupancy  is  to  terminate  ought  always  to  be  fixed  and 
ascertained,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  contingent  or  accidental 
circumstance.  Hence,  letting  by  lives  is  a  very  objectionable 
practice. 

There  are  few  things  that  seem  more  remarkable  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  on  his  visiting  England 
for  the  first  time,  than  the  uniformity  that  prevails  in  the  cultivation 
of  extensive  districts.  The  farms  seem  to  be  all  managed  on  the 
same  principle,  and  the  fanners  to  be  about  equally  skilful.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
management  of  farms  on  the  same  estate,  and  even  in  the  same  parish ; 
some  being  cultivated  in  a  style  far  superior  to,  and  in  a  manner 
wholly  different  from,  others.  This  discrepancy  has  been  variously 
accounted  for.  In  our  view  of  the  matter,  however,  it  is  principally 
ascribable  to  the  non-existence  of  leases  in  most  parts  of  England, 
and  to  their  existence  in  Scotland.     The  competition  for  farms  in 
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the  former,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  on  which  they  are  held,  obliges 
the  occupiers  to  farm  each  about  as  well  as  his  neighbours ;  while  it 
hinders  any  one  from  attempting  new  modes  of  management,  or  from 
making  any  expensive  improvements.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  leases  for  19  or  21  years  are  universal,  the  tenants 
know  that  they  will  reap  all  the  advantage  of  superior  enterprise  and 
industry,  and  are,  therefore,  led  to  put  forth  all  their  energies,  and, 
if  possible,  to  make  new  improvements  ;  so  that  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  in  the  modes  of  managing  contiguous  farms.  If  agricul- 
ture had  attained  to  perfection,  and  it  were  desirable  to  keep  it  in  the 
same  uniform  state,  the  English  system  would  be  most  admirably 
suited  for  that  object ;  but  if,  as  is  the  case,  agriculture  be  still  very 
imperfect,  and  its  improvement  be  a  matter  of  vast  national  import- 
ance, then  is  the  Scotch  system  of  occupancy,  by  leases  of  reason- 
able endurance,  infinitely  superior  to  the  English. 

g.  Letting  by  Fine, — Letting  lands  for  a  number  of  years,  generally 
7,  by  finey  was  formerly  customary  in  England ;  but  is  now  rarely 
practised,  except  upon  estates  belonging  to  the  church  and  to  the 
universities.  It  is  one  of  the  very  worst  modes  of  letting  that  can 
be  adopted.  It  deprives  the  tenant  of  his  capital  at  the  moment 
when  he  enters  on  the  farm ;  and,  consequently,  incapacitates  him, 
were  he  otherwise  disposed,  from  attempting  any  improvements. 

The  practice  of  letting  land  by  fine  was  latterly  beginning  to 
make  considerable  progress  in  Scotland,  at  least  on  the  estates  of 
entailed  proprietors;  and,  had  it  been  valid,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
from  its  giving  heirs  in  possession  the  means  of  procuring  an  im- 
mediate advantage  at  the  expense  of  their  successors,  have  been  pretty 
generally  followed.  Luckily,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  found,  on 
the  question  being  brought  before  them,  that  the  practice  was  illegal, 
and  by  this  means  crushed  a  system  inimical  to  agriculture,  and  obvi- 
ated the  principal  objection  to  entails.  It  seems  highly  expedient 
that  the  legislature  should  interfere  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  letting  church  and  college  lands  by  fine. 

h.  Entry  to  Farms.  —  The  ordinary  term  of  entry  to  farms  in  Eng- 
land is  Lady-day ;  but  Candelmas,  Whitsuntide,  and  Michaelmas 
are  also  common  terms  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Michaelmas 
and  Lady-day  are  the  customary  terms  of  payment ;  the  first  pay- 
ment commences  6  months  after  entry  to  the  possession  of  the  farm. 
There  is  a  very  great  difierence  in  diiferent  places  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  one  tenant  succeeds  to  another.  The  practice  in  Kent, 
and  most  of  the  southern  counties,  is,  to  oblige  the  incoming  tenant 
to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant,  by  a  valuation,  for  the  crop  on  the  farm, 
for  work  done  in  ploughing,  fallowing,  &c.,  and  for  manure,  and 
other  items.  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Grainger  have  shown,  in  their 
valuable  work  on  the  Practice  of  Tenancy,  that  this  custom  is  highly 
objectionable,  and  that  it  has  a  powerful  influence  in  keeping  agri- 
culture in  a  backward  and  depressed  state.  It  obviously  obliges  the 
new  tenant  to  pay  for  articles  which,  probably,  he  does  not  want,  and 
for  work  which  he  has  not  superintended,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
well  executed,  or  executed  to  his  mind.  In  consequence,  too,  of  this 
vicious  practice,  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  tenant  s  capital  is  swallowed 
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up  at  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  farm,  and  when,  of  course,  it 
is  of  the  most  essential  importance  that  he  should  have  his  entire 
funds  under  his  control.  The  gentlemen  now  referred  to  affirm 
that,  <<  in  many  counties  in  England,  a  farmer  entering  apon  200 
acres  of  land,  with  a  capital  of  1,500/.,  has  to  pay,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  1,200/.  upon  a  valuation,  and  for  stock,  leaving 
him  only  300/.  to  carry  on  his  business ;  whilst  in  the  north,  and  in 
Scotland,  a  farmer  may  enter  upon  the  same  quantity  of  land,  having 
no  valuation  to  pay,  with  only  800/.,  and,  after  stocking  his  farm  to 
the  best  advantage,  have  the  same  sum  left  that  the  other  has,  with 
much  better  opportunities  of  employing  it  profitably."  —  (Introduc. 
p.  16.)  The  same  gentlemen  observe,  in  reference  to  Kent,  where  a 
very  large  sum  has  usually  to  be  paid  by  the  incoming  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  that  "  if  his  (the  new  tenant's)  first  year  turns  out  bad, 
he  is  irretrievably  ruined;  which  is  and  has  been  the  case  with 
hundreds,  who,  having  entered  upon  a  farm  with  all  the  money  they 
could  raise,  have  nothing  left  to  carry  it  on,  in  the  event  of  declining 
markets,  or  a  wet  season,  affording  them  an  unfavourable  price  for  the 
produce  of  their  first  harvest." —  (P.  250.) 

The  sooner  this  pernicious  practice  is  changed,  the  better.     In 
Scotland,  the  usual  term  of  entry  to  a  farm  is  Whitsuntide ;  the 
outgoing  tenant  having  liberty  to  cut  the  crop,  and  to  use  the  barns 
for  its  thrashing,  but  being  obliged  to  leave  the  straw  to  his  successor. 
The  outgoing  tenant  is  always  compelled  by  the  terms  of  his  lease  to 
leave  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands  in  green  crop  or  fallow ;  but 
for  this  the  new  tenant  pays  nothing ;  and  as,  speaking  generally, 
the  outgoing  tenant  enters  into  some  other  farm  where  the  like  prac- 
tice prevails,  no  injustice  is  done  to  any  one ;  while  each  commences 
operations  with  an   unimpaired  capital,  which  he  disposes  of   ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment.     This,  and  the  plan  of  granting 
leases  for  periods  of  19  years  certain,  with  judicious  stipulations  as  to 
management,  form  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Scotch  system.  *'  It  is 
these  that  render  estates  in  Scotland  so  much  more  valuable  than  in 
England,  the  rents  in  the  former  being  nearly  double  what  they  are 
in  the  latter.     It  is  true  that  in  Scotland  the  tenants  pay  no  taxes  or 
rates;   but,   after  deducting  for  this,  rents  would   still  be   higher 
(allowing  for  the  measure)  by  5s.  an  acre  than  they  are  in  England ; 
and  under  the  Scotch  system  a  farmer  would  derive  a  greater  advan- 
tage from  paying  an  additional  5s,  per  acre,  than  he  would  by  en- 
tering upon  a  farm  subject  to  a  valuation,  even  at  a  deduction  of  5s. 
per  acre ;  thus  making  a  difference  of  no  less  than  10*.  an  acre."  — 
(Practice  of  Tenancy^  Introduc,  p.  16.) 

t.  Burdens  falling  on  the  Tenant.  —  Farmers  in  England,  laesides 
the  rent  payable  to  the  landlord,  have,  in  most  cases,  to  pay  tithes, 
poor  rates,  &c.  The  latter  are  widely  different  in  different  periods, 
and  in  the  same  parish,  at  not  very  distant  periods.  Tithes  are  more 
steady  and  regular  in  their  amount  Perhaps,  together,  they  may 
amount,  at  a  rough  average,  to  from  one  third  to  three  fifths  of  the 
rent. 

h.  Property  in  Leases.  —  In  some  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  leases 
are  considered  in  the  light  of  an  inalienable  estate,  and  descend,  unless 
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some  special  provision  to  the  contrary  be  made  in  the  lease,  to  the 
heir  at  law  of  the  tenant,  to  the  exclusion  of  assignees  and  sub- 
tenants. In  other  countries,  again,  as  in  England,  leases  are  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  moveable  property,  and,  unless  prevented  by  a 
positive  stipulation,  descend  equally  to  the  children  of  the  occupier, 
or  may  be  assigned,  or  sublet.  The  question,  which  of  these  modes 
of  letting  should  be  preferred,  is  not  without  difficulty ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  former. 
Under  it,  both  the  landlord  and  farmer  see  clearly  what  they  are 
about :  the  former  knows  who  is  to  occupy  his  lands,  and  that  they 
can  neither  be  subdivided  nor  sublet  without  his  authority ;  and  the 
latter,  being  aware  that  he,  or  his  heir  at  law,  will  have  to  occupy 
the  farm  during  the  entire  currency  of  the  lease,  sets  immediately 
about  making  the  necessary  improvements  ;  and,  instead  of  attempting 
to  assign,  sublet,  or  subdivide,  founds  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  the 
superiority  and  greater  economy  of  his  management.  It  must,  in- 
deed, be  admitted,  that  in  England  the  circumstance  of  leases  being 
moveable  property  has  not  hitherto  been  productive  of  any  very 
material  inconvenience  ;  but  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  adventitious 
and  powerful  checks  that  have  counteracted  their  naturally  pernicious 
operation.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  seem  to  be  the 
great  extent  of  land  in  England  occupied  by  tenants  at  will,  or  by 
tenants  whose  tenure  does  not  depend  on  any  precise  agreement  with 
their  landlords,  but  on  the  custom  of  the  estate  or  district  The 
owners  of  such  lands  do  not,  speaking  generally,  permit  them  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  children  of  the  occupiers,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  latter ;  and  when  estates  are  let  on  lease,  it  is  usual  to 
insert  conditions  prohibiting  subdivision.  In  addition  to  these  checks^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  laws  have  contributed  to  inspire 
the  landowners  with  a  salutary  dread  of  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  have  stimulated  them  to  take  very 
strong  measures  to  prevent  the  splitting  of  farms,  and  the  building  of 
cottages. 

But  in  Ireland,  where  the  law  as  to  leases  is  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  where  the  checks  that  have  prevented  its  operation  in  this 
country  have  either  not  existed  at  all,  or  have  been  comparatively 
inefficient,  it  has  been,  as  will  be  ebewhere  shown,  productive  of  the 
greatest  mischief. 

The  eifects  of  the  opposite  system  in  Scotland  have  been  equally 
striking  and  beneficial.  A  Scotch  tenant  can  neither  sublet  nor 
subdivide  his  farm,  and  at  his  death  it  must  descend  entire  to  his  heir 
at  law.  The  younger  children  are  not,  as  in  Ireland,  taught  from 
infancy  to  look  to  the  land  for  support ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  early  made  aware  that  farming  is  not  a  business  on  which  they 
can  enter,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  they  should  apply  to  something 
else.  In  consequence,  they  either  establbh  themselves  in  towns,  or 
emigrate  to  other  countries ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  one  circum- 
stance that  has  contributed  so  much  as  this  to  inspire  Scotchmen 
with  that  adventurous,  enterprising  spirit  for  which  they  are  cele- 
brated, and  few  that  have  done  more  to  increase  the  size  of  farms, 
and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
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3.  Farm  Buildings.  —  These,  in  England,  are  of  erery  variety  of 
magnitude,  shape,  and  materials.  Generally,  however,  they  have, 
when  contrasted  with  those  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  more  antique, 
rural,  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  farm-house  is  always  either 
entirely  detached,  or  is  separated  by  a  party  wall  from  the  offices. 
It  is  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  stories  high ;  being  fitted  up 
according  to  the  taste  and  condition  of  the  occupiers,  but  generally 
with  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  comfort  The  material  of  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  the  buildings  depends  as  much  on  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  obtained,  as  on  any  thing  else.  Sometimes,  and 
most  frequently,  perhaps,  the  walb  are  of  brick,  sometimes  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  stone  and  flint,  and  in  the  older  class  of  houses  they 
frequently  consist  of  lath  and  plaster.  Tiles,  thatch,  and  wood,  but 
particularly  the  first  two,  are  the  materials  most  generally  used  in 
roofing  farm-houses  and  offices  in  England ;  but  whenever  slates  can 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  expense,  they  should  be  preferred,  as  they 
make  a  better,  and,  in  the  end,  a  cheaper  covering. 

The  older  class  of  farm  buildings  are,  in  very  many  instances, 
inconveniently  situated,  and  ill-suited  for  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  now  applied.  During  the  present  century,  however,  improved 
houses  and  offices  have  been  erected  in  most  districts.  But  these 
have  been  not  unfrequently  constructed  on  a  far  too  expensive 
scale  ;  and  numerous  instances  might  be  pointed  out  where  the  pre- 
sent rent  obtained  for  farms  is  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended  on  buildings  ! 

In  England,  farm  buildings  are  mostly  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord.  It  is  customary  to  put  them  into  repair  at  the  entry 
of  a  new  tenant  to  the  farm,  who  is  bound  to  leave  theni  in  what  is 
called  a  tenantable  state.  Sometimes,  when  buildings  have  to  be 
erected,  the  outlay  is  defrayed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  tenant, 
who  is  allowed  a  corresponding  deduction  from  his  rent  But  this  ia 
an  objectionable  practice,  inasmuch  as  it  diverts  the  capital  of  the 
tenant  from  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  cripples  his  means  at  the 
very  moment  they  are  most  wanted. 

Cottages  in  England  differ  as  much  in  form  and  materials,  as  the 
farm  buildings.  They  appear  to  be  quite  as  much  celebrated  for 
their  comfort,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  as  they  deserve ;  for,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  cottages,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  of  which 
these  are  any  thing  but  prominent  characteristics.  Arthur  Young 
says  of  the  Suffolk  cottages,  that  <<  they  are  in  general  bad  habit- 
ations, deficient  in  all  contrivance  for  warmth  and  for  convenience  ; 
the  state  of  reparation  bad,  and  the  deficiency  of  gardens  too  ge- 
neral."—  {Survey  of  Suffolk,  p.  11.)  And  this  statement  may,  with 
little  alteration,  be  applied  to  the  common  sort  of  cottages  in  most 
other  countries.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  pecu- 
liar habits  and  practices,  and  on  the  conduct  of  landlords.  Some  of 
the  latter  laudably  exert  themselves  to  improve  and  beautify  the 
cott€iges  on  their  estates ;  and  there  are  not  many  ways  in  which  a 
landlord  can  do  more  good  at  so  little  cost  to  himself. 

Gardens  are  attached  to  most  English  cottages.  As  these  may  be 
wrought  at  extra  hours,  they  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  occupiers. 
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by  furnishing  them  with  a  supply  of  potatoes  and  pot-herbs.  Some 
benevolent  individuals  have  proposed  increasing  the  quantity  of  land 
attached  to  cottages,  and  giving  a  cow  to  each.  But  the  proposal 
has  met  with  little  favour,  and  we  do  not  think  it  deserved  much. 
Were  cottagers  generally  placed  in  the  situation  alluded  to,  they 
would  speedily  lose  their  industrious  habits,  and  would,  at  no  re- 
mote period,  become  half  employed,  petty  occupiers,  depending  for 
subsistence  wholly  on  the  little  patch  of  land  in  their  possession. 
We  certainly  have  had  quite  enough  of  experience  of  the  wretched 
effects  of  a  system  of  this  sort  in  Ireland  to  hinder  us  from  seeking  to 
introduce  it  into  England. 

Enclosures  and  Fences*  —  There  are  few  things  that  contribute 
more  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  than  the  division  of  lands 
into  fields  of  a  suitable  size,  properly  fenced.  It  is  pretty  generally 
believed,  by  most  well-informed  persons,  that  this  has  not  been  so 
much  attended  to  in  England  as  it  ought.  The  fences  mostly  consist 
of  hedges  ;  but  these,  though  they  look  extremely  well,  and  give  a  rich, 
luxuriant  appearance  to  the  country,  frequently  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  at  the  same  time  that  they  harbour  vermin.  Perhaps  a  well- 
built  stone  wall  is,  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  best  of  all  fences. 
But  the  scarcity  of  stones  is,  in  many  parts  of  England,  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  construction  of  such  fences ;  and,  being  more 
costly  at  the  outset  than  a  hedge,  and  less  beautiful,  they  are  only 
met  with  in  a  few  districts.  The  fields  in  several  counties  seem  to 
be  inconveniently  small.  Where  the  lands  are  in  pasture,  this  is  of 
less  consequence  ;  but  where  they  are  in  tillage,  the  breadth  and 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  fences  occasions  the  loss  of  a  great  deal 
of  land,  and  the  waste  of  much  labour  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  smallness  of  the  fields,  they  are 
better  sheltered ;  and  it  is  contended  by  some  that  this  coun- 
tervails the  other  disadvantages  attaching  to  them.  In  some  places, 
wooden  palings  are  extensively  employed  in  fencing.  Hedges  are 
sometimes  planted  and  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  under 
the  superintendence  of  workmen  employed  by  him ;  sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expense  of  their  planting  and  training  is  devolved 
wholly  on  the  tenant ;  and  sometimes  it  falls,  partly  on  the  one  and 
partly  on  the  other.  But  it  is  uniformly  almost  for  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  to  plant  and  superintend  hedges.  If  neglected  at  first, 
they  rarely  become  good  fences  ;  and,  as  it  requires  much  labour  and 
time  to  train  them,  and  bring  them  to  maturity,  the  interest  most 
tenants  have  in  their  farms  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them  give  that 
care  and  attention  to  hedges  that  are  essential  to  their  growth,  ex- 
cellence, and  preser\ation. 

4".  Implements,  —  As  respects  the 

"  Duris  agrestibus  arma, 

Queis  sine,  nee  potuere  seri,  nee  surgere  messes,** 

our  remarks  must  be  very  brief ;  for  it  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our 
limits  were  we  to  attempt  to  particularise,  much  more  to  describe, 
the  various  agricultural  implements  used  in  England.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  remarking  that  their  construction  is  of  the  greatest 
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importance,  inasmuch  as  improved  implements  not  only  enable 
every  agricultural  operation  to  be  performed  better,  but  also  more 
expeditiously,  and  at  a  less  cost ;  so  that  they  increase,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  disposable  produce  of  the  soil,  the  profits  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

Ploughs.  —  Considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  plough  as  an 
agricultural  instrument,  and  the  many  ages  that  have  elapsed  since 


Instituit,' 


<<  Ceres  ferro  mortales  vcrtere  terrain 


one  should  have  thought  that  its  structure  would  have  been  long 
since  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  all  would  have  been  agreed 
as  to  the  best  form  of  ploughs  to  be  used  for  different  purposes,  and 
in  different  soils.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  few  instruments  have  at- 
tracted so  little  attention.  Perhaps  it  was  supposed  that  an  operation, 
apparently  so  rude  as  that  of  turning  over  the  ground,  might  be 
performed  with  any  sort  of  implement ;  and  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  bestow  art  or  nicety  on  one  that  was  to  be  guided  by  the 
clumsy  hands  of  illiterate  peasants.  But,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  it  is  certain  that  few  or  no  efforts  were  made 
till  the  latter  part  of  last  century  to  investigate  the  construction  of 
ploughs  on  scientific  principles.*  Fortunately,  however,  this  has 
been  at  length  satisfactorily  accomplished;  the  best  form  of  the 
instrument  has  been  ascertained  ;  it  is  now,  also,  manufactured  with 
the  greatest  precision,  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  by  common  artisans 
in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  while  the  work  executed  by  the 
best  of  the  improved  ploughs  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  bar- 
barous and  cumbrous  implements  formerly  in  use,  it  is  executed  at 
less  than  half  the  expense  1 1  But,  in  despite  of  all  this,  such  is  the 
tenacity  to  established  practices,  that  the  unimproved  ploughs  still 
maintain  their  ground  in  not  a  few  districts ;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
difference,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  even  where  the  soils  are 
similar,  in  the  description  of  improved  ploughs  in  general  use. 

The  ploughs  at  present  in  common  use  in  England  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  great  classes  of  swing-ploughs,  wheel-ploughs,  and 
turn-wrest  ploughs.  The  first,  or  swing-plough,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  variety  in  England :  formerly  it  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
clumsy,  and  ill  made  ;  but  an  unimproved  swing-plough  is  now  rarely 
met  with.  That  which  is  at  present  most  commonly  used  in  the 
northern,  north-western,  and  some  of  the  midland  counties,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Scotch  plough^  and  is  by  far  the  best  implement 
of  the  sort  It  was  improved  and  perfected  by  Mr.  James  Small,  a 
person  to  whom  the  agricultural  interest  is  under  the  greatest  obli- 
gations. It  has  a  feathered  sock,  or  share,  a  curved  mould- board, 
and  is  now  usually  made  wholly  of  iron.  In  Scotland,  it  is  uni- 
formly drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  driven  by  the  ploughman. 
Owing  to  the  diminution  of  friction,  the  draft  is  less  in  it  than  in 

•  The  best  essays  on  the  construction  of  the  plough  are  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
Young'g  Eastern  Tour,  ii.  pp.  523—560.  ;  and  by  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  Survey  of 
Durhanty  pp.  390 — 404. 

t  Brown  on  Rural  Affitirs,  i.  p.  224. 
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wheel-ploughs ;  but  it  requires  considerable  skill  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  ploughman.  A  statute  acre  is,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, about  the  average  quantity  ploughed  in  a  day  by  a  man 
and  two  horses  with  this  plough.  Ploughs  with  one  or  two  wheels 
are  common  in  the  southern  and  south-western,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  midland,  counties :  a  peculiar  plough  of  this  construction  is 
almost  exclusively  seen  in  Norfolk.  The  chief  recommendations  of 
wheel-ploughs  are,  that  they  require  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
ploughman,  and  that  the  depth  and  width  of  the  furrow  may  be 
correctly  adjusted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friction  caused  by 
the  wheels  adds  to  the  heaviness  of  the  draught;  while  they  are 
more  expensive,  and  liable  to  be  choked  with  earth,  and  put  out  of 
order,  than  the  Scotch  plough.  Turn-wrest  ploughs  are  general  over 
Kent,  and  on  the  chalk-hills  of  Sussex  and  Hertfordshire ;  but  they 
are  not  common  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  admit  of 
having  the  mould-board  removed  from  one  side  to  another  at  the 
end  of  each  furrow,  so  that  the  earth  may  be  always  thrown  on  one 
side.  Besides  these  three  principal  varieties,  and  innumerable  sub- 
varieties  of  each,  doubled-moulded  ploughs,  &c.  are  used ;  but  their 
use  is  by  no  means  general,  nor  is  it  very  likely  to  increase.  The  old 
Welsh  plough,  which  is  still  in  common  use  in  Wales,  is  a  most  de- 
fective implement.  "  It  is  not  calculated  to  cut  a  furrow,  but  to 
tear  it  open  by  main  force.  The  share  is  like  a  large  wedge ;  the 
coulter  comes  before  the  point  of  the  share  sometimes,  and  some- 
times stands  above  it ;  the  earth-board  is  a  thing  never  thought  of» 
but  a  stick  (a  hedge-stake,  or  any  thing)  is  fastened  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heel  of  the  share,  and  extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
plough :  this  is  intended  to  turn  the  furrow,  which  it  sometimes  per- 
forms, and  sometimes  not ;  so  that  a  field  ploughed  with  this  machine 
looks  as  if  a  drove  of  swine  had  been  moiling  it."  —  (^Davies's  Agri* 
culture  of  South  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  187.)  Some  proprietors  have 
attempted  to  introduce  improved  ploughs ;  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
inhabitants  set  strongly  against  them,  and  they  have  not  made  much 
progress. 

Waste  of  Labour  in  Ploughing.  —  Perhaps  the  imperfect  con- 
struction of  the  ploughs,  their  great  weight,  and  the  extensive  em- 
ployment of  those  with  wheels,  may  be  one  cause  why,  in  England,    , 
a  much  greater  number  of  horses  than  are  necessary  are  employed    j 
in  them.     If  we  except  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,    ' 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  those  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Durham,  and  Westmoreland,  in  the  north,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  in 
which  more  than  2  horses  will  not  be  seen  in  a  plough.     In  some 
counties,  teams  of  3,  4-,  and  very  frequently  5,  horses  are  employed 
in   the  tillage  of  the  lightest  soils ;    and  on  heavy  soils  a  greater 
number  are  sometimes  made  use  of.*     Notwithstanding  this  excess 
of  horses,  the  furrow  is  seldom  above  4<  inches  deep  on  light,  and 
6  inches  on  heavy,  soils ;  nor  is  there,  generally,  more  than  three 
fourths  of  an  acre  ploughed  in  a  day.     Of  course,  where  there  are 
more  than  3  horses,  a  driver  as  well  as  a  ploughman  is  necessary. 

*  In  the  valo  of  Gloucester  it  is  customary  to  use  $€ten  hortes! 
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The  horses  are  invariably,  almost,  yoked  in  line ;  so  that  when  the 
fields  are  small,  and  the  turnings,  consequently,  numerous,  most  part 
of  the  work  is  done  by  2,  or  rather  by  1  horse. 

This  waste  of  the  labour  of  men  and  horses  in  ploughing  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  defect  in  the  agriculture  of  England ;  and  it 
is  one  that  does  not  seem  to  be  disappearing,  at  least  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
affirm  that  a  third  part  of  the  horses  at  present  employed  in  farm- 
ing, in  most  of  the  southern,  western,  and  midland  counties,  might  be 
advantageously  dispensed  with,  were  the  practice  as  to  ploughing 
adopted  in  them  that  is  universally  followed  in  the  north.  Hence 
the  great  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  present  vicious  system.  "  Wherever  teams  of  2  horses  are 
used,  the  work  is  decidedly  better  done  than  where  they  arc  more 
numerous."  —  (  Young's  Southern  Tour^  2d  edit  p.  288.)  On  the 
one  hand,  therefore,  the  supply  of  food  for  man  would  be  most  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  saving  in  the  keep  of  horses,  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  improved  tillage,  that  would  result  from  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  practice ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rents  payable  to  the  landlords  would  be  augmented  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  farmers  expenses.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed, 
to  see  how  the  landlords  could  do  any  thing  that  would  tend  so 
much  to  advance  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  public  as 
their  insisting,  in  the  letting  of  farms,  on  stipulations  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  this  waste  of  labour.  This  would  be  the  easiest,  as  well 
as  the  most  effectual,  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  abuse. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  harrows,  or  other  instruments  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  England,  that  seems  to  call  for  any  parti- 
cular notice  in  a  work  of  this  sort  Almost  constant  changes  are 
making  in  them  ;  but  simplicity  of  principle  and  construction  are 
generally  believed  to  be  too  little  attended  to.  Some  of  the  drill 
machines,  or  machines  for  sowing  grain  and  other  small  seeds  in 
rows,  have  been  contrived  so  as  to  execute  their  work  with  the 
greatest  regularity  and  precision.  In  all  the  southern  counties,  four- 
wheeled  waggons,  drawn  by  2,  3,  or  more  horses,  are  in  common  use  ; 
while  in  the  northern  counties  single-horse  carts,  similar  to  those 
now  universally  used  in  Scotland,  are  generally  met  with.  A  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  respecting  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  waggons  and  carts  ;  but  it  is  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances  that  they  can  be  fairly  compared.  Where 
roads  are  good,  and  the  ground  firm  and  dry,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  carts ;  but  where 
roads  are  bad,  and  the  ground  clayey,  soft,  and  tenacious,  waggons 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  suitable.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
form  and  construction  of  waggons,  most  counties  having  one  or  two 
varieties  peculiar  to  itself. 
^  The  thrashing  machine  is  now  pretty  common.  In  the  southern 
\  *"  counties,  indeed,  into  which  its  introduction  has  been  comparatively 
recent,  it  has  lately  become  the  object  of  popular  attack  ;  and  to  such 
an  extent  has  the  prejudice  against  it  been  carried,  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  demolish  such  as  were  erected  I 
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Conduct  like  this  is  as  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  peasantry,  as 
it  is  disgraceful  to  their  intelligence.  The  employment  of  thrashing 
machines  relieves  the  labourers  from  the  severest  drudgery  incident 
to  agriculture  ;  they  enable  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  time  there  is 
a  demand  for  corn ;  and,  by  doing  it  better,  or  separating  the  corn 
(particularly  wheat)  more  completely  from  the  straw,  they  add  both 
to  the  wealth  of  the  farmer  and  the  produce  of  the  country ;  enabling 
the  former  to  employ,  and  the  latter  to  feed,  more  labourers.  This 
latter  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  consideration.  It  is  calculated 
by  the  best  informed  agriculturists,  that  5  per  cent,  or  one  twentieth 
part,  more  produce  is  afforded  by  a  crop  thrashed  by  machinery  than 
by  the  old  method ;  and,  estimating  the  total  produce  of  the  com 
crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  50,000,000  quarters,  we  should, 
on  this  hypothesis,  have  an  additional  annual  supply  of  no  less  than 
2,500,000  quarters,  were  thrashing  machines  universally  substituted 
for  flails !  So  great  an  increase  of  produce  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  would  obviously  enable  them  to  employ  far  more  labourers 
than  would  be  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  machine.  —  (^Brown 
on  Rural  Affairs,  vol.  i.  p.  332.) 

Mr.  Stevenson  seems  inclined  to  think  that  the  ploughs,  and 
most  of  the  other  agricultural  implements  in  common  use  in  Eng- 
land, are  not  generally  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  or  with 
that  degree  of  skill  as  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  best 
manner,  and  with  the  least  cost  of  time  and  labour.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  proceed  from  the  want  of  the  best  models  in  every 
department,  but,  as  already  stated,  from  the  tenacity  with  which 
old  practices  are  persevered  in.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  best  workmen  and  best 
implements  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  found,  the  ploughs  are  peculiarly 
unwieldy  and  ill  contrived ;  and  such  is  their  general  character  in 
many  other  counties.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  improved  Scotch  plough,  at  least  on  all  light  lands, 
would  be  a  most  material  improvement. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  implements  used  at  pre- 
sent by  the  mass  of  English  farmers  are,  speaking  generally,  very 
decidedly  superior  to  those  in  ordinary  use  in  most  other  countries ; 
and,  though  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished,  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  already  made  in  their  construction  have  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  superiority  of  our  agriculture. 

Horse  and  Ox  Labour,  —  Innumerable  dissertations  have  been 
written  on  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  advantageousness  of 
employing  horses  or  oxen  in  agricultural  operations.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  this  question  may  be  differently  decided  under  different 
circumstances ;  and  that  in  one  case  horses,  while  in  another  case 
oxen,  may  be  most  profitable.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  superiority  of 
horses  seems,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  be  great  and  obvious ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  various  amateur  farmers  to  the  con- 
trary, the  employment  of  oxen  in  field  operations  appears  to  be  every 
day  diminishing,  and  is  now  principally  restricted  to  Devonshire, 
Herefordshire,  Sussex,  and  Glamorgan.  But,  even  in  these  counties, 
a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  horses.     The  inferiority  of  oxen  to 
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horses,  for  general  purposes,  is  admitted  by  every  one ;  and,  even  in 
tillage,  ox  teams  are  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  economy  with 
the  two- horse  plough. 


Sect.  III.  —  Tillage  Husbaiidry, 

Fallows.  —  Before  an  improved  system  of  tillage  was  introduced 
into  England,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  fallow  land. 
At  length,  however,  it  was  perceived  that  the  loss  of  a  crop  every 
year  that  a  fallow  occurred  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  improve- 
ment it  occasioned  in  the  crops  of  the  other  years.  When  the  prac- 
tice had  been  introduced,  it  rapidly  extended,  and  appears  to  have 
been  carried,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  to  an  excess.  This 
occasioned  a  reaction ;  and  several  writers  of  eminent  talent 
exerted  themselves  to  show  that  fallowing  might  be  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  laid  aside.  A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  taken  place 
as  to  this  important  point.  But,  as  experience  has  proved  that  most 
descriptions  of  land  may  be  effectually  cleaned  and  prepared  for 
wheat  by  the  substitution  of  crops  of  drilled  turnips,  beans,  potatoes, 
&c.  in  the  place  of  naked  fallows,  the  latter  have  been  fast  losing 
ground  in  most  districts,  but  especially  in  the  light  or  turnip  soils. 
In  strong  clay  lands,  however,  the  practice  of  fallowing  seems  to  be 
pretty  stationary.  In  the  southern  counties,  indeed,  which  are 
favoured  with  a  comparatively  long  and  dry  summer,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  dispense  with  fsdlows  by  substituting  beans  in 
their  stead  ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  even  on  heavy  clays,  when 
properly  attended  to,  they  have  in  most  respects  answered  the  object 
in  view. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  fal- 
lowing :  — 

"  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  fallowing  was  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  land  or 
not.  The  diiference  of  opinion,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is>  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  idea  annexed  to  tlie  term,  or  to  some  small  remains  of  prejudice  for 
ancient  customs ;  as,  before  the  introduction  of  turnips,  it  was  thought  absolutely 
necessary  to  summer-fallow  the  dry  soUs  as  well  as  the  wet,  under  the  idea  of  re- 
newing their  fertility  by  a  naked  summer-fallow,  or  year  of  rest ;  but  experience  has 
proved  that  the  dry  soils  can  bear  a  crop  of  turnips  of  considerable  value,  and  after 
that  a  crop  of  wheat  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  would  have  been  from  a  naked 
summer-fallow,  and  the  land  left  in  an  equal  state  of  fertility.  It  therefore  appears 
that,  in  this  case,  the  land  has  received  no  injury  by  not  being  left  naked  or  uncovered 
by  the  turnips.  The  restorative  fertility  must,  therefore,  be  owing  to  another  cause, 
which  is  common  to  both  modes,  and  may  probably  be,  sufficient  ploughings,  clear- 
ing of  pernicioas  weeds,  and  proper  manures. 

*<  Upon  strong  loams  it  has  been  found,  that  if  beans  are  drilled  at  30  inches  in- 
tervals, and  properly  hand-hoed  amongst  the  stems,  and  horse-hoed  or  ploughed 
between  the  rows,  that  the  land  may  be  left  as  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  crop  o{  wheat 
succeeding  the  beans  be  equally  good,  as  one  obtained  after  naked  fallow. 

<*  From  these  instances  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  land 
to  let  it  lie  in  a  naked  or  uncovered  state  through  the  summer;  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  a  duly  pulverised  state,  supposing  the 
manures  in  both  cases  to  be  equally  the  same. 

«  But  there  are  many  parts  of  this  country  where  the  soils  are  moist,  thin 
loams,  upon  ochrey  clay,  that  are  so  addicted  to  the  production  of  agrostis  nigra, 
alba,  and  stolonifera,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  effect  their  destruction  without  a 
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naked  summer-fallow,  at  least  in  their  present  state  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  superior 
cultivation  may  remove  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  measure  so  often  as 
has  been  the  prevailing  practice.**  —  {Survey  of  Durham^  p.  106.) 

Alternation  of  Crops.  —  The  courses  of  crops  commonly  culti- 
vated vary  much,  not  only  with  the  variations  of  soil  and  climate,  but 
even  where  these  are  similar.  In  the  best  farmed  counties,  such  as 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Lincoln,  Kent,  and  Northumberland,  two 
white  crops  are  rarely  sown  in  succession.  A  green  or  a  pulse  crop, 
or  a  plain  fallow,  is  interposed  between  every  two  white  crops. 
These  green  crops  not  only  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  when 
sown  in  rows,  as  most  of  them  usually  are,  they  afford,  as  has  been 
just  mentioned,  an  opportunity  of  extirpating  weeds  by  the  use  of 
the  horse  and  hand-hoe ;  and  even  when  sown  broad-cast,  by  their 
taking  complete  possession  of  the  ground,  if  it  be  properly  prepared, 
the  growth  of  weeds  is  effectually  checked.  In  other  respects,  these 
intermediate  crops  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  good  course 
of  management.  Whether  they  be  eaten  on  the  ground,  or  carried 
to  the  farm-houses  and  straw-yards,  much  valuable  manure  —  the 
plentiful  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  all  good  husbandry  —  is  ob- 
tained from  their  consumption  ;  and  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
when  a  part  only  of  a  turnip  crop  is  eaten  by  the  sheep  on  the 
ground,  the  greatest  defect  of  such  land  is  removed  by  their  treading ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  rendered  as  capable  of  producing  a  valuable 
crop  of  wheat  as  soils  of  a  closer  texture.  This  alternate  course 
of  husbandr}'  forms  the  grand  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new 
or  improved  systems.  Wherever  it  is  not  introduced,  husbandry  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  most  backward  state ;  and  such,  we  regret  to  say, 
is  its  present  condition  in  very  many  districts.  Oats  or  barley  after 
wheat,  wheat  after  oats,  and  two,  or  even  three,  crops  of  oats  in  suc- 
cession, arc  by  no  means  uncommon.  On  light  soils,  the  rotation  com- 
monly pursued  by  the  best  agriculturists  is  borrowed  from  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  is  thence  called  the  Norfolk,  or  four-shift,  system : 
it  consists  of,  1st,  turnips,  or  potatoes;  2d,  barley,  or  wheat;  3d, 
clover  ;  and,  4th,  oats,  or,  where  barley  followed  turnips,  sometimes 
wheat.  No  one  rotation  is  nearly  so  common  on  heavy  soils  as  this  is 
on  light  soils  and  inferior  clays.  Those  most  pursued  on  the  former 
are,  1st,  fallow;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  beans ;  4th,  oats;  and  then,  5th, 
fallow :  or,  1st,  fallow  ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  clover,  for  one  or  two  years  ; 
4th,  oats ;  5th,  beans ;  6th,  wheat ;  7th,  fallow.  Barley  is  some- 
times, but  not  often,  introduced  into  the  rotations  on  strong  lands ; 
and  tares,  rape,  or  cabbages  are  occasionally,  though  seldom,  sub- 
stituted for  fallow.  In  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent,  and  in  a  few 
other  spots  of  uncommon  fertility,  wheat  and  beans  are  gprown 
alternately,  without  the  intervention  either  of  a  fallow  or  of  any  other 
crop. 

Besides  these  rotations,  which  are  applicable  onlv  to  grounds  kept 
constantly  under  the  plough,  there  are  others  which  form  what  is 
called  the  convertible  husharidry.  In  this  system  the  ground,  after  being 
laid  down  to  grass  for  2,  3,  5,  or  more  years,  is  broken  up  and  sown 
with  different  species  of  corn,  intermixed  with  green  crops,  or  fallows, 
for  some  years,  after  which  it  is  again  laid  down  to  grass.     This 
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system  is  making  its  way  into  the  best  farmed  districts  of  England ; 
80  that  more  grass- land  (not  permanent,  but  for  a  few  years)  is  now 
seen  in  the  strictly  arable  districts  than  was  formerly  met  with  ; 
while  a  greater  breadth  of  ground  is  under  the  plough  in  many  of 
those  counties  which  formerly  were  almost  exclusively  in  grass. 

Crops  cultivated,  —  Wheat  ( Tritimm)  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  most  extensively  cultivated  species  of  bread-corn  raised 
in  England.  It  appears,  from  the  previous  statements,  that  it  is  sown 
after  fallow,  turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  &c.  It  occasionally, 
also,  follows  clover  and  the  cultivated  grasses,  though  this  be  not 
reckoned  good  management ;  but  it  never,  at  least  in  the  best  farmed 
districts,  follows  any  other  white  crop.  Wheat  may  be  raised  on  all 
sorts  of  soils ;  but  those  of  a  clayey  nature  are  the  most  suitable. 
So  peculiarly,  indeed,  is  wheat  adapted  to  heavy,  stiff  lands,  that  they 
are  usually  termed  "  wheat  soils."  The  lighter  the  soil,  the  less  is 
it  suited  to  this  species  of  grain ;  and  it  is  an  error  in  practice  to 
force  the  cultivation  of  wheat  on  soils,  and  under  circumstances, 
better  suited  to  the  production  of  other  grain.  In  this  country,  it 
does  not  admit  of  being  raised  at  a  great  elevation.  As  it  is  a  crop  on 
which  the  farmer  mainly  depends,  the  preparation  for  it,  in  whatever 
rotation  it  comes,  should  be  an  object  of  great  care  and  attention. 
If  it  be  intended  to  sow  wheat  after  fallow,  the  land  is  repeatedly 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  well  manured ;  if  after  clover,  only  one 
ploughing  is  given,  and  seldom  more  after  beans :  where  tares  have 
been  previously  sown,  they  are  got  off  the  land  in  sufficient  time  to 
plough  it  more  than  once :  when  wheat  follows  turnips  or  cabbages, 
it  must,  unless  they  be  stored  or  eaten,  be  sown  in  the  spring  months. 

The  kinds  of  wheat  grown  in  England  seem  mostly  all  to  be 
varieties  of  two  species  —  the  Triticum  hyhemum^  or  winter  wheat, 
and  the  Triticum  turgidum,  or  turgid  wheat.  The  culture  of  the 
latter  is  mostly  confined  to  inferior  clays ;  the  cone,  or  bearded  wheat, 
being  the  most  esteemed  of  its  varieties. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  are  perpetually  changing,  in  consequence  of 
variations  of  culture,  climate,  and  soil.  Those  most  in  use  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  local  terms.  They  may,  however,  be  divided 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  red  and  white,  —  the  latter  being  su- 
perior as  respects  quality  of  produce,  and  the  former  of  hardiness. 
In  genera],  the  thin  and  smooth-chaffed  varieties  are  preferred  to 
those  that  are  woolly  and  thick-chaffed.  Wheat  sown  in  the  spring 
is  called  spring  wJieat ;  but  the  species  is  quite  the  same  as  that 
sown  before  winter ;  though,  by  being  sown  in  the  spring,  its  period 
of  ripening  is  changed.  It  is  always  sown  before  winter  when  the 
ground  can  be  got  ready ;  but  when  it  follows  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  such  like  crops,  it  has  frequently  to  be  deferred  to  the  spring.  — 
(^Low  on  Agriculturcy  pp.  222 — 228.) 

Winter  wheat  is  seldom  sown  in  any  part  of  England  before  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  September,  or  later  than  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. Spring  wheat  is  generally  sown  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  middle  of  April.  The  seed  is  invariably  pickled  or  steeped  ; 
a  process  intended  to  prevent  smut.  The  quantity  of  seed  allowed 
to  an  acre  usually  varies  from  2^  to  3  Winchester  bushels. 
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The  drill  husbandry,  as  applied  to  wheat,  is  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  many  parts  of  England ;  and  in  some  places  it  is 
not  unfrequently  planted  with  the  dibble ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  is  sown  broad-cast.  While  growing,  but  little  attention  or 
labour  is  bestowed  upon  it.  When  drilled,  it  is  generally  hoed  ;  and 
when  sown  broad-cast,  it  is  sometimes  harrowed  and  rolled  in  the 
spring.  But  these  operations  are  generally,  perhaps,  prosecuted  as 
much  in  the  view  of  covering  the  clover  and  grass  seeds,  that 
are  then  frequently  sown  in  the  wheat  fields,  as  of  improving  the 
wheat  crop. 

Wheat  harvest  generally  commences,  in  the  south  of  England, 
about  the  ^^th  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August :  in  the  midland 
counties  it  is  about  10  days,  and  in  the  northern  counties  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks,  later.  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the 
harvest-field  operations,  with  respect  to  this  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
.grain,  between  the  north  and  south  of  England :  in  the  former, 
during  harvest,  the  corn-field  exhibits  a  large  number  of  reapers, 
perhaps  50,  60,  or  even  100,  all  working  together,  and  presenting 
an  interesting  and  animating  spectacle.  In  the  south  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  midland  counties, 
wheat  is  reaped  by  small  sets  of  individuals,  who  contract  to  cut  a 
field  or  a  certain  number  of  acres ;  so  that,  in  general,  the  field 
merely  exhibits  one  or  two  men,  with,  perhaps,  their  wives,  working 
in  different  parts  of  it.  Wheat  is  seldom  or  never  cut  down  with 
the  scythe,  but  is  either  reaped  with  the  common  sickle,  or,  as  is 
the  practice  in  some  of  the  counties  near  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  south-western  counties,  it  is  bagged^  that  is,  struck 
down  near  the  ground  with  a  large  and  heavy  hook.  It  is  universally 
bound  in  sheaves,  which  are  set  up  in  shocks  or  stooks,  each  con- 
taining 12  or  14*  sheaves.  Perhaps  no  circumstance  marks  the  dif- 
ference of  climate  in  the  south  and  north  of  England  more  strongly, 
than  the  difference  in  point  of  time  during  which  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  wheat  and  other  grain  in  the  field  before  it  is  carried  home. 
In  the  southern  counties,  it  is  generally  ready  in  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
whereas  in  the  north  it  is  necessary  to  let  it  stand  out  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  the  southern,  eastern,  and  midland  counties,  it  is 
frequently  put  into  barns:  in  the  north,  it  is  almost  universally 
stacked. 

As  this  grain  is  so  extensively  cultivated,  frequently  on  very  inferior 
soils,  and  after  very  imperfect  preparation,  the  produce  per  acre 
varies  materially  in  different  counties  and  districts ;  it  is  also  very 
liable  to  injury  from  a  bad  seed  time,  a  wet  winter,  or  a  blight 
during  the  period  of  its  flowering  (which  last  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  failure  or  deficiency  of  our  wheat  crops) ;  so  that  its 
produce  varies  as  much  in  different  seasons  on  the  same  farms,  and 
under  the  same  management,  as  it  does  during  the  same  season  in 
different  farms.  The  lowest  quantity  of  produce,  except  where  an 
absolute  deficiency  from  blight  occurs,  may,  perhaps,  be  rated  at 
from  10  to  12  busheb  an  acre ;  and  the  highest  at  from  48  to  56  or  64 
bushels.  Occasionally,  indeed,  even  more  than  this  has  been  reaped 
on  the  deep  loams  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  on  the  calcareous  loams 
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near  Eptom,  and  in  some  of  the  more  favoured  and  highlj  cultivated 
parts  of  Kent,  Essex,  Lincoln,  Somerset,  &c.  A  tabular  view  of  the 
average  produce  of  the  ditfercnt  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  in 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  will  aften»'ards  be  given. 

The  wheat  counties  are  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Hertford, 
Berks,  Hants,  and  Hereford  ;  that  is,  these  are  the  counties  most 
distinguished  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  their  wheat. 
In  the  north,  this  grain  is  sometimes  raised  of  a  very  fine  quality  ; 
but  generally  it  is  inferior ;  being  colder  to  the  feel,  darker-coloured, 
thicker-skinned,  and  yielding  less  flour.  In  the  best  wheat  counties, 
and  in  good  years,  the  weight  of  a  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  varies 
from  60  to  62  lbs.  In  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent  (where,  perhaps, 
the  best  samples  are  produced),  it  sometimes  weighs,  in  favourable 
seasons,  64  lbs.  a  bushel.  Where  the  climate  is  naturally  colder, 
wetter,  and  more  backward,  or  in  bad  seasons,  the  weight  of  the 
bushel  does  not  exceed  56  or  57  lbs.  It  is  calculated  that,  at  an 
average,  a  bushel  of  good  English  wheat  weighs  58^  lbs. ;  and  that 
the  average  yield  of  flour  is  13  lbs.  of  flour  to  14  lbs.  of  grain.  The 
weight  of  the  straw  is  supposed  to  be  about  double  that  of  the  grain  ; 
so  that  an  acre  yielding  SO  bushels  of  wheat,  at  58^  lbs.  per  Win- 
chester bushel,  would  yield  3,5 10  lbs.  of  straw. 

R^e  (Secale  cereale),  the  bread-corn  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
was  at  one  time  very  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country;  so 
much  so,  that  Mr.  Charles  Smith  calculated  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1765,  880,000  individuals,  or  about  one 
seventh  part  of  the  then  population,  who  were  consumers  of  rye 
(^Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  182.):  but  it  is  now  very  littie 
cultivated  in  a  separate  state,  and  has  ceased  to  be  consumed  by  man, 
unless  when  mixed  with  wheat.  This  is  ascribable  to  two  causes :  in 
the  first  place,  the  farmers  have  discovered  that  the  light  lands,  which 
were  formerly  deemed  fit  only  for  rye,  may,  by  proper  management 
and  attention,  be  made  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  barley  or  wheat ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  increased  wages  and  improved  cir- 
cumstances of  the  labouring  classes  have  made  them  prefer  wheaten 
bread  to  rye  bread,  or,  indeed,  to  bread  made  of  any  other  sort 
of  grain.  Rye  is  still,  however,  raised  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  In  the  latter  it  is  very  rarely  grown  alone  ;  but  a  mixture 
of  rye  and  wheat,  provincially  termed  masliny  is  very  extensively 
grown,  and  a  greater  breadth  of  fallow  land  is  covered  with  it  than 
with  wheat.  It  is  mixed  in  all  proportions  from  ^th  of  wheat  to 
^ths  of  rye ;  and  from  ^th  of  rye  to  ^ths  of  wheat,  according  as  the 
grower  thinks  the  ratio  will  best  suit  his  soil.  Mr.  Bailey  says  it 
has  been  long  remarked,  that  individual  grains  of  each  species  are 
plumper  and  better  perfected  than  where  grown  separately;  and  that 
a  bushel  of  good  maslin  weighs  more  than  a  bushel  of  either  good 
wheat  or  good  rye.  Bread  made  of  this  mixture  is  in  general 
use  throughout  Durham.  —  {Survey  of  Durham,  p.  124.)  Rye 
is  frequently  grown  as  green  food  for  cattle.  It  comes  early  in 
the  spring  to  maturity,  allowing  time  for  a  subsequent  crop  the 
same  year. 

Barley  {Hordeum) — The  culture  of  this  grain  has  been  supposed. 
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but,   probably,  on  no  very  good  grounds,  to  be  on  the  decline  in 
England.     In    1765,   Mr.  Charles    Smith   estimated  the  number  of 
barley  consumers  in  England  and  Wales  at  739,000 ;  and,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land still  subsist  chiefly  on  barley  bread,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  estimate  may  not,  at  present,   be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
But  the  great  demand  for  barley  in  England  is  by  the  manufacturers 
of  beer,  porter,  and  British  spirits  ;  and,  though  the  consumption  of 
these  articles  has   not  increased  proportionally  to   the  increase  of 
population  and  wealth,   there  is  no  reason   to  conclude  that  it  has 
diminished.     Barley  is  also  extensively  used  in  fattening  black  cattle, 
hogs,    and  poultry.     It  is  a  most  important   crop  in  the   rotation 
best    adapted    to  light   lands.     The   principal   barley  counties    are 
Norfolk,   Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Leicester,   Nottingham,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  Hereford,  Warwick,  and  Shropshire.     Where  its 
culture  is  best  understood,    and    most   extensively  followed,    as  in 
Norfolk,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  turnips,  or  other  green  crops ; 
after  these  are  drawn  or  eaten  off,  the  land  is  twice  or  thrice  ploughed, 
the  seed  furrow  being  given  when  it  is  dry,  and  immediately  before 
the  barley  is  sown.     The  season  for  sowing  extends  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  end  of  April.     It  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  drilled 
than  wheat ;  but  this  mode  of  culture  is  by  no  means  common  :  when 
it  is  drilled,  about   2  bushels   of  seed  are  sown  per  acre;  in  the 
broadcast  method,   3  or  3^  bushels.     There  are  two  leading  species 
of  this  grain  in  cultivation,   the  hordeum  distichoriy  two-rowed,  or 
common  barley,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties ;  and  the  hordeum 
liexaMichon^  or,  six-rowed  barley.     One  of  the  best  known  varieties 
of  the  latter  is  called   in  this  country  here,  or  bigg.     Its  culture  is, 
however,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  northern  counties  and  Scot- 
land.    Barley  harvest,  in  the  south  of  England,  commences  nearly 
about  the  same  time  as  the  wheat  harvest,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  later ; 
in  the  north  it  is  often  cut  down  before  wheat.     The  practice  of 
mowing  it,  which  has  long  been  followed  in  the  south,  is  becoming 
general ;  but  the  carrj'ing  it  in  a  loose  state,  without  being  bound  in 
sheaves,  is  confined  to  the  southern  counties  ;  and  is,  even  there, 
attended  with   a  good  deal  of  risk.      It  is  seldom  housed  in   any 
part  of  England.     The  produce  varies  from  20  to  64*  bushels  an 
acre  —  the  most  usual  crop  is  from  28  to  40  bushels :  the  usual 
weight  of  a  Winchester  bushel  of  barley  is  50  or  51  lbs. ;    but  the 
best  Norfolk  barley  sometimes  weighs  53  or  54  lbs.     When  barley 
is  raised  on  strong  land  (which  had  better,  however,  be  sown  with 
wheat),  a  summer-fallow  preparation  is  sometimes  given.     The  prac- 
tice of  sowing  barley  after  wheat  or  oats  is,  luckily,  on  the  decline. 

Oats  {AvencB).  —  In  1765,  Mr.  Charles  Smith  estimated  the  number 
of  consumers  of  oats  in  England  and  Wales  at  623,000 ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  now  considerably  fewer.  The  feeding 
of  horses  has  at  all  times  occasioned  the  greatest  consumption  of 
oats  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  the  number  of  horses  kept 
for  business  and  pleasure  has  been  vastly  increased  within  the  last 
30  or  40  years,  thg  culture  of  oats  has  been  much  extended.  As, 
however,  they  do  not  suit  so  well  with  a  warm  and  early,  as  with  a 
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more  moist  and  backward,  climate,  the  crops  in  the  former  being 
neither  so  abundant  nor  of  such  good  quality  as  in  the  latter,  the 
cultivation  of  oats  is  more  attended  to  in  the  north  and  in  Wales 
than  in  the  southern  counties.  They  are  raised  most  extensively  in 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire, 
and  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Cambridge, 
and  Norfolk.  It  has  been  supposed  that  about  a  third  part  of  the  oats 
grown  in  England  are  the  produce  of  the  fens ;  they  are  also  grown  on 
the  high  lands  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire,  and  in  most 
of  the  Welsh  counties,  particularly  in  Caermarthen.  In  the  midland 
counties  their  cultivation  is  less  extensive ;  though  they  are  grown 
in  Leicester,  and  on  the  Trent  bank  land  of  Nottingham.  There 
are  very  fine  crops  of  oats  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Kent 

There  are  three  leading  varieties  of  the  common  oat  (Avena  sativa) 
cultivated  in  England,  —  black ;  gray,  dun  brown,  or  red ;  and  white. 
The  first  two  varieties,  being  comparatively  hardy,  may  be  raised 
on  very  inferior  soils,  and  in  situations  unsuitable  for  the  other. 
The  black  oat  is  now,  however,  hardly  known  in  England ;  and  tlie 
dun,  or  red,  oat  is  principally  confined  to  the  moors  of  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire.  White  oats  are,  speaking  generally, 
less  hardy  than  either  of  the  other  varieties,  and  require  a  better 
soil ;  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  earlier,  heavier,  and  yield  a 
greater  quantity  of  meal.  There  are  numberless,  and  some  widely 
different,  sub-varieties  of  this  kind.  That  which  is  called  the  potato- 
oat  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  this  country,  and  is 
almost  the  only  one  that  is  at  present  raised  on  land  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation  in  most  parts  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
usually  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  London  market  than  any  other 
variety.  It  was  discovered  growing  in  a  field  of  potatoes  in  Cum- 
berland in  1788;  and  from  the  produce  of  this  single  stalk,  which 
there  sprang  up  by  accident,  most  probably  from  the  manure,  the 
entire  stock  now  in  general  use  has  been  obtained  I  Besides  the 
above,  a  species  of  naked  oat  {Arena  nuda),  provincially  called 
pillar  (ante,  p.  228.),  is  grown  in  Cornwall. 

Oats  are  almost  always,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  first  crop 
on  old  grass  land,  to  which  they  are  more  suitable  than  any  other  species 
of  grain.  They  are  also  sown  generally  on  strong  land,  after  clover 
ley ;  and  in  the  north  of  England  they  succeed  clover  on  most  kinds 
of  soil.  Besides  coming  in  this  rotation,  thoy  are  sometimes  sown 
after  turnips;  and  where  the  husbandry'  is  bad,  they  are  taken  as  the 
last  crop  before  fallow,  even  when  the  ground  is  dirty  and  exhausted. 
In  the  southern  counties  the  end  of  February,  and  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  is  the  usual  seed 
time.  They  are  verj'  seldom  drilled.  Five  bushels  is  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Perhaps  the  produce  of  no  species  of 
grain  varies  more  than  that  of  oats.  Where  the  ground  is  foul  and 
exhausted,  not  more  than  20  bushels  an  acre  are  obtained ;  but  on 
rich  soil,  well  managed,  and  in  favourable  years,  60,  70,  and  sometimes 
even  80  bushels  and  upwards,  have  been  reaped.  Oats  weigh  from 
35  to  45  lbs.  a  bushel,  yielding  8  lbs.  meal  for  14- lbs.  corn  ;  but  the 
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proportion  of  meal  increases  as  the  oats  become  heavier.  In  most 
parts  of  England  they  are  mown,  except  when  the  crop  is  very  strong. 
In  the  south,  they  are  generally  carried  loose  into  the  barn-yard ;  but 
in  the  north,  where  they  are  frequently  cut  with  the  sickle,  they  are 
tied  in  sheaves.  Being  liable  to  lose  much  by  shaking,  it  is  usual  to 
cut  oats  before  they  are  quite  ripe. 

The  Bean  (Faba  vulgaris)  is  grown  on  almost  all  the  strong  lands 
under  the  plough.  The  quantity  sown  has  probably  continued  sta- 
tionary. According  to  the  rotation  pursued  by  our  ancestors,  when 
most  of  the  land  was  in  common  fields,  beans,  preceded  by  wheat 
and  followed  by  fallow,  formed  the  whole  course  of  husbandry.  They 
were  then,  however,  generally  sown  broad-cast ;  and,  instead  of  be- 
nefiting the  ground,  were  often  of  incalculable  detriment.  But  in  the 
modern  system  they  are  drilled  and  horse-hoed.  Hence,  they  have 
become  a  very  important  crop,  particularly  on  clay  lands  not  suit- 
able for  turnips ;  heavy  crops  being  not  only  raised,  but  the  ground 
being,  when  suitable  attention  is  paid  to  their  culture,  kept  clean 
and  in  good  order.  Still,  however,  there  are  but  few  counties  in 
which  their  culture  is  well  conducted.  Perhaps  Gloucester,  Kent, 
and  Essex  may  be  specified  as  those  where  it  is  carried  on  with 
most  judgment,  skill,  and  success.  In  these  and  some  other  counties 
they  are  drilled,  and  carefully  horse  and  hand-hoed ;  affording  a 
valuable  crop,  and  the  means  of  cleaning  and  fertilising  the  land 
without  resorting  to  a  fallow.  They  generally  follow  wheat,  oats, 
or  clover  ley,  and  are  put  into  the  ground  as  soon  in  the  spring  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  The  bean  harvest  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  late,  generally  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  aJl  the  white 
com  is  cut  down.  The  produce  varies  from  about  20  to  about  40 
bushels  an  acre. 

The  Pea  is  commonly  divided  into  two  species  —  the  Pisum 
sativum^  or  white  pea  of  the  gardens,  and  the  Pisum  arvenset  or  gray 
field  pea.     The  first  is  largely  cultivated  as  a  garden  crop ;  and  is 

frown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  fields  in  Middlesex,  Kent, 
ufiblk,  and  some  other  counties.  Gray  peas  are  pretty  extensively 
grown  in  some  parts  of  England ;  and  they  are  the  only  sort  raised 
in  the  fields  in  Scotland.  When  grown  as  a  field  crop,  the  pea  gene- 
rally succeeds  clover,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats ;  but  its  proper  place 
in  the  rotation  is  after  a  corn  crop.  *'  The  produce  of  the  pea  is  very 
uncertain.  Perhaps  none  of  our  cultivated  crops  presents  such  fre- 
quent failures.  This  arises  partly  from  the  diseases  to  which  the 
plant  is  subject,  and  partly  from  the  effects  of  late  ripening  and  un- 
favourable weather.  Thirty  bushels  an  acre  are  held  to  be  a  good 
crop  in  most  districts  of  this  country.  Perhaps  the  average  of  the 
kingdom  does  not  exceed  20  bushels  an  acre."  — (^Low^s  Agriculture^ 
p.  274.)  In  Middlesex,  the  average  produce  of  the  early  crops  of 
green  peas  in  the  husk  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30  sacks  an  acre, 
worth  from  8«.  to  18^.  a  sack.  The  average  produce  of  green  peas 
about  Dartford  in  Kent  is  ^aid  to  be  40  sacks  an  acre,  and  that  as 
many  as  50  sacks  have  been  gathered. —  {Loudon^  2d  ed.  No.  5213.) 
The  Tare  (  Vicia  sativa)  is  principally  grown  as  spring  food  for 
sheep,  cattle,   or  horses.     In  the  south  of  England  there  are  two 
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kinds,  the  winter  and  spring.  The  former,  sown  in  the  autumn,  is 
ready  for  cutting  in  the  month  of  April  or  May;  but  this  kind  does  not 
come  to  perfection  in  the  northern  counties.  The  spring  kind  is  sown 
in  March  and  is  cut  in  autumn.  Tares  are  a  nourishing  and  excellent 
food  for  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Cows  give  more  butter  when  fed  with 
tares  than  with  any  other  sort  of  food.  Horses,  also,  are  said  to  thrive 
better  upon  them  than  upon  clover  or  rye-grass.  Ten  or  twelve  tons 
per  acre  is  reckoned  a  large  crop. 

Buck  Wheat  (^Polygonum  fagopyrum)  is  seldom  seen  in  England. 
A  little  of  it  is  cultivated  in  Norfolk  and  some  other  counties,  on 
light  and  poor  soils,  and  allowed  to  ripen ;  in  other  parts  it  is  ploughed 
down  as  a  manure  while  in  flower. 

Clover  (  Trifolium),  —  Red,  Dutch,  and  yellow  clover,  or  trefoil, 
are  very  generally  and  largely  grown ;  but  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
with  more  success,  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  northern  counties, 
than  in  the  western  or  midland.  The  culture  of  red  clover  after 
barley,  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  is  considered  a  mark  of  superior 
husbandry  in  those  districts  where  it  is  best  understood.  In  the 
north,  rye-grass  is  commonly  sown  along  with  clover,  w^here  hay  is 
the  object ;  but  in  the  south,  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  clover  is  sown  alone.  Dutch,  or  white,  clover  is  used 
principally  in  laying  down  land  to  grass.  Owing  to  the  compara* 
tively  small  extent  of  old  pasture,  or  meadow  land,  in  Scotland,  the 
Scotch  farmers  pay  more  attention  than  those  of  England  to  the 
culture  of  artificial  grasses. 

Sainfoin  (  Onobrychis  sativa)y  not  thriving  well,  except  where  the 
soil  or  subsoil  is  calcareous,  is  not  generally  met  with.  But  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  on  the  chalk  soils 
of  Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  Hertford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent.  It 
generally  remains  for  8  or  10  years  —  a  much  longer  period,  accord- 
ing to  A.  Young,  than  it  is  found  to  do  in  France.  It  is  made  into 
hay,  the  after-crop  being  eaten  by  sheep  or  cattle. 

Lucerne  {Medicago  sativa),  nearly  allied  to  sainfoin  in  its  cha- 
racter, habits,  and  properties  is  not  grown  to  any  considerable 
extent,  except  in  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex., 

Potatoes, — The  culture  of  this  important  and  valuable  exotic  (Sola- 
num  tuberosum)  was  first  introduced,  and  it  is  still  grown  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  in  the  former  about  Altring- 
ham,  and  in  the  latter  about  Frodsham.  Potatoes  are  also  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Yorkshire,  particularly  on  the  warpland, 
or  the  soil  on  which  the  sediment  of  the  rivers  is  deposited,  and  in 
Essex,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall.  They  r»ie,  however,  less  ex- 
tensively used  and  cultivated  in  the  western  counties  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  They  are  frequently  grown  on  the  light 
soils  in  the  low  parts  of  Wales.  April  and  May  are  the  usual  season 
for  planting,  and  October  for  taking  up  the  crop.  Wherever  the 
husbandry  is  good,  they  are  planted  in  rows,  and  are  carefully  horse- 
hoed  and  hand-weeded ;  being  taken  up  either  by  the  plough  or  by 
a  particular  kind  of  fork.  The  produce  varies  from  8  to  10  and  12 
tons  an  acre.  Potatoes  are  most  commonly  used  as  a  preparation  for 
wheat  instead  of  a  fallow.     In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  however. 
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they  are  not  un frequently  planted  on  lands  broken  up  from  grass  for 
the  purpose. 

Capacity  of  the  Potaioe  to  support  Population,  —  "  There  is  a  considerable 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  best  authors  as  to  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  potatoes,  as 
compared  with  those  that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  sown  with  wheat ; 
some  stating  the  proportion  as  high  as  6  to  1,  and  others  at  only  2  to  1. 
According  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  1  lb.  of  wheat  is  about  equal  in  nutritive 
power  to  5  lbs.  of  potatoes.  But  Mr.  Newenhani,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  subject,  states,  '  that  3  lbs.  of  good  mealy  potatoes  are, 
undoubtedly,  more  than  equivalent  to  lib.  of  bread.' — (Neivenham  on 
the  Papulation  of  Ireland,  p.  340.);  and  his  estimate  is  rather  above  Mr. 
Wakefield's.  Supposing,  however,  that  1  lb.  weight  of  wheat  is  fully 
equal  to  4  lbs.  ot  potatoes,  still  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  superior 
quantity  of  food  derived  from  a  given  quantity  of  land  planted  with  the  latter 
is  very  great.  According  to  Mr.  Young,  the  average  produce  of  potatoes  in 
Ireland  may  be  taken  at  82  barrels  the  Irish  acre ;  which,  at  20  stone  the 
barrel,  is  equal  to  22,960  lbs. ;  and  this  being  divided  by  4,  to  bring  it  to 
the  same  standard,  in  point  of  nutritive  power,  as  wheat,  gives  5,740  lbs. 
Mr.  Young  further  estimates  the  average  produce  of  wheat,  by  the  Irish  acre, 
at  4  quarters ;  which,  supposing  the  quarter  to  weigh  480  lbs.,  gives  in  all 
1,920  lbs.,  or  about  one  third  part  of  the  solid  nourishment  afforded  by  an  acre 
of  potatoes.  —  ( Tour  in  Ireland,  Append,  pp.  1 2,  24,  Sec.  4to  ed.)  This 
estimate  must,  however,  be  somewhat  modified  when  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
the  soil  of  which,  while  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  is  generally 
supposed  not  to  be  quite  so  suitable  for  the  potato  as  that  of  Ireland.  But 
it,  notwithstanding,  admits  of  demonstration,  that,  even  here,  *  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individual:!  that  can  be  fed  from  an  acre  of 
wheaty  —  {General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.i.  p.  571.)  —  {M'Culloch's  Com- 
mercial  Dictionary,  art.  Potatoes.) 

Turnips  (Brassica  rapa,  common  turnip ;  Ruta  haga^  Swedish 
turnip). —  Tne  county  of  Norfolk  was  for  a  long  time  famous  for 
its  great  breadth  of  turnips,  and  for  the  skill  and  success  with 
which  they  were  cultivated.  At  present,  however,  this  useful  and 
valuable  root  is  grown,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  every 
county  of  England  ;  but  in  a  superior  manner,  and  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Northumberland,  and  Lincoln,  than  any 
where  else.  The  turnip  culture  seems  to  have  made  the  least  pro- 
gress in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  some  of  the  south-western 
counties.  In  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, and  Lincoln,  turnips  are  almost  uniformly  drilled.  They  are 
also  partially  drilled  in  other  places ;  but  broad-cast  is  still  the 
most  common  mode  of  sowing  them  in  the  western  parts  of  Eng- 
land. They  mostly  follow  wheat  or  oats ;  but  they  occasionally, 
also,  follow  barley  and  peas.  They  are  principally  grown  on  light 
soils,  serving,  especially  when  drilled,  the  same  purpose  as  a  naked 
fallow.  Turnips  are,  therefore,  of  peculiar  value  to  a  farm ;  for, 
besides  enabling  it  to  keep  and  fatten  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
stock,  and,  consequently,  to  accumulate  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
manure,  they  give  a  crop  where  there  was  none  before,  without 
diminishing  in  any  degree  the  means  of  cleaning  the  land.  Their 
produce,  when  cultivated  in  the  broad-cast  manner,  varies  from  5  to 
15  tons  an  acre ;  the  latter  being  reckoned  a  very  heavy  crop.     In 
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Northumberland  and  Berwickshire  a  good  crop  of  white  globe  turnips, 
drilled,  weighs  from  25  to  30  tons ;  the  yellow  and  the  Ruia  baga^  or 
Swedish,  a  few  tons  less.     It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Brown, 
in  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs^  that  the  introduction  of 
the   improved   turnip  culture  into  the  husbandry  of  Great  Britain 
''  occasioned  one  of  those  revolutions  in  rural  art  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring  among  husbandmen ;    and  though  the  revolution 
came  on  with  slow  and  gradual  steps,   yet  it  may  now    be   viewed 
as  completely  and  thoroughly  established.     Before  the  introduction 
of  this  root,  it  was  impossible  to  cultivate  light  soils  successfully,  or 
to  di^vise  suitable  rotations  for  cropping  them  with  advantage.     It 
was  likewise  a  difficult  task  to  support  live  stock  through  the  winter 
and  spring  months;    and  as  for  feeding  and  preparing  cattle  and 
sheep  for  market,  during  those  inclement  seasons,  the  practice  was 
hardly  thought  of,  and  still  more  rarely  attempted,   unless  where  a 
full  stock  of  hay  was  provided,  which  only  happened  in  very  few 
instances.     The  benefits  derived  from  turnip  husbandry  are,  there- 
fore, of  great  magnitude.     Light  soils  are  now  cultivated  with  profit 
and  facility ;  abundance  of  food  is  provided  for  man  and  beast ;  the 
earth  is  turned  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  physically  calculated  ;  and, 
by  being  suitably  cleaned  with  this  preparatory  crop,  a  bed  is  pro- 
vided for  grass  seeds,  wherein  they  flourish  and  prosper  with  greater 
vigour  than  after  any  other   preparation." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  90.)     The 
application  of  bone  manure  to  the  raising  of  turnips  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  recent  improvements  in  agriculture.     It  has  not  only- 
occasioned  a  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  this  valuable  root, 
but  in  the  crops  of  corn  and  grass  by  which  it  is  followed. 

CWe,  or  Rape  (Brassica  tiapus),  is  cultivated  either  on  account  of 
its  seed  to  be  expressed  for  its  oil,  or  as  green  food  for  sheep.     That 
raised  for  crushing  is  principally  produced  in  Yorkshire  and   Lin- 
colnshire ;  while  that  raised  for  sheep  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  the  southern  and  south-western  counties,  and  in  Northamp- 
ton, Leicester,  &c.     It  is  seldom  grown  for  either  purpose  north  of 
Yorkshire,  or  in  the  western  counties.     The  culture  of  rape  for  seed 
has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  its  supposed  great  exhaustion  of 
the  land ;  but  Mr.  Loudon  says  that,  where  the  soil  and  preparation 
are  suitable,  the  after-culture  properly  attended  to,  and  the  straw 
and  offal,  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  is  the  common  practice,  con- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  feeding  and  littering  catde,   it  may,  in 
many  instances,  be  the  most  proper  and  advantageous  crop  that  can 
be  raised  by  the  farmer.     Where  the  plant  succeeds  well,  and  the 
season   is  favourable  for  securing  the  seed,  it  produces  sometimes 
from  4-0  to  50  bushels  an  acre  ;  but  the  produce  is  very  various  and 
uncertain.      The  leaves  are   scarcely  surpassed,  as  green  food  for 
sheep,  by  any  other  vegetable. 

Cabbage  (Brassiea  oleracea)  has  been  partially  cultivated  as  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep  for  several  years ;  but  the  practice  does  not 
seem  to  be  extending.  Cabbages  are  principally  grown  in  Suffolk, 
Leicester,  and  Lincoln.  Mr.  Brown  affirms  that  their  culture  is 
much  more  hazardous,  far  less  profitable,  and  attended  with  infi- 
nitely more  trouble,  than  that  of  turnips. 
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Carrot  {Daucus  carota)  has  been  long  cultivated,  for  the  London 
market,  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Suffolk  ;  but  its  application  as  food  for 
live  stock  is  comparatively  recent.  It  is  also  cultivated  as  a  farm 
crop  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Worcestershire ;  Wolverly  sands 
having  been  long  famous  for  the  growth  of  this  root,  and  for  the 
saving  of  carrot  seed.  For  several  years  past,  carrots  have  been 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  much  success,  by  Mr.  Burrows, 
an  intelligent  Norfolk  farmer.  According  to  Arthur  Young,  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  carrots  in  Suffolk  is,  at  an  averge,  350  bushels  ; 
but  Mr.  Burrows's  crops  have  averaged  as  much  as  800  bushels, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  largest  crop  of  potatoes.  Horses 
are  remarkably  fond  of  carrots ;  and  Mr.  Loudon  affirms  that,  if 
they  be  mixed  with  cut  straw  and  a  little  hay,  they  will  keep  them 
in  excellent  condition  for  performing  all  kinds  of  ordinary  labour. 
About  40  or  50  lbs.  a  day  are  allowed  for  each  horse. 

The  Parsjiip  {PaMinaca  sativa)  resembles  the  carrot  in  its  uses 
and  the  method  of  its  cultivation.  It  is  not  raised  any  where  in  this 
country  on  a  large  scale  except  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

The  following  crops  are  generally  confined  to  a  very  few  parts. 
Canary  seed,  radish  seed,  spinach  seed,  &c.  are  scarcely  seen  any 
where  except  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  they  are  raised  in  large 
quantites.  Saffron,  which  was  formerly  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  is  now  grown  almost  solely  between  Saffron- Walden, 
in  Essex  (which  takes  its  name  from  this  plant),  and  Newmarket,  in 
a  circuit  of  10  miles.  Another  singular  product  of  Essex  is  a  kind 
of  treble  crop  of  coriander,  carraway,  and  teazle ;  the  two  former  on 
account  of  their  aromatic  seeds,  the  latter  for  its  prickly  heads  used 
by  the  manufacturers  in  raising  the  nap  on  woollen  cloths.  Teazles 
are  also  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  but 
neither  there  nor  in  Essex  to  nearly  their  former  extent,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  use  of 
machinery.  Madder  and  woad  are  grown,  though  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey,  near  Banstead,  and  in 
West  Kent :  mustard,  near  Wisbeach,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Essex  :  liquorice,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pon- 
tefract,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  Derbyshire,  a  good  deal 
of  land  is  planted  with  camomile.  A  considerable  variety  of  medi- 
cinal plants  are  raised  near  Mitcham,  in  Surrey ;  among  which  are 
peppermint,  pennyroyal,  savin,  angelica,  horehound,  camomile,  worm- 
wood, hyssop,  poppy,  lavender,  and  roses. 

Flax  and  Hemp,  —  After  the  American  war,  government  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  bounties,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  cultivation 
of  flax  and  hemp ;  but  the  bounties  were  soon  withdrawn,  because,  as 
is  said,  they  went  to  the  landlords  instead  of  the  tenants ;  the  former 
expecting  an  increased  rent  for  their  lands  in  proportion  to  the 
bounties  given.  But,  supposing  that  the  bounties  had  gone  entirely 
into  the  pockets  of  the  tenants,  their  withdrawal  is  not  to  be  regrettedf. 
It  is  admitted,  by  the  best  informed  agriculturists,  that  the  culture  of 
flax  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  less  profitable  than  the  culture  of 
corn  ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  most  impolitic  to  attempt  to  force 
the  growth  of  the  former  rather  than  of  the  latter.     The  nax  grown 
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in  England  is  raised  chiefly  between  Bridport  and  Beaminster,  in 
Dorsetshire ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome,  Crewkeme,  &c.,  in 
Somersetshire ;  at  Upwell  and  Chatteris,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  in  some 
parts  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  on  the  strong  lands  of  High  Suffolk. 

The  Hop   (Humulus  lupulus)   has   long  been  cultivated  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Can- 
terbury and   Maidstone,  in  Kent,  where  there  is  a  larger  extent  of 
ground  appropriated  to  its  growth  than  in  any  other  county.     The 
quality  of  the  hops  raised  round  Famham  in  Surrey,  and    in  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  Hants,  is,  from  better  management,  or  other  causes,  so 
superior,  that  they  always  command  the  highest  price  :  they  are,  also, 
grown  in  Herefordshire,   particularly  on  the  confines  of  Worcester- 
shire ;  in  the  latter,  in  the  vales  of  the  Severn  and  the  Team ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stowmarket  in  Suffolk,  and  near  Retford  in  Nottingham- 
shire, but  in  these  two  places  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent;  in 
Essex  about  Castle  Hedingham ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Sussex.     The 
hop   is   so   much    affected    by    changes    of    weather,    blights,    and 
other  distempers,  that  its  produce  varies  more  than  that  of  any  other 
plant,  being  sometimes  as  low  as  1  or  2,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  15 
or  20  cwt  an  acre  I     In  1825,  for  example,  the  produce  of  the  hop 
crop  amounted  to  only  5,080,000  lbs.,  whereas  in  the  following  year 
it  was  57,227,000  lbs. !     The  average  produce  during  the  4  years 
ending  with  1834  has  been  about  30,000,000  lbs.     In  1834,  the  land 
under  hops  in  the  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales  comprised 
an  area  of  51,274  acres,  whereof  there  were  in  Kent  21,402  acres; 
in  Sussex,  10,431^  ditto;  in  Hereford,  12,018  ditto;    in  Worcester- 
shire, 1,849  ditto ;  in  Wiltshire,   1,038,  &c.     During  the  same  year 
the  duty  of  2d.  per  lb.  produced  329,941/.  10#.,   showing  that  the 
crop  had  amounted  to  39,592,980  lbs.     Grounds  planted   with  hops 
fetch  a   higher  rent  per  acre  than  any  other  kind  of  land  not  pos- 
sessed  of  some  peculiar  local  advantages,  bringing  from  5L  to  12/. 
per  acre ;  and  about  Famham  considerably  more.     From  their  great 
uncertainty,   they  are  believed  to  be,  speaking  generally,  a  very  un- 
profitable species  of  culture.     They  afford  ample  room  for,  and  great 
temptations  to,  speculation,    and   are  apt  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  to  pursuits  not  very  compatible  with  his  peculiar  business. 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  Westbury  Manor,   in  the  Rochester  collection,   is  the 
greatest   hop-grower   in  the  empire,   having  about  478  acres  under 
this  crop  I     He  has  sometimes  employed,  in  the  picking  season,  as 
many  as  4,000  people  I    He  gives  but  an  unfavourable  account  of  the 
business.     The  gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  land  under  hops 
would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  their  culture  is  either  more  profit- 
able than  is  commonly  imagined,  or  that  the  supposed  advantages 
attending  it  more  than  countervail  its  drawbacks.  —  (See  Report  on 
Hops  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry.) 

Apples^  Cider f  Sfc,  —  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  of  any  extent  in  the 
southern  and  south-western  counties  without  an  orchard  attached  to 
it,  containing  a  stock  of  apple  trees  sufficient  to  supply  the  farmer  s 
family  with  cider.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  produced  in  most  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  finer  garden  apples  are  not  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cider.     Those  employed  for  this  purpose  are  of  the  less 
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improved  and  harsher  kind,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  wild  apple ; 
the  goodness  of  tlie  liquor  depending  more  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  made  than  on  the  kind  of  fruit  Cider  is  not,  however,  made 
in  large  quantities  for  sale  except  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  and  Somerset ;  but  in  these 
the  management  of  the  cider  orchards  is  an  affair  of  considerable 
importance.  Perry  is  made  chiefly  in  Worcestershire ;  and  the  cider 
of  Hereford  and  Gloucester  is  deemed  superior  to  that  of  Devon. 
The  quantity  of  cider  annually  manufactured  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Mr.  Marshall  supposed  that  the  produce  of  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Monmouth  might,  at  an  average,  be  reckoned  at 
30,000  hogsheads ;  of  which  Worcester  was  supposed  to  supply  nearly 
10,000  hogsheads,  besides  1,000  hogsheads  of  perry.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  consumption  has  materially  increased  since 
the  abolition  of  the  duties.  Exclusive  of  cider  and  perry,  which  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  cider  counties  export  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  chiefly  to  the  north.  The  average  weight  of  fruit  sent 
from  Worcestershire  alone,  by  the  canals,  to  the  north,  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  1,600 tons:  it  has  sometimes  exceeded  2,000  tons. 
Kent  is  famous  for  its  orchards  of  cherries  and  filberts.  The  former 
are  common  in  most  parts  of  the  county ;  the  latter  are  principally 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Maidstone,  where  they  extend  over  several 
hundred  acres.     We  subjoin  a   Table.    (See  next  page.) 

Sect.  IV.  —  Agriculture  of  Scotland. 

Having  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  the  agriculture  of  England,  a 
comparatively  short  notice  will  suflice  for  that  of  Scotland. 

In  comparing  England  and  Scotland  together,  it  is  evident,  even  to 
the  most  supeHicial  observer,  that  a  more  severe  spirit  of  economy  is 
prevalent,  in  all  that  respects  field  pperations,  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  In  England  there  is  not,  generally  speaking,  that  strict  sub- 
serviency of  the  parts  to  the  principal  business  of  the  farm  that  is 
observable  in  Scotland.  In  the  latter,  all  the  best  cultivated  farms 
appear  as  if  the  only  thing  their  occupiers  ever  thought  of  M'as,  how 
the  greatest  quantity  of  produce  might  be  raised  and  sent  to  market, 
at  the  least  expense.  All  that  can  forward  this  grand  object  is  found 
in  the  highest  state  of  perfection ;  but  there  is  no  outlay  on  any- 
thing else.  In  England  the  factory  system,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  has 
made  less  way  in  agriculture.  A  greater  extent  of  land  is  devoted  to 
purposes  of  pleasure;  hedges  are  kept  up,  though  unnecessary,  or 
even  injurious,  because  of  their  beauty :  more  horses  and  labourers 
are  maintained  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  there  is  a 
much  larger  outlay  on  what  is  merely  ornamental.  Both  systems  have 
their  exceptionable  as  well  as  unexceptionable  points.  The  economy 
of  the  Scotch  is  carried  in  some  respects  to  an  excess  ;  but  the  English 
have  run  much  further  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  their  expenditure 
upon  useless  horses,  to  notice  only  one  item,  being  in  the  last  degree 
prejudicial  to  the  landlords,  the  farmers,  and  the  public. 

The  grand  characteristics  of  Scotch  agriculture  are,  1st,  tlie  nearly 
universal  prevalence  of  leases  of  a  reasonable  endurance,  and  contain- 
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Tabic  deduced  from  the  Agricultural  Reports,  of  the  Average  Produce  per  Acre  of 
the^Crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Potatoes  m  the  dif- 
ferent  Counties  of  EngUnd  and  Wales.  (N.  B.  Some  of  the  Potatoe  Averages  are 
obviously  incorrect.) 


Counties.                       ^ 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Rye. 

Pea*. 

Beam.    1 

Potatoea. 

( 

Qr.  B,  ( 

e^r.  fi.  < 

C^r.  B. 

^.  B. 

Qt,  B, 

Qt. 

«. 

BmA. 

Bedford         -          -          - 

3     0      4     0 

4     0 

3     0 

2     4 

2 

4 

300 

Berks      -             -             - 

2     4      4     0 

4     0 

3     0 

3     0 

4 

0 

— 

Bucks           -          -          - 

2     6 

4     0 

4     0 

2     4 

2     4 

4 

4 

320 

,  Cambridge 

3     0 

4     4 

4     0 

0     0 

2     4 

3 

0 

320 

Chester          -          -          - 

2     4 

3     5      4     4 

0     0 

0     0 

0 

0 

360 

Cornwall         -         -         - 

3     0 

4     4      5     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0 

0 

S40 

Cumberland 

2     4 

4     4 

5     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0 

0 

320 

Derby      -              -             - 
Devon           -          -          - 

2     2 

4     4 

4     4 

0     0 

0     0 

0 

0 

300 

3     1 

3     0 

4     0 

0     0 

3     0 

3 

4 

300 

Dorset         -           -            - 

2     0 

3     4 

4     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0 

0 

300 

Durham 

2     5 

4     1 

4     4 

3      1 

3     1 

S 

1 

lOO 

Essex           .           -          - 

3     0 

4     0 

4     4 

3     0 

2     4 

4 

0 

200 

Gloucester 

2     0 

3     0 

2     4 

0     0 

0    0 

0 

0 

— 

Hants           -           -          - 

2     4 

3     6 

4     0 

0     0 

3     4 

3 

6 

250 

Hereford     .           -           - 

2     4 

3     6 

4     0 

0     0 

3     0 

3 

6  1    250    1 

Hertford         -         -         - 

2     4 

4     0 

4     4 

3     0 

2     4 

3 

0 

320 

Huntingdon 

3     0 

5     0 

4     4 

0     0 

2     6 

3 

0 

320 

Kent         -             -           - 

2     6 

4     0 

4     4 

3     0 

3     0 

3 

0 

300 

Lancaster       -         -         - 

2     2 

3     6 

5     0 

0     0 

0     0 

0 

0 

350 

Leicester 

2     4 

4     0 

5     0 

0     0 

3     0 

3 

0 

800 

Lincoln         -          -          - 

3     0 

4     0 

6     0 

0     0 

2     4 

2 

4 

320 

Middlesex 

3     0 

4     0 

4     4 

3     2 

4     0 

4 

0 

300 

Monmouth      -         -         - 

2     2 

3     4 

3      1 

0     0 

3     1 

3 

1 

150 

Norfolk 

2     4 

4     4 

5     0 

3     0 

3     0 

2 

4 

300 

Northampton 

2     6 

4     0 

4     4 

0     0 

3     4 

3 

2 

320 

Northumberland      - 

3     0 

4     4 

5     0 

3     6 

2     4 

3 

6 

300 

Nottingham 

3     2 

4     6 

4     4 

2     4 

3     4 

3 

4 

360 

Oxford        -          -          - 

2     4 

3     4 

4     4 

0     0 

2     4 

4 

0 

280 

Rutland         -         -        - 

2     6 

4     0 

5     4 

0     0 

2     6 

2 

6 

300 

Salop          -          - 

2     4 

3     4 

3     0 

0     0 

2     4 

3 

0 

300 

a 

Somerset         -         -         - 

2     4 

3     4 

4     0 

3     0 

2     4 

3 

0 

240 

Stafford         -          -          - 

2     6 

4     4 

4     4 

2     4 

2     4 

2 

4 

350 

Suffolk 

2     4 

4     0 

4     4 

2     6 

2     4 

3 

0 

300 

Surrey         ... 

2     4 

3     6 

4     0 

2     4 

2     4 

3 

0 

250 

Sussex           .            -          - 

3     0 

4     0 

5     0 

0     0 

2     4 

3 

0 

300 

Warwick 

2     5 

3     4 

5     0 

3     0 

2     4 

2 

4 

150 

Westmoreland 

2     4 

5     0 

4     6 

3     6 

0     0 

0 

0 

30O 

Wilts       - 

2     4 

3     6 

4     0 

3     0 

2     6 

3 

2 

240 

Worcester 

2     6 

4     6 

3     6 

0     0 

2     4 

3 

0 

280 

York 

2     6 

4     4 

5     4 

3     0 

3     6 

3 

0 

250 

North  Wales 

2     0 

4     0 

4     6 

0     0 

0    0 

0 

0 

200 

South  Wales 

Average 

2     2 

4     2 

4     7 

0     0 

0    0 

0 

0       320 

2     5 

4     Oj 

4     3i    2     7}1  2     7 

3 

U 

ing  regulations  as  to  management  which,  while  they  do  not  improperly 
shackle  the  tenant,  prevent  the  land  from  being  exhausted  previously 
to  the  termination  of  the  lease ;  2d,  the  absence  of  tithes,  and,  in 
most  cases,  also  of  poor  rates,  and  of  all  oppressive  public  burdens ; 
3d,  the  prevention  of  assignment  and  subletting  by  tenants,  and  the 
descent  of  the  lease  to  the  heir  at  law  ;  and,  ^th,  the  general  intro- 
duction of  thrashing  machines  and  other  improved  implements,  and 
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tlie  universal  use  of  the  two-horse  plough  and  one-horse  carts.  These 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  progress  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  general  increase  of  opulence  and  civilisation,  which 
have  created  a  proportional  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
introduced  improved  habits  and  modes  of  living,  seem  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland  since  the  middle  of  last  century. 

Agricultural  Department.  —  In  the  General  Report,  Scotland  is 
divided  into  nine  agricultural  districts ;  but  this  seems  to  be  an  unne- 
cessary multiplication.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  divide  it  into 
tliree :  of  these  the  first,  or  most  southerly,  division  extends  from  the 
English  border  to  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.  It  contains  a  large 
extent  of  mountainous  and  pasture  land.  But  extensive  tracts  in  Ber- 
wickshire and  the  Lothians,  on  the  east  coast,  are  naturally  fertile, 
and  are  farmed  with  a  degree  of  skill,  economy,  and  success,  un- 
equalled almost  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  There  are  also  large 
tracts  of  fertile  and  well-farmed  land  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayrshire, 
Galloway,  and  Dumfries  ;  but  the  climate  on  the  west  coast  is  not  so 
favourable,  and  agriculture  is  not  so  far  advanced  on  that  side  the 
island  as  on  the  east  The  second  agricultural  division  stretches 
from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes  connected  by 
the  Caledonian  canal,  that  runs  from  Inverness  to  the  island  of  Mull. 
The  mountains  in  this  division  are  on  a  grander  scale  than  in  the 
southern  division,  and  the  proportion  of  waste  land  much  greater.  It, 
however,  contains  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  empire.  The  carse  of 
Gowrie,  stretching  from  Perth  to  Dundee,  consists  of  rich  alluvial  soil, 
and  is  everywhere  in  the  highest  cultivation.  Strathern,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Perth,  is  also  very  fertile.  Most  part  of  the  extensive  county  of 
Fife  is  arable,  and  is,  in  general,  very  highly  improved.  There  are  also 
very  large  tracts  of  fine  land  in  Forfarshire  and  Angus ;  and  smaller 
portions  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Moray.  The  third  division  of  Scot- 
land, or  that  which  embraces  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Caledonian  canal  and  the  lakes,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ross-shire,  and  a  few  patches  beside,  wild  and  mountainous. 
Black  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool  are  the  only  agricultural  products  it 
furnishes. 

Buildings.  —  Down  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  farm 
buildings  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  were  mean  and  inadequate  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  Lothians  they  were  commonly  arranged  in  a  row, 
having  the  dwelling-house  in  the  middle,  with  a  bam  at  the  one  end 
and  cattle  houses  at  the  other.  In  other  parts,  they  were  frequently 
huddled  together  without  any  sort  of  order.  The  walls  were  always 
low,  in  most  instances  of  stone  and  clay,  the  roof  being  invariably 
thatch.  The  dunghill  was  universally  opposite  to  the  door;  and 
so  near  it,  that  in  wet  weather  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  the 
house  with  dry  feet.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  these  respects 
during  the  last  half  century,  has  been  signal  and  complete.  In 
none  but  the  least  accessible  and  least  improved  districts  are  any  of 
the  old  houses  now  to  be  met  with.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  other  extreme 
has  not  been  sufficiently  avoided  ;  buildings  having,  not  unfrequently, 
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been  erected  that  seem  to  be  both  larger  and  more  expensive  than 
necessary.  The  offices  are  mostly  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  In  some  instances,  the  dwelling-house  makes  one  of  its 
sides ;  but  in  the  better  class  of  farms  it  is  removed  to  some  distance 
from  the  offices.  It  is  generally  two  stories  high,  and  is  well,  and 
sometimes  handsomely,  fitted  up.  Both  houses  and  offices  are  almost 
always  slated.  The  expense  of  buildings  is  uniformly  defrayed  by  the 
landlord ;  but  the  tenant,  for  whose  accommodation  they  are  in  the 
first  instance  erected,  sometimes  pays  a  per  centage  upon  the  money 
laid  out  upon  them.  Sometimes,  also,  the  tenants  undertake  to  carry 
the  materials  used  in  building. 

Fetices,  —  These,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  consist  of  dry  stone 
walls  ;  which,  though  destitute  of  beauty,  make,  when  properly- 
built,  a  capital  fence.  This  species  of  inclosure  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  south.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown  were  early  sub- 
divided with  excellent  stone  dykes,  that  are  now  celebrated  all  over 
the  kingdom  by  the  name  of  "  Galloway  dykes.**  They  are  of  very 
various  height,  built,  and  degrees  of  goodness ;  but  the  best  are  built 
double  to  a  certain  height,  when  they  are  capped  with  broad  flat  stones, 
projecting  a  little  on  each  side,  over  which  others  are  usually  laid 
single  ;  but  sometimes  those  laid  over  the  cap-stone  are  made  to  lock 
firmly  together.  The  best  dykes  vary  from  5 J  to  6  feet  in  height ; 
and,  where  they  have  been  carefully  founded,  well  built,  and  constructed 
of  good  stones,  they  make  a  most  excellent  and  a  very  durable  fence. 
Examples  are  not  rare  of  their  standing  for  60  or  70  years  without 
receiving  almost  any  repair.  In  a  few  instances,  they  have  been  found, 
at  above  100  years  of  age,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  I  But, 
unless  they  be  of  superior  material  and  workmanship,  they  seldom 
last  more  than  from  25  to  30  years.  Most  of  the  dry  stone  walls  now 
to  be  met  with  all  over  Scotland  have  been  built,  sometimes  with  more, 
and  sometimes  with  less,  success,  after  the  Galloway  modeL* 

Implements, — In  respect  of  farming  implements,  Scotland  has  very 
much  the  advantage  over  England.  The  improved  Scotch  plough  is 
everywhere  met  with  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  is  uniformly 
drawn  by  two  horses  driven  by  the  ploughman.  Iron  harrows  are 
common.  Thrashing  machines  are  introduced  far  more  extensively 
than  in  England  ;  and  there  is  hardly,  indeed,  a  considerable  farm  in 
any  part  of  the  country  without  one.  The  Scotch  labourers  have 
never  been  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  advance  their  interests  by 
destroying  those  valuable  engines. 

Crops.  —  In  the  lowland  districts,  the  practice  of  taking  two  corn 
crops  in  succession  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Wheat  is  raised  to 
the  greatest  extent  in  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  Perth,  and  Fife ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  climate  of  Scotland  is  not  so  well  suited 
for  the  growth  of  wheat  as  that  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  about  the  best  British  wheat 
brought  to  the  London  market,  in  1831,  came  from  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Frith.     Oats  are  more  attended  to,  and  far  more  extensively 

•  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  Galloway  dykes,  with  judicious  remarks 
on  their  construction,  in  Smith's  Survey  of  Galhwayy  pp.  80—93. 
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cultivated,  in  Scotland  than  any  other  species  of  grain,  perhaps  in 
the  proportion  of  from  7  to  10  to  1.  The  potato  oat  is  raised,  to  the 
exclusion  of  most  other  varieties,  in  almost  all  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts. On  inferior  land,  dun  oats,  and  in  some  exposed  Highland 
districts,  improved  black  oats,  are  raised.  The  produce  varies  with 
the  soil,  preparation,  &c. ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  greater  than  in  Eng- 
land. Sixty  bushels  an  acre  are  reckoned  a  very  good  crop,  and 
twenty-five  an  indifferent  or  bad  one.  Oatmeal  formed,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  all  classes  except  the 
very  highest :  hut  wheaten  bread  is  now  very  generally  used  in  towns 
and  villages,  unci  even  in  country  districts.  Oatmeal  is  still,  how- 
ever, in  extensive  demand.  Barley,  or  rather  bear  or  bere,  is  also 
largely  cultivated.    The  culture  of  beans  is  confined  to  a  few  districts. 

Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  with  success  in  most  of  the 
lowland  districts  of  Scotland.  They  are  uniformly,  'almost,  planted 
in  drills,  hand-hoed,  and  horse-hoed.  The  raising  of  potatoes  for  the 
London  market  has  recently  been  very  extensively  practised  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  found  sufficiently 
profitable,  notwithstanding  the  crops  are  less  abundant  in  this  part  of 
the  empire  than  in  England  or  Ireland.  The  turnip  husbandry  is 
nowhere,  perhaps,  so  well  understood  or  practised  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  in  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire  ;  but  it  has  latterly  been 
much  extended  and  improved  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Clover 
and  rye- grass  are  more  extensively  raised  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

Grasses,  —  In  the  management  of  meadows,  the  saving  of  hay,  the 
selection  of  cattle,  and  all  that  respects  grazing  husbandry,  Scotland 
is  considerably  behind  England.  During  the  late  war,  indeed,  great 
efforts  were  made  by  several  individuals  to  improve  the  breeds  of  live 
stock,  which  have  been  attended  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  sue 
coss.  Dairy  husbandry  is  principally  carried  on  in  Ayrshire,  where 
Dunlop  cheese  is  made,  and  in  Renfrewshire ;  and  is  beginning  to 
be  introduced  into  Galloway,  Dumfriesshire,  and  other  counties. 

Sect.  V Grazifig  Husbandry  of  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  afterwards  seen,  that  a  full  half  or  more  of  the  arable  land 
of  England  is  applied  to  grazing  husbandry,  or  to  the  rearing  and  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  for  the  dairy  and  the  shambles.  In  Scotland, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  arable  land  b  under  crop  than  in  England ; 
and  in  Ireland,  where  pasture  land  preponderated  very  much  half  a 
century  ago,  the  proportion  in  tillage  is  now  decidedly  the  largest.  Va- 
rious circumstances  have  conspired  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
pasture  in  England.  It  is  partly,  no  doubt,  ascribable  to  the  humidity 
of  the  climate,  and  the  natural  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  bear  luxuriant 
crops  of  grass;  partly  to  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  butchers' 
meat ;  and  partly,  also,  to  the  serious  obstacle  opposed  by  tithe  to  the 
extension  of  tillage.  We  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  compare 
and  weigh  the  conflicting  statements  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of 
grazing  and  of  tillage.  That  system  of  agriculture  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  the  best  in  which  they  are  judiciously  combined.  We  believe, 
however,  that  few  things  iu  rural  economy  require  more  mature  con- 
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sideration  than  the  breaking  up  of  old  pasture  land ;  and  that  manj 
estates  have  been  materially  injured  by  the  extent  to  which  this  was 
done  during  the  period  of  high  prices  from  1809  to  1814,  It  is  need- 
less, however,  on  a  point  of  this  sort,  to  seek  to  establish,  by  reason- 
ing, which  system  of  management  is  best,  or  which  is  worst :  that  is 
a  matter  that  can  only  be  ascertained  experimentally.  If  greater 
profits,  all  things  considered,  be  made  by  keeping  land  in  pasture, 
than  would  be  made  by  bringing  it  under  the  plough,  it  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  or  the  public  that  it  should  be  so 
brought.  The  true  way  to  extend  tillage  is  to  remove  tithes,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  other  burdens  that  affect  the  cultivators  of  the 
land.  This  would  tend  to  make  that  balance  of  profits,  which  seems 
at  present  pretty  equally  poised,  incline  in  favour  of  tillage  ;  and,  if 
so,  its  progress  would  be  insured. 

The  richest  grazing  lands  in  England  are,  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  in 
Buckinghamshire,  the  marsh  lands  of  Somersetshire,  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  Huntingdonshire,  &c ;  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent,  and  the 
midland  counties  of  Leicester,  Northampton,  &c.  In  Cheshire  and 
Gloucester  there  is  a  very  great  extent  of  rich  pasture  land,  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  dairy.  The  natural  fertility  of  some  of  the 
grazing  districts,  and  the  fertility  bestowed  on  others  by  the  skill, 
capital,  and  industry  of  the  farmer,  are  quite  astonishing.  On  the 
rich  grazing  lands  of  Lincoln,  3|  sheep  have  been  kept  on  an  acre 
during  summer,  besides  1 1  bullocks ;  and  during  winter  the  same 
ground  has  kept  2  sheep  per  acre. 

Hay  made  in  Britain  consists  sometimes  of  natural  grasses,  some- 
times of  clover  and  rye-grass,  or  of  clover  only,  and  sometimes  of 
sainfoin.  The  first  description,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  mea- 
dow hay,  is  principally  produced  in  the  western  counties  of  England, 
where  comparatively  little  clover  is  sown,  and  in  the  pastoral  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.  Middlesex,  which  has  nothing  else  to  boast  of 
in  respect  of  agriculture,  has  carried  the  art  of  making  meadow  hay- 
to  the  greatest  perfection  ;  particularly  in  the  districts  immediately- 
adjoining  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Middleton  states,  that  70,000  acres  of 
the  metropolitan  county  consist  of  upland  meadows  and  pastures, 
chiefly  clay.  He  then  adds :  —  "  This  large  district  would  have  been 
of  little  or  no  value  in  a  state  of  aration.  The  difficulty  of  tilling  it ; 
the  expensive  teams  that  must  have  been  employed  on  it ;  the  few 
months  in  every  year  when  it  could  be  ploughed  with  success  ;  and 
the  uncertain  produce  of  such  a  soil,  are  circumstances  which  would 
have  kept  down  its  value  to  little  or  nothing  ;  —  but  mark  the  difter- 
ence.  Laying  it  down  to  permanent  grass  has  been  the  means  of 
its  annually  producing,  at  a  medium  of  seasons,  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
hay  per  acre,  of  the  highest  quality,  for  the  feed  of  horses  ;  and  of 
enabling  the  farmers  to  pay  a  much  higher  rent  for  it  than  they  can 
do  for  the  best  land  in  a  state  of  aration."—  (  General  View  of  Middle- 
sex^ 2d  ed.,  p.  287.)  Clover  hay,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  rye- 
grass, is  most  common  in  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland.  Sainfoin 
hay  is  confined  to  those  districts  which  have  a  calcareous  soil ;  for  it 
is  on  these  only  that  it  can  be  profitably  grown.     The  usual  weight 
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of  a  crop  of  meadow  hay  is  from  1  to  Ij  tons  per  acre;  of  clover 
hay,  from  1  to  3  tons ;  and  of  sainfoin,  from  about  1  to  2  tons.  In 
those  counties  in  which  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  climate  peculiarly 
favourable,  clover  is  sometimes  permitted,  after  it  has  been  once  cut, 
to  stand  for  the  purpose  of  saving  its  seed ;  but  there  is  great  un- 
certainty as  to  its  produce,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  considerably 
impaired  by  such  a  crop.  Clover  hay  generally  sells  20  per  cent 
higher  than  meadow  hay,  or  than  clover  and  rye-grass  mixed. 

Sect.  VI.  —  Live  Stock  of  Oreat  Britain. 

Horses.  —  Of  the  various  animals  domesticated  by  man,  and  made 
subservient  to  his  purposes,  the  horse  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
In  England,  horses  are  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  country.  Oxen,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are  but  little 
employed  amongst  us  in  farm  labour ;  and,  besides  the  horses  kept  by 
the  agriculturists,  vast  numbers  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  in  waggons,  stage  and  mail  coaches,  &c.,  while 
a  still  greater  number  are  kept  by  private  individuals  as  saddle  or 
carriage  horses,  hunters,  racers,  &:c.  Most  manufacturers,  warehouse- 
men, wharfingers,  coal-merchants,  &c.  in  extensive  business  employ 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  horses.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few 
industrious  pursuits  in  which  they  are  not  in  some  way  serviceable, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  importance  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
them  ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  contribute,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
directly  to  augment  our  comforts  and  enjoyments. 

Breeds  of  Horses.  —  There  are  in  England  many  varieties  of  this 
noble  animal,  differing  in  size  and  other  qualities,  but  all  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.     The  largest 
horses  are  bred  in  the  midland  counties,  particularly  Northampton 
and  Leicester.     They  are  generally  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  are 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  draught.     This  breed  is  understood  to  have 
been  formed,  or,  at  least,  brought  to  its  present  perfection,  by  means 
of  stallions  and  mares  imported  from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Chesterfield  and  others.      They  are  extremely  docile ; 
and,  from  their  great  strength  and  weight,  are   able  to  move  aa 
immense  load.     The  principal  demand  for  heavy  horses  is  in  London, 
where  they  are  seen  in  full  perfection  in  the  dray-carts  of  the  brewers. 
They  are  altogether  very  fine  and  useful  animals,  though  said  by 
some  to  be  deficient  in  spirit.     Yorkshire  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  both  for  the  saddle  and  for  draught,  but 
especially  the  former.     The  Cleveland  bays,  which  owe  some  of  their 
most  valuable  properties  to  crosses  with  the  race-horse,  are  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  empire.     Coachf  chariot,  and  stage- 
coach horses  arc  derived,  many  of  them,  from  the  Cleveland  bays, 
improved  by  a  still  further  admixture  of  blood.     Suffolk  has  a  pe- 
culiar  breed  of  very  valuable  farm  horses;    they   are   short,   well 
compacted,  and  active.     Much  pains  has  been  taken  in  improving 
this  breed,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  heavy  as  well  as  light  work. 
The  best  show  of  Suffolk  horses  is  at  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair. 
Some  of  the  finest  stallions  and  marcs  have  brought  very  high  prices. 
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The  old  English  road  horse,  a  valuable  breed,  and  particularly  ser- 
viceable before  roads  began  to  be  improved,  for  their  capacity  for 
carrying  loads,  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  Clydesdale  horse  has  long 
been  in  high  esteem  in  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England ;  and, 
for  husbandry  purposes,  is  probably  not  excelled  by  any  other 
British  breed.  The  Welsh  horse  is  small  and  active,  and  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  best  native  horses  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  genuine  Galloway  breed,  so  called  from  the  province  of 
that  name  in  Scotland,  is  now  rarely  met  with.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Welsh  horse,  hardy,  well  adapted  for  the  saddle,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  smallness  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  cleanness 
of  bone.  Galloway  is  now,  however,  used  as  a  term  to  designate  any 
horse  between  the  pony  size  and  the  hack.  The  ponies  and  shelties 
of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  are  the  smallest  animals  of 
the  kind  in  the  empire.  They  are  the  same  with  the  Norway  breed ; 
the  best  of  them  being  handsomely  shaped,  active,  sure-footed,  and 
capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  Hunters  and  hackneys  are  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  judicious  crossing  of  horses  of  entire  blood 
with  select  mares  of  the  native  breed.  Cavalry  horses  are  found 
among  the  larger  sort  of  hackneys :  they  are  reckoned  superior  to 
those  of  almost  any  other  country. 

The  race-horses  of  England  are  descended,  in  a  nearly  right  line, 
from  the  Arabian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Barb.  Their  breeding  and 
training  have  been  attended  to  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  the  best 
English  race-horses  are  now,  perhaps,  unrivalled  for  symmetry,  swift- 
ness, and  capacity  of  exertion.  The  feats  performed  by  some  of 
them  have  been  truly  astonishing.  Bay  Malton  ran,  at  York,  4  miles 
in  7  minutes  43  seconds.  Childers  went  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  82^ 
feet  in  a  second  I  And  the  performances  of  many  otliers  have  been 
hardly  less  wonderful.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  improvement 
in  some  of  the  other  breeds  has  been  owing  to  judicious  crosses  with 
race-horses ;  and  the  influence  which  proper  care  in  breeding,  train- 
ing, &c.  was  seen  to  have  on  the  latter,  made  similar  attentions  be 
paid,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  breeding  and  training  of 
carriage,  draught,  and  saddle-horses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Arabs,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  people  more 
attached  to  their  horses  than  the  English;  or  who  take  greater 
pleasure  in  having  them  well  kept  and  in  good  order.  Rapid  driving 
in  stage-coaches  is  the  severest  work  to  which  they  are  subject ;  but, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  stages,  and  the  high  keep  of  stage-coach 
horses,  it  is  less  destructive  than  might  have  been  supposed. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  "  One  will  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to 
determine  the  character  of  a  farmer  from  the  condition  of  his  horses. 
Very  fine  high-bred  horses,  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  being  pre- 
pared for  the  market,  may  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  idleness  than  of 
labour ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lean,  spiritless  creatures,  worn  out 
by  toil  and  hunger,  are  the  certain  indications  of  a  bad  farmer,  of  one 
who  is  not  thriving,  and  who  does  not  deserve  to  thrive.  The  man 
who  uses  bad  instruments  cannot  have  his  work  well  done ;  and  one 
important  and  primary  step  towards  good  farming  is  to  keep  the 
labouring  stock  in  good  condition.     Horses,  regularly  fed  and  regu- 
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larly  wrought,  will  perform  a  great  deal  of  labour  without  falling  off 
either  in  strength  or  appearance :  it  is  of  great  importance,  therefore, 
to  distribute  the  labour  as  equally  as  possible  through  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  if,  as  must  sometimes  be  the  case,  an  extra- 
ordinary exertion  ought  to  be  made,  they  are  in  a  proper  condition 
for  making  it.  When  horses  do  fall  off,  it  requires  much  more  to 
restore  them  than  might  have  kept  them  in  a  good  state." — (Somer' 
ville's  Agriculture  of  EaM  LothiaUy  p.  197.) 

Number  and  Value  of  Horses  in  Great  Britain.  —  The  number 
of  horses  used  in  Great  Britain  for  different  purposes  is  very  great, 
although  less  so,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Mr. 
Middleton  {Survey  of  Middlesex y  2d  ed.  p.  639.)  estimated  the 
total  number  of  horses  in  England  and  Wales,  employed  in  husbandry 
at  1,200,000,  and  those  employed  for  other  purposes  at  600,000: 
Dr.  Colquhoun,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  reduces  this  estimate  to 
1,500,000  for  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  this  instance,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  he  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  A  Parliamentary  Paper 
(No.  688.,  sess.  1830.)  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  horses  in  England  and  Wales  which  paid 
duty  in  1814-,  when  those  used  in  husbandry  were  taxed;  and  the 
numbers,  when  summed  up,  amount  to  1,204,307  :  but  this  account 
does  not  include  stage-coach,  mail-coach,  and  hackney-coach  horses, 
nor  does  it  include  those  used  in  posting.  Poor  persons  keeping  only 
one  horse  were  also  exempted  from  the  duty ;  as  were  all  horses  em- 
ployed in  the  regular  regiments  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  the 
volunteer  cavalry.  In  Mr.  Middleton*s  estimate,  already  referred  to, 
he  estimated  the  number  of  post-chaise  horses,  and  of  mail,  stage,  and 
hackney-coach  ditto,  at  100,000;  and,  supposing  this  to  have  been 
nearly  accurate  at  the  time,  their  number  may  now  be  taken  at  1 25,000 
or  130,000.  The  horses  in  Scotland  engaged  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture were  estimated  to  amount,  in  1814,  to  243,489.  —  {General 
Report  of  Scotland,  Appendix  ii.  p.  185.)  On  the  whole,  allowing 
for  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  1,500,000  horses  employed 
for  various  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility.  They  may  probably  be 
worth  at  an  average  from  12/.  to  15/.,  making  their  total  value  from 
18,000,000/.  to  22,500,000/.  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  young  horses. 

Expense  of  feeding  Horses.  — Land  required  for  their  Maintenance. 
-^  The  expense  of  horses  depends  partly  on  their  size,  and  partly  on 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  kept ;  partly  on  the  situation  where 
they  are  kept,  and  partly  on  the  condition  in  which  they  are  kept. 
Hence,  the  yearly  expense  of  the  keep  of  a  horse  has  been  estimated 
at  almost  any  sum  from  10/.  to  50/.  Farm  horses,  properly  kept,  and 
in  good  condition,  may  require,  for  their  maintenance  during  a  year, 
as  follows :  — 

Oats,  15  quarters. 

Soiling,  1  acre  of  clover  and  ryo-grass  and  tares. 

Hay,  part  of  October  and  November,  March,  April,  and  May,  H  ton. 

Straw,  for  other  4  months,  half  the  price  of  hay. 

Potatoes,  yams,  or  Swedish  turnips,  ^  acre. 
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The  extent  of  land  required  for  a  horse's  maintenance,  supposing 
the  soil  to  be  of  a  medium  quality,  may  be  about  5  acres ;  that  is,  for 
oats  3  acres,  soiling  1,  and  1  more  for  hay  and  roots.  On  rich  soils 
4  acres  will  be  sufficient ;  but  on  poor  soils,  and  wherever  horses 
are  kept  at  pasture,  the  produce  of  6^  or  7  acres  will  be  consumed 
by  1  of  them  when  properly  worked.  The  straw  of  about  2  acres 
must  be  allowed  for  fodder  and  litter,  the  last  of  which  has  not  been 
stated  above ;  because,  at  a  distance  from  towns,  what  is  allowed 
for  litter  must,  at  any  rate,  be  converted  into  manure.  If  60  acres, 
therefore,  should  be  assumed  as  the  average  extent  of  land  that  may 
be  kept  in  cultivation  by  2  horses,  according  to  the  best  courses  of 
modern  husbandry,  the  produce  of  10  acres  of  this  will  be  required 
for  their  maintenance  :  or,  in  other  words,  a  horse  consumes  the  pro- 
duce of  1  acre  out  of  every  6  which  he  cultivates,  according  to  a  4  or 
6  years*  course ;  and  something  more  than  1  acre  out  of  every  5  which 
he  ploughs  annually.  —  (  General  Report  of  Scotland^  vol.  iii.  p.  192.) 

Cattle. 

Britain  has  been  distinguished  from  the  earliest  period  for  the 
excellence  of  her  pastures,  and  the  preference  by  the  inhabitants 
of  stock-husbandry  to  tillage.  Caesar  represents  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons as  possessing  large  herds  of  cattle  ( pecoris  magni  numerus), 
and  living  principally  on  milk  and  flesh  (Lacte  et  came  vivunt^  De 
Bello  Gallico,  lib.  5.  §§  13,  14.);  and  no  period  has  since  elapsed 
in  which  the  same  thing  might  not  have  been  affirmed  of  their  de- 
scendants. This  seems  to  be  principally  owing  to  natural  causes. 
"  The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is,  above  all  others,  productive  of  the 
greatest  variety  and  abundance  of  wholesome  vegetables,  which,  to 
crown  our  happiness,  are  almost  equally  diffused  through  all  its  parts : 
this  general  fertility  is  owing  to  those  clouded  skies  which  foreigners 
mistakenly  urge  as  a  reproach  on  our  country;  but  let  us  cheerfully  en- 
dure a  temporary  gloom,  which  clothes  not  only  our  meadows,  but  our 
hills,  with  the  richest  verdure.  To  this  we  owe  the  number,  variety,  and 
excellence  of  our  cattle,  the  richness  of  our  dairies,  and  innumerable 
other  advantages."  —  (^Pennant's  British  Zoology,  art.  Ox.) 

Though  the  extensive  variety  of  breeds  of  cattle  that  exist  amongst 
us  has,  no  doubt,  been  principally  caused  by  differences  of  situation 
and  pasture,  it  has  also  been  partly  caused  by  accidental  and  inten- 
tional intermixture.  To  describe  these  varieties,  or  even  to  enu- 
merate them  in  detail,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  They  have 
been  intermingled  in  every  possible  way,  and  run  into  each  other  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations.  They  may,  however,  be  divided, 
with  sufficient  precision  for  our  purpose,  into  the  four  classes  o^ middle- 
homed,  long-Jwrned,  short-Jiornedy  and  polled.  We  shall  merely 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated  varieties  of  these  great  classes. 

North  Devonshire  Breed,  —  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  aboriginal 
British  breed  :  the  peculiar  district  in  which  they  are  found  not 
having  been  much  occupied  by  either  the  Romans  or  Saxons,  the 
inhabitants  preserved  the  habits,  practices,  and  stock  of  their  ances- 
tors comparatively  pure.     Devonshire  cattle  are  of  a  high  red  colour. 
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with  horns  of  a  middle  size  ;  their  hair  is  short  and  curly,  and  their 
hide  thin  and  flexible;  they  are  active,  admirably  calculated  for  draught, 
fatten  easily,  and  afford  excellent  beef.  Weight  of  the  cows  from  iiO 
to  40  St.,  of  the  oxen  from  40  to  50  st.  As  milkers  they  are  inferior  to 
the  long  and  short-horned  breeds.  The  Herefordshire  cattle  are  ob- 
viously descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  North  Devons  ;  but,  as 
compared  with  the  latter,  they  are  of  a  larger  size,  a  darker  red  colour, 
their  faces,  throats,  and  bellies  are  white,  hair  thicker,  hides  harder, 
and,  fatten  on  coarser  and  more  deficient  pastures.  Though  stronger, 
they  are  not  so  active  as  the  Devons ;  they  are  inferior  also  to  the 
latter  as  milkers,  and  their  beef  is  not  so  highly  esteemed. 

The  old  Gloucester  breed  of  red  cattle,  supposed  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  Devonshire  breed,  is  now  rarely  met  with.  But  the  cattle 
of  Sussex  closely  resemble  those  of  North  Devon,  and  are  evi- 
dently of  the  same  stock.  Mr.  Youatt  says,  that  "  the  Sussex  ox 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Devon  and  the  Hereford, 
with  all  the  activity  of  the  first  and  the  strength  of  the  second,  and 
the  propensity  to  fatten  and  the  beautiful  fine-grained  flesh  of  both. 
When  the  Sussex  has  been  crossed  with  the  Devons,  a  lighter  breed 
has  resulted ;  but  not  gaining  in  activity,  while  it  is  materially  dete- 
riorated in  its  grazing  properties."  —  (CaUl£,  their  Breeds^  Manage- 
menty  S^c.  p.  41.)  This  breed  is  principally  met  with  in  Sussex  and 
Kent. 

The  Lancashire  or  Long-liomed  Breed.  —  So  called  from  the 
enormous  length  of  their  horns,  which  bend  downwards.  The  earliest 
seat  of  this  valuable  breed  is  said  to  have  been  the  district  of  Craven, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  immediately  contiguous 
parts  of  Lancashire ;  but  they  are  believed  to  be  originally  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. They  are  of  various  colours,  of  a  large  size,  hardy,  and  have 
long  been  extensively  diffused.  It  was  on  this  breed  that  Bakewell 
principally  tried  his  experiments  in  breeding ;  and  the  result  was  the 
celebrated  New  Leicester,  or  Dishley,  variety.  But,  since  Mr.  Bake- 
well's  death,  the  fame  of  this  variety  has  not  been  supported ;  and  it 
has  been  at  many  places,  and  even  at  Dishley  itself,  nearly  super- 
seded by  the  short-horned,  or  Teeswater,  breed.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance,  it  is  certain  that  the  efforts  of  Bakewell 
conferred  great  and  lasting  advantages  on  Lancashire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  midland  counties  in  general ;  the  cattle  of  which,  con- 
sisting principally  of  long-horns,  have  been  materially  improved  by 
his  exertions,  influence,  and  example. 

The  Stiart-homed  Breed  —  includes  the  varieties  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Holdemess  or  Yorkshire,  Teeswater  or  Durham,  and 
Northumberland  breeds.  The  improved  Teeswater  is,  at  present, 
deservedly  held  in  very  high  estimation.  Bulls  and  cows  from  this 
stock,  purchased  at  exceedingly  high  prices,  are  spread  over  all  the 
midland  and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  the  border  counties 
of  Scotland.  This  breed  unites  the  supposed  incompatible  qualities  of 
being  superior  milkers,  and  of  fattening  rapidly.  The  beef  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and,  from  its  great  thickness,  which  makes  it  retain  the  juices 
for  a  lengthened  period,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  victualling  of 
ships  engaged  in  long  voyages. 
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Tlie  breeds  of  Fife  and  Aberdeen,  belonging  to  the  class  of  middle- 
horns,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  those  of  Scotland.  Cows  of 
the  g(!nuine  Ayrshire,  or  Cunningham,  breed  are  particularly  cele- 
brated as  milkers.  In  their  native  country,  each  cow  is  supposed  to 
yield  at  an  average  about  600  gallons  a  year  of  milk ;  and,  as  SJ 
gallons  produce  1^  lbs  of  butter,  the  average  annual  yield  of  a  cow 
may  be  estimated  at  257  lbs.  butter.  It  is  said,  however,  that  when 
Ayrshire  cows  are  sent  to  England,  they  lose  their  superiority  as 
milkers,  and  begin  to  accumulate  flesh.  But,  in  their  capacity  to 
fatten  easily,  they  arc  very  inferior  to  the  Highlanders,  the  GaUoways, 
and  the  improved  short-horns.  The  cattle  of  the  Highlands,  one  of  the 
aboriginal  breeds,  also  belong  to  the  middle-horns.  They  are  divided 
into  several  varieties,  of  which  the  Argj'le  or  western  variety  is 
decidedly  the  best ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  coarse  and  scanty  pas- 
ture, the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, they  are  all  small,  active,  and  hardy.  Their  beef,  when  fat- 
tened on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  low  countr)',  is  beautifully  grained, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  very  best  that  is  brought  to  table.  The  number 
of  cattle  in  the  Highlands  has  been  materially  diminished  within  the 
last  30  or  40  years,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  more  profit- 
able to  raise  sheep. 

The  Welsh  cattle,  one  of  the  indigenous  British  breeds,  mostly 
belong  to  the  class  of  middle-horns.  They  are  larger  than  the  cattle 
of  the  Highlands,  but  not  so  hardy ;  and  their  beef,  though  preferred 
by  some,  is  not  generally  allowed  to  be  so  good.  The  Glamorgans  are 
the  largest  of  the  Welsh  varieties.  Recently  they  have  been  crossed 
with  the  Ayrshire  breed  ;  and  the  mixed  breed,  thence  resulting,  are 
found  to  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  old  Glamorgans, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  hardier,  and  can  be  kept  at  a  good  deal 
less  expense. 

Polled  Breeds,  —  The  most  celebrated  of  the  polled  breeds  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Galloway,  including  the  counties  of  Wig- 
town and  Kirkcudbright  (see  antiy  p.  286.),  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. The  prevailing  colour  is  black  or  brindled.  The  weight  of 
bullocks  at  3  or  3^  years  old,  when  they  are  driven  to  the  south, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  40  st.  avoirdupois.  When  fattened  in 
England,  they  have  sometimes  weighed  from  80  to  100  st.  They 
have  great  hardiness  of  constitution ;  and,  when  full  fed,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  breed  that  sooner  attains  to  maturity.  Their  beef  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Highlanders.  They  do  not  give  much  milk,  but 
what  they  do  give  is  of  a  superior  description.  Mr.  Mure,  of  Grange, 
near  Kirkcudbright,  a  very  intelligent  and  skilful  agriculturist,  has 
reared  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  valuable  breed.  From 
18,000  to  25,000  Galloway  cattle  used  annually  to  pass  through  Dum- 
fries, principally  on  their  way  to  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  where  they  were 
fattened  with  turnips ;  but  they  are  now,  not  unfrequently,  fattened  at 
home,  and  sent  by  steam  to  Liverpool. 

The  cattle  of  Sufiblk  are  said  by  CuUey  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
Galloway  breed.  They  used  to  be  called  Suffolk  duns,  from  their 
dun  colour;  but  this  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  mark  of  inferi- 
ority, the  prevailing  and  most  esteemed  colours  being  red  and  white, 
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brindled,  and  a  yellowish  cream  colour.  They  differ  from  their  pro- 
genitors, the  Galloways,  in  yielding  large  supplies  of  milk,  6  gallons 
a  day  not  being  an  unusual  quantity  ;  but  the  yield  of  butter  is  not  in 
proportion.  They  do  not  fatten  so  easily  as  the  Galloways ;  and  are 
rarely  bred  for  the  mere  purpose  of  grazing. 

Wild  Cctttlcy  once  so  common  in  Britain,  are  now  found  only  at  Chil- 
lingham  in  Northumberland,  and  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  They  are  long- 
legged,  cream-coloured,  with  black  muzzles,  and  about  the  middle  size, 
very  fierce  and  wild.  Horns  fine,  white  with  black  tips,  and  bent  upwards. 
Some  of  the  bulls  have  thin  upright  manes,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  long.  On  being  approached,  the  herd  instantly  take  to 
flight,  and  gallop  away  at  full  speed ;  but,  wheeling  round  at  a  certain 
distance,  they  advance  in  a  threatening  manner  towards  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  disturbed :  when  within  40  or  50  yards,  they  again 
set  off  at  full  speed  ;  and,  again  wheeling  round,  advance  nearer  to  the 
object  of  their  alarm,  till,  on  the  least  motion  being  made,  they  set  off 
as  before,  to  advance  afresh.  They  continue  to  repeat  this  sort  of  re- 
treat and  advance,  but  each  time  come  nearer  and  look  fiercer,  till 
most  persons  think  fit  to  retreat  without  provoking  them  to  ex- 
tremities. When  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak 
or  feeble  through  age  or  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  set  on  it  and 
gore  it  to  death.  They  never  associate  with  the  tame  species ;  nor 
come  near  a  house,  unless  constrained  by  hunger  in  very  severe 
weather. 

Improvement  in  tJie  Breed  of  Cattle.  —  No  efforts  for  this  purpose 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  judgment,  or  properly  persevered  in, 
till  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley, 
Leicestershire,  and  Mr.  Culley,  of  Northumberland,  commenced  their 
operations.  The  success  by  which  their  efforts  were  attended  roused 
a  spirit  of  emulation  in  others ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  since  1760,  having  occasioned  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  butchers*  meat,  improved  systems  of  breeding 
and  improved  breeds  have  been  generally  introduced. 

The  introduction,  and  universal  extension  of,  the  turnip  and  clover 
cultivation  has  had,  in  this  respect,  a  most  astonishing  influence ;  and 
has  wonderfully  increased  the  food  of  cattle,  and,  consequently,  the 
supply  of  butchers*  meat. 

It  is  stated  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Waste  Lands  (printed  in  1795),  that  cattle  and 
sheep  had,  at  an  average,  increased  in  size  and  weight  about  a  fourth 
part  since  1732;  but  there  seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  increase  had  been  much  more  considerable  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  committee.  According  to  an  estimate  framed  by  Dr.  Da- 
venant,  in  1710,  the  average  weight  of  the  nett  carcase  of  black  cattle 
was  then  370  lbs.,  of  calves  50 lbs.,  and  of  sheep  only  28  lbs. ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  (^HisL  of  the  Poor^  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  88.),  and 
Mr.  Middleton  (Agric,  of  Middlesex^  2d  ed.  p.  541.),  the  weight  of 
the  carcase  of  bullocks  killed  in  London  is  now,  at  an  average,  8001bs., 
calves  HO  lbs.,  sheep  80 lbs.,  and  lambs  50 lbs.,  including  offal;  and, 
deducting  the  latter,  the  nett  weight  of  the  carcases  is  nearer  a  half 
than  a  fourth  greater  than  the  weight  assigned  by  Davenant 
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It  may  may  be  wortli  while,  however,  to  remark,  that  much  injury 
has  arisen  from  injudicious   attempts   to  improve   native  breeds   of 
cattle.  This  has  generally  been  occasioned  by  endeavouring  to  increase 
their  size,  which  is  always  determined  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
climate,  the  quantity  and  species  of  food  the  animals  can  readily  ob- 
tain, &c.     In  point  of  fact,  too,  the  size  is  quite  an  inferior  matter. 
The  grand  object  that  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the  pru- 
dent agriculturist  is,  the  obtaining  of  the  greatest  possible  return 
for  his  outlay  ;  and  he  will  prefer  that  kind  of  stock,  and  that  breed 
of  any  kind,  which  will  pay   him  best  for  the  food  consumed.     The 
value  to  which  an  animal  may  be  ultimately  brought  is  a  subordinate 
consideration ;  the  profits  of  breeding,  as  of  every  thing  else,  being 
determined,  not  by  the  absolute  price  of  the  produce,  but  by  its  price 
as  compared  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  it  to  market.     It 
is  only  where  food  is  abundant  in  quantity,  and  may  be  procured 
without  much  fatigue,  that  large  animals,  if  of  a  good  breed,  may  be 
safely  preferred  to  those  of  a  more  moderate  size.     A  notion  has  been 
pretty  prevalent,  that,  in  breeding,  the  larger  males  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred :  but  this  is  believed  by  the  best  judges  to  have  been  productive 
of  much  mischief.     The  principal  improvement  in  the  breed  of  race 
and  saddle  horses  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
Barbary  and  Arabian  stallions,  of  a  comparatively  small  size  ;  and  in 
heavy  draught  horses,  by  the  introduction  of  mares  from  Flanders. 
Mr.  Culley*s  opinion  is,  that  "of  all  animals,  of  whatever  kind,  those 
which  have  the  smallest^  cleanest,  and  finest  hones  are  in  general  the 
best  proportioned,  and  covered  with  the  best  and  finest-grained  meat. 
I  believe  they  are  also  the  hardiest,  and  healthiest,  and  most  inclinable 
to  feed ;  able  to  bear  the  most  fatigue  while  living,  and  worth  the 
most  per  lb.  when  dead."  —  ( OhservationSy  p.  222.)     It  is  certain 
that  animals,  whether  originally  too  large  or  too  small,  will  gradually 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  size  best  adapted  for  their  pastures ; 
i)ut  while  the  larger  animal  becomes  unhealthy  and  degenerates   in 
its  form  and  valuable  properties,  the  smaller  animal  increases  in  size 
and  improves  in  every  respect. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  dififer  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  A  breed  of 
cattle  equally  well  adapted  to  the  butcher,  the  dairy-maid,  and  the 
plough  or  cart,  is  a  desideratum  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  would  seem, 
too,  that  very  fine  wool  cannot  be  obtained  from  sheep  that  are  well 
formed  and  fat.  The  farmer  must  select  his  stock  according  to  the 
objects  he  has  in  view ;  breeding  only  from  the  best  animals,  and  care- 
fully checking  any  tendency  to  defect,  which,  if  it  exist,  though  but  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  in  both  parents,  will  in  general  preponderate  in 
their  produce.  —  {lAmdorCs  Encyclop<Bdia  of  AgricuUwre,  §§  2020 — 
2065.) 

Number  of  Head  of  Cattle  in  Great  Britain,  —  It  would,  on  many 
accounts,  be  very  desirable  to  have  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number 
and  value  of  the  stock  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  pro- 
portion annually  killed  and  made  use  of;  but,  owing  to  the  little 
attention  that  has  been  paid  to  such  subjects  in  this  country,  there  are 
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no  means  of  arriving  at  any  conclusions  that  can  be  depended  upon. 
The  following  details  may  not,  however,  be  unacceptable. 

Arthur  Young  has  given,  both  in  his  Eastern  and  Northern  TourSy 
estimates  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  different  descriptions  of  stock 
in  England.  They  differ  widely  in  their  results ;  but,  without  at- 
tempting to  explain  these,  Mr.  Young  gives,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  Political  Arithmetic  (p.  28.),  an  estimate  of  the  stock  of  England 
in  1779,  being  the  average  of  those  in  the  Tours.  This  is,  most 
probably,  nearer  the  truth  than  either  of  the  separate  estimates  on 
which  it  is  bottomed ;  though  even  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  very 
rude  approximation :  — 

Cows         -  -  -     1,039,754 

Fatting  beasts       -  -        758,425 

Young  cattle         -  -     1,571,308 


Total  -  3,369,487 

In  the  same  estimate  Mr.  Young  sets  down  the  number  of  "  draught 
cattle,"  including  not  only  the  horses,  but  also  the  oxen,  employed 
in  husbandry',  at  927,610.  We  have  no  means  of  accurately  sepa- 
rating between  horses  and  oxen ;  but,  probably,  as  more  oxen  were 
then  employed  in  husbandry  than  at  present,  we  may  estimate  the 
latter  at  150,000 ;  so  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  total  stock  of  cattle 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  1779,  would  be  3,519,487. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  tillage,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  beef,  and  the  extension  of  the 
turnip  culture,  that  the  stock  of  cattle  in  the  countiy  has  been  ma- 
terially increased  in  number  as  well  as  weight  since  1779.  Different 
opinions  have  been  pronounced  as  to  this  increase ;  but,  taking  it  at 
600,000,  and  adding  to  the  numbers  for  England  and  Wales  1,100,000 
for  the  cattle  of  Scotland  (  General  Report  of  Scotland^  iii.  Addenda, 
p.  6.),  we  shall  have  about  5,220,000  as  the  total  head  of  cattle  of  all  sorts 
in  Great  Britain.  The  common  estimate  is,  that  about  2i  fourth  part 
of  the  entire  stock  is  annually  slaughtered ;  which,  adopting  the  fore- 
going statement,  gives  1,305,000  head  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom ; 
a  result  which  all  we  have  heard  inclines  us  to  think  is  pretty  near 
the  mark. 

There  are  no  accounts  as  to  the  number  of  Irish  cattle  on  which 
any  dependence  can  be  placed.  There  is  a  large  export  of  cattle  and 
beef  from  Ireland  to  this  country ;  but  the  home  consumption  is  com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

Dairy,  —  The  business  of  the  dairy  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  with  much  success,  in  England  ;  and  it  is  also  prosecuted  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  principal  products 
are  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Milk  is  only  raised  for  direct  sale  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large 
towns,  where  it  forms  a  very  important  article.  Mr.  Iniddleton 
estimates  (^Survey  of  Middlesex^  2d  ed.  p.  419.)  that,  in  1806,  no 
fewer  than  8,500  milch  cows  were  kept  for  the  supply  of  London 
and  its  environs  with  milk  and  cream ;  and  he  estimates  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  obtained  from  each  cow  at  nine  quarts  a  day,  or 
3,285  quarts  a  year;   leaving,   every  deduction   being   taken  into 
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account,  3,200  quarts  for  marketable  produce.  But  Mr.  Youatt,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  cattle,  their  breeds,  &c.,  estimates  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  at  present  kept  in  London  and  its  environs  at  12,000; 
affording,  on  Mr.  Middleton*s  hypothesis,  an  annual  supply  of 
38,400,000  quarts  of  milk.  Now,  as  milk  is  sold  by  the  retailers  at 
from  3d.  to  M»  a  quart,  after  the  cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  as 
the  cream  is  usually  sold  at  from  2s,  6d,  to  Ss.  a  quart,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  good  deal  of  water  is  intermixed  with  the 
milk,  we  should  hardly  be  warranted  in  estimating  that  the  milk,  as 
obtained  from  the  cow,  is  sold  at  less  than  5d,  a  quart,  which  gives 
800,000/.  as  the  total  price  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the  city  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  In  most  other  places,  milk  is  a  good  deal 
cheaper ;  but  as  it  is,  in  consequence,  more  liberally  consumed,  the 
great  expenditure  on  this  article,  which,  to  a  cursory  observer,  might 
seem  of  little  importance,  will  be  obvious. 

Sutter  is  very  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain.  That  produced 
in  Epping  Forest  and  Cambridgeshire  is  in  the  highest  repute  in 
London.  The  cows  which  produce  the  former  feed  during  summer 
in  the  shrubby  pastures  of  the  Forest,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  numerous  wild  plants  which  abound  in  it  are  supposed  to  im- 
prove the  flavour  of  the  butter.  It  is  brought  to  market  in  rolls, 
from  1  to  2  feet  long,  weighing  a  pound  each.  The  Cambridgeshire 
butter  is  produced  from  cows  that  feed  one  part  of  the  year  on 
chalky  uplands,  and  the  other  on  rich  meadows  or  fens :  it  is  made 
up  into  long  rolls  like  the  Epping  butter,  and  is  generally  salted  or 
cured  before  being  brought  to  market.  The  London  dealers,  having 
washed  it,  and  wrought  the  salt  out  of  it,  frequently  sell  it  for 
Epping  butter. 

The  butter  of  Suflfolk  and  Yorkshire  is  often  sold  for  that  of 
Cambridge,  to  which  it  is  little  inferior.  Mr.  Youatt  says,  that 
25,000  cwt.  (1,250  tons)  are  annually  sent  from  the  former  to 
London.  Somerset  butter  is  thought  to  equal  that  of  Epping :  it  is 
brought  to  market  in  dishes,  containing  half  a  pound  each ;  out  of 
which  it  is  taken,  washed,  and  put  into  different  forms  by  the  dealers 
of  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  butter  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire 
is  very  good ;  it  is  made  up  in  half-pound  packs  or  prints,  packed 
up  in  square  baskets,  and  sent  to  the  London  market  by  waggon. 
The  butter  of  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the 
moors,  commons,  and  heaths  of  England,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
when  it  is  properly  managed;  and,  though  not  equal  in  quantity,  it  is 
confessedly  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  richest  meadows.  — 
(^Loudon  s  JSfun/,  of  Agriculture,) 

Considerable  quantities  are  made  in  Ireland,  and  it  forms  a  pro- 
minent article  in  the  exports  of  that  country  :  generally  it  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Britain  ;  but  this  is  a  consequence  rather  of  the 
want  of  attention  and  cleanliness  than  of  any  inferiority  in  the  milk. 
Some  of  the  best  Irish  butter  brought  to  London,  after  being 
washed  and  repacked,  is  sold  as  Dorset  and  Cambridge  butter. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  butter  in  Great  Britain  is 
very  great.  The  consumption  in  the  metropolis  may,  it  is  believed, 
be  averaged  at  about  6  ounces  per  week  for  each  individual,   being 
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at  the  rate  of  19^  or  (in  round  numbers)  20  lbs.  a  year ;  and,  sup- 
posing the  population  to  amount  to  1,450,000,  the  total  annual 
consumption  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  29,000,000  lbs.,  or 
12,946  tons ;  but  to  this  may  be  added  3,000  tons  for  the  butter 
required  for  victualling  ships,  and  other  purposes ;  making  the  total 
consumption,  in  round  numbers,  16,000  tons,  or  35,840,000  Ibs.y 
which,  at  lOd.  per  pound,  would  be  worth  1,410,000/1 

The  produce,  per  cow,  of  the  butter  dairies  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Marshall  at  168  lbs.  a  year ;  so  that,  supposing  we  are  nearly 
right  in  the  above  estimates,  about  213,000  cows  will  be  required  to 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  butter  for  the  London  market. 

Cheese.  —  England  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  its  cheese.  Cheshire  and  Gloucester  are,  in  this 
respect,  two  of  its  most  famous  counties.  It  is  calculated  that  in  the 
former  92,000  cows  are  kept  for  dairy  purposes,  and  that  they  yield, 
at  an  average,  2^  cwt.  of  cheese,  making  the  total  annual  produce  of 
the  county  11,500  tons.  —  (^Hollands  Survey  of  Cheshire^  p.  252.) 
We,  however,  have  been  assured  that  this  estimate  b  too  low,  and 
that  the  average  yield  per  cow  is  above  3  cwt,  making  the  total  pro- 
duce more  than  13,800  tons.  At  6d.  per  lb.>  this  quantity  would  be 
worth  772,800/.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Gloucester  cheese  — 
double  and  single ;  the  first  is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream,  and 
the  latter  of  the  milk  deprived  of  half  the  cream.  The  cheeses  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  20  to  70  and  even  SO'lbs. ;  running  generally 
from  50  to  60  lbs.  A  great  deal  of  cheese  is  also  made  in  that  part 
of  Salop  which  borders  upon  Cheshire,  and  in  North  Wilts.  The 
former  goes  under  the  name  of  Cheshire  cheese :  the  latter  was,  till 
lately,  called  Gloucester  cheese  ;  now  it  receives  its  appellation  from 
the  county  where  it  is  made.  A  strong  cheese,  somewhat  resembling 
Parmesan,  is  made  at  Chedder  in  Somerset.  The  richest  and  best  of 
all  the  English  cheeses,  Stilton,  is  principally  made  in  Leicestershire,  in 
the  country  round  Melton  Mowbray.  It  is  not  reckoned  sufficiently 
mellow  for  cutting  until  2  years  old;  and  is  not  saleable  unless 
decayed,  blue,  and  moist.  It  is  said  that,  including  all  sorts,  more 
than  1,500  tons  of  cheese  are  annually  made  in  Leicestershire ;  and 
that  5,000  tons  are  annually  sent  down  the  Trent  from  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  — (^^^  antiy  p.  189.)  A  rich  cheese  is  made 
at  Leigh  in  Lancashire.  The  other  cheeses  made  in  England  which 
have  acquired  a  peculiar  name,  either  from  the  quantity  made  or 
from  the  quality,  are  the  Derbyshire,  Cottenham,  and  Southam 
cheeses.  The  last  two  are  new  milk  cheeses,  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
flavour:  the  places  where  they  are  made  are  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  cream  cheeses  of  Bath  and  York  have  been  much  commended. 
Warwickshire,  and  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  are  also  remarkable  for 
cheese  ;  the  former  for  the  quantity  made,  very  large  supplies  being 
sent  from  it  to  London  and  Birmingham.  Banbury  cheese  is  distin- 
guished for  its  richness. 

Scotland  is  not  particularly  celebrated  for  its  cheese :  the  best  is 
called  Dunlop,  from  a  parish  of  that  name  in  the  district  of  Cunning- 
ham, in  Ayrshire,  where  it  was  originally  manufactured.  —  (See  an&y 
p.  289.)    Dunlop  cheeses  generally  weigh  from  20  to  60  lbs.  each ; 
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and  are  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  of  Derbyshire,  except  that 
they  are  larger.  Dunlop  cheeses  are  now  made  in  many  other 
districts;  and  the  dairy  system  has  extended  considerably  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland. 

According  to  Mr.  Marshall,  the  average  yearly  produce  of  cheese, 
from  the  milk  of  a  cow  in  England,  is  from  3  to  4  cwt.,  or  more  than 
double  the  weight  of  the  butter. 

Sheep, 

Of  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  sheep 
are,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  horses  and  cattle,  by  far  the 
most  important.  They  can  be  reared  in  situations  and  upon  soils 
where  other  animals  would  not  live.  They  afford  a  large  supply  of 
food,  and  one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clothing.  Wool  has  long 
been  a  staple  commodity  of  this  country,  and  its  manufacture  em- 
ploys an  immense  number  of  people.  <<The  skin,  dressed,  forms 
different  parts  of  our  apparel ;  and  is  used  for  covers  of  books.  The 
entrails,  properly  prepared  and  twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  various 
musical  instruments.  The  bones  calcined  (like  other  bones  in  general) 
form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker  than 
that  of  cows,  and,  consequently,  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter 
and  cheese  ;  and  in  some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce 
the  cheese  without  a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey. 
The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure ;  insomuch  that  the  folding 
of  sheep  is  become  too  useful  a  branch  of  husbandry  for  the  farmer 
to  neglect  To  conclude :  whether  we  consider  the  advantages  that 
result  from  this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or  to  these 
kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  with  Columella,  consider  this,  in  one 
sense,  as  the  first  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  Postmajores  quadru^ 
pedes  ovilli  pecoHs  secunda  ratio  est ;  qu4B  prima  sit  si  ad  uHlitatiM 
magnitudinem  referas.  Nam  id  prtBcipue  contra  frigoris  vioientiatn 
protegit,  corporihusque  nostris  Iweraliora  preebet  vektmina ;  et  etiam 
elegantium  mensas  jucundis  et  numeroris  dapibus  exomcU*"  —  (De  Re 
JRusticOf  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.)  And,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Pennant  has 
here  so  forcibly  stated,  sheep  are  particularly  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  agriculturist,  both  from  the  influence  of  improvements  on  the 
breed,  and  from  their  generally  affording  larger  profits  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

Breeds.  —  In  Great  Britain  sheep  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
great  classes  —  those  which  produce  long  or  combing  wool,  and  those 
which  produce  short  wool.  They  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the 
presence  and  absence  of  horns,  and  by  other  criteria. 

L/ong-woolled  Breeds.  —  The  principal  varieties  of  this  species  are 
the  TeeswateTy  the  Lincoln,  the  Dishiey  or  New  LeicesterSy  and  the 
Romney  Marsh  breeds.  These  have  no  horns.  The  mutton  of  the 
first  two  and  of  the  last  is  comparatively  coarse  grained,  and  large, 
weighing  from  25  to  30  lbs.,  or  upwards,  a  quarter ;  the  wool  is  from 
8  to  18  inches  long ;  they  are  fattened  only  on  the  very  richest  land, 
such  as  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Romney 
Marsh,  &c     The  Dishiey  breed  owes  its  celebrity  and  its  name  to 
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the  exertions  for  its  improvement  made  by  the  famous  breeder, 
Mr.  Robert  Bakewell.  The  length  of  the  wool  varies  from  6  to  14 
inches  ;  the  weight  of  the  quarter,  of  2  year  old  wethers,  varies  fVom 
20  to  SO  lbs.  This  breed  is  peculiar,  not  only  for  its  mutton  being 
fat,  but  for  the  fineness  of  its  grain  and  superior  flavour;  qualities  in 
which  it  excels  all  other  long-woolled  sheep. 

Short'Woolled  Breeds,  —  Of  these  there  are  an  immense  variety. 
Those  most  extensively  reared  in  Great  Britain  are  the  South  DownSf 
the  CheviotSy  the  black-faced  or  heath  breed,  and  the  dun-faced  or 
mountain  breed.  But  there  are  a  variety  of  other  breeds,  which  are 
objects  of  great  attention  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  such  as 
the  Dorset,  the  Hereford,  the  Wiltshire,  the  Norfolk,  &c.  The  fleece 
of  the  South  Downs  is  short  and  fine,  weighing  from  2^  to  3  lbs. ; 
mutton  fine  in  grain,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour ;  weight  of  2  year 
old  wethers  about  18  lbs.  a  quarter.  The  South  Downs  were  first 
cultivated  with  success  in  that  part  of  Sussex  whence  they  derive 
their  name ;  but  they  are  now  widely  difiused  over  all  the  dry  chalky 
soils  in  the  south.  The  wool  of  the  pure  Hereford  breed  is  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  Wiltshire  variety  is  the  heaviest  of  the  short- 
woolled  English  breeds.  The  fleece  of  the  Cheviots  is  of  a  medium 
degree  of  length  and  fineness,  and  weighs  about  S  lbs ;  mutton  good ; 
weight  from  12  to  18  lbs.  a  quarter.  Within  the  last  30  years,  the 
Cheviots  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land ;  where,  though  not  so  hardy  as  the  black  or  dun-faced  breeds, 
they  are  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  and  have  been  a  most 
valuable  improvement.  They  have  now  nearly  superseded  the  black- 
faced  breed  in  some  of  the  principal  pastoral  districts  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Black-faced  sheep  are  smaller  than  any  of  those  previously 
mentioned  ;  their  weight  varies  from  10  to  16  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  they 
carry  from  3  to  4  lbs.  of  long,  coarse,  shaggy  wool.  They  are  seldom 
fed  till  they  be  3,  4,  or  5  years  old,  when  they  fatten  well,  and  furnish 
the  best  and  highest  flavoured  mutton.  They  are  hardy  ;  are  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  mountainous  districts  of  England  and  Scot* 
land  ;  and,  were  their  fleece  better,  would  be  the  best  of  our  upland 
breeds.  The  dun-faced  breed,  said  to  have  been  imported  into 
Scotland  from  Denmark  or  Norway  at  a  very  early  period^  still  exists 
in  most  of  the  counties  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  though  only  in 
very  small  flocks.  Of  this  ancient  race  there  are  now  several  varieties, 
produced  by  peculiarities  of  situation  and  different  modes  of  manage- 
ment, and  by  occasional  intermixture  with  other  breeds.  The  sheep 
of  the  Shetland  Isles  and  of  the  Hebrides  belong  to  this  variety ;  the 
last  is  the  smallest  animal  of  its  kind,  weighing  only  from  4  to  5  lbs. 
a  quarter. 

The  Merino,  or  Spanish,  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  into  this 
country  towards  the  close  of  last  century.  Its  fleece,  which  consists 
of  remarkably  fine  white  short  wool,  weighs  from  about  2^  to  about 
3  J  lbs. ;  the  quarter  of  a  2  year  old  wether  weighs  from  14  to  16  lbs. 
George  III.  was  an  especial  patron  of  this  breed,  which  was  for  several 
years  a  very  great  favourite.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
though  the  fleece  does  not  much  degenerate  here,  the  carcase,  which 
is  naturally  ill  formed,  and  afibrds  comparatively  little  weight  of 
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mutton,  does  not  improve ;  and  as  the  fanner,  in  the  Idnd  of  sheep 
which  he  Iceepa,  roust  look  to  the  butcher  market  as  well  as  to  that  for 
wool,  he  has  found  it  for  his  intereat  to  return  to  the  native  breeds  of 
hia  own  countiy,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish.  The  latter  have,  how- 
ever, been  of  considerable  service  to  the  flocks  of  England,  having 
been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  South  Down,  Hereford,  &c 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  compendious  view  of  the  more 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  principal  breeds  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain !  — 
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When  sheep  are  kept  on  mountainous  districts,  as  in  Wales  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  chief  object  in  view  is  to  breed  them : 
when  they  are  kept  on  grazing  grounds,  or  on  arable  pastures, 
the  principal  object  is  to  prepare  them  for  the  butcher.  In  some 
parts  of  England  thev  are  kept  on  tillage  farms,  not  only  that 
they  may  be  fattened,  but  that  they  may  manure  the  fallows  by 
being  folded  upon  them  during  their  hours  of  rest.  This  practice  has, 
however,  been  reprobated  by  Arthur  Young  and  BakeweU,  and  gene- 
rally by  the  best  farmers.  Mr.  Loudon  says,  that  the  only  sort  of 
folding  ever  adopted  by  the  best  breeders  is  on  turnips,  clover,  tar«a, 
and  other  rich  food,  where  the  sheep  feed  at  their  ease,  and  manure 
the  land  at  the  same  time. 

The  practice  of  folding  on  fallows  has  been  very  little  followed  in 
Scotland. 

Number  q/"  Ske^  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  It  is  not 
possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate,  either  of  the  number  of  sheep 
or  of  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced.  With  the  exceplion  of 
Mr.  Luccock's,  most  of  the  statements  put  forth,  with  respect  to  both 
these  poinU,  seem  very  much  exaggerated.  But  Mr.  L.'s  estimate, 
which  is  considerably  under  any  that  had  previously  appeared,  was 
drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  is  supposed  to  approach  nearer  to 
accuracy. 
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According  to  Mr.  Luccock,  the  ^'-'^ 

Number  of  long-woolled  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  >     \jgo  ana 

in  ISOOwas J      *,153,30» 

Of  sbort-woolled  ditto  -  ....     14,854,299 

Total  number  shorn  -  .  -     __«^^  19,007,607 

Slaughter  of  short-woolled  sheep  per  annum       -  -    4,221,748 

Carrion  of  ditto  -  ...  -       211,087 

Slaughter  of  long-woolled  ditto  -  ...     1,180,413         >;, 

Carrion  of  ditto  -  -  -  -  59,020    j 

Slaughter  of  lambs  .....     1,400,560 

Carrion  of  ditto      .---..     70,028 


7,140,856 


Total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs    -  26,148,463 


In  some  parts  of  England  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  sheep  since  1800  ;  but  in  others  there  has  been  a  decrease.  But 
we  have  been  assured  by  competent  judges  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
number  has  not  sensibly  varied  in  the  interval. 

In  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (vol.  iii.  Append,  p.  6.),  the 
number  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  2,850,000 ;  and,  allowing  for  the 
increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1814,  they  may  now  be  estimated 
at  about  3,500,000.  Hence  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  39,648,000.  It  b  not  supposed  that  there  are  2,000,000 
of  sheep  in  Ireland. 

Quantity  of  Wool  produced  anntudly  in  England.  —  According  to 
the  estimate  in  Mr.  Luccock*s  Treatise  on  English  Wool,  the  produce 
of  all  sorts  of  wool  in^England,  in  1800,  was  384,000  packs  of  240  lbs. 
a  pack.  But  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  very  intelligent  and  extensive  wool- 
stapler  at  Leeds,  has  shown  that,  supposing  Mr.  Luccock*s  estimate 
of  the  number  of  sheep  to  be  correct,  the  quantity  of  wool  now  pro- 
duced cannot,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece,  be  estimated 
at  less  than  463,169  packs  ;  being  an  increase  of  20  percent  It  is, 
therefore,  clear,  seeing  the  high  price  to  which  wool  has  recently  at- 
tained, that,  taking  into  account  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece  as 
well  as  of  the  carcass,  sheep  must  produce  more  at  present  to  the 
farmer  than  at  any  former  period.  Taking  Scotland  and  Ireland 
into  account,  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool  in  the  British  empire 
may  be  estimated  at  about  520,000  packs.* 

beterioration  of  British  Wool.  —  It  appears  to  be  suflBiciently 
established,  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828, 
and  other  authorities,  that  a  considerable  deterioration  has  taken 
place  in  the  quality  of  British  wool,  particularly  during  the  last  SO 
years.  The  great  object  of  the  agriculturist  has  been  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  carcass  and  the  quantity  of  the  wool ;  and  it  seems 
very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  accomplish  this  without  in- 
juring the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Mr.  Culley  says,  that  the  Hereford- 
shire sheep,  that  produce  the  finest  wool,  are  kept  lean,  and  yield  H  lb. 
each :  he  adds,  <<  if  they  be  better  kept,  they  grow  large  and  produce 
more  wool,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.''  This  would  seem  to  be  universally 

*  See  article  Wool  in  M*CuUoch*9  Commercial  Dictionary.  The  nmnber  of 
sheep  and  of  packs  of  wool,  in  our  notices  of  the  different  English  counties^  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Hubbard's  tables. 
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true.  The  great  extension  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  and  the  general 
introduction  of  a  larger  breed  of  sheep,  appear,  in  every  instance,  to 
have  lessened  the  value  of  the  fleece.  Spealung  of  the  Norfolk  fleeces, 
Mr.  Fison,  a  wool  sorter,  says,  that  25  years  ago  the  weight  was  241bs. 
per  fleece,  and  that  now  it  is  3  or  3^  lbs.  —  {Report^  p.  356.)  But, 
according  to  a  table  furnished  by  the  same  gentleman,  containing  the 
results  of  his  experience,  it  appears  that,  of  15  tods  or  420  lbs.  of  cloth- 
ing wool  grown  in  Norfolk  in  1790, 200  lbs.  were  prime ;  while,  in  1828, 
the  same  quantity  of  Norfolk  wool  only  yielded  14  lbs.  prime.  —  (/?e- 
porty  p.  207.)  The  statements  of  other  witnesses  are  to  the  same 
eflTect  —  {Report,  pp.  383.  640.  and  644.) 

Exportation  of  Wool,  —  From  1660  down  to  1825,  the  exportation 
of  British  wool  was  prohibited  under  very  severe  penalties.  The 
motives  for  this  were  of  a  mixed  nature.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
would  materially  promote  what  used  to  be  the  principal  manufacture 
of  the  country,  by  insuring  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  the  raw 
material :  and  it  was  farther  supposed,  that  no  long  wool,  or  wool  ^t 
for  being  made  into  worsteds,  was  produced  in  any  other  country ;  so 
that,  if  we  prevented  its  exportation,  foreigners  would  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  us  for  the  finished  articles.  None  of  these  suppositions  seems 
to  have  been  very  well  founded.  The  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  short  wool,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  it,  must  have  lessened  its 
growth  ;  and  if  it  really  was  advantageous  to  the  manufacturers,  by 
furnishing  them  with  a  cheaper  article,  it  must  have  been  in  an  equal 
degree  injurious  to  the  farmers :  neither  is  there  any  evidence  to 
show  that  the  foreigner  ever  felt  any  material  inconvenience  from  the 
prohibition  of  British  long  wools^  which,  indeed,  were  smuggled 
abroad  in  considerable  quantities,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent^it ;  and,  though  such  inconvenience  had  formerly  been  felt, 
the  improvements  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  machinery,  by 
enabling  wool  of  only  3  inches  in  the  staple  to  be  substituted,  in  the 
manufacture  of  worsteds,  for  long  wool  of  6  or  8  inches  staple,  put  an 
end  to  every  argument  by  which  its  prohibition  could  be  excused.  At 
length,  in  1825,  this  unjust  and  oppressive  restriction  was  abolished  ; 
and  British  wool  of  all  sorts  may  now  be  freely  exported  on  payment 
of  the  trifling  duty  of  1^.  a  cwt.  Foreign  wool  has  been  at  all  times 
admissible  into  our  ports,  sometimes  free,  and  sometimes  on  paying  a 
duty. 

Mules  and  Asses,  especially  the  former,  are  not  very  abundant  in 
England ;  and  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  used  in  husbandry.  Asses  are 
employed  in  drawing  small  carts,  and  in  carrying  burdens,  by  poor 
people,  particularly  those  who  live  near  commons,  the  barrenest  of 
which  will  keep  an  ass. 

Hogsy  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance. They  aflbrd  a  valuable  and  desirable  species  of  food ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  subsist  principally  upon  oflal  and  other  refuse, 
that,  but  for  them,  would  be  utterly  lost.  There  is  an  immense 
variety  of  breeds ;  but  the  best  are  those  which  are  short-legged,  broad 
in  the  back,  small-boned,  compact,  and  easily  fattened :  their  ears  are 
sometimes  pendulous,  and  sometimes  erect  The  Berkshire,  Hamp- 
shire; Gloucester,  and  Hereford  breeds  are  all  of  a  large  size ;  but  the 
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Rudgwick  breed  attains  to,  perhaps^  the  greatest  weight  of  any.  The 
Berkshire  variety  is  hardy  and  vfduable,  and  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  island,  being  the  breed  commonly  fattened  in  distilleries. 
The  Suffolk  is  small,  and  erect-eared ;  it  feeds  well,  and  is  in  great 
esteem. 

Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  are  distinguished  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  hams,  the  goodness  of  which  depends  partly  on  the 
animal,  but  quite  as  much  on  the  mode  of  cure.  The  best  bacon  is 
made  in  Wilts,  Hampshire,  and  Berks.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mavor 
(Survey  of  Berks,  p.  452.),  that  at  Farringdon,  in  the  last-named 
county,  fully  4,000  hogs  are  annually  killed  and  cured.  The  export- 
ation of  bacon  and  hams  is  but  inconsiderable. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  raising  pigs.  In  most  instances,  they  are  viewed  by  farmers 
merely  as  a  subordinate  concern.  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  "  I  never  knew 
them  to  be  profitable,  when  kept  in  any  number  beyond  that  which 
could  subsist  by  picking  up  the  waste  grain  and  acorns ;  for  the 
moment  they  were  put  upon  a  course  of  feeding,  money  was  lost  by 
them." — (Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  354.)  But  with  millers, 
brewers,  distillers,  and  dairymen,  the  case  is  certainly  otherwise; 
they  are  to  them  objects  of  great  importance,  and  return,  for  the  offal 
they  consume,  a  greater  weight  of  meat,  some  say  double,  than  could 
be  obtained  from  cattle. 

We  extract  from  Mr.  Vancouver's  Survey  of  Essex  the  following 
judicious  observations  with  respect  to  the  management  of  hogs:  — 
''There  is  no  animal  in  the  whole  economy  of  good  husbandry  that  re- 
quires more  attention  as  to  breed,  number,  and  supply  of  food,  or  will 
better  requite  the  care  and  trouble  of  the  farmer,  than  a  well  managed 
and   proper  stock  of  hogs.     These  things,   however,   are  too  much 
overlooked,  or  rather  disregarded,  by  farmers  in  general ;  though  all 
are  ready  to  agree  that  an  over-stock   in  other  respects  must  ever 
prove  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer.     Hogs  are  too  frequently 
conceived  to  be  a  trifling  and  unimportant  part  of  the  stock  of  a  farm; 
whereas,  if  their  first  cost  and  the  value  of  their  food  were  duly  con- 
sidered, with  their  improving  value,   it  would  certainly  bear  them  out 
against  some  of  the  more  costly  animals,  and  challenge  more  attention 
and  care  than  are  usually  bestowed  upon  them.     A  due  regard  to 
the  breed  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  farm  may  call  for, 
is  particularly  necessary ;  as  some  breeds  are  much  better  suited  to 
pasture  and  teed  upon  grass  and  herbs  only,  than  others.     The  most 
hardy,  and  best  qualified  to  prog  for  themselves,  are  the  Chinese ;  a 
cross  with  which  breed  upon  almost  any  other  may,  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, be  prudently  recommended.  Let  the  breed  be  what  it  may, 
a  well-proportioned  stock  to  every  farm  will  most  abundantly  requite 
the  care,  and  repay  the  expense  of  the  necessary  food  provided  for 
them.     A  few  acres  of  clover  would  be  well  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
hogs  in  summer ;  but  in  the  stye  it  would  be  well  to  restrain  them  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  and  to  lodge  them  clean  and  dry,  notwith- 
standing the  wilful  neglect  and  too  prevailing  opinion  to  the  contrary ; 
for  cleanliness  is  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  health  and 
well  doing  as  to  that  of  any  other  animal." 
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Scotch  Hogs.  —  The  best  varieties  of  the  English  breed  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland ;  but  the  native  breeds,  which  are  still  in 
many  places  the  most  numerous,  are  very  unprofitable  animals.  They 
are  of  a  white  colour ;  have  light  narrow  carcasses,  with  bristles  stand- 
ing up  from  nose  to  tail,  long  legs,  and  are  very  slow  feeders,  even  at 
an  advanced  age.  In  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  the  breed  supposed 
by  Dr.  Walker  to  be  the  aboriginal  is  of  "  the  smallest  size,  neither 
white  nor  yellow,  but  of  a  uniform  grey  colour,  and  shaggy,  with  long 
hair  and  bristles.  They  graze  on  the  hills  like  sheep ;  their  sole  food  is 
herbage  and  roots,  and  on  these  they  live  the  whole  year  round,  with- 
out shelter,  and  without  receiving  any  other  sustenance.  In  autumn, 
when  they  are  in  the  best  order,  their  meat  is  excellent,  and  without 
any  artificial  feeding ;  but  when  driven  to  the  low  countiy  they  fatten 
readily,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  bulk.*'  —  (  Wdiker*8  Hmridesy  voL  iL 
p.  17.) 

Of  the  Scotch  counties,  Dumfries  and  Galloway  are  pre-eminent  for 
the  excellence  of  their  hams  and  bacon,  which  rival  those  of  York 
and  Wilts.  Dumfries  is  one  of  the  greatest  pork  markets  in  the 
empire. 

GotUs  are  reared  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.  Those  bred  in  the  former  are  the  largest,  and  their 
skins  the  most  valuable.  The  Cashmere-shawl  goat  has  been  suc- 
cessfully bred  in  Essex  ;  but,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  our  climate 
as  compared  with  its  native  country,  its  wool  must  degenerate. 

Deer  are  kept  only  in  the  parks  of  opulent  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
as  an  article  of  luxury.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  they  are  of  no 
importance. 

Rabbits  are,  for  the  most  part,  kept  on  sandy  waste  soils  unfit  for 
other  purposes.  Their  haunts  are  called  warrens,  and  are  most  nu- 
merous in  Norfolk  and  Cambridge.  They  sometimes  extend  to  2,000 
and  3,000  acres.  The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  from  3  and  4> 
to  8  and  10  couple  an  acre,  yielding  a  profit  of  from  5s.  to  I  Of.,  and 
sometimes  even  as  much  as  15^.,  an  acre.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
growth  of  rabbits  seems  to  be  wasteful  and  pernicious,  unless  when 
they  can  be  confined  to  a  sandy  soil  applicable  to  no  other  purpose. 

Poultry  are  objects  of  very  considerable  importance,  directly  and 
indirectly,  on  account  of  their  eggs  and  feathers.  Turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks  are  reared  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  but  common  fowls  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  Dorking  cock  and  hen,  so  called  from  the  town  in  Surrey  of  that 
name,  are  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  common  fowls  ;  and 
are  readily  distinguished  from  other  varieties,  by  having  5  toes  to  each 
foot.  North  Chappel  and  Kensford,  in  Sussex,  are  famous  for  their 
poultry.  Perhaps,  however,  Oakingham  in  Berks  is,  in  this  respect, 
the  most  celebrated.  The  fowls  are  sold,  fattened,  to  the  London 
dealers,  and  as  much  as  150/.  has  been  paid  for  them  in  a  single  market 
day.  —  (Mavor's  Berks^  p.  462.)  The  trade  in  eggs  between  the 
country  and  the  towns  is  of  very  considerable  importance.  Exclusive 
of  immense  importations  of  foreign  eggs,  London  draws  large  sup- 
plies from  the  adjoining  counties.  The  value  of  the  eggs  exported 
from  Berwick  only,  to  the  London  market,  previously  to  the  peace 
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of  1815,  has  been  said  to  amount  to  30,000/.  a  year ;  though  this 
is  probably  an  exaggeration.  —  (Penny  Cyclop€Bdiay  art  Berwick.) 
But  this  export  has  idmost  entirely  ceased  ;  French  ^gs  being  (not- 
withstanding the  duty  of  \d.  per  dozen)  cheaper  than  those  usuaUy 
brought  from  the  more  distant  countries.  In  1796,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  peasantry  of  Mid-Lothian  drew  about  8,000/.  a  year 
for  poultry  and  eggs ;  though,  speaking  generally,  Scotch  poultry 
of  all  descriptions  are  very  inferior  to  Englbh.  There  are  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  ducks  kept  in  Britain ;  but  the  most  common 
are  the  white  or  English  breed,  and  the  brown  or  speckled.  Per- 
haps as  many  of  these  birds  are  kept  in  Bucks  as  in  any  other 
county  ^  they  are  of  an  early  sort,  and  are  bred  by  poor  people  for 
the  London  market.  Ducks,  from  their  feeding  chiefly  on  pernicious 
insects  and  refuse,  and  being  very  harmless,  are  probably  the  most 
profitable  species  of  poultry  that  can  be  kept  by  common  farmers. 
Geese  are  bred  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but,  on  a  great  scale, 
principally  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  where,  previously  to  the 
drainage  of  the  fens,  there  were  frequently  as  many  as  1,000  breeders 
in  a  single  flock ;  but  their  numbers  are  now  much  reduced.  They 
are  plucked  once  a  year  for  their  quills,  and  four  or  five  times  for 
their  feathers.  —  (Ante^  p.  200.)  The  best  geese  are  found  on  the 
borders  of  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk,  and  in  Berks.  Somerset  furnishes 
the  best  goose  feathers  for  beds.  Turkeys,  though  a  tender  bird, 
are  reared  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  especiaUy  in  Norfolk  and 
Sufiblk.  (See  a;t/^,  p.  204.)  They  are  also,  which  seems  singular, 
common  in  Ireland.  Thb,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  remarks,  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  cabins,  into  which  fowls,  as  well  as  pigs, 
are  always  freely  admitted. 

Pigeons,  —  There  are  great  numbers  of  these  birds  in  England. 
A  dovecot  is  reckoned  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  country  gentle- 
man's residence ;  and  in  many  counties  it  is  customary  for  farmers 
to  keep  a  few  pairs.  They  are  occasionally  reared  in  the  view  of 
supplying  the  market,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  kept  as  articles 
of  luxury.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  destroy  great  quantities  of 
grain.  There  are  some  rather  curious  calculations  on  this  subject  in 
Vancouver's  Survey  of  Devon.  He  supposes  that  there  are,  in  all, 
20,000  pigeon  houses,  and  1,125,000  pairs  of  dove  house-pigeons  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and  that  they  consume  157,500,000  pints,  or 
4,921,875  Winchester  bushels,  of  grain  a  year  I  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  looseness  in  this  statement ;  it  has  been  said 
by  some  to  be  much  under,  and  by  others  to  be  much  over,  the 
mark.  But,  without  giving  any  opinion  on  this  point,  there  can,  at 
all  events,  be  no  question  that  the  number  of  pigeons  is  very  great, 
and  that  the  destruction  they  carry  on,  when  considered  in  the 
aggregate,  must  be  very  considerable  indeed.  —  (  Vancouver  9  Devon^ 
p.  357.) 

Bees  are  the  only  insects  domesticated  in  Great  Britain.  They 
furnish  two  valuable  products  —  honey  and  wax.  During  the  middle 
ages,  and  down,  indeed,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  imports  of 
sugar  were  but  inconsiderable ;  and  honey  was,  in  consequence,  very 
extensively  used  as  a  sweet     But,  since  the  foundation  of  the  colonies 
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in  the  West  Indies,  the  importance  of  honey  has  veiy  much  declined. 
It  is  still,  however,  in  considerable  demand ;  while  the  consumption 
of  wax  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  But  both  the  produce 
and  profit  of  bees  are  extremely  uncertain.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
they  are  supported  at  almost  no  expense,  require  very  little  care  and 
attention,  and  are  most  interesting  animals,  they  make  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  gardens  of  cottagers  and  farmers. 

Sect.  VII.     Agriculture  of  Ireland. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  covered  with  bogs 
and   mountains ;  but,   notwithstanding  this  deduction,  it  conjtains  a 
great  deal  of  most  excellent  land.     The  luxuriance  of  the  pastures, 
and  the  heavy  crops  of  oats  that  are  every  where  raised,  even  with 
the  most  wretched  cultivation,  attest  its  extraordinary  fertility.    This 
b  the  more  singular,  since,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  soil  is 
generally  thin.     But  this  deficiency  is  balanced,  partly  by  its  prin- 
cipally resting  on  a  calcareous  subsoil,  and  partly  by  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.     *<  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Yoiuig,  speaking  of  extensive 
tracts  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  <*  it  is  the  richest  soil  I  ever  saw, 
and  such  as  is  applicable  to  every  purpose  you  can  wish :  it  will  fiait 
the  largest  bullock,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  equally  well  for  sheep, 
for  tillage,  for  turnips,  for  wheat,  for  beans,  and,  in  a  word,  for  every 
crop  and  circumstance  of  profitable  husbandry."  —  (  Tour  in  Irdand, 
4to  ed.  p.  313.)     The  appearance  of  the  country  is  a  most  deceptive 
criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  soiL     The  fences  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  mounds  of  earth,  full  of  gaps ;  there  is  little  timber ;  and 
the  land  is  often  overgrown  with  thistles,  ragwort,  and  other  noxious 
weeds.     "  You  must  examine,"   says   the   intelligent  observer  just 
quoted,  "  into  the  soil,  before  you  can  believe  that  a  country  which 
has  so  beggarly  an  appearance  can  be  so  rich  and  fertile." — (P.  315.) 
With  a  good  system  of  agriculture,  Ireland  would  certainly  be  about 
the   most  productive   country   in   Europe ;    and  would  more  than 
realise  all  that  the  old  Roman  writers  have  said  of  the  fertility  of 
Sicily.     No  one,  indeed,  who  has  ever  been  in  Ireland,  and  con- 
trasted the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  soil  with  the  poverty  of  the 
occupiers,  their  miserable  implements,  and  modes  of  management, 
can  doubt  that,  were  security  of  property,  and  a  proper  system  of 
holding  and  managing  land,  introduced,  the  produce  of  the  country 
might  be  augmented  to  an  extent  not  easily  imagined  —  perhaps  in  a 
quintuple  proportion  I 

Ireland  is  generally  divided  into  larger  estates  than  England ;  but 
the  farms  or  occupancies  are,  notwithstanding,  at  an  average,  much 
Smaller.  This,  however,  has  not  been  always  the  case.  Previously 
to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  though  there  were  some  very 
small  occupancies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  particularly  in  the 
north,  farms  seem,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  pretty  ex- 
tensive. Since  that  period,  however,  they  have  rapidly  diminished. 
"  Farms,"  says  Mr.  Newenham,  "  appear  to  have  been  diminishing  in 
Ireland  for  many  years  past.  Large  farms  of  from  500  to  1,500  and 
2,000  acres,  once  so  common  in  Ireland,  hold  actually  no  sort  of 
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proportion  to  farms  of  from  10  to  30  or  40  acres.  In  the  county  of 
Down,  Mr.  Dubordieu  says  that  farms  run  from  20  to  40,  50,  and 
in  some  instances  so  far  as  100,  acres.  Such  is  the  case  in  most 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  For  several  years  past  the  landlords  of  that 
country  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  letting  their  lands  in  small 
divisions. 

"  Another  custom  has  become  extremely  prevalent  —  that  of  taking 
considerable  tracts  of  mountain,  bog,  or  other  waste  land,  inclosing, 
improving  them,  and  letting  them  in  small  farms  of  ^m  20  to  SO 
acres.  Besides  this,  the  cottier  system,  or  giving  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  as  an  equivalent  for  wages,  prevails  throughout  most  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  fact,  upwards  oS.  four  fifths  of  the  Irish  people  are  sub- 
sisted chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  land  which  they  occupy."  —  (/n- 
quiry  into  Uie  Progress  of  the  Population  of  Ireland^  p.  270.) 

Every  part  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  work  on  Ireland  abounds  in  similar 
statements.  That  intelligent  agriculturist,  the  late  Mr.  Cur  wen,  visited 
Ireland  in  1813,  and  has,  in  his  Letters^  many  striking  passages  to  the 
same  effect.  *'  In  some  places,"  he  says,  "  there  is  an  inhabitant  for 
every  acre  ;  while  the  cultivation^  of  the  soil,  as  now  practised,  does 
not  afford  employment  for  a  third  part  of  that  population." — (Letters^ 
voL  ii.  p.  38.)  And  he  adds,  that,  owing  to  there  being  none,  or  but 
very  little,  demand  for  the  labour  of  any  part  of  the  country  popu- 
lation in  towns  or  manufactures,  the  practice  of  subdividing  was  still 
on  the  increase ;  and  that  few  occupiers,  however  small  their  own 
possessions,  refused  to  sub-let  portions  to  cottiers.  **  A  farmer,"  says 
Mr.  Townsend,  '*  often  estimates  his  riches  by  the  number  of  his  sons, 
whose  labour  precludes  any  necessity  of  mercenary  aid;  but  this 
lasts  only  for  a  short  time.  They  marry  at  an  early  age;  new 
families  arise;  a  separation  of  interest  takes  place,  and  with  it  a 
partition  of  the  farm.  The  same  system  still  going  on,  future  sub- 
divisions have  to  be  made,  more  or  less  productive  of  jealousy 
and  quarrel."  —  (^Survey  of  Corky  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  Such  is  the 
universal  practice  all  over  the  country.  "  One  great  obstacle  to 
improvement,"  says  Mr.  Hoss,  "  and  which  is  too  general  in  Ireland, 
is  their  notion  of  the  equal  and  unalienable  right  of  all  their  children 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers  property,  whether  land  or  goods. 
This  opinion,  so  just  and  reasonable  in  theory,  but  so  ruinous  and 
absurd  in  practice,  is  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  their  minds,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  it. 
In  spite  of  every  argument,  the  smaller  Irish  occupiers  continue  to 
divide  their  farms  among  their  children,  and  these  divide  on  till 
division  is  no  longer  practicable  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
generations,  the  most  thriving  family  must  necessarily  go  to  ruin."  — 
(Survey  of  Londonderry,^  The  extent  to  which  this  ruinous  practice 
is  carried  is  such  as  sometimes  almost  to  exceed  belief.  Dr.  Kelly, 
late  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  1830  on  the  "  State  of  Ireland,"  that  he  knew  a  farm 
in  his  neighbourhood,  which  was  originally  leased,  on  the  partnership 
system,  to  about  20  families,  and  he  afterwards  recollected  to  have 
seen  60  families  living  on  the  same  farm, — an  augmentation  that  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  increase  of  population. 
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This  splitting  of  the  land  into  minute  portions,  and  the  direct  de- 
pendence of  80  large  a  portion  of  the  people  on  it  for  subsistence, 
form  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  and 
make  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  population  exceedingly 
unfavourable.  We  shall  afterwards  briefly  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  have  produced  a  state  of  things  so  widely  difierent 
from  what  exists  in  Britain  ;  but  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  excess  of  the  purely  agricultural  population,  and  the  minute 
division  of  the  land,  give  its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  features  to 
the  system  of  husbandry  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  occasion  almost  all 
that  is  objectionable  in  it 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed  of  Irish  agriculture,  that  those  who 
carry  it  on  have  very  little  capital,  and  are  remarkably  destitute  of 
both  skill  and  industry.  The  smallness  of  their  farms,  by  rendering 
it  impossible  for  many  of  their  occupiers  to  keep  horses,  and  the 
want  of  any  efficient  demand  for  labour,  has  led  to  the  employment 
of  the  spade  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  European  country. 
Land  being,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  held,  not  in  the  view  of 
making  a  profit  by  it,  but  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  the 
rent  is  enormously  high,  and  those  crops  are  principally  resorted  to 
that  furnish  most  food  on  the  least  space.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
extension  of  the  potato  culture,  which  has  diffused  itself  over  every 
part  of  Ireland,  and  been  at  once  a  powerful  cause  and  a  striking 
consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population.  The  common  order 
of  Irish  occupiers  have  no  correct  idea  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  Com 
usually  follows  com ;  or,  if  the  series  be  interrupted,  it  is  only  to 
make  way  for  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  flax,  so  long  as  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  any  thing  ;  when  it  is  left  to  recover  itself.  The  culture 
of  rye-grass  and  clover  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  and  is  confined 
to  farms  occupied  by  the  gentry  and  better  class  of  occupiers.  Fal- 
lowing is  sometimes  attempted ;  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  ill 
executed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  can  be  an  improvement. 
Three  ploughings  are  usually  given  to  the  land ;  but,  from  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
ground,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  be  thickly  covered  with  weeds. 
Except  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  the  drill  husbandry  cannot  be 
said  to  be  yet  introduced ;  for,  so  long  as  it  is  entirely  neglected  by 
the  mass  of  the  occupiers,  the  fact  of  its  being  carried  on  within  the 
demesnes  of  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  an  exception  to  the  remark.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing, 
a  want  of  industry  is  but  too  apparent.  Few  Irish  occupiers  seem  to 
imagine  that  their  crops  would  be  improved,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the 
land  counteracted,  by  clearing  it  of  weeds.  If  any  efforts  be  made  to 
destroy  them,  it  is  only  when  they  are  found  among  potatoes.  Docks, 
thistles,  and  other  noxious  plants  flourish  in  corn-fields  in  unscathed 
luxuriance.  Nay,  such  is  the  slovenliness  of  the  mass  of  the  oc- 
cupiers, that  even  the  potato,  though  their  whole  dependence  be 
placed  on  it,  is  frequently  injured,  and  sometimes  wholly  lost,  by 
their  allowing  it  to  remain  too  long  in  the  ground  I — (  Wakefieldy  vol.  i. 
p.  583.)  That  a  country  of  the  extent  of  Ireland,  and  so  encumbered 
with  bogs  and  mountains,  should  be  able,  with  such  a  system  of 
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agriculture,  to  support  a  population  of  8,000,000,  and  also  to  export 
large  supplies  of  raw  produce,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  economy  forced  on  the  inhabitants 
by  the  unhappy  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed. 

We  have  already  given,  in  our  notices  of  the  different  Irish  counties,  some 
account  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  their  agriculture.  In  the  following 
statements,  we  have  distributed  the  country  into  demutments,  according  to 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  whose  valuable  work  the  reader 
will  find  a  great  variety  of  details  on  this  as  on  most  other  subjects  relating  to 
the  statistics  of  Ireland. 

I.  Agricultural  Implements  and  Operations,  —  These,  in  Ireland,  are  generally 
of  the  rudest  construction  and  performed  in  the  most  awkward  manner.  The 
plough,  the  spade  or  loy,  the  flail,  the  car,  are  all  clumsy  and  defective. 
The  old  Irish  plough  is  almost  identical  with  the  old  Scotch  plough  still  in 
common  use  m  some  parts  of  the  Highlands.  —  (Ante,  p,3l^)  Like  the 
latter,  it  does  its  work  ill,  and  at  an  immense  expense.  It  is  commonly 
drawn  by  four  or  more  horses,  and  sometimes  by  cattle  and  horses  inter- 
mixed. Exclusive  of  the  ploughman,  it  is  invariably  attended  by  one  or  two 
drivers ;  and  by  a  man  whose  business  is  to  sit  on  the  beam,  and  to  assist 
in  keeping  the  instrument  in  the  ground  I  Luckily,  improved  Scotch  ploughs 
drawn  by  two  horses,  managed  by  the  ploughman,  have  been  introduced, 
either  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  most  districts;  but  the  old  Irish 
plough  is  still  in  general  use  in  many  counties. 

The  wheels  of  the  car  not  unfrequently  consist  of  large,  rounded,  solid 
pieces  of  timber,  resembling  grindstones ;  and  sometimes  it  is  what  is  called 
a  slide  car,  and  has  no  wheels  at  all.  But  wheels  constructed  with  spokes, 
and  carts,  are  gradually  displacing  the  old  wheels  and  cars. 

The  /oy  is  a  long  narrow  spade,  with  room  for  only  one  foot  to  work  on. 
Most  kinds  of  hand  tools  have  bad  handles,  and  they  are  generally  defective 
in  their  construction,  or  kept  in  bad  order.  The  harness,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  is  of  the  most  miserable  description.  It  consists  in  a  far  greater  degree  of 
straw,  than  of  either  hemp  or  leather. 

But  few  thrashing  macnines  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Nor 
need  this  be  wondered  at ;  for  even  bams,  taking  the  term  in  its  Enelish 
and  Continental  sense,  are  quite  unknown  in  many  extensive  distncts  I 
and,  as  already  stated,  thrashing  is  not  unfrequently  performed  on  the 
public  roads,  the  hardness  of  which  makes  them  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
a  barn  floor  I  Most  operations  are,  in  fact,  performed  in  a  way  tnat  excites 
the  astonishment  of  those  acquainted  with  tne  mode  in  which  similar  oper- 
ations are  performed  in  Britain.  Trenching  land  is  very  general ;  it  is  formed 
into  beds,  a  deep  trench  being  dug  between  them,  the  earth  of  which  is 
thrown  up. 

II.  Farm-houses,  Offices,  4rc.  —  Every  thing  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  at 
all  times  sacrificed  to  the  auri  sacra  fames — taking  the  phrase  in  its  most  literal 
and  degrading  sense  —  to  a  desire  to  make  the  greatest  amount  of  money  in 
the  least  space  of  time,  without  caring  much  about  the  means.  In  traveUing 
through  the  country,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  that  not  merely  the  tenants,  but 
also  the  landlords,  have  been  uniformly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they 
had  no  permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  in  it  for  those  ex- 
pensive and  lasting  improvements,  those  outlays  of  capital,  of  which  posterity  is 
to  derive  the  principal  benefit,  that  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  m  En^and 
and  Scotland,  and  which  add  so  prodigiouslyto  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  the 
land,  and  the  comfort  of  its  occupiers.  Excepting  only  that  the  roads  are 
generally  good,  one  might  suppose  nine  tenths  of  the  country  not  only  to  be  occu- 
pied by,  but  to  belong  to,  a  race  of  people  too  poor  to  make  any  outlay,  however 
mdispensable.    The  reason  is,  the  tenant  has  been  oppressed,  and  has  been,  at 
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the  same  time,  left  to  do  ererv  thing  for  himself.  If  he  do  not  construct  or 
repair  houses,  offices,  fences,  drains,  &c.  he  must  want  them,  or  thej  may  go  to 
rum.  "  Nothing  is  ever  built  or  repaired  by  landlords ;  these  expenses^  as  well 
as  those  of  every  other  improvement,  are  lej't  to  the  tenant,  who  genstdly  comes 
into  a  dilapidated  holdmg,  without  capital  enough  to  stock  it,  still  less  to 
build,  to  fence,  or  to  dram."  —  (Survey  of  Kilkenny^  p.  412.)  Hitherto  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  speaking  of  them  in  the  mass,  —  for  there  are  some  ex« 
cepUons,  —  seem  to  have  fixed  their  exclusive  attention  on  their  rentals ;  sup- 
posing that  their  duty  to  their  tenants,  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  lasdnff 
uterests  of  their  estates  and  families,  was  fully  discharged  when  they.^aa 
racked  their  rents  to  the  utmost !  There  are  circumstances,  that  will  afler- 
wards  be  glanced  at,  connected  with  the  history  and  peculiar  situation  of 
Ireland,  which  satisfactorily  explain  this  apparently  anomalous  conduct.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  its  mischievous  influence.  It  has  led  to  a  total 
separation  of  interests  between  landlords  and  tenants;  making  the  former 
be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  unfeeling  collectors  of  an  exorbitant  land-tax, 
than  as  persons  having  a  deep  interest  m  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  in 
the  prosperity  of  its  occupiers.  Proofs  of  what  has  now  been  stated  are  too 
numerous  and  striking  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  most  superficial 
observer.  The  recent  history  of  Ireland  shows  conclusively  that  the  landlords 
have  little  influence  over,  and  possess  neither  the  respect  nor  esteem  of,  their 
tenants;  while  the  culpable  indifference  of  the  former  to  every  thing  that 
most  materially  affected  the  condition  of  their  estates,  is  evinced  by  their 
not  attempting  to  oppose  any  eflectual  obstacle  to  the  endless  subdivision  of 
the  land,  till  the  evil  had  attained  to  a  ruinous  magnitude ;  by  the  want  of  all 
systematic  efforts  to  introduce  and  enforce  a  proper  system  o£  agricultural 
management ;  and  by  their  throwing  on  the  tenants  the  burden  of  supplying 
themselves  with  houses  and  all  other  accommodations. 

"  With  the  exception,*'  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  **  of  those  belonging  to  the 
gentry,  there  is  nothing  in  Ireland  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  farm4untse**  — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  468.)  In  external  appearance  the  houses  of  the  middle  class  would, 
with  a  tew  exceptions,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  and  other 
large  towns,  hardly  rank  with  the  worst  English  cottages ;  while  in  all  that 
respects  cleanliness  and  internal  comfort  mey  are  immeasurably  inferior. 
The  people  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  vilest  habitations,  that 
when  they  get  any  thing  better  they  look  upon  it  in  the  lieht  of  an  incum- 
brance. Mr.  Tigne  observes  of  Kilkenny,  a  county  in  which  there  are  more 
extensive  tillage  farms  than  in  most  others,  that  '*  A  decent  house,  let  to  a 
common  farmer  becomes,  in  a  year,  little  better  than  a  pigstye.  The  houses 
of  rich  farmers  are  generally  far  inferior  to  their  means,  and  are  such  as 
exempt  them  from  window-tax,  and  often  from  hearth-money.  But  the  greatest 
failing  is  in  the  offices :  the  barn  is  generally  a  shed  to  thrash  in,  with  no  floor 
but  the  natural  soil;  the  stable  a  hovel;  a  cow-house  is  often  not  to  be 
found;  no  yard  is  appropriated  to  pigs;  the  com  stands  alone  to  mark  the 
farm ;  a  shed  to  protect  the  implements  of  tillage  was  never  thought  of;  the 
richest  farmers  alwavs  leave  the  plough  and  harrow  in  the  comer  of  the  last 
field  they  tilled ;  such  parts  of  harness  as  may  not  consist  of  gads  or  sugans, 
is  secured  in  the  house ;  and,  with  the  smaller  farmers,  if  the  car  does  not 
stop  some  gap,  called  a  gateway,  it  may  be  a^nst  the  ditch,  or  on  the  dung^ 
hill.  The  offices  are  sometimes  covered  with  potato  stalks,  which  form  a 
very  bad  thatch."  —  (Survey  of  Kilkenny,  p.  412.) 

This,  though  written  several  years  since,  continues  to  be  a  pretty  faithful 
description  of  the  generality  of  farm  buildings  of  Ireland,  even  in  a  county 
where  they  are  believed  to  be  above  the  average  I 

We  have  already  repeatedly  noticed  (see  aniS,  p.  364,  &c,  )  the  habitations 
of  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers.  Tney  do  not,  in  the  peat  majority  of 
instances,  deserve  the  name  of  houses;  but  are  miserable  cabins,  mfenor  eveii 
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to  the  wigwams  of  the  American  Indians.  Part  of  the  turf  employed  in 
building  me  walls  is  almost  always  taken  out  of  the  inside,  so  that  the  floor 
of  the  cabin  is  generally  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the 
outside :  their  floors  are  consequently  always  damp.  They  not  unfrequently 
want  chimneys ;  and  are  almost  always  pervious  to  the  rain.  The  instances 
are  rare  in  which  their  occupiers  possess  any  thing  that  an  Englishman  would 
call  furniture. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Spenser  saw,  and  clearly  pointed 
out,  the  great  injury  the  landlords  of  Ireland  did  themselves  and  the  country 
by  withholding  leases  from  their  tenants,  and  refusing  to  assist  them  in  building 
houses  on  their  farms,  and  in  making  fences,  roads,  &c.  *'  By  such  buildings 
and  inclosures,**  says  he,  **  the  tenant  shall  receive  many  benefits.  First,  by 
the  handsomeness  of  his  house,  he  shall  take  more  comfort  of  his  life,  more 
safe  dwelling,  and  a  delight  to  keep  his  said  house  neat  and  clean ;  which  now 
being,  as  they  commonly  are,  rather  swine-sties  than  houses,  is  the  chiefest 
cause  of  his  so  beastly  manner  of  life  and  savage  condition ;  lyine  and  living 
together  with  his  beasts  in  one  house,  in  one  room,  in  one  bed ;  Uiat  is,  clean 
straw,  or,  rather,  a  foul  dunghill.  And  to  all  those  other  commodities  he 
shall,  in  short  time,  find  a  greater  added ;  that  is,  his  own  wealth  and  riches 
increased,  and  wonderfully  enlarged,  by  keeping  his  cattle  in  inclosures,  where 
they  shall  always  have  fresh  pastures,  that  now  is  all  trampled  and  overrun ; 
warm  covert  that  now  lieth  open  to  all  weather ;  safe  bemg,  that  now  are 
continually  filched  and  stolen." — (See  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  p.  1588. 
of  Speruer*s  Works,  London,  1715.) 

Could  the  task  of  revising  his  book,  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
have  been  performed  by  Spenser  in  that  of  William  IV.,  this  is  not  one  of 
the  paragraphs  that  would  have  required  any  material  alteration.  The 
habitations  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  quite  as  bad,  at  this  moment, 
as  they  were  three  centuries  ago ;  and  are  now,  as  then,  crowded  with  cows 
and  pigs,  as  well  as  men  I 


« 


Ignemque,  laremque. 


**  Et  pecus,  et  dominos  communi  dauderet  umbra.** 

Juvenai,  lib.  ii.  sat.  6. 

It  b  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  inculcate  on  the  reader  the  propriety  of 
bearing  in  mind  that  tne  preceding  remarks  on  the  agriculture,  &c.  of  Ireland 
refer  only  to  its  general  state,  and  that  there  are  very  great  local  discrepancies. 
Particular  estates,  even  in  the  worst  counties,  may  be  pointed  out  that  are 
comparatively  well  farmed;  while  others,  thoueh  situated  in  the  best  districts, 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  none  but  beg^rs.  When  estates  are  let  on  leases, 
terminable  in  reasonable  periods,  their  condition  depends  materially  on  the 
conduct  of  the  landlord.  If  he  set  his  face  strongly  against  subdivision ;  em- 
ploy honest  agents ;  abjure  the  practice,  so  eeneral  in  Ireland,  and  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  landlords,  of  accepting,  or  rather  extorting,  presents  from  the 
tenants  on  the  renewal  of  leases,  &c. ;  give  proper  encouragement  to  industrious 
tenants ;  and  look  to  character  and  capital,  as  well  as  rent,  in  the  lettinj^  of  his 
land,  he  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  good.  Earl  Fitzwilliam*s  estate,  in  Wicklow, 
is,  in  most  particulars,  an  instance  of  this.  In  respect  of  soil  and  climate,  it 
has  no  advantage  over  those  in  its  vicinity,  it  being,  in  great  part,  in  fact, 
mountain  land ;  but  the  liberal  and  intelligent  system  pursued  in  its  manage- 
ment has  made  the  fiums  extensive,  the  tenants  industrious  and  opulent,  and 
their  condition  such  as,  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  would  do  honour  to  any  part  of 
Europe.  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  283^  Even  in  it,  however,  though  it  would  seem  not  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  there  has  bc^en  a  good  deal  of  subletting; 
but  the  practice  has  been  put  a  stop  to,  and  its  pernicious  influence  will  be 
effectually  counteracted,  by  the  judicious  measures  that  have  been  adopted  in 
that  view. 
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IIL  Agriculiural  Departments,  —  Mr.  Wakefield  divides  Ireland  into  nine 
agricultural  districts,  each  of  them  differing,  in  some  respects,  in  the  mode 
of  culture  from  the  others. 

1st.  The  first  district  embraces  the  flat  parts  of  Antrim,  the  eastern  aide 
of  Tyrone,  with  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan.  Throuehout  this 
^  district  the  farms  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  small,  and  the  liuid  is 
often  dug  with  a  spade.  About  three  Jifth$  are  under  tillage.  Oats  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops ;  but  wheat  and  flax,  particularly  the  former, 
are  now  extensively  raised.  A  proper  rotation  is  too  little  attended  to ; 
and  com  crops  firequently  follow  in  succession,  or  with  the  intervention 
merely  of  potatoes  and  flax,  till  the  land  is  exhausted ;  when  it  is  suffered  to 
**  lie  at  rest,"  as  they  term  it,  till  it  recovers  its  stren^,  which  it  does  in  an 
incredibly  short  space.  Sir  Charles  Coote  says,  that  m  Cavan  the  oats  were 
to  other  grain  in  the  proportion  of  ieventy  to  one  ;  but  this  proportion  is,  at 
present,  materially  reduced.  Improved  swing  ploughs  have  been  introduced ; 
but  those  in  common  use  in  most  parts  of  the  district  are  of  a  very  clumsy 
structure,  and  perform  their  work  badly.  In  some  parts  three  or  four 
neighbours  used  to  unite  to  set  a  plough  in  motion ;  one  bringmg  his  horse, 
another  his  bullock,  another  his  cow,  &c. ;  and  attending  himself,  lest  his 
poor  animal  should  be  made  to  perform  more  than  its  "  just  share  "  of  the 
labour.  The  other  operations  of  agriculture  are,  in  most  instances,  per- 
formed in  an  equally  objectionable  manner.  The  land  is  seldom  fallowed ; 
.and  when  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  attempted,  it  is  very  ill  performed.  But,  in 
Down  and  Antrim  particularly,  many  improvements  have  been  made  within 
the  last  20  years.  Some  of  the  ploughmen  are  very  expert  in  managing  two- 
horse  ploughs ;  and  on  all  considerable  farms,  potatoes  are  drilled  and  nors^ 
hoed.  Wheat  is  sometimes  '*  lashed ;  *'  that  is,  the  grain  is  knocked  out 
by  striking  the  sheaf  across  a  beam  placed  above  a  cloth ;  the  sheaf  being 
afterwards  subjected  to  the  flaiL  Thrashing  is  not  unfrequendy  performed  in 
the  highway ;  and  cottiers  dress  their  grain  by  letting  it  fall  vom  a  kind  of 
sieve,  held,  during  a  pretty  strong  wind,  breast  high,  by  a  woman.  Com  is 
mostly  brought  to  market  in  the  shape  of  meal.  The  cottiers  in  many  parts  of 
this  district  are  principally  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture  ;thou£h,  since  the 
erection  of  thread-mills  at  Beliastand  elsewhere,  this  is  much  less  the  case  than 
formerly.  Many  of  the  linen  weavers  occupy  cabins  without  any  land  attached 
to  them ;  hiring  an  acre  or  two,  for  grass  or  potato  land,  fix>m  some  farmer 
or  manu&cturer  in^  their  vicinity,  for  which  they  pay  an  exorbitant  rent. 
The  custom  of  hiring  labourers  to  assist  in  field  operations  is  nearly  un- 
known :  the  neighbours  all  assist  each  other  in  their  more  considerable 
occupations,  such  as  sowing  and  reaping.  The  cottages  are  but  small, 
particularly  as  compared  with  the  numerous  families  that  issue  fi-om  them ; 
but  many  of  them  are  whitewashed,  have  a  neat  appearance,  and  are  clean 
and  comparatively  comfortable  within.  —  (Wakefield^  vol.  L  p.  363.;  Dubor^ 
dieuU  Down,  p.  39.,  &c.) 

2d.  Under  the  second  district,  Mr.  Wakefield  comprises  the  northern 
part  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  the  north  and  west  parts  of  Tyrone,  and  the 
whole  of  Donegal.  Agriculture  differs  materially  in  different  parts  of  this 
district.  In  most  parts  of  Donegal  it  is  in  a  very  depressed,  wretched  state. 
A  considerable  part  of  Londonderry  is  divided  into  very  small  farms,  not 
exceeding  5  or  6  acres.  In  other  parts,  however,  the  farms  are  much  larger, 
exceeding,  perhaps,  100  acres.  Labourers  on  these  fieu'ms  are  usually  cottiers, 
who  pay  for  their  small  slips  of  land  by  working  for  the  princijMd  lessees, 
who  also  supply  them  with  other  articles,  but  generally  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  —  (Curtven*t  Letters  on  Ireland,  voL  L  p.  221.)  This  part  of  the 
country  used  formerly  to  import  grain ;  but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  exports  of  com,  butter,  and  provisions  fi'om  Londonderry, 
Coleraine,  &c.  are,  at  present,  very  considerable,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
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Large  districts  in  the  north  of  Ireland  now  produce  very  good  wheat,  that 
were  formerly  considered  quite  unsuitable  for  its  growth ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  exports  of  wheat  are  every  where  increasing,  while  those  of  oats  are,  in 
some  instances,  diminishing. 

3d.  The  third  district  is  of  small  extent,  including  only  the  northern  parts 
of  Fermanagh.  The  farms  are  much  larger  in  this  than  in  the  preceding  dis- 
trict ;  and  agriculture  is  superior  in  the  ratio  of  the  greater  size  of  the  pos- 
sessions. Potatoes  are  planted  on  a  lea,  the  land  being  twice  reversed ;  flax, 
oats,  and  weeds  constituting  the  course.  A  good  deal  of  wheat  is  grown ; 
but  oats  are  the  prevalent  crop.  Mr.  Wakefield  says  that  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Enniskillen  are  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  eat  butcher's 
meat  daily,  and  drink  smuggled  wine.  —  ( Wakefield^  vol.  i.  p.  379.)  And 
Mr.  Inglis  says,  that  "  potatoes  are  not  the  sole  diet  here ;  the  country  is  a 
most  fruitful  one ;  and  much  of  the  wheat  and  oats  is  consumed  in  the  sur- 
rounding district."  —  {Ireland  m  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  153.) 

4th.  The  fourth  district  comprises  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  Leitrim, 
and  parts  of  Roscommon  and  Longford.  In  parts  of  this  district,  spade 
culture  is  extensively  pursued;  but  the  land  is  mostly  cultivate'd  bv  the 
common  plough  of  the  country,  the  improved  Scotch  plough  being  used  only 
on  the  farms  of  a  few  improvers.  Ttie  barbarous  custom,  long  since  pro- 
hibited by  statute  (Leland's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  486.)  of  yoking  horses 
and  cattle  to  the  ploughs  by  the  tails,  is  said  by  Mr.  Wakefield  to  have 
been  practised  to  some  extent  in  Roscommon,  so  late  as  1811;  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Weld,  to  be  now  wholly  abandoned.  — 
(Survey  of  Roscommon,  p.  654.)  Oats  form  the  principal  crop;  but  wheat 
and  barley  are  both  pretty  extensively  cultivated.  Tillage  much  extended 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  not  generally  improved.  A  large  extent  of 
land  is  leased  to  several  persons  jointly,  according  to  the  village  system ;  but 
this  pernicious  practice  is  said  to  be  decreasing.  It  is  quite  the  reverse, 
however,  with  the  con-acre  system.  —  (See  ante,  p.  396.)  This  ruinous 
practice  has  spread  itself,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  over  the 
whole  province  of  Connaught,  and  is  every  day  extending  its  ravages.  When 
old  grass  land  is  let  on  the  con-acre  plan,  it  is  usual,  if  it  be  very  rich,  to 
begin  by  planting  potatoes  on  the  grass;  but  the  far  more  common  practice 
is  to  prepare  for  potatoes  by  paring  and  burning  the  surface,  and  spread* 
ing  out  the  ashes  as  manure.  In  either  case,  the  potato  crop  is  followed  by 
four,  five,  or  it  may  be  ten  or  a  dozen,  corn  crops  m  succession,  till  the  land 
be  reduced  to  a  caput  mortuum,  when  it  is  left  to  be  recovered  bv  the  vit 
medicatrix  natune !  An  intelligent  witness,  examined  by  the  Agncultural 
Committee  of  1833,  stated,  that  when  he  left  Mayo,  **  the  country  appeared 
as  if  iV  were  all  on  fire  I  1  should  say  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
county  is  either  burning,  or  is  now  covered  with  ashes,  I  really  do  not  think 
I  am  out  of  the  way  in  saying  a  fifth.**  —  (Evidence  of  Thomas  S.  Linsay, 
Esq,)  No  country  was  ever  subjected  to  such  abusive  treatment.  And  as 
land  is  only  burned  when  it  is  taken  from  grass  to  be  subiected  to  the  con-' 
acre  plan,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Linsay,  as  to  the  extent  of  land  on  fire,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  unintentionally  exaggerated,  shows  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress of  this  destructive  system.  The  legislature  has  exerted  itself  to  repress 
the  evil,  by  forbidding  the  burning  of  land  under  a  heavy  penaltv.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  Act  has  been  a  mere  dead  letter;  and  unless  the  landlords  and 
principal  tenants  vigorously  exert  themselves  to  abate  the  nuisance,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  abated  by  any  one  else.  Mr.  Dutton  condemns,  in 
severe  terms,  the  indiflerence  of  most  landlords  of  Galway,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenants  and  cottiers  on  their  estates ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that 
thb  indifference  is  not  confined  to  this  county,  or  even  to  the  province  of 
Connaught.  —  (Dutton*s  Survey  of  Galway,  p.  340.)  Mr.  Wakefield  says 
that  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  MTarlan's  account  of  the  tillage  of 
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Leitrim  exhibited  a  faithful  picture  of  the  general  culdvatioii  of  Connaught  id 
1810,  and  it  has  not  undergone  any  material  change  in  the  interval.  *^  The  mode 
of  culture  is  with  a  long  narrow  spade,  commonly  called  a  /oy.  This  machine 
they  prefer  to  [iloughs,  and  assign  many  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  hills,  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  country  is  composed,  are  very  steep,  beset  with 
stones,  and,  notwithstanding  the  soil  being  genei^lv  gravelly,  so  tou^  and 
retentive  of  wet,  as  to  render  ploughing  objectionable.  They  also  complain 
of  a  scarcity  of  horses ;  but  above  all,  they  assisn,  as  a  peculiar  inducement, 
the  abundance  of  crop  produced  by  the  loy  cidture,  compared  with  that  of 
the  plough.  In  some  ot  the  more  level  parts,  ploughing  is  in  practice;  and  in 
aome  others,  they  unite  both,  first  ploughing,  then  mincing  and  dressing 
with  the  loy.  The  soil  being  in  general  of  the  stiff  argillaceous  kind,  where- 
ever  it  is  so,  the  potatoes  are  planted  by  dibbling  with  the  tteveen.  In  a  few 
places  they  plant  by  spreading  the  oats  on  the  dung  or  green  turf,  and  then 
digffing  up  the  fiu'rows ;  and  in  still  fewer  places,  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil 
isTight  and  friable,  they  plant  the  potatoes  by  drilling  with  a  one-horse 
ploiigh,  particularly  in  stubble  and  old  potato  ground.  From  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May  is  the  common  time  of  planting  potatoes ;  and 
very  little  earlier  that  of  sowing  oats;  as  the  coldness,  the  clamminess,  and 
wetness  of  the  soil  reouire  the  vegetative  inspiration  of  heat  to  be  productive. 
The  manner  of  preparing  the  soil  Tor  oats  is  censurable,  particularly  when  it  is 
seldom  ploughea ;  but  even  when  prepared  with  the  loy,  it  is  seldom  sufficiently 
worked  or  minced;  for,  after  sowing  the  seed  and  harrowing,  which  is 
often  done  here  by  traUing  green  bushet  along  the  ridges,  the  whole  banks  of 
these  ridges  remain  unbroken,  and  the  vegetation  appears  as  if  the  ground  had 
been  drilled,  or  the  seed  dibbled  in  irr^ular  ranges."  —  (Survey  of  Leitrim^ 
p.  25.) 

5th.  The  fifth  district  comprises  Limerick,  Kerry,  the  northern  parts  of 
Cork,  and  the  county  of  Waterford.  Pasturage  is  more  attended  to  in  most 
parts  of  this  district,  particularly  in  Limerick,  than  tillage :  the  latter,  though 
improving,  is  still  in  a  very  rude  state.  Land,  especially  in  Cork,  much  sub- 
divided, and  the  tillage  fiurms  very  small.  Speaking  of  this  county,  Mr.  Towns- 
end  says :  '*  The  size  of  farms  admits  all  the  variety  that  can  be  found  in  a  coun- 
try where  none  are  large.  The  generality  of  those  held  by  a  single  farmer 
are  small;  such  as  exceed  30  acres  are  often  held  in  partnership.  This 
species  of  tenure  is  further  promoted  by  their  common  law  of  inheritance^ 
which  divides  the  land  of  the  father  among  his  sons.  So  much  are  they 
attached  to  this  apparently  equitable  law,  that,  in  case  of  joint  tenants, 
they  never  take  advantage  of  survivorship,  but  suiOfer  the  father's  part  to  go 
to  the  sons.  In  consequence,  subdivisions  are  every  day  multiplying,  and 
little  farms  becoming  still  less.*' — (Survey  of  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  255.  and  p.  206.) 
It  is  probable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Sub-letting  Act  has  given  a 
check  to  this  baneful  practice ;  but  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
better  of  so  deep-rooted  a  habit.      Mr.  Wakefield  says  that  in  Waterford 

farms  are  divided,  not  amongst  the  sons,  but  amongst  the  daughters  I 

(vol.  i.  p.  251.)  The  system  of  agriculture,  if  we  may  so  term  the  torture  to 
which  the  soil  was  subjected,  used  to  be  as  bad  as  possible.  "  Potatoes  engross 
the  whole  manure  of  the  little  farmers,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  their  labour. 
Corn  follows  com,  as  Ions  as  the  ground  is  capable  of  producing  it,  after 
which  it  is  left  in  a  state  of  cruel  exhaustion  to  be  recruited  by  the  benignity 
of  n.^ture.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see,  on  land  of  good  natural 
ouality,  crops  not  worth  even  the  little  labour  that  has  been  expended  upon 
toem.  In  the  culture  of  oats,  and  sometimes  also  of  barley,  the  whole  process 
often  amounts  to  no  more  than  scattering  the  seed  on  the  stubble,  and 
ploughing  it  in."  -^(TowmentPs  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

6th.  The  southern  parts  of  Cork  form  the  sixth  district.  Spade  culture 
is   here  very  general;  the  farms  unusually  small ;  and  the  fiumers  would 
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cottagem.    Hoga  constitute  the  mala  support  of 

e  poor.  —  {Toamien^t  CWA,  vol.  i.  p.  194.)  Some  eitatet  in  Cork  are, 
bowerer,  much  better  maaaged  than  others  j  and  we  hare  already  seen  that, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  there  have  been  some  material  iniprovements 
made  in  the  agriculture  of  Waterford,  and  in  the  implements  by  which  it  is 
carried  on.  —  (Jnti,  p.  389.) 

7th.  The  seventh  district  includes  part  of  Tlpperary,  with  Queen's  and 
King's  Counties.  This  is,  pei^aps,  the  best  formed  district  of  Ireland ;  a 
systematic  course  of  husbandry  u  pursued,  by  which  the  land  is  kept  in 
comparatively  good  heart.  Improved  swing-ploughs  are  in  pretty  general 
use;  hedgerows  and  good  wheat  fallows  are  to  be  seen.  The  lumip  culture 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  prosecuted  to  some  extent.  Nbety  acres  are 
considered  a  large  farm.     Leases  generally  for  three  lives. 

8th.  The  eighth  district  comprises  Wexford  and  part  of  Wicklow.  Beana 
are  here  sometimes  introduced ;  but  they  are  mostly  sown  broadcast,  and  are 
eeldonj  hoed.  PJoughing  is  still  pretty  generally  performed  according  to 
the  old  method  of  the  country ;  but  improved  Scotch  ploughs,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  have  been  introduced,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  no  distant 
period,  supersede  all  others. 

9th.  The  ninth  district  includes  the  northern  part  of  Kilkenny,  Kildare, 
the  cultivated  parts  of  Westmeath,  Meath,  and  Louth.  Farms  generally 
amall.  In  Kildare,  where  they  are  largest,  they  vary  in  some  places  from 
AO  to  500  acres;  but  in  many  parts  they  do  not  exceed  from  5  to  SO  acres. 
Wheat  is  largely  cultivated  in  tnis  district.  Clover  has  been  introduced,  but 
too  frequently  it  is  sown  upon  land  that  is  tbul  and  exhausted.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  this  district. 
Some  landlords  employ  Scotch  stewards.  Improved  ploughs  and  carts  are 
very  generally  met  with ;  but  in  Louth,  and  other  parts,  the  old  ploi^h  of  the 
country,  drawn  by  4  or  5  horses,  and  doing  less  work  than  the  nnproved 
Scotch  plough,  and  at  njore  than  double  the  cost,  still  keeps  its  ground.  The 
system  of  plantmg  potatoes  in  lazy  beds  has,  in  many  parts,  been  superseded 
by  the  drill;  and  the  quality  of  the  corn  and  cattle  brought  to  market  ia 
belter  than  at  anv  former  period.  Rents  here,  as  every  wheri 
e  very  high.  This  ui  owing  tr  *'""  -■— -  ■  "  •  ■ 
E  popuUiion,  \  "-  -  ■  ■ 
>f  land  on  whit 
as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  observed,  as  fatal  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  as  ascarcity 
of  rice  is  in  India.  Mr.  Wakefield  gives  the  following  table  of  the  average 
produce  per  acre  of  the  above  nine  districts :  — 


land,  1 


}  the  demand   for  land  created  by 


I,  who,  not  being  half  employed,  could  not  existwithou 
a  patch  of  land  on  which  to  grow  potatoes.    A  scarcity  of  that  root  is,  indeed. 


But,  supposiog  this  table  to  have  been  pretty  correct  when  framed,  there  can 
beno  doubt  that  [he  average  produce  ofthe  country,  particularly  of  wheM,  has 
increased  considerably  in  the  interval. 

IV.  Cn^i.  —  Whral,  as  has  been  seen  from  the  preceding  details,  is  not  very 

extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.   Accordii^  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  it 
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was  nearly  unknown,  when  he  ^ited  the  country,  in  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Derrv, 
Donegal,  Siico,  Mayo,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan ;  but  was  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Kilkenny,  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  Carlow,  Dublin,  Meath, 
Louth,  and  parts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Clare,  and  Cork.  But  even  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Wakefield's  work  was  published  (1812),  wheat  was  raised 
m  considerable  quantities  in  Derry*;  and  it  is  certain  that  its  culture  there, 
and  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  very  greatly  ex- 
tended since  1815.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  well  established,  as  well 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  ot  Irish  oats  and  oatmeal  into 
England,  as  from  the  testimony  of  competent  judges,  that  the  culture  of  oats 
has  extended  little  less  rapidly  than  that  of  wheat.  And  as  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  and  the  practices  followed,  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  species  of  grain,  it  is  also  believed,  speaking  gene- 
rally, to  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer.  Wlieat  is  generauy  sown  after 
potatoes  or  fallow.  Though  much  improved,  it  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
coarse  and  inferior  in  quality,  not  yielding  so  much  saccharine  matter,  by  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  as  average  English  wheat  Mr.  Newenham  says,  that  the 
badness  of  the  seed  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  Irish  wheat.  ^ 
(^Natural  and  PoliHcal  drcumstancet  of  Ireland,  p.  SH.) 

Barley,  Oats,  S^c,  —  Barlev  is  not  very  largely  cultivated.  It  is  commonly 
sown  after  potatoes.  Of  all  the  species  of  grain,  oats  is  by  fiu*  the  most  ex- 
tensively raised :  it  b  believed  that,  throughout  the  kingdom,  there  are  at 
least  Un  acres  of  oats  for  one  of  any  other  corn  crop.  Irish  oats  are  inferior 
to  the  English,  but  their  quality  has  recently  improved.  Potato  oats  have 
been  generally  introduced ;  though,  in  tlie  mountainous  districts,  black  oats 
continue  to  be  the  favourite  species. 

The  potato  is,  however,  the  distinguishing  and  peculiar  crop  of  Ireland, 
and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  place  her  m  the  singular  position  she  now 
occupies.  The  soil  and  climate  are  extremely  well  suited  to  its  growth ;  and 
the  country  is  celebrated  as  well  for  the  excellent  quality,  as  for  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity,  of  the  potatoes  raised  in  it  They  are  grown  on  every 
species  of^  soil,  mostly  in  lazy  beds,  and,  rarely,  except  in  some  of  the  eastern 
counties,  in  drills.  The  produce  is  from  about  800st.  to  1,000  st<^  an  acre, 
at  2llbs.  the  stone;  that  is,  from  16,900  to  2l,0001bs.— (H^o/t^itf,  vol.  L 
p.  406.)  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  **  I  have 
never  seen  any  field  cultivation  in  England,  except,  perhaps,  hops,  where 
more  diligence  is  discovered.  Every  ounce  of  manure  is  carefully  husbanded, 
and  every  weed  is  destroyed.  The  drainage  is  made  complete ;  and  the  hoe, 
or,  rather,  the  apology  for  that  instrument,  is  constantly  going.  The  potato 
is  the  only  produce  the  cottier  reserves  for  himself,  ^l  the  rest  —  cattle, 
corn,  butter,  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs  —  go  to  the  landlord.  As  long  as  the 
potato  lasts,  he  and  his  family  have  abundance.  They  thrive  under  it,  and, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation,  enjoy  good  health,  and  have  the  cleanest  skins  in 
the  world.  But  if  the  crop  fail,  or  the  season  should  prove  unfiivourable  for 
preserving  it,  the  months  of  April  and  May  are  trymc  seasons ;  then  it  is 
they  are  driven  to  subsist  upon  weeds,  fevers  spread,  and  the  utmost  distress 
prevails."  —  {Ireland  and  iU  Economy,  by  L,  E,  Bicheno,  Esq.,  p.  21.) 

Flax  and  Hemp.  —  The  first  of  these  is  cultivated  -to  a  pretty  considerable 
extent,  particularly  in  Ulster.  According  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  there  were,  in 
1810,  100,000  acres  under  this  crop.  Its  culture,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bounties,  subsequently  declined;  but,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  it  has  increased  with  unexampled  rapidity,  particularly  in  Down, 
Antrim,  and  Derry.  Foreign  linen  yam  may,  at  present,  be  imported  into 
Ireland.  The  culture  of  hemp  is  quite  inconsiderable.  In  1810  there  were 
only  323  acres  under  this  crop  I 

•  See  1/r.  Cur»sn*s  Letters  wnUen  in  1813,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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The  indigenous  grasses  of  Ireland  are  not  of  any  peculiar  excellence.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  of  florin  ^rass,  its  superior  value  and 
utility  may  be  questioned.  Hay  is  seldom  obtamed  firom  sown  grasses,  and 
consists  generally  of  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil.  Clover  is  little 
known  in  any  but  the  most  improved  districts.  Mr.  Newenham,  in  hb  Fitw 
of  Ireland  (p.  314.),  published  in  1809,  doubted  whether  there  were  so  many 
as  10,000,  or  even  5,000,  acres  under  this  crop  in  the  whole  island !  The 
extent  of  land  under  clover  is  now,  however,  very  much  increased. 

There  are  few  live  hedges  in  Ireland:  in  the  limestone  districts,  stone 
walls,  and  in  other  places  turf  banks,  are  the  usual  fences. 

V.  Grazing,  —  Most  parts  of  Ireland  are  admirably  fitted,  as  well  by  the 
humidity  of  the  climate  as  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  grazing.  In  this 
respect,  she  is  as  incontestably  superior  to  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  her  corn-growing,  or  rather  com-ripening,  capacities.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  this  peculiarity  was  remarked  by  Fomponius  Mela.  "  Cceii,** 
says  he,  *'  ad  maturanda  tetnina  iniqui,  verum  adeo  luxuriota  herbit^  non  leeH  t 
modo,  ted  etiam  dulcibus,  ui  se  exigua  parte  diet  pecora  hnpleant"  —  (lAb.  3. 
cap.  6.)  *  And  Boate,  whose  accuracy  is  unquestionable,  says,  that  **  Although 
Ireland,  almost  in  every  part,  where  the  industry  of  the  husbandrpr  applieth 
itself  thereto,  bringeth  good  corn  plentifully,  nevertheless  hath  it  a  more 
natural  aptness  for  grass,  the  which,  in  most  places,  it  produceth  very  good 
and  plentiful  of  itself,  or  with  little  help."  —  (Natural  Hittwy  of  Ireland^ 
Lond.  1652,  p.  88.) 

Even  the  mountains  of  Ireland  yield,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  deal  of 
herbase,  and  are,  in  this  respect,  very  superior  to  most  of  those  in  Scotland 
and  Wsdes.  Horses  are  bred  on  the  mountains  of  Moume;  and  immense 
droves  of  cattle  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Galway,  Kerry,  &c.  Arthur 
Young  affirms  that  on  Macgillicuddy  reeks,  "  which  is  the  wildest  and  most 
desolate  region  in  Kerry,  sheep  are  fattened  better  than  on  the  low  grounds." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  superior  adaptation  of  the  land  for  pasture,  the 
proportion  in  grass  has  been  rapidly  diminishing  since  1 784.  This  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  stimulus  given  to  cultivation  by  the  bounty  acts  that  were 
then  passed;  partly  from  the  very  high  prices  that  com  bore  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war ;  and  partly,  and  principally,  perhaps,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  and  high  rents  given  tor  small  patches  of  land.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  passing  of  the  Subletting  Act  would  check  the 
extension  of  tillage ;  but  hitherto  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  that  effect ; 
and  in  Connaught  and  other  districts  it  is  rapidly  increasinff.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  a  diminution  of  tillage,  and  an  mcrease  in  the 
quantity  of  land  in  pasture,  would  be  one  of  the  least  equivocal  symptoms  of 
an  improvement  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  country. 

Irish  cattle  consist  principally  of  two  leading  varieties  —  middle  and  long 
horns.  The  first  are  found  principally  in  Kerry,  Mayo,  and,  generally,  in  aU 
the  mountainous  and  rugged  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  small,  and  not 
very  well  shaped ;  exceedingly  hardy;  wild;  have  long  coarse  hair;  in  some 
places  they  are  black,  in  others  brindled :  when  removed  from  their  native 
mountains  to  a  better  soil  and  climate,  they  fatten  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
Welsh  and  Highland  cattle.     They  are  generally  good  milkers. 

The  other,  or  long-homed  breed,  is  found  in  all  the  low  and  level  tracts  of 
Ireland,  but  principally  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Roscommon,  East  and  West 
Meath,  &c.  They  are  much  laraer  and  heavier  than  the  others ;  but  mostly 
coarse  and  ill-shaped,  with  thick  hides  and  enormously  long  curved  horns, 
the  points  of  which  are  mostly  turned  inwards.     Latterly  they  have,  in  many 

*  Mela  adds  a  circumstance  which,  though  fabulous,  shows  the  high  opinion  en- 
tertained in  antiquity  of  the  richness  of  the  Irish  pastures.  "  Se  exigua  parte  diei 
pecora  impleant,  et  nisi pab¥lo  prohibeaniurt  diutita  pa$ta  diuUiant,^* 
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diBtricts,  been  considerably  improved  by  crossing  with  improved  buUs  from 
Enfiland.  Attempts  have  fuso  been  made  to  introduce  the  improved  Teeswater, 
or  wort-homed,  breed  into  Ireland,  but  with  little  success.  Owing  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  its  extraordinary  aptitude  for  grazing,  and  the  extent  (which, 
though  now  much  reduced,  is  stiU  very  considerable)  of  land  in  pasture, 
cattle  and  beef  have  always  formed  prominent  items  in  the  list  of  Irish  ex- 
ports. Such,  however,  was  the  ignorance  of  commercial  principles,  and  the 
lealousy  of  Ireland  formerly  entertained  in  this  country,  that,  in  1666,  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  of  Irish  beef,  pork,  and 
bacon,  was  declared  to  be  a  *'  common  nuisance,"  and  absolutely  prohibited  I 
The  redundancy  of  lean  stock,  occasioned  by  this  proceeding,  first  lowered 
their  price,  and  eventually  that  of  fat  cattle,  so  as  to  ffive  rise  to  a  brisk 
foreign  demand  for  Irish  salted  provisions.  The  navy  of  France  uaed  to  be 
victualled  from  Cork;  and  was  thus,  in  fact,  supplied  with  British  beef 
cheaper  than  the  British  themselves! — {NewenhanCt  View^  p.  108.)  At 
length  this  uqjust  and  absurd  prohibition  was  repealed  in  1759,  and  Irish  lean 
cattle  and  beef  have  since  been  largely  imported  into  Britain.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, or  since  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  it  is  usual  to  fatten  cattle 
in  Ireland  before  sending  them  to  England ;  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
are,  at  this  moment,  principally  supplied  with  Irish  beef. 

Dairy,  —  The  dairy,  though  in  a  backward  state,  is  the  best  mani^ged 
department  of  Irish  husbandry.  Large  portions  of  Kerry,  Coric,  Waterfmi, 
Carlow,  Meatb,  Westmeath,  Longford,  and  Fermanagh,  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tuns  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  are  occupied  by  dairy  farms.  Butter  is  the  chief 
produce.  Tbe  average  number  oi  cows  on  a  dairy  farm  varies  from  30  to  40 : 
three  acres  of  land,  of  middling  quality,  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  sul>- 
sistence  of  a  cow.  The  produce  of  a  cow,  at  an  average,  is  eight  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  in  summer,  and  five  in  winter :  four  good  milkers  will  yidd  a 
quarter  of  a  cwt.  of  butter  in  a  week.  The  best  butter  is  made  in  Carlow ; 
tne  worst  in  Limerick  and  Meath.  It  is  exported  to  England,  the  East  and 
West  ludies,  and  Portugal. — (  Wakefield,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  et  Meg.)  The  art  of  salt- 
ing butter  has  been  said  to  be  better  understood  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
countrv,  with  the  exception  of  Holland.  Irish  butter  ofiered  for  sale  was 
formerly  inspected  and  branded  by  public  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose; 
but  this  was  found  to  be  rather  a  protection  to,  than  a  security  against,  fraud ; 
and  the  regulations  have  been  advantageously  abolished  withm  these  few 
years. 

Sheep,  —  Roscommon,  Oalway,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary  are  the 
chief  breeding  counties  for  sheep ;  and  Galway,  Clare,  Roscomiuon,  Tipperary, 
and  Meath,  those  where  they  are  fattened.  The  sheep  are  mostly  long- 
woolled,  and  very  large ;  they  are  never  kept  in  sheep-folds,  and  hardly  ever 
fed  on  turnips, — a  circumstance  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  limited  demand  for 
mutton  among  the  labouring  [leople.  —  (Wakefield,  vol.  i.  p.  341.) 

Hogt  are  in  Ireland  a  very  important  stock.  And  yet,  the  old  Irish  breed  is 
about  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined— very  lone-legged,thin-mded,  lank,  haggard, 
and  most  unprofitable.  Latterly,  however,  they  have,  in  some  districts,  been 
crossed  with  the  Berkshire  and  other  improved  English  breeds,  and  have  conse- 
quently been  a  good  deal  improved.  "  I  have  often,'^  says  Mr. Wakefield,  **  been 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  number  of  pigs  which  I  ever^'where  saw  around  me, 
not  being  able  to  discover  where  they  could  be  bred.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  pig  is  an  inmate  of  every  Irish  cabin,  and  remains  there  for  a 
■considerable  time :  the  hog,  indeed,  is  as  much  a  domestic  animal  in  Ireland 
as  the  dog,  and  becomes  so  habituated  to  the  warmth  of  the  cottage,  that  it 
seldom  strajjs  far  from  home."  —  {Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  But 
hogs  seem,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  to  be  now  giving  place,  as  cottage  in- 
mates, to  goats.  The  latter  are  still  more  easily  kept  than  pigs,  and  are 
particularly  usefial,  by  furnishing  a  considerable  supply  o£  very  nuttitious  milk. 
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Lai^e  quantities  of  t>acon  and  hams  are  cured  in  Ireland,  and  exported  to 
England.  They  are  comparatively  coarse  and  ill-flavoured,  but  proportionally 
low-priced.  Tiieir  inferiority  results  partly  from  the  bad  feeding  of  the 
animal,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  proper  skill  and  attention  in  the  process 
of  curing. 

**  The  cow,  the  pig,  the  goat,  the  turkies,  of  which  large  numbers  are 
raised,"  says  Mr.  Bicheno,  **  are  as  much  a  part  of  an  Irish  cottier's  family  as 
the  children.  They  grow  up  together,  eat  of  the  same  meat,  drink  of  the 
same  cup,  and  lie  in  the  same  bosom.  The  ordinary  answer,  when  you  re- 
monstrate with  them  about  these  intrusions,  is  now,  as  of  old  —  *  And  sure 
hav'n't  they  a  right,  for  don't  they  pay  the  rint  ?' "  —  {Ireland  and  Ui  Economif^ 
p.  32.) 

VI.  Causes  of  the  depressed  Sicde  of  Agriculture  m  Ireland,  ^-  To  enter  ftiUy 
into  this  inquiry  would  require  a  very  long  essay,  or,  rather,  a  pretty  laree 
volume.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  only 
of  those  circumstances  which  seem  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence. 

Law  as  to  Leases  —  Division  of  Land,  —  We  have  already  remarked  that 
in  England  leases  are  regarded  as  personal  property,  and  that  they  may  be 
assigned  by  the  individual  in  occupation  unless  a  special  provision  be  made  to 
the  contrary.  Peculiar  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  which  must,  perhaps, 
be  placed  the  institution  of  the  poor  laws,  have  contributed  to  prevent  this 
law  from  having  any  yery  injurious  operation  in  England ;  but  in  Ireland,  to 
which  it  also  applies,  these  circumstances  have  not  existed ;  and  it  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  mischievous  effects.  It  was  customary  among  the 
Irish,  from  the  earliest  period,  to  divide  all  sorts  of  property,  freehold  as  well 
as  leasehold,  equally  amongst  their  children.*  But  as  most  part  of  the 
property  of  Ireland  has,  first  by  conquest,  and  subsequently  by  forfeiture, 
come  into  the  hands  of  English  faonlies,  estates  have  been  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  system.  It  h&s,  however,  continued  to  prevail  among 
the  occupiers  of  the  land ;  whose  farms  have  been  usually  divided,  sometimes 
during  their  lives,  or,  at  farthest,  at  their  death,  amongst  their  sons ;  and  it 
not  unfrequently,  also,  happens  that  the  daughters  are  portioned  by  assigning 
patches  of  land  to  their  husbands.  —  (See  ait/e,  p.  389.)  And  this,  com* 
bined  with  the  stimulus  given  to  the  splitting  of  farms  by  the  bounty  acts,  and 
the  increased  demand  for  corn,  and  by  the  desire  to  multiply  freeholders,  with- 
out being  countervailed  by  the  operation  of  a  compulsory  provision  fbr  the 
poor,  led,  as  already  stated,  to  that  minute  subdivision  of  the  land,  and 
excess  of  population,  that  now  prevails  everywhere  in  Ireland. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system,  how  different  soever  in  its  ultimate 
results,  was  at  the  outset  by  far  the  most  profitable.  Where  land  is  occupied 
by  tenants  possessed  of  capital,  and  farming  for  a  profit,  it  always  fetches 
more  rent,  all  things  considered,  when  divided  into  considerable  farms  than 
when  it  is  split  into  minute  portions.  But  in  Ireland  land  has  been  sought 
afler,  not,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  an  advan- 
tageous business,  but  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  existence ;  and  such  has  been  the 
competition  for  small  patches,  that  their  occupiers  have  always  been  ready  to 
pay  as  rent  all  that  they  would  fiirnish  above  what  was  required  for  their 
own  scanty  subsistence.  The  rents  promised  under  a  system  of  this  sort 
were  frequently  much  larger  than  could  have  been  afforded  by  tenants 
possessed  of  capital.  This  advantage,  as  might  easily  have  beeir  foreseea, 
could  only  be  temporary.  There  were  no  means,  except  by  fresh  subdivisions 
of  the  land,  for  providing  for  the  increased  population  such  a  system  was 
sure  to  call  into  existence ;  and,  owinc  to  this,  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  has 
already  become  in  many  places  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  paupers 
hutted  upon  it ;  and  even  where  matters,  have  not  attained  to  this  extremity, 

*  Davis's  JHscoverie  of  the  True  Causes,  j-c,  p.  172.  ed.  1747. 
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a  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  oats  or  potatoes  never  fidls  to  disable  a  krge 
proportion  of  the  occupiers  from  paying  their  rents. 

Other  circumstances  conspired  to  render  this  system  uniTeraal.     Had  the 
landlords  let  their  estates  in  tillage  farms  of  moderate   exten^  it  woukl 
have  been  necessary  for  them   to  expend  considerable  auma   in  erecting 
suitable  buildings  and  accommodations.    But  this  is  a  sort  of  outlay  to  which 
they  have  been  always  exceedingly  averse ;  and  upon  vrhich,  indeed,  with  Tery 
few  exceptions,  they  have  never  expended  a  single  shilling.     The  confiacatioiis 
by  whicn  most  of  them  originally  acquired  meir  estates,  and  the  auddea 
revolutions  to  which  property  in  Ireland  was  for  a  long  time  subject,  gene- 
rated feelings  in  their  minds,  and  gave  rise  to  systems  of  management,  that 
have  continued  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  long  after  the  rememlxaiice  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  originated  might  have  been  auppoaed  to  be 
effiured,  or  the  circumstances  themselves  were  entirely  changed.     From  the 
first  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  down  to 
the  accession  of  Georee  I.,  or  rather  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  the  estates  of  Englishmen  in  it  were  held  by  a  very  insecure  tenure; 
and  were  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  property  of  little  prospective  value, 
and  useful  only  as  the  source  of  immediate  supphes.     Hence  the  origin  of 
that  deep-rooted  disinclination,  already  adverted  to,  amoo^  the  landlonls  to 
make  any  outlays  that  could  possibly  be  avoided,  and  their  indifierence  as  to 
the  influence  of  any  measures  on  the  future  condition  of  their  estates,  pro- 
vided they  were  immediately  productive.    The  landlords  of  Ireland  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  England.    The  diflferent  drcumatances 
under  which  they  have  been  placed  explains  the  difierences  in  their  conduct, 
and  made  them  pursue  a  policy  not  less  ruinous  to  their  own  interests  than 
to  those  of  the  public. 

Never  feeling  completely  satisfied  as  to  the  security  of  their  property, 
looking  upon  their  tenants  more  in  the  light  of  hostile  savages  it  would  be 
absurd  to  conciliate,  than  of  rude  dependents  who  might  be  attached  by 
just  and  liberal  treatment,  ignorant  of  their  language  and  habits,  and  despising 
or  persecuting  their  religion,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  land- 
lords could  feel  much  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  or  in  the 
condition  of  their  tenants.  Both  parties  looked  only  to  immediate  gain,  and 
dealt  with  each  other  precisely  as  they  would  have  done  with  Russians  or 
Hindoos.  Thus  it  is  that  "  almost  every  proprietor  in  Ireland  is  a  trader  m 
land.  He  has  never  been  in  a  situation  to  command  opinions,  or  to  feel  the 
consequences  this  position  imparts  to  the  possessor,  and,  therefore,  treats  his 
land  simply  as  an  article  of  profit.  Hence  he  resorts  to  methods  of  letting 
which  are  ruinous  to  the  tenant,  and,  in  the  end,  will  be  ruinous  to  himself 
He  lets  by  auction  and  tender,  and  encourages  secret  biddings ;  and  as  com- 
petitors have  never  been  wanting  in  a  country  where  the  occupation  o£  land 
furnishes  the  only  employment,  and  the  population  presses  so  hard  upon 
subsbtence,  he  has  never  felt  much  restraint  upon  his  cupidity.  The  ne- 
cessity of  holding  land  has  existed  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  rent  which 
the  land  would  not  pay  has  been  derived  from  other  sources,  such  as  an  illegal 
still,  a  little  home-made  Unen,  by  the  earnings  of  labour  from  the  landlord  at 
a  low  price,  and  sometimes  by  savings  acquired  in  England.  Many  proprietors 
have  been  known,  and,  indeed,  they  but  thinly  disguise  their  intentions,  to 
favour  smuggling,  that  they  might  obtain  better  rents."  —  (Bickeno*t  Ireland 
and  its  Economy,  p.  123.) 

The  grand  evil  m  Ireland  has  been,  and  is,  the  too  great  subdivision  of  the 
land ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  thoujzh  an  Irish  landlord  had  been 
aware  oi  the  consequences  that  were  to  result  from  parcelling  an  estate,  and 
disposed  to  prevent  it,  the  task  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  to  insert  in  the  lease  of  a  farm  clauses  prohibiting  its 
being  subdivided  or  sublet.    The  courts  were  hostile  to  such  limitations ;  and 
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instead  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  following  its  infraction,  it  was  merely 
sent  to  a  jury  to  assess  damages ;  which,  when  they  were  given,  were  little 
more  than  nominal.  In  consequence  of  this  vicious  system,  it  frequently 
happened,  as  has  been  previously  seen,  that  farms  let  to  single  tenants  for  a 
moderate  term  of  years,  were  occupied  at  its  expiration  by  some  20,  30,  or  60 
tenants,  whom  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  eject  I 

SMeUmg  Act. — But  notwithstandine  the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  it 
is  obvious  that  had  the  majority  of  the  landlords  been  alive  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  conduct,  or  had  they  been  compelled,  by  means  of  a  poor 
law,  to  provide  for  all  who  obtained  a  settlement  on  their  estates,  they  would, 
being  a  decided  majority  in  parliament,  have  early  altered  the  law  as  to  the 
succession  to  farms,  and  obliged  the  courts  to  give  effect  to  the  conditions  in 
leases.  But,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  seem  to  have  entertained  no 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  their  policy,  and  had  the  infatuation  to  believe 
that  they  should  be  able  to  squeeze  exorbitant  rents  out  of  multitudes  of 
starving  tenants.  At  length,  however,  the  evil  of  subdivision  and  of  a 
redundant  population  became  so  obvious  and  pressing,  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  ot  most  landlords ;  who  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  signal 
error  they  had  committed  in  allowing  their  estates  to  be  split  into  minute 
portions.  The  disfranchisement  of  the  40x.  freeholders,  in  1829,  took  away 
one  of  the  principal  motives  to  subdivide  estates ;  and  some  even  of  those 
who  had  been  amongst  the  principal  patrons  of  the  practice  became  suddenly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  unless  an  effectual  stop  were  put  to  suk^^ 
division  in  future,  the  whole  country  would  be  frittered  down  into  potato 
gardens,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  any  rent.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  the  legislature  passed  in  the  Subletting  Act,  by 
which  the  underletting  of  farms  was  prohibited  without  the  landlord  s  consent 
in  writing,  and  which  also  granted  him  a  summar)*  process  for  redress.  The 
Irish  demagogues  raised  a  loud  outcry  against  this  act ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  those  by  whom  it  was  approved,  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  highly  proper  measure,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  be  productive  of  considerable  advantage. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  Ireland  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  act  will  hardly  apply.  A  great  deal  of  the  country  is  let 
on  perpetual  leases,  the  landlords  having  no  other  interest  in  the  estates 
than  the  receiving  their  quit  rents :  a  good  deal,  too,  of  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  let  on  terminable  leases  has  been  let  for  the  lengthened 
periods  of  3  lives,  or  31  years.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  auite  clear 
that  any  practical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  tenures  under  wnich  Irish 
farmers  hold  their  lands  can  only  be  introduced  slowly ;  and  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  fear,  or  affect  to  fear,  any  sudden  shock  to  established 
practices  and  systems  by  the  introduction  of  the  Subletting  Act,  were  most 
unfounded. 

But  though  the  Subletting  Act  could  be  every  where  acted  upon,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  would  of  itself  be  adequate  to  check  the  evil.  Many  landlords 
arc  yet  unconscious  of  the  mbchief  arising  from  the  process  of  subdivision  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground,  among  others,  that  we  think  a  properly  devised 
system  of  poor  laws  would  be  advantageous  to  Ireland,  it  would  compel 
every  man  who  had  property  to  attend,  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to 
prevent  the  subdivision  of  his  land  and  the  undue  increase  of  cottases. 

Absentees  —  Middlemen,  —  Those  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Ireland  are  aware  that  nine  tenths  of  its  suriace  have  been  forfeited 
at  various  times,  particularly  under  Cromwell  and  William  III.  The  estates 
so  forfeited  were,  for  the  most  part,  assigned  to  English  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, or  to  English  incorporations.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
persons  should  leave  their  own  country  to  reside  in  Ireland ;  and  owing  to 
the  barbarous  state  of  the  latter,  and  their  indifference  to  its  condition,  they 
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were  glad  to  let  their  lands  in  large  tracts  to  such  speculators  as  could  gfre 
them  any  reasonable  security  for  the  rent,  allowing  these  to  relet  theni  in 
smaller  portions  to  the  inhabitants.  Hence  the  onan  oiab»emieet  and  widdie' 
pien,  —  both  of  them  obviously  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Ireland  has  been  placed.  These,  as  every  one  knows,  have, 
uniformly  almost,  been  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent  causes  of  her 
backward  condition.  But,  without  pretending  to  say  that  they  have  been 
altogether  inoccuous,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  ii^jurious  influence 
ascribed  to  them  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  It  would  be  forei^  to 
our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  disputed  question  as  to  absentee  expenditure. 
Our  opinions  with  respect  to  it  are  already  before  the  public,  and  oothii^ 
has  occurred  to  satisfy  us  that  they  should  be  either  changed  or  in  any 
degree  modified.*  We  have  always  been  ready  to  admit  that  the  reddence 
oflandlords  upon  their  estates  may  be,  in  many  respects,  highly  adrantageous. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  inclmed,  instead  of  spendine  their 
whole  incomes,  to  lay  out  a  part  of  them  on  improvements,  in  building  nouses 
for  then:  tenants,  making  roads,  bridges,  &c.  It  has,  however,  been  affirmed 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  estates  of  the  resident  Irish  landlords  are  not,  in 
these  respects,  at  all  superior  to  those  of  the  absentees;  but,  without 
stopping  to  investigate  the  precise  degree  of  credit  that  ouffht  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  statement,  those  who  consider  that  Scotland  has  about  the 
same  proportion  of  absentees  as  Ireland,  must,  we  think,  admit  that  the 
influence  of  absenteeism  in  depressing  the  latter  has  been  very  greatly  ovei^ 
rated.  It  is  not  that  many  of^  the  landlords  have  been  absentees,  but  that, 
whether  absent  or  resident,  they  have  generally  acted  as  if  they  had  no 
permanent  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  that  tne  wretched  condition  of  the  population  is  to 
be  ascribed. 

As  to  middlemen,  we  admit  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  they 
never  been  introduced.  This,  however,  is  merely  another  mode  of  saying 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  Ireland  never  been  in  those  circuin- 
stances  that  made  middlemen  necessaryr  In  the  situation  in  which  the 
owners  of  Irish  estates  found  themselves  subsequently  to  the  expulsion  of 
James  II.,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  seem  to  have  had 
no  better  resource  than  the  employment  of  middlemen.  It  is  probable  that 
their  employment  has  been  continued  longer  than  necessary ;  it  being  always 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  system  once  firmly  established.  It  is  truly  observ^ 
by  Mr.  Bicheno,  that  **  The  middlemen  in  Irekind,  who  have  long  leases,  are^ 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  real  and  efficient  owners  of  the  estate,  and 
have  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  tenants  as  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  fee.  I  know  not  that  any  difference  exists  between  those 
estates  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  original  landlord,  and  those  which  are 
sublet  to  intermediate  persons.     As  far  as  I  could  observe,  the  same  defects 

{>revailed  throughout ;  always  making  exceptions  of  certain  individuals  be* 
onging  to  each  class  who  had  introduced  a  better  system."  —  (^Ireland  and  Us 
Economy,  p.  106.)  Most,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  mischievous  influence 
ascribed  to  middlemen  has  really  ^rown  out  of  a  gross  defect  in  the  law.  It 
was  not,  and  is  not,  uncommmon  m  Ireland  for  3  or  4,  or  more,  intermediate 
tenants  to  be  placed  between  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil ; 
and  although  the  latter  had  paid  his  rent  to  his  immediate  superior,  from 
whom  he  acquired  the  land,  yet,  in  the  event  of  his  failure,  or  of  the  failure 
of  any  other  intermediate  tenant,  the  landlord  was  authorised  to  come  upon 
the  cultivator,  who  was  thus  frequently  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  over  again. 
The  Subletting  Act  has  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous  injustice,  by  declaring 

«  Edinburgh  RevUw,  No.  85.,  art.  3. ;  Etndmce  before  Iriih  CmmiUes  of  IS^. 
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that  no  landlord  shall  be  authorised  to  prosecute  a  subtenant,  admitted  to 
hold  by  his  consent,  for  rent,  in  the  event  of  the  subtenant  having  made  a 
bond  fide  payment  of  such  rent  to  his  superior.  This  change  in  the  law  will 
go  far  to  strip  the  middleman-system  of  its  most  obnoxious  feature ;  and 
should  good  order  and  security  be  ever  established  in  Ireland,  it  will  gradually 
disappear. 

Partnership  Tenures,  —  The  same  circumstances  that  ^ve  rise  to  middle- 
men seem,  also,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  still  more  objectionable  practice 
of  letting  lands  in  partnership,  sometimes  even  to  a  whole  village !  The 
tenants  being  jointly  and  separately  bound  for  the  rent,  it  is  pretty  well 
secured  to  the  landlord ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  tenure  is  about  the  very 
worst  that  can  be  imagined.  When  the  land  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing,  it  is  always  overstocked,  and  the  tenants  quarrel  about  the  liberty  of 
turning  the  greatest  number  of  miserable  beasts  upon  it.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  broken  for  tillage,  they  divide  it  into  shares ;  but  they 
are  so  tenacious  of  ever^  inch  of  land,  and  so  apprehensive  of  being  cheated 
by  others,  that  a  division  is  never  effected  without  much  altercation  and 
difficulty.  However  small  the  separate  portions,  they  do  not  generally  lie 
together,  but  are  most  commonly  dispersed  in  different  quarters ;  so  that  a 
man  having  2  acres  of  tillage  land  may  have  2  roods  in  coarse  ground,  2  in 
deep,  2  in  stony,  and  2  in  wet,  if  these  varieties  happen  to  occur.  And  even 
after  the  division  is  made,  each  of  the  holders  is  liable  for  the  failures  and 
deficiencies  of  all  his  neighbours ;  so  that  they  are  wholly  divested  of  any 
portion  of  that  security  without  which  there  can  be  neither  industry  nor 
civilisation  I  This  monstrous  system  prevails  in  many  extensive  disti*icts ; 
and  yet  we  wonder  at  the  barbarism  of  the  Irish.  —  (Tighe^s  Survey  of  KU- 
/kenni/f  p.  418.) 

Tithes  have  undoubtedly  been  far  more  ir\jurious  in  Ireland  than  in  Britain. 
This  is  not  owing  to  their  being  heavier  there  than  here,  but  to  the  poverty 
of  the  occupiers,  which  makes  them  feel  more  sensibly  any  burden  of  the 
sort ;  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  great  majority  of  the  occupiers  being 
Catholics.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  latter  should  peaceably  submit 
to  make  such  a  payment  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  church ;  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  the  total  abolition  of  tithe,  in  law  and  in  fact,  is 
indispensable,  to  give  so  much  as  a  chance  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

The  abject  povertv  of  the  people  has  been  said  to  be  the  rea^  cause  of  the 
distressed  state  of  Irish  apiculture.  But  this  very  poverty  has  itself  been 
mainly  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  now  briefly  alluded. 
The  splitting  of  the  land  into  minute  portions  has  been  at  once  the  principal 
cause  of  the  excessive  increase  and  poverty  of  the  population,  and  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  agriculture. 

Improvement  of  Ireland,  —  But  in  despite  of  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  unceasing  agitation  that  prevails  in  Ireland,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  considerable  improvement  hab  taken  place  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  land  during  the  last  20  years.  This  is  evinced  not  only  by  the 
great  increase  of  the  exports  to  Britain,  but  by  their  improved  quality ;  and 
by  the  improvement  that  is  visible,  in  many  districts,  in  the  mode  of  managing 
land.  Steam  navigation,  by  affording  a  ready  means  of  intercourse  with  this 
country,  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  Ireland.  But  until  tranquillity  be 
established,  and  a  complete  check  put  to  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  the 
resources  of  the  country  cannot  be  developed.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the 
Catholics — that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people — were  treated  as  an  inferior 
and  degraded  caste,  neither  tranquillity  nor  improvement  could  be  rationally 
expected  to  erow  up.  But  this  vicious  policy  is  now  fortunately  abandoned ; 
and  provided  this  tardy  concession  to  the  just  claims  of  several  millions  of 
people  be  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  numerous  grievances  that  still 
exist,  by  a  wise  course  of  remedial  legislation^  including  the  establishment  of 
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a  comprehensive  system  of  national  education,  the  institution  of  a  provision 
for  the  poor,  and  a  determination  to  put  down  disturbances,  Irdandmay  jet 
assume  a  high  station  among  civilis^  nations ;  and,  instead  of  being,  as  at 
present,  a  burden  ui)on  and  a  disgrace  to  England,  may  yield  ^  a  m^ty  in- 
crease of  strength  and  revenue.'* 

The  future  condition  of  Ireland  must  considerably  depend  on  the  conduct 
of  the  landlords.  They  have  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace  by  that  which  they 
have  hitherto  pursued,  and  it  is  surely  hiph  time  that  it  were  wholly  renouncecL 
But  it  is  still  in  their  power,  by  acting  liberally  and  judiciously  by  their 
tenants  and  dependants,  materially  to  accelerate,  the  progress  of  improvement. 
Mr.  Wakefield  has  made  some  observations  on  this  important  subject,  which 
are  so  very  sound  and  pertinent,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying 
them  before  the  reader.  ''  Before  the  improvement  I  have  in  view  can  be 
accomplished,  it  is  necessarv  the  landholders  should  lay  aside  their  former 
,  contracted  ideas,  and  consider  their  tenants  as  fellow-men,  and  not  as  slaves 
bom  to  maintain  them  in  affluence  and  splendour.  Such  feudal  ideas,  thanks 
to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  times,  are  now  banished  from  the  greater  part 
of  Europe ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  they  have  taken  their  departure  never 
more  to  return.  The  people  must  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  oppression, 
nakedness,  and  misery ;  it  is  contrary  to  justice ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  land  proprietors,  and  destructive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country'.  Let  the  restraints  imposed  be  removed ;  give  instruction  sufficient 
to  make  them  sensible  of  their  own  importance ;  encourage  them  to  hope 
that,  by  honest  industry,  they  may  rise  to  a  better  condition ;  excite  a  desire 
of  improvement,  without  which  its  progress  will  be  slow ;  let  them  be  taught 
to  look  for  comforts  not  at  present  within  their  reach,  and  to  seek  enjoyments 
to  which  they,  as  yet,  are  strangers.  When  they  perceive  that  there  are 
pleasures  superior  to  those  of  mere  animal  gratification,  they  will  be  roused 
from  their  torpor ;  the  finer  feelings  will  be  awakened ;  their  thoughts  be 
directed  to  more  laudable  objects ;  and  their  actions,  instead  of  being  guided 
by  mechanical  impulse  or  brutal  passion,  be  subjected  to  the  regular  and 
systematical  control  of  reason."  —  (  Vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 


Sect.  VIII.     Produce  of  Timber. 

England,  —  Timber  is  entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  agricultural  products 
of  England.  It  grows  in  the  royal  forests,  in  the  woods  or  plantations  of 
individuals,  and  in  hedge-rows.  In  some  of  the  southern,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  south-eastern  and  western  counties,  there  are  large  stocks  of 
timber  in  hedges  and  in  pasture  grounds ;  and  the  woods  and  plantations  are, 
in  many  places,  very  considerable.  The  principal  woodland  counties  are 
Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hants,  Worcester,  Cheshire,  with  parts  of  Oxford, 
Northampton,  Berks,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  &c.  In  general,  the  western 
are  better  wooded  than  the  eastern  counties,  and  the  southern  than  the 
northern.  There  are  no  means  of  forming  any  thing  like  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  quantity  or  value  of  tunber  in  England.  Dr.  Beeke,  to  whose 
opinions  on  such  subjects  the  greatest  deference  is  due,  says  that  **an  estate 
is  in  general  considered  as  having  less  than  its  proportion  of  growing  trees  of 
all  ages,  if  their  value  do  not  amount  to  near  two  years  of  the  clear  rent." 
^(Observations  on  the  Income  Tar,  2d  ed.  p. 36.)  On  this  hypothesis, 
supposing  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  29,500,000/.,  the  total 
value  of  the  timber  would  be  59,000,000/.  The  annual  income  from  woods, 
after  deducting  for  the  cost  of  repairs,  &c.,  may  be  taken  at  4  per  cent,  on 
this  sum,  or  at  2,360,000/. ;  or,  to  be  quite  within  bounds,  at  2,000,000/. 

But  the  statements  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourteenth   MepoH   of  the 
to^nmunoners  of  Naval  Revision  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  stock  of 
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timber  had  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  15  years  preceding  1807 ;  and 
that  the  youne  plantations  made  during  that  period  were  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sive as  the  old  woods  that  had  been  grubbed  up.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  stock  of  old  wood,  particularly  of  oak,  continued  to  decrease  from 
1807  to  the  end  of  the  war.  But,  since  then,  there  has  been  a  very  material 
increase.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  timber  lessened  the  temptation  to  cut  it 
down;  and  while  comparatively  few  woods  have  been  grubbed  up  since  1815, 
many  new  plantations  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  doubt  whether  there  be  now  so  lai^  a 
supply  of  timber  in  the  kingdom  as  in  1800,  when  Dr.  Beeke's  tract  was 
published.  Perhaps,  if  wc  estimated  the  present  value  of  the  timber  of 
England  and  Wales  at  from  45,000,000/.  to  50,000,000/.,  and  its  yearly  product 
at  from  1,800,000/.  to  2,000,000/.,  we  should  not  be  very  far  from  the  mark. 

Oak,  though  not  the  most  abundant,  b  by  far  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  British  trees.  It  affects  a  strong  loam,  or  stiff*  clay  soil ;  and  is 
found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 
It  is  also  found  in  great  perfection  in  hedge-rows  in  Cheshire,  in  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Flint,  and  many  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  But  in 
several  counties  the  annual  fall  of  oak  timber  does  not  exceed  what  is  re- 
quired for  their  consumption. 

The  importance  to  a  naval  power  like  Great  Britain  of  having  a  home 
supply  of  timber  sufficient,  at  all  events,  for  the  use  of  the  navv>  has  been 
much  insisted  upon.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  should  run  little  risk  in 
depending  on  the  imports  of  foreign  oak,  teak,  and  other  timber,  for  ship- 
building, as  we  do  on  the  imports  of  fir,  &c.  for  house-building  and  other 
purposes.  But,  supposing  the  importance  of  having  an  independent  home 
supply  to  be  admitted,  the  interference  of  government  becomes  almost  in- 
dispensable ;  for  the  slow  growth  of  oak,  requiring  from  80  to  100  years,  or 
upwards,  to  come  to  maturity,  by  preventing  individuals  from  planting  and 
preserving  oak  woods  with  a  view  to  profit,  renders  it  unsafe  to  trust  to 
private  sources  for  a  supply.  Hence,  after  the  country  acquired  distinc- 
tion as  a  naval  power,  the  state  of  the  royal  forests  began  to  attract  attention; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  they  should  be  enclosed,  planted,  and  preserved 
with  due  care,  so  that  they  might  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  timber  for 
the  navy.  But  the  available  extent  of  these  forests  is  much  less  than  might 
be  supposed;  extensive  encroachments  having  been  made  upon  them  at 
remote  periods,  and  many  individuals  having  acquired  rights  to  pasturage, 
underwood,  &c.  within  their  bounds.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  however, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  adjudication  of  these  claims  in  so  far  as  respects 
the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  for  enclosing  and  planting  the 
portion  remaining  to  the  crown.  Little,  however,  seems  to  have  been  done 
m  fiirtherance  ot  this  object  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war ; 
when,  owing  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  navy  and  of  the  mercantile  shipping, 
a  general  conviction  began  to  be  entertained  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
effective  measures  for  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  timber.  In  1792, 
the  Surveyor-General  of  Woods  and  Forests  reported  that  there  was  a  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oak,  and  concluded  by 
recommending  that  100,000  acres,  in  the  royal  forests  and  elsewhere,  should 
be  set  apart  and  planted  with  oaks.  And,  consistently  with  this  recommend- 
ation, enforced  as  it  was  by  the  statements  in  the  Report  of  the  CommU' 
tioners  of  Naval  Revition^  already  referred  to,  various  inclosures  have  been 
made  at  different  periods ;  so  that  the  entire  extent  of  the  royal  forests, 
enclosed  and  bearing  oak,  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  from  50,000  to 
60,000  acres.  We  subjoin  a  statement  showing  the  extent  of  the  different 
royal  forests,  and  of  the  number  of  acres  in  each,  enclosed  and  appropriated 
to  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  navy. 
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We  have  extracted  this  statement  from  the  Fourth  Report  (p.  27.)  of  ike 
Commusionert  of  Woods  and  Forests,  The  Commissioners  state  that  this 
is  the  utmost  extent  of  land  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  rojral  forests,  or 
from  the  crown  estates,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  for  the  growth 
of  timber.  But,  in  order  to  provide  a  still  more  ample  supply  of  oak  for  the 
use  of  the  navy,  the  Commissioners  recommendc^l  the  purchase  of  such 
woodlands,  or  of  such  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  oak,  as  m%ht  adjoin 
those  royal  forests  which  had  establishments  of  officers,  &c.,  aciequate  to 
undertake  the  manaeement  of  the  new  grounds  without  additional  expense 
to  the  public :  but  this  recommendation  has  not  been  acted  upon  to  any 
great  extent.  The  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
timber  now  in  the  country,  would  be  to  reduce,  or  rather  abolish,  the  existing 
duties  on  foreign  timber  and  foreign  oak  bark. 

Scotland,  —  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  in  ancient  times,  Scot- 
land was  a  well-wooded  country.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  trees 
found  in  the  mosses  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  various  other  circum- 
stances. But,  excepting  some  Highland  counties,  the  old  woods  were,  loi^ 
since,  all  but  totally  destroyed ;  and  it  was  not  tul  the  early  part  c^  last 
century  that  they  began  to  be  replaced  by  modem  plantations.  The  remarks 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  want  of  wood  in  Scotland  are  believed  by  many  to 
have  given  a  considerable  spur  to  planting.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
such  were  reallv  the  case.  But,  about  the  time  of  his  visit,  Scotland  was 
beginning  rapidly  to  improve.  Many  mansions  were  soon  after  constructed 
in  different  parts  of  the  countrv,  which  required  woods  for  protection  and 
embellishment;  and,  as  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors  increased,  the  beautify- 
ing of  their  estates,  and  their  improval  by  means  of  planting,  attracted  more 
and  more  of  their  attention.  Hence,  during  the  last  half  century,  many  very 
laiige  additions  have  been  made  to  the  plantations  of  Scotland.  The  total 
extent  of  woodland  in  that  country  was  estimated,  in  the  Generai  Report  of 
Scotland  (vol.  ii.  p.  321.),  at  913,695  English  acres,  of  which  501,469  were 
natural  woods,  and  412,226  plantations.  If  this  estimate  may  be  relict  on, 
the  total  woodland  cannot,  at  this  moment,  be  less  than  from  950,000  to 
1,000,000  acres.  But,  notwithstanding  this  vast  extent  of  wood,  there  are 
many  extensive  tracts  in  which  hardly  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  This  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  hed^e-rows,  for  which  generally  the  country  is  not  suitable, 
and  to  the  wood  being  mostly  in  iai^e  masses.—  {Ante^  p.  239.)    The  Iwigest 
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and  most  valuable  woods  are  in  Perthshire,  Aberdeenshire,  Ross-shire,  and 
Inverness-shire.  The  late  Duke  of  Athol  was  the  greatest  planter  of  his  time 
in  the  empire :  he  planted  above  15,000  statute  acres. 

Ireland,  —  Though  now  comparatively  destitute  of  timber,  Ireland  was  for- 
merly very  thickly  wooded.  Verv  large  trees  are  still  dug  up  in  most  of  the 
bogs;  and  the  timber  so  obtained  forms,  in  some  counties,  all  that  is  made  use 
of  by  the  natives.*  The  black  bogs  abound  with  oak  timber,  the  red  ones 
with  fir,  and  in  all  of  them  there  are  yew  and  holly.  Giraldus  Cambrensisy 
who  came  into  Ireland  on  its  invasion  by  Henry  II.,  in  1171,  represents  it  as 
overrun  with  woods.  Boate,  who  refers  to  this  statement,  adds  that  the 
English,  being  settled  in  the  country,  exerted  themselves  to  diminish  the 
woods  wherever  they  were  masters,  partly  to  deprive  thieves  and  other 
banditti  o(  safe  and  convenient  hiding-places,  and  partly  to  increase  the  supply 
of  cultivable  lands.  —  (^Ireland's  Natural  History^  p.  119.)  But  long  after 
this  period  Ireland  could  boast  of  very  large  and  valuable  forests.  Spenser, 
in  his  pan^ric  on  the  country,  says  that  it  is  "  abundantly  adorned  with 
goodly  woods,  even  fit  for  building  of  houses  and  ships ;  so  commodiously, 
that  if  some  princes  in  the  world  hiui  them,  they  would  soon  hope  to  be  lords 
of  all  the  seas,  and  ere  long  of  all  the  world."  f  In  1652,  when  Boate's 
Natural  History  of  Ireland  was  published,  there  were  many  very  extensive 
woods  in  the  country,  narticularly  in  Wicklow,  Kjng*s  and  Queen  s  Counties, 
and  in  Wexford,  Carlow,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  DoMm,  Kerry, 
Tipperary,  &c.  (p.  123.);  and  the  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Wakefield  prove 
that  these  were  far  from  having  entirely  disappeared  m  the  early  part  of  last 
century.  —  (^Account  oflreland^  vol.  i.  p.  530.) 

Many  causes  conspired  to  occasion  the  total  destruction  of  the  woods  of 
Ireland.    Of  these  the  principal,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  violent  changes 
of  property  in  that  country  down  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  which,  by 
generating  a  strong  sense  of  uncertainty,  stimulated  the  holders  of  estates  to 
make  the  most  of  them  while  they  were  under  their  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  made  them  abstain  from  undertaking  any  scheme  of  improvement 
that  was  either  expensive  or  but  remotely  productive.     While,  therefore, 
there  was,  on  the  one  hand,  little  or  no  motive  to  plant  new  woods,  or  to 
protect  the  old  from  depredations,  there  was,  on  the  other,  a  considerable 
temptation  to  cut  them  down.     The  quantity  of  tillage  land  was  thus,  in 
some  instances,  considerably  increased :  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  iron  was  largely  produced  in  Ireland,  the  demand  for  wood  for 
the  furnaces  made  it  bring  a  high  price,  and  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
extensive  forests.  ^-  (  Wakefield^  i.  p.  528.)    The  disorderly  state  of  Ireland 
was  also,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
twelfth,  a  prominent  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  woods.    **  By  an  order  re- 
maining in  the  council  books  of  the  2d  of  November,  16M>,  Commissary 
General  Reynolds  was  directed  to  fell  and  carry  away  as  many  trees  which, 
the  order  says,  were  dangerous  shelter  for  rogues,  and  obstructed  the  high- 
way, so  as  to  enlarge  the  road  20  yards  on  each  side,  which  was  executed 
accordingly."  —  (Smithes  Natural  Hut.  of  Waterfordy  p.  92.)     From  the  com- 
bined influence  or  these  and  other  causes,  Ireland  has  been  wholly  stripped  of 
forests,  and  almost  of  trees.     Spenser's  "  goodly  woods  "  are  now  no  where 
to  be  found.    "  A  traveller  in  Ireland  finds  timber,  as  he  does  shrubs  and 
exotic  plants,  merely  as  appendages  to  a  gentleman's  place  of  residence ;  and 
afler  leaving  a  favoured  spot  of  this  kind,  he  at  once  loses  sight  of  green 
foliage,  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  enters  dreary  wastes,  where  there  is 
scarcely  a  twig  sufficient  to  form  a  restinc  place  to  the  birds  fiitigued  with 
their  flight.     To  so  great  an  extent  does  this  evil  exist,  that  I  have  seen  the 
remains  of  those  who  were  gone  *  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns ' 

•  M*Evoy*s  Survey  of  Tyrone,  p.  188. 
f  Spuuer'BWMU,  Lood.  1715,  p.  1596. 
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wrapped  up  in  mats,  for  want  of  a  coffin,  and  in  that  state  deposited  in  the 
earth.  To  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  I  was  myself  a  witness  during  the 
summer  of  1809,  and  Lord  Enniskillen  informed  me  that  the  same  practice 
is  common  throughout  the  county  Cavan."  —  (Wakefield,  L  p. 531.^ 

At  present,  timber  is  more  abundant  in  Fermanagh  than  in  any  other  county 
of  Ireland.  Oak  is  found  in  the  elens  of  Wicklow,  but  not  of  such  a  size  as 
to  be  of  much  use.  Lord  Oriel  ( Mr.  Foster)  has  been  one  of  the  roost 
successful  and  extensive  of  the  Irish  planters.  Mr.  Tighe  states,  that  there 
are  1,800  acres  of  wood  in  Kilkenny :  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dutton,  there 
are  about  780  acres  of  wood  in  Clare. 

Sect.  IX.     DistribuHon  cf  Lands j  Rents^  Profits  of  Farmers^  Sfc, 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce,  S^c,  —  It  would  be  exceedingly 
desirable  to  be  possessed  of  really  authentic  information  on  these  important 
topics,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  such  is  not  within  our  reach.  It  could  not 
be  acquired  without  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  the  continued  co-operation 
either  of  government  or  of  numerous  mdividuals.  But  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  the  people  of  England  has  ever  given  any  considerable  encouragement 
to  statistical  inquiries ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense  that  is  annu- 
ally incurred  in  preparing  parliamentary  reports  and  accounts  connected  with 
statistics,  it  is  still  true  that  the  elements  of  the  science  are  as  little  understood 
here  as  in  almost  any  other  country.  No  effectual  means  have  ever  been 
set  on  foot  for  getting  accounts  of  the  extent  of  land  in  tillage  and  in 
pasture,  and  of  the  proportion  which  one  sort  of  crop  bears  to  another,  or  of  the 
numbers  and  value  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.  In  reasoning 
on  these  subjects,  we  have,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  researches  of  a  few 
meritorious  individuals  and  analogies  to  trust  to.  Under  such  circumstances, 
precision  is  not  to  be  expected :  a  rough  average  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for. 
We  begin  with  — 

L  England. 

Number  of  Acres  in  Tillage.  —  According  to  the  tables  laid  before  the 
Emigration  Committee  by  Mr.  Couling,  the  arable  and  pasture  land  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  exclusive  of  wastes,  forests,  roads,  rivers,  &c.,  amounts  to 
28,749,000  acres ;  of  this  sum  he  supposes  the  arable  land  and  gardens  to 
amount  to  11,143,370  acres,  leaving  17,605,630  acres  as  meadows,  pastures, 
and  marshes.  We  suspect,  however,  that  Mr.  Couling  has  rather  underrated 
the  proportion  of  the  arable  and  garden  ground  to  the  pasture.  In  his  "  Eastern 
Tour,**  Arthur  Young  estimates  the  extent  of  land  under  crop  in  England,  ex- 
clusive of  Wales,  at  12,707,000 acres. —  (\o\.  iv.  p.  458.)  But  as  upwards 
of  1,200,000  acres  would  have  to  be  added  to  this  estimate  for  fiillows,  it  is 
certain!)'  too  high.  Dr.  Beeke's  estimate  does  not  differ  materially  horn  that 
of  Mr.  Couling — (Observationsy  ^c.  p.  31.);  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  proportion  of  tillage  to  pasture  land  has  increased  considerably  since 
1800,  when  Dr.  Beeke's  pamphlet  was  published.  In  1812,  Mr.  Stevenson 
estimated  the  arable  land  at  11,500,000  acres;  and  we  believe  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  be,  at  this  moment,  12,000,000  acres. 

Distribution  of  Tillage  Land,  —  According  to  Mr.  ^IiddIeton,  the  tillage  land 
of  England  and  Wales,  supposing  it  to  amount  to  1 2,000,000  acres,  would  be 
appropriated  as  follows :  — 

Acrei.  Acres. 


Wheat  ...     3,300,000 

Oats  and  beans       -  -     3,000,000 

Barley  and  rye         -  -     900,000 


Roots  ...  1,200,000 
Clover  ...  1,200,000 
Fallows     ...     2,400,000 


Total  -     -  12,000^000* 
*  5«rMy  €f  Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  640. 
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Mr.  Comber,  in  an  estimate  framed,  apparently,  with  considerable  care  in 
1612,  supposes  the  total  acres  under  cultivation  in  England  and  Wales  to 
amount  to  1 1,591,000,  which  he  distributes  as  follows :  — 


Wheat 

Barley  and  rye 
Oats  and  beans 
Clover,  rye-grass,  &c. 
Roots  and  cabbages  cultivated  1  ,  ,  --,  ^^^^ 
by  plough         -  -     j '''50,000 

Fallow  -  -     2,297,000 


Acres. 
3,160,000 
861,000 
2,872,000 
1,149,000 


Acret. 
Hop-grounds  -  -         36,000 

Nursery-gardens  -  -     9,000 

Fruit    and    kitchen-gardens  1      .,  f^,^ 


cultivated  by  spmde 
Pleasure-grounds 


-     16,000 


Total  1 1,591, 000* 


We  believe  that  in  both  these  estimates,  the  extent  of  ground  under  wheat 
is  underrated,  while  that  under  fallow  is  considerably  overrated  Supposing 
12,000,000  acres  to  be  under  cultivation,  we  incline  to  think  that  their  distri- 
bution is  nearly  as  follows :  — 

Acret.  Acres. 


Wheat 

Barley  and  rye 
Oats  and  beans 
Clover 


-  3,800,000 

900,000 

-  3,000,000 

-  1,300,000 


Roots,  twmipa,  potatoes,  &c.  -  1,200,000 
Hops,  gardens  of  all  sorts,  &c.  150,000 
Fallow         -  -  .     1,650,000 


Total  12,000,000 


Quantiit/  and  Value  of  Crops.  —  We  have  eivcn  in  a  previous  table  (p.  482.) 
an  account,  deduced  from  the  Agricultural  Report  published  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  average  productiveness  of  the  different  species  of  crops 
in  the  different  counties  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  throughout  England  and  Wales  may  be  taxcn,  at  an  average, 
at  from  2^  to  3  quarters  (Winch,  measure)  per  acre ;  barley  at  4  quarters  per 
do. ;  oats  at  4^ ;  peas  2^ ;  beans  3J  ;  and  potatoes  at  250  busnels.  We 
have,  however,  been  assured,  that  the  wheat  culture  has  been  since  so  much 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  bone  manure  and  otherwise,  that,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  greater  quantities  produced  in  the  best  wheat  counties, 
as  Kent  and  Essex,  the  average  produce  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  3^ 
quarters  an  acre ;  and,  taking  these  results,  and  the  average  prices  of  the  last 
tnree  or  four  years,  we  get  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  crops,  as 
follows :  — 


Crop*. 

Acres. 

Prod,  per  Acre. 
QuActer*. 

ToUl  Produce. 
Quarter!. 

Price  per 
Quarter. 

Value. 

Wheat    - 
Barley  and  rye 
Oats  and  beans 
Roots    - 
Clover    - 

3,800,000 
900,000 
3,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 

4 

15/.  5s.    1 
J  per  acre/ 

12,350,000 

3,600,000 

13,500,000 

50t. 
30t. 
25f. 

^'30,875,000 

5,400,000 

16,875,000 

13,125,000 

29,450,000 

ie66,275,000 

The  oats  and  beans  are  here  blended  together,  and  reckoned  at  the  price  of 
oats,  whereas  beans  are  about  lOs.  a  quarter  higher.  Allowing  for  this,  the 
two  may  be  worth  together  17,500,000/.  The  grounds  occupied  as  gardens, 
hop  plantations,  &c.,  may  produce,  at  an  average,  about  15/.  an  acre,  or 
2,250,000/.  a  vear ;  making  the  total  value  of  the  different  crops  raised  in 
England  and  Wales,  72,900,000/. 

Produce  of  Grass  Land.  —  This  may  be  determined  in  two  ways ;  either  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  articles  annually  produced, 
or  by  taking  a  general  rough  average  value  per  acre.     The  former  would  be 

*  Comber  on  National  Sttbsistenee,  Appen.  p.  52. 
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the  most  satisfoctory  mode ;  but  the  details  are  too  nimierous  and  too  loose  to 
admit  of  their  being  brought  forward  with  much  confidence.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  annual  value  of  the  various  products  derived  from  pasture  land 
may  be  estimated,  at  an' average,  at  about  3/.  lOi.  an  acre ;  being  equivalent,  on 
17,000,000  acres,  to  59,500,000/. 
This  sum  of  59,500,000/.  consists,  probably,  of  the  following  items :  — 

Cattle  1,100,000,  at  13/.  each     -            -              -               -      ,        £  14,300,000 

Calves  200,000,  at  Si.  each             .....  600,000 

Sheep  and  Umbs  6,800,000,  at  U.  lOs,  each        -             .                .  10,200,000 

Wool  (exclusive  of  slaughtered  sheep)  338,000  packs,  at  12/.  eaeh  4,056,000 

Hogs  and  pigs  555,000,  at  1/.  16«.  -                  -                 -               -  1,000,000 

Horses  200,000,  full-grown,  annually  produced  at  15^  each              -  3,000,000 

Poultry,  eggs,  rabbits,  deer,  &c.      ....  1,344,000 

Meadow  and  grass  for  work  and  pleasure  horses               •                 -  13,000,000 

Dairy  produce,  or  milk,  butter,  and  cheese       ...  12,000,000 

£  59,500,000 


The  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  England  and  Wales 
exclusive  of  wood,  &c.,  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  132,500,000/. 
(72,900,000/. +59,500,000/.)  In  further  corroboration  of  this  estimate,  we 
may  remark,  that  Arthur  Young,  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Essex, 
estimates  the  value  of  the  farm  produce  of  England  at  1 45,800,000/.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  in  the  Survey  of  Middlesex,  estimates  it  at  126,690,000/.;  and  one 
of  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  Mr,  Stevenson,  in  the  article  "  England," 
in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  estimates  it  at  131,066,000/.,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  numerous  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  Though  agreeing  so  closely 
in  the  result  with  the  above  estimates,  the  one  wc  have  now  laid  before  the 
reader  differs  widely  from  them  in  many  of  the  details.  But  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  advantage  of  superior  accuracy  is  on  our  side ;  and  though  we 
may  be  mistaken  in  some  points,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  case  to 
arrive  at  any  thing  better  than  a  rough  approximation,  we  do  not  believe  that, 
with  the  assumed  prices,  we  can  be  more  than  a  very  few  millions  on  either 
side  the  mark. 

Rental  of  England  and  Wales,  —  There  are,  unfortunately,  no  means  by 
which  either  the  total  amount  of  the  rent  of  the  country,  or  the  proportion 
which  the  rent  bears  to  the  total  produce  of  agricultural  industry,  can  be 
correctly  estimated.  Mr.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  has,  however,  obli^inely  enabled  us  to  lav  before  the  reader  a 
more  authentic  estimate  of  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  than  any 
hitherto  published* ;  by  supplying  us  with  returns  of  the  rental  of  each 
county,  and  the  sums  assessed  on  the  occupiers,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Property  Tax  Commissioners  in  1810  and  1811,  1812  and  1813,  and  in  1814 
and  1815.  From  these  returns,  and  those  of  the  number  of  acres  in  each 
county,  according  to  their  aggregate  measurement,  we  have  drawn  up  the 
following  table. 


•  Had  the  papers  relating  to  the  Property  Tax  been  preserved,  they  would 
have  supplied  a  vast  deal  of  authentic  information,  not  only  with  respect  to 
rent,  but  with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  incomes  of  the  different  ranks  and  orders 
of  the  community.  The  voluntary  destruction  of  so  great  a  storehouse  of  curioua 
information,  is  an  act  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  its  folly  or  its  baibarism 
be  the  more  prominent  feature.  It  has  no  parallel,  unless  it  be  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library. 
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Table  showing  the  Aggregate  Measurement  of  each  County  of  England  and  Wales; 
the  ascertained  Rentals  of  each,  exclusive  of  Houses,  Mines,  Minerals,  Fisheries, 
&c. ;  according  to  the  Returns  under  the  Property  Tax  Act  for  the  Years  1810- 
1811,  and  1814-1815;  with  the  Average  Annual  Rent  per  Acre  of  the  Land  of 
each  County  at  tlieae  respective  Periods,  and  the  Sums  estimated  as  Profits  of  the 
Farmers  in  tlie  Year  1810-1811. 


Eirtimatcd 

Rent  per 

Acre  in 

1810-181 L 

EBtimated 

Rent  per 

Ertimatcd 
ProflU  of 
Occuplen, 
1810-1811.* 

Countioi. 

Acres. 

Rental  for 
1810-1811. 

Rental  for 
1814.1815. 

Acre  in 
1814.1815. 

KNGLAKO. 

£. 

£  •.    d. 

^. 

£  $,    d. 

Jt. 

Bedford 

296,320 

279,976 

0  18  10} 

316,595 

1  1  ^ 

204,466 

Berks 

481,280 

407,187 

0  16  11 

502,096 

1    0  lol 

303,863 

Bucks 

472,320 

497,158 

1     1    oj 

0  16     8| 

548,630 

1     3     2| 

374,009 

Cambridge 

548,480 

457,732 

541,325 

0  19     8| 

339,913 

Chester 

673,280 

689,731 

10     6 

805,141 

1     3   11 

507,648 

Cornwall 

851,200 

564,607 

0  13    H 

629,259 

;0  14     9j 

424,855 

Cumberland 

974,720 

469,250 

0     9     7J 

561,468 

0  11     61 

351,938 

Derby 

657,920 

619,472 

0  18  10 

707,250 

1      1     51 

466,271 

Devon 

1,654,400 

1,217,529 

0  14     8} 

1,360,812 

0  16     5\ 

913,160 

Dorset 

643,840 

489,004 

0  15     2 

564,377 

0  17     6\ 

366,769 

Durham 

702,080 

505,387 

0  14     4^ 

543,411 

0  15     5} 

379,547 

Essex 

981,120 

904,894 

0  18     5 

1,109,829 

1     8     7} 

678,461 

Gloucester 

805,120 

805,390 

1     0     0 

971,410 

1     4     li 

603,850 

Hereford 

552,320 

441,343 

0  15  l\\ 

524,781 

0  19    0 

340»205 

Hertford 

403,200 

342,056 

0  16  11 

397,539 

0  19     8} 

256,763 

Huntingdon 

238,080 

202,076 

0  16  11: 

277,463 

1     3     3| 

151,557 

Kent 

996,480 

864,294 

0  17     4 

961,368 

0  19     S\ 

651,148 

Lancaster 

1,130,240 

1,270,345 

1     1     ^ 

1,463,183 

1     5  lOA 

952,759 

Leicester 

515,840 

699,158 

1      7      1: 

807,558 

1    11     3f 

526,808 

Lincoln 

1,671,040 

1,572,756 

0  18  10 

1,865,086 

1     2     4 

1,186,456 

Middlesex 

180,480 

346,634 

1    18     5 

517,669 

2  17     4i 

261,857 

Monmouth 

317,440 

202,211 

0  12     9 

231,113 

0  14     6} 

152,682 

Norfolk 

1,295,360 

921,581 

0  14     2f   1,102,352 

0  17     04 

698,888 

Northampton 

650,240 

695,691 

1      1     4} 

846,172 

1     6     04 

522,478 

Northumberland 

1,197,440 

909,997 

0  15     2§ 

999,951 

0  16     8i 

680,093 

Nottingham 

535,680 

534,678 

0  19  Hi 

604,220 

1     2     6i 

401,244 

Oxford 

483,840 

498,086 

1     0     7 

589,594 

1     4     ^ 

373,219 

Rutland 

95,360 

99,149 

1     0     9* 

123,296 

1     5  10| 

74,381 

Salop 

859,520 

730,099 

0  16  llf 

823,845 

0  19     2 

553,871 

Somerset 

1,052,800 

1,353,282 

1     5     8J 

1,491,734 

1     8     4 

1,016,331 

Southampton 

1,040,000 

593,259 

0  11     5 

707,127 

0  13     7: 

445,515 

Suffbrd 

757,760 

757,678 

1     0    0 

862,973 

1     2     9: 

567,476 

Suffolk 

969,600 

694,078 

0  14     3} 

826,228 

0    17      0: 

520,559 

Surrey 

485,760 

368,457 

0  15     2 

437,958 

0  18    o! 

277,430 

Sussex 

938,240 

567,712 

0  12     1^ 

641,736 

0  13     8 

412,463 

Warwick 

574,080 

651,306 

1     2    H 

838,993 

1     9     2} 

483,855 

Westmoreland    - 

487,680 

220,596 

0     9     0^ 

260,945 

0  10     8A 

166,167 

WUts 

874,880 

812,292 

0  18    e\ 

964,611 

1    s    oj 

607,971 

Worcester 

462,720 

516,203 

1     2     3| 

609,746 

1     6     44 

387,152 

York 

Totals  for  Engl. 

Average  rent  pei 

3,735,040 

3,107,751 

0  16     7i 

3,563,980 

0  19     1 

2,333,714 

32,243,200 

27,880,085 

32,502,824 

20.917.773 

statute  acre  ol 
England 

. 

. 

r    - 

0  17     3^ 

10     2 

*  Under  the  property  tax  act  the  profits,  or  clear  taxable  incomes,  of  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  were  estinuited  at  three  fourthSf  and  in 
Scotland  at  one  half  the  rent,  or  annual  value,  of  their  farms;  and  they  were  assessed 
accordingly. 
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TaUe 

showing  the  Aggregate  Measurement,  See,  — 

-eoM/tfiacetil 

Estimated 

Rent  per 

Estimated 

Rent  per 

Estimated 

CountiM- 

Acres. 

Rental  for 

Acre 

in 

Rental  for 

Acre  in 

Profits  of 

J810.1811. 

1810.1811.   1 

1814.1815. 

1814-18151 

.Occupiers, 
18iai81L 

WALKS. 

£. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

ir. 

.£ 

f. 

d. 

£. 

Aoglesea 

173,440 

65,121 

0 

7 

6 

76,105 

0 

8 

^ 

48,842 

Brecon 

482,560 

124,244 

0 

5 

H 

135,1^1 

0 

5 

7:r 

81,335 

CardigM) 

432,000 

101,510 

0 

4 

H 

126,399 

0 

5 

10 

79,163 

Caermarihen 

623,360 

224,153 

0 

7 

n 

240,714 

0 

7 

8^ 

1^8,115 

Caemanron 

348,160 

90,848 

0 

5 

'i 

105,»52 

0 

6 

1 

68,136 

Denbigh 

405,120 

183,787 

0 

9 

224,678 

0 

11 

1 

137,006 

Flint 

156,160 

118,015 

0 

15 

2* 

139,753 

0 

17 

10} 

88,961 

Glamorgan 

506,880 

212,079 

0 

8 

44 

229,013 

0 

9 

0* 

158,070 

Merioneth 

424  320 

83,451 

0 

3 

11 

96,343 

0 

4 

H 

62,589 

Montgomery 

536,960 

173,292 

0 

6 

Si 

181,881 

0 

6 

H 

114,006 

Pembroke 

390^400 

160,617 

0 

8 

H 

181,057 

0 

9 

H 

120,463 

Radnor 

Totals  for  Wales 

272,640 

85,268 

0 

6 

3 

90,652 

o 

6 

7} 

61,688 

4,752,000 

1,622,985 

1,827,638 

1,188,374 

Average  rent  per 
statute  acre  of 
Wales 

_ 

• 

0 

6 

10 

m                                  « 

0 

7 

H 

Add     for    Eng- 

land, as  before 
Totals  for   Eng- 

32,243,200 

27,880,085 

32,502,824 

20,917,773 

land  and  Wales 
Average  rent  per 

36,995,200 

29,503,070 

34,330,462 

22,106,147 

statute  acre  of 

England    and 

Wales 

1  ~            " 

- 

0 

15 

lU 

_ 

o 

18 

6i 

It  may  be  said  that  this  table  does  not  exhibit  the  present  rental  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  true.  But  we  are  well  assured  that  those 
who  suppose  it  is  about  the  same  now  as  in  1810-11,  will  not  be  far  from 
the  mark.  In  some  parts  the  fall  of  rents  since  1815  has  been  greater  than 
their  rise  during  the  previous  five  years ;  but  in  other  PATts  rents  are  higher 
at  this  moment  than  they  have  ever  previously  been.  The  fall  of  prices  has 
been  counteracted  in  many  districts  by  extensive  improvements,  particularly 
in  the  drainage  and  better  management  of  land,  the  opening  of  new  and  im- 
proved channels  of  communication,  &c. ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
be  pretty  certain  we  are  committing  no  great  error  in  assuming  that  the 
rent  of  England  and  Wales  in  1836  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  1810-11,  in 
other  words,  that  its  total  amount  is  about  29,500,000/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
\5s,  \  lid,  an  acre  for  the  entire  kingdom,  or  of  17«.  3^d,  an  acre  for  England, 
and  6s,  lOd,  an  acre  for  Wales. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  rents  of  equally  fertile  land  in 
different  counties ;  occasioned  partly  by  the  different  amount  of  the  public 
burdens,  partly  by  differences  of  situation,  and  partly  by  the  different  degrees 
of  skill  and  economy  with  which  they  are  farmed.  Rents  of  com  farms  are 
highest  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  part  of  Yorkshire ;  and  in  Essex » 
Kent,  Hampshire,  Scc.  A  great  deal  of  arable  land,  even  of  a  moderately  good 
quality,  lets  at  from  10«.  to  15*.  an  acre;  and  where  highest,  its  rent,  exclusive 
of  tithes,  poor  rates,  and  other  public  burdens,  seldom  exceeds  25*.  an  acre, 
unless  where  it  enjoys  some  peculiar  advantages.  Goo<i  pastiu^  land 
generally  lets  higher  than  corn  land.     It  may  vary  from  16*.  to  3/.     When  it 
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is  of  limited  extent,  and  contiguous  to  a  considerable  town,  it  sometimes 
fetches  5/.  and  6/.  per  acre,  and  some  more. 

Rise  of  Rents  in  England. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  concluded,  from  com- 
munications made  to  it,  that  rents  had  risen  in  England  from  1791  to  1804,  at 
an  average,  39  per  cent. ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
statement.  But,  supposing  it  to  be  accurate,  their  subsequent  rise,  allowing 
for  the  fall  since  the  peace,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  from  10  to  12 
per  cent.;  making  the  total  rise  since  1790,  50  per  cent.  This  conclusion 
may  be  still  farther  corroborated,  as  follows :  — 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  Northern  Tour  (vol.  iv.  p.  366.),  estimated  the  rental 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  1771,  at  16,000,000/.  In  Dr.Beeke's  celebrated 
pamphlet  on  the  Income  Tax,  published  in  1800,  the  rental  is  estimated  at 
20,000,000/. ;  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  near  the  real  rental  at  that 
period ;  and,  admitting  these  estimates  to  be  tolerablv  correct,  it  is  seen,  from 
the  previous  statements,  that  the  increase  of  rent  smce  1800  has  been  very 
decidedly  greater  than  its  increase  during  the  preceding  30  years. 

Moderate  Rent  of  Land  in  England. — Considering  the  advantages  which  the 
English  farmer  enjoys  in  fertility  of  soil,  climate,  and  ready  access  to  the  best 
markets  in  the  world,  the  rent  which  he  pays  seems  to  be  unusually  low. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  owing,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  public  burdens  falling 
on  the  tenant ;  partly  (at  least  in  the  south)  to  vicious  customs  with  respect 
to  the  succession  of  tenants,  and  the  waste  of  labour  in  ploughing ;  and  partly 
to  the  want  of  leases  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  the  occupiers.  A  good 
deal  is,  however,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  land- 
lords to  raise  rents,  and  a  wish  not  to  remove  tenants,  and  to  keep  their 
estates  always  underrented.  But  though  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the 
overrenting  of  land  be  great  and  signal,  the  opposite  practice,  or  its  under- 
renting,  is  by  no  means  the  best  that  mav  be  devised.  Supposing  that  a 
tenant  has  a  lease  of  a  farm,  or  that  he  is  otherwise  secured  in  its  possession, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  underrented  would 
have  no  influence  in  diminishing  his  industry  or  activity,  seeing  that  he  would 
reap  all  the  advantage  of  superior  skill,  enterprise,  and  economy :  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  such  is  not  by  any  means  the  case.  To  make  farmers 
leave  those  routine  practices  to  which  they  are  strongly  attached,  and  avail 
themselves  of  improved  systems  and  modes  of  management,  they  must  not 
only  have  the  means  of  meliorating  their  condition,  but  their  rents  must  be 
sucn  as  to  impress  them  with  a  conviction  that  if  they  do  not  exert  them- 
selves, their  ruin  will  assuredly  follow.  Estates  that  are  underrented  are, 
uniformly  almost,  farmed  in  a  very  inferior  style  to  those  that  are  let  at  their 
fair  value;  and  the  tenants  are  comparatively  poor.  An  increase  of  rent, 
provided  it  be  not  pushed  too  far,  b  of  all  others  the  most  efficient  means 
of  improvement.  ''  I  have  not,"  says  Mr.  Youn^,  **  seen  an  instance  of  rent 
bein^  low,  and  husbandry,  at  the  same  time,  being  good.  Innumerable  are 
the  instances  of  fieuiners  living  miserably,  and  even  breaking,  on  farms  at  very 
low  rents,  being  succeeded  by  others,  on  the  same  land,  at  very  high  rents, 
who  make  fortunes.  Throughout  my  journey  I  have  universally  observed 
that  such  farms  as  were  the  most  wretchedly  mani^ged,  were  very  much 
underlet."  ♦ 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is  given  by  Davies,  in  the 
Survey  ofSmtth  Wales  :  —  ''A  gentleman  notea  for  his  liberabty  to  his  tenants, 
during  the  last  17  years  of  his  life  laid  out  upwards  of  20,000/.  in  improving 
the  farms  of  his  tenants  at  will,  without  charging  them  a  penny  in  advance 
of  rent.  He  died ;  and  his  successor,  of  a  different  cast,  leaving  off  improve- 
ments, tried  what  doubling  of  rents  would  do ;  and  it  is  painful  to  relate,  for 

•  Voung*$  Tour  in  the  North  of  England,  voL  iv.  p.  376.     See  also  Analysis  of 
ths  Statistieal  Account  of  Seo^nd,  part  1.  p.  258.,  dec 
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it  borders  on  a  libel  on  human  nature,  that  this  advance  of  rent,  conaidered 
exceedingly  grievous  at  the  time  it  wa»  imposed,  had  a  greater  effect  in  improT- 
ing  the  agriculture  of  the  estate,  than  all  the  benevolence  and  forbearance  of 
his  predecessor.  The  tenants  were  now  compelled  to  do  for  tbemaelvet 
what  anotlier  did  for  them  before."  —  (Vol.  u  p.  165.) 

Proportion  of  Rent  of  Laud  to  the  Produce.  —  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  thai, 
in  cstunating  this  proportion,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  noore  than  arrive  at  a 
rough  average,  which  will  very  rarely  appl^  in  particular  instances.  The  cul- 
tivation of  inferior  being  quite  as  expensive  as  that  of  superior  land,  and,  in 
most  cases,  a  good  deal  more  so,  it  follows,  that,  while  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  bad  land,  ma^  be  required  to  indemnify  the 
cultivator,  so  that  little  or  nothing  may  remain  for  the  landlord,  a  compara- 
tively  small  portion  of  the  produce  of  superior  land  may  suffice  to  repay  the 
cultivator  for  his  outlay  and  trouble,  leaving  a  large  surplus  to  the  landlord. 
Rents  do  not,  however,  depend  entirely  on  the  diffisrences  in  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soils  uwieac  cultivation,  but  are  materially  influenced  by  the 
degree  in  which  they  have  been  improved ;  the  nature  and  duration  of  the 
leases  under  which  they  are  held ;  the  public  burdens  affecting  them,  &e. 
With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  rent,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  any  precise  conclusions,  without  previously  knowing  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  assessed,  and  their  effect  on  prices.  In  general,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  land,  or  on  the  produce  of 
the  land,  tends  to  lower  rent,  and  that  their  withdrawal  tends  to  raise  it. 
But  the  extent  to  which  tillage  has  been  carried,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
improvement,  are  the  principal  circumstances  that  a£fect  rent.  A  £urm  of 
naturally  bad  land,  if  it  be  furnished  with  commodious  buildings,  and  be  other<> 
wise  highly  improved  and  fertilised  by  an  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour, 
may  yield  a  pretty  considerable  amount  of  rent ;  while  a  farm  of  really  good 
land,  but  furnished  with  indifferent  buildingf,  and  but  little  improved,  may, 
probably,  not  let  for  so  much  as  the  other.  Agricultural  science  has,  also,  a 
very  considerable  influence  over  rent.  The  greater  the  economy  vrith  wlw:h 
the  business  of  agriculture  is  carried  on,  that  is,  the  smaller  the  outlay  for 
which  the  different  farming  operations  may  be  completed  in  the  best  manner, 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  surplus  produce  after  the  claims  of  the 
farmer  are  satisfied.  It  is  in  this  respect,  m  the  greater  skill  and  economy 
with  which  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on,  more  than  in  the  absence 
of  tithes  and  poor  rates, —  though  these  have,  of  course,  a  considerable  influ- 
ence, — -  that  the  superiority  of  Scotch  over  English  agriculture  mainly  con- 
sists, and  that,  at  an  average,  the  Scotch  landlords  receive  a  considerably 
greater  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  than  the  English. 

These  statements  show  how  very  difficult  it  must  be  to  form  any  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  share  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  an  extensive 
country  that  goes  to  the  landlord ;  and  they,  also,  show  how  inapplicabie  such 
an  average  proportion  would  be,  even  if  accurately  determined,  to  the  vast 
majority  of  particular  farms,  and  even  to  yery  many  districts  of  connderable 
extent.  It  is  pretty  evident,  too,  that  though  the  proportion  which  the  pro- 
duce of  a  country  coing  to  the  landlords  as  rent  at  any  particular  period  were 
ascertained,  it  might  be  materially  different  at  another  period.  It  Is,  as  has 
been  seen,  materially  influenced,  not  only  by  the  skill  with  which  agricul- 
tiu^  operations  are  carried  on,  and  by  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
public  burdens  laid  on  the  land,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  the  cultivation 
of  bad  land  is  carried,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  that,  like 
those  now  mentioned,  are  liable  to  perpetual  chttige,  and  operate  in  difoeni 
directions. 

Towards  the  middle  of  last  century  it  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  rent  of  land  of  medium  fertUity  was  about  equivalent  to  a 
tnu-d  part  of  Its  gross  produce.    During  the  present  century,  however,  those 
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best  able  to  judge  believe  that  this  proportion  is  too  high,  and  that  the  me- 
dium rent  of  land  does  not  amount  to  more  than  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
part  of  its  produce;  but  we  suspect  that  the  former  estimate  must  have  been 
at  all  times  a  great  deal  above  the  mark.  Even  for  th^  finest  land  a  third 
part  of  the  produce  would  be  a  very  heavy  rent ;  and  for  lands  of  medium 
and  inferior  fertility  it  would  be  quite  oppressive.  Those  who  set  aside  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  as  rent,  seem  to  us  to  make  an 
allowance  which,  if  any  thing,  is  too  high. 

The  following  table  has  been  given,  as  representing  the  average  rent  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  Scotland ;  but  its  accuracy  nas  been  disputed,  and  at  best  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  rough,  rude  outline :  — 

Per  acre 
Land,  producing  £  10  18«.  per  acre       -     )  part,  or  j^S  11«. 

Land,  -  6  12«.  per  ditto     -    I      -    fx       1  I3s. 

Land,  -  4    5s.  per  ditto      -     }     -    or       0  I7s. 

Proportion  of  the  Gross  to  the  Real  Rent  of  Land,  —  By  the  gross  rent  of 
land  is  meant,  as  every  one  knows,  the  entire  sum  paid  by  the  occupier  to  the 
owner,  including,  of  course,  an  allowance  for  the  houses  on  the  farm  sub- 
servient to  agricultural  purposes,  and  for  the  fences,  roads,  drains,  and  im- 
provements of  all  sorts  tnat  have  been  made  upon  the  land.  The  real  rent  is 
much  more  limited :  it  means  that  portion  of  the  gross  rent  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  natural 
and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil^  or  the  rent  the  fiirm  would  fetch  supposing  it 
were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  destitute  of  houses,  fences,  and  of  ev^  sort  of 
artificial  melioration.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  distinguish  between  these 
portions.  Most  improvements,  when  once  efi^ted,  become  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  soil,  that  they  cannot  be  separately  considered ;  nor,  sup- 
posing they  were  requested  to  make  the  attempt,  would  any  two  agricultur- 
ists, however  skilful,  form  the  same  estimate  of  the  real  rent  of  an  improved 
farm.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  obvious  that  a  very  lai^  portion  of  the 
rent  of  Great  Britain  consists,  in  fiict,  of  a  compensation,  or  return,  for  the 
vast  amount  of  capital  expended  on  agricultural  buildings  and  improvements. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any  estimate,  which 
shall  have  any  pretensions  to  accuracy,  of  what  the  portion  of  rent  accruing 
to  the  landlords  on  account  of  improvements  may  really  amount  to.  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  decidedly  greater  than  the  other ;  but,  estimating 
the  whole  rental  of  Great  Britain  at  thirty^bur  millions,  if  we  set  apart 
seventeen  millions  as  real  rent,  and  regard  the  remaining  seventeen  millions  as 
interest  on  account  of  buildings,  fences,  drains,  roads,  and  other  improve- 
ments of  the  soil,  we  shall  certainly  be  within  the  mairk. 

Distributhn  of  Rent  in  England.  —  Landed  property  in  England  is  not  so 
unequally  distributed  as  manv  suppose.  The  highest  renta  hnay  amount  to 
about  100,000^  a  year;  but  there  are  comparatively  few  estates  worth  more 
than  10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  and  the  great  majority  are  under  1,000/.  We  r^^t, 
however,  that  there  are  no  means  either  of  classifying  the  incomes  derived  m)m 
land,  or  of  estimating  the  total  number  of  proprietors  amongst  whom  it  is 
divided.  Dr.  Beeke  says  that  the  latter  amount  to  at  least  200,000 —  (  Ohserf>~ 
ations  on  the  Income  Tax^  2d  ed.  p.  21.),  which  would  give,  at  an  average, 
150/.  a  year  to  each.  In  the  agricultural  counties,  the  smaller  proprietors  are 
understood  to  have  become  less  numerous  during  the  present  century ;  but  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  the  reverse  is  true,  and  large  estates  have  become 
comparatively  rare. 

Agricultural  Capital —  Great  Britain,  —  The  capital  employed  in  farming 
has  been  very  differently  estimated.  It  vras  supposed  by  Arthur  Youne,  in 
his  Tour,  to  amount  to  about  4/.  an  acre,  which,  taking  the  cultivated  land 
of  England  and  Wales  at  31,000,000  acres,  would  give  an  aggregate  sum  of 
124,000,000/.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  estimate  was  at  the  time  pretty 
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accurate ;  but,  owing  to  the  general  rise  of  prices,  and  to  the  great  improre- 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  stock  and  implements  employed  in  most 
farms,  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  agriculture  must  be  much  greater  at 
present  than  in  1770;  and  cannot,  we  are  assured,  be  estimated  at  less,  at  an 
average,  than  6/.  or  11,  per  acre ;  giving  the  total  sum  of  186,000,00(D/.y  or 
217,000,000/.  The  capital  required  for  farming  the  5,000,000  arable  acres 
in  Scotland  may  be  estimated  at  5/.  or  6/.  an  acre. 

Insufficumry  of  Agricultural  Capita/,  —  It  is  a  remark,  as  old  as  the  dnyn  of 
Columella,  that  a  farmer's  capital  should  be  above  rather  than  below  his  ftum. 
But  it  may  notwithstanding  be  affirmed  that,  speaking  generally,  farms  in  all 
parts  of  Britain  are  decidedly  understocked.  This  is  a  point  as  to  which, 
more  than  any  other,  farmers  are  apt  to  miscalculate.  Those  who  should 
only  take  a  farm  of  100/.  or  150/.  a  year,  not  unfrequently  take  one  of  200/.  or 
300/.  They  are  led  to  do  this  by  the  greater  consequence  attached  to  the 
occupancy  of  a  considerable  farm,  by  associating  in  their  minds  the  idea  that 
mu(^  land  will  bring  them  much  profit ;  and  by  an  over  sanguine  expectation 
that  they  will  be  able,  by  superior  address,  or  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  to 
make  the  capital  answer  the  demands  upon  it.  But  such  conduct  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  short-sighted.  A  deficiency  of  capital  disables  farmers  from  pro- 
curing the  best  sort  of  implements ;  from  performing  the  different  operations  in 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner ;  from  executing  improvements  that  are, 
perhaps,  indispensable;  and  most  commonly  ends  by  involving  them  in  debt 
and  difficulties,  from  which  it  may  not  afterwards  be  in  their  power  to  escape. 
**  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  rural  economy,  a  more  important  object 
than  the  country  being  richly  stocked.  The  best  land  is  of  no  avail  without 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  render  its  fertility  of  use :  neither  skill  nor  in- 
dustry will  make  any  amends  for  the  want  of  an  ample  stock.  One  of  the 
most  common  and  yet  most  fatal  errors,  to  which  the  conduct  of  a  &rmer  is 
open,  is  that  of  under-stocking."  —  (  Youn^t  Northern  Tovr^  vol.  iv.  p.  272.) 

Profit  of  Farmers,  —  It  appears  from  the  previous  table  (p.  531.)  dednced 
from  the  official  returns,  that  the  profits  arising  from  farming  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1810,  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  rent,  or  amounted  to 
about  29,500,000/.     It  is  contended,  however,  that  they  have  fsdlen  since  1815 
in  a  greater  degree  than  the  rent ;  and,  perhaps,  they  may  at  present  be  estimated 
at  28»000,000/.     This  would  five  on  a  capital  of  186,000,000/.  a  gross  profit  of 
15  per  cent. ;  and  on  a  capitiu  of  2 1 7,000,000/.  it  would  give  13  per  cent.    It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  28,000,000/.  of  gross  profit  includes,  besides 
the  return  to  the  capital  possessed  by  the  agriculturists,  all  that  they  receive  as 
toases^or  on  account  of  their  labour  in  superintending  and  working  on  their  lands. 
When  a  fair  allowance  is  made  on  this  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nett 
profit  realised  by  the  occupiers  is  but  of  very  limited  amount.    In  this  respect, 
mdeed,  fiumers  seem  to  be  less  favourably  situated  than  most  other  classes. 
Even  with  the  greatest    care  and  attention,    few  amongst  them  attain    to 
opulence.     The  great  majority  merely  manage  to  live  respectably,  and  to  bring 
up  a  family.     "  The  few,''^  says  Mr.  Loudon,  "who  do  more  than  this  will  be 
found  to  have  had  leases  at  low  rents,  indulgent  landlords,  to  have  profited 
by  the  accidental  rises  in  the  market  or  depreciation  of  currency,  or  to  have 
become  dealers  in  com  or  cattle ;  and  rarely  indeed  to  have  realised  aught  by 
the  mere  good  culture  of  a  farm." — {Ency,of  Agriculture,  p.  719.)     The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  m  the  estimation  of  those  most  capable  of  judging, 
stood  high  both  as  a  scientific  and  practical  fanner,  is  to  the  same  effect! 
"  In  most  parts  of  England,"  says  he,  "  which  have  fallen  within  my  observ- 
ation, I  have  rarely  known  a  farmer  (I  speak  of  those  who  occupy  from  150 
to  300  or  400  acres)  who  to  his  own  trade  has  not  added  some  other  employ- 
meat  or  traffic,  that,  afler  a  course  of  the  most  unremitting  parsimony  and 
labour  (such  for  the  most  partis  theirs),  and  persevering  in  his  business  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  died  worth  more  than  paid  his  debts,  leaving  his  posterity 
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to  continue  in  nearly  the  same  equal  conflict  between  industry  and  want, 
in  which  the  last  predecessor,  and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  before  him, 
lived  and  cUed.*'  —  (TkoughU  and Detmls  on  Scarcity ^  p. 21.) 


II.  Scotland. 

CuUhated  and  Uncultivated  Land.  —  Estimates  are  given  in  the  General 
Report  of  Scotland  (vol.  L  pp.  37.  58,  &c.)  of  the  extent  of  the  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  land,  exclusive  of  lakes,  in  each  county.  There  ma)  have 
been  errors  in  these  estimates  when  the^  were  drawn  up ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
waste  land  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  during  the  last  20  years.  We 
have,  however,  been  assur^  by  those  best  able  to  ju^e  on  such  subject!,  that 
the  estimates  in  question  are  more  accurate  than  any  others  that  have  hitherto 
been  put  forth ;  and  that,  for  most  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  held  to 
be  quite  correct.  We,  therefore,  have  adopted  them  in  the  following  table ; 
and  have  added  to  it  a  column  showing  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  each 
county,  supposing  1,000  to  represent  the  total  extent  of  such  land  in  Scot- 
land.   (See  Table,  next  page.) 

Dittnbution  of  Land  —  Quantity  and  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce.  — 
This  is  a  subject  as  to  which  the  real  information  at  our  command  is  as 
limited  in  respect  of  Scotland  as  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  empire. 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  in  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (HI. 
Append,  p.  5.),  the  arable  land  is  estimated  at  5,043,450  English  acres.  Of 
these  the  pro|>ortion  in  grass  is  estimated  at  2,489,725,  leaving  2^3,725  in 
tillage,  which  is  supposcxl  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Acret.  Acret. 

-  80,000 

-  407,125 

-  16,50O 

-  32,000 

-  218,950 

But  a  large  extent  of  waste  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  durine 
the  last  20  years ;  and  we  are,  abo,  satisfied,  from  the  greatiy  increased 
consumption  of  wheaten  bread  in  Scotland,  and  other  circumstances,  that 
the  quantity  of  land  assigned  to  the  growth  of  wheat  has  increased  both 
absolute! V  and  relatively.  In  our  view  of  the  matter,  the  dutribution  of  the 
land  in  tillage  would  be  more  correct,  were  it  made  as  follows :  — 

Acres.  Acret. 

-  350000 

-  15,000 

-  32,000 

-  150,000 


Wheat 

-     140,095 

Potatoes 

Barley 

.     280,193 

Turnips 

Oats 

- 1,260,352 

Flax    - 

Rye 

500 

Gardens 

Beans  and  peas 

.     118,000 

Fallow     . 

Wheat 

.     220,000 

Turnips 

Barley 

.     280,000 

Flax 

OaU          -    . 

-  1,275,000 

Gardens 

Beans  and  peas 

-     100,000 

Fallow 

Potatoes 

-     130,000 

Total  2,553,000 


Assuming  this  distribution  to  be  correct,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
crops  will  be  as  follows :  — 


Produce 

Tout 

Price  per 

Crops. 

Acres. 

per  Acre. 

Produce. 

Quarter. 

Vshie. 

Qrs. 

£ 

Wheat 

220,000 

3qr8. 

660,000 

50i. 

1,650,000 

Barley     -         -         - 

280,000 

'4 

980,000 

30 

1,470,000 

Oats 

1,275,000 

5,737^500 

25 

7,171,875 

Beans  and  peas 

100,000 

Potatoes    - 
Turnips 

130,000 
350,000 

1    SI.  St, 

«          * 

- 

9,520,000 

Flax     .          .          - 

16,000 

81 

- 

••          • 

128,00 

Gardens    - 

Total     . 

32,000 

IS/. 

*                     m 

•           " 

416,000 

- 

l.%355,875 
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Table  of  Ibe  Extent  of  L«nil  (eicluuTB  of  L«kn)  in  the  iet*n\  Conntk*  of  SooUuxl,  in  Im- 
perial Sutule  Acres,  and  in  Scotch  Airi-s  iliitiiiguiihiiig  the  Number  of  Cultivated,  and  ib( 
Number  of  Uncultivated  Acres  in  each ;  and  sfaowing  the  ProjiortioQ  of  Culil™u-d  Land  ii 
each  CounS-y,  iiwiiiiniiiK    ,IX>U  to  rcpreaeiit  the  total  Eitcot  of  Cultiiated  Laiid  in  ScotlamL 


Impniil  Statu  Ir 

Kent. 

a«*d>A™ 

kDHCtlCouni. 

— «ralMl,(u< 

CuUvu*)- 

"CulS^. 

TMaW. 

CultlvUKl. 

Cuh^.'U 

TduK. 

Aberdeen     ■ 

45I,5R4 

802,816 

1,254,400 

358,027 

636,493 

994,5201 

S9-538,70S( 

Argjte    -     - 

163,970 

1,244,030 

l,4oafl00 

isoooo 

986,298 

1,116,298 

32-51 1.475 

Ayr    -         - 

325,830 

339,130 

664,960 

258,326 

268,871 

527,197 

64-60l,5«« 

Btntr   -      ■ 

193,8m 

288.9G0 

412,800 

98,183 

229,095 

327,978 

24-S54,6a 

137,197 

145,683 

282,830 

108.779 

115,502 

824,274 

27-SQ3,0W 

Cuthneaa     - 

93,333 

347,347 

73,204 

275,386 

348,5901 

I8-307JOf 

Clackmaooui 

29,040 

7,680 

30^720 

18,267 

G.0S9 

34,356 

4-568,301 

Cromartr      - 

ao,48o 

143,360 

163,840 

16.237 

113,659 

129,896 

Diinbiulon    ■ 

H5,92W 

42,805 

72,884 

115,68a 

IO-7043:< 

DumFriea      '- 

569.3  6H 

801,990{ 

184,377 

451,405 

635.78S 

■K-lItWSf 

Edi-iburgh 

144,99» 

81,501 

£36,560 

114,959 

64,664 

179.623 

a8-749,9«3 

Elgin     -       - 

181,088 

1  SI, 63a 

302.720 

96,002 

144,002 

240,004 

24-0CIS.961 

Hfr     - 

209,216 

80,664 

998,880 

165.872 

71,088 

936,960 

Forfiu<Angu* 

369,408 

199.9  IV 

568.330 

292,876 

157.709 

450.578 

73-245,  l(W 

139,£G4 

34.816 

174,080 

110,413 

27,603 

138,015 

27-612,84^ 

In>L'me«      - 

148.685 

1,709,875 

I,858J60 

117.881 

1,355,632 

1,473,513 

39-48^81: 

Kinc«^e  - 

93,416 

150,784 

243,201 

73.970 

119.545 

192,815 

18-333,969 

Kinn»  -     - 

S7,648 

18,432 

46/384 

21,920 

14,613 

86,533 

5-4Bl,9ffl 

33-358,711 

KirkcudbriglH 

168,243 

357,517 

133,387 

B83.448 

416.835 

Lanark  -      - 

271,396 

331,581 

602,880 

215.090 

262,888 

53-79 1.TM 

LinlilhKOV 

57,600 

76.800 

15.221 

6a  ^9 

11-430,7M 

Nwrn  -        - 

37.440 

87,360 

124,800 

29,SB3 

69,261 

98,944 

7-423,490 

Peebloa  -      - 

24,500 

179.660 

204.160 

19,424 

143,43! 

161,863 

4-857,796 

Perth     -       - 

53aOS2 

1,1S6.29B 

1,656.320 

420.215 

893,957 

1,313,17!? 

105-091,158 

llenfreir        - 

72.000 

72,000 

144.000 

57,083 

57,083 

114,166 

14-275,94! 

Ro»    -         - 

190,378 

1,203,781 

1,324,160 

95,439 

954,388 

1.049,827 

40-as9,19H 

Roibui^h     - 

a05,9SO 

251,680 

457,600 

163,258 

199,538 

362,797 

83-868,181 

SelUrli  -       • 

10,100 

158,220 

168,320 

8flOH 

135,440 

1 33,446 

a-coajr. 

Stirling  •     . 
SotfaerTaad 

195,6001 

31 2,960 

155^76 

93.046 

248,1 22 

38-T82,97S 

63.045 

1,059.515 

1,122,560 

840,009 

889,993 

12iOaS7i 

Wigtown      - 
Total  of  main. 

101,136 

288.960 

148,912 

8911,095 

2O-05S,MC 

land-       . 

4,73-1,825 

11.597.975 

16.332,800 

a.75S.887 

9,195,163 

12,949,0£0 

93S'e06,7CS 

/•/^ndi.' 

Hebrit]eih>ii. 

Bute  and  ia. 

Irfe.      - 

29.440 

73.600 

I03.04O 

93,341 

S8.85i 

81,693 

5-B3T,n' 

Argyle  Isles 

107,020 

SB4.560 

84.848 

386,534 

471,382 

ei-siftW 

93,680 

610,320 

736,000 

75,857 

507,662 

583,519 

18-971,141 

Ron   and 

Cromarty 

30,117 

328,293 

358,400 

S3.B77 

260,271 

584,148 

5-971JW 

Orkney  la. 

24.4SO 

272,000 

19.409 

196,242 

215,651 

4-es3.sa 

Shetland  !•. 
Total.    - 

SI,8H8 

S47i2O0 

17,353 

416,485 

433,838 

4-339.8S. 

5,043,450 

13,900,550 

16,944,000 

3.99S,57S 

11, 020,709! 

15.019,281 

ifloo-000/xa 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  the  pasture  land  of  Scotland  is  estimated  in 
MB  Oeneral  Report  at  2/. ;  bin  we  liave  l>ecn  UKsiired  by  competent  judges 
'e  taken  its  high   aa  3/.;    Mid    on    thia  hvpotliesis,    the    pro- 
s  of  pasture  will  be  7,469,175/.  n  year.     But   10  thii 
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has  to  be  added  the  produce  of  about  14,000,000  acres  of  mountain  pasture, 
wood-land,  and  waste-land ;  which,  taken  at  the  average  value  of  St.  an  acre, 
is  2,100,000/.  Hence  the  total  annual  value  of  the  land  produce  in  Scotland 
will  be,  — 

Value  of  crops  and  gardens        .  •  •  j^lSyS55,875 

of  pasture  land  .....     7»469,125 

of  uncultivated  land  and  wood    ....    2,100,000 


Total     .  £22,925,000 


Rental  of  Scotland,  —  We  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
information  as  to  the  rental  of  Scotland  than  of  England.  Mr.  Wood  could 
only  supply  us  with  an  account  of  its  aggregate  rentu  from  the  Property  Tax 
Returns.  There  is  in  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (vol.i.  p.  123.)  an 
account  of  the  rental  of  each  county,  exclusive  of  houses,  but  inclusive  of 
mines,  fisheries,  quarries,  &c.,  for  1810,  deduced  from  these  returns.  Un- 
luckily, however,  this  table  contains  some  very  gross  errors*:  these  we 
have  endeavoured  to  correct ;  and  the  following  amended  table  difiers  very 
little  in  the  result  from  the  correct  returns,  and  is,  we  believe,  nearly  accurate. 
(  See  Table,  next  page.) 

We  believe,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  in  reference  to  England, 
that  the  rental  of  Scotland  does  not  difer  venr  materially  at  this  moment 
from  its  amount  in  1810.  There  have  certainly  been  considerable  variations 
in  particular  districts ;  but  from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  fall  in  some  quaiters  h«s  been  fully  balanced  by  an  equal 
rise  in  others ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  aggregate  rent  of  the  country  at 
the  two  periods  is  pretty  nearlv  equaL  In  1815  the  total  rental  of  Scotland^ 
exclusive  of  houses,  amountecf  to  5^78,685/.,  being  a  rise  of  427^1^  on  iu 
amount  in  1810. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  share  of  ^e  entire  rental  to  be  tet 
apart  as  the  rent  of  the  14,000,000  of  uncultivated  ficres;  but  there  are 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  does  not  exceed  850,000/.,  leaving 
4,000,(X)0/.  as  the  nett  rental  of  the  arable  portion,  being  at  the  rate  of  16«. 
an  acre.  Though  there  are  considerable  exceptions»  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that,  speakins  generally,  the  arable  land  of  England  is  of  a 
decidedly  superior  quality  to  tnat  of  Scotland ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  skill  and  economy  of  the  farmers  in  the  latter,  and  of  the  advantage 
they  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  leases,  and  the  absence  of  tithes  and  poor 
rates,  they  are  able  to  pay  much  hi^er  rents  for  lands  of  equal  fertility.  The 
rent  of  corn  land  in  (Scotland  vanes  from  7s,  to  31,  an  acre,  and  occasion- 
ally even  amounts  to  51,  and  6/.  The  best  pasture  land  rarely  fetches  more 
than  31,  per  acre ;  and  that  which  is  of  a  medium  quality  may  vary  from 
14i.  to  25s, 

Rise  of  Rent  in  Scotland,  —  Rent  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in  thi« 
part  of  the  island  than  in  England.  This  is  ascribable  partly  to  the  extremely 
backward  and  depressed  state  of  Scotch  agriculture  till  after  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1763;  and  partly  to  the  extraordinary  advance  it  has  made  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war.  The  entire  ren^  of  the  kingdom  is  not  suu- 
posed  to  have  exceeded  1,000,000/.  or  \,200fiOOL  in  1770.  In  1705^  it  le 
Deiieved  to  have  rather  exceed^  2,000,000/. ;  and  since  then  it  has  been  more 
than  doubled !  So  rapid  an  increase  of  rent  b  probably  unmatched  in  any 
old  settled  country;  and  indicates  an  astonishing  degree  <»  improTemeot. 

*  In  the  table  in  question,  the  gron  rental  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in 
1810,  is  suted  to  have  been  22,752/L,  whereas  it  really  amounted  to  198,047/. !  — 
(See  ScoUmoMj  Na  588.)  The  gross  rental  of  Kinroas-shire  i%  in  the  same  taUa, 
set  down  at  83,488/.,  being  above  60,000/.  too  muoh  !  These  Uundsn  have  been 
copied  into  some  doccn  publications. 
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Table  ibowing  the  Extent  in  Statute  Acres  of  the  different  Oninties  of  Soodandt  cx- 
dusiTe  of  Lakes ;  the  total  Rental  of  the  Land,  including  Mines,  Fisheries,  &c., 
according  to  the  Returns  under  the  Property  Tax  Act  for  the  Year  ending 
5th  of  April  1811;  with  the  Annual  Rent  per  Acre  of  the  Land,  &e.,  in  emch  County; 
and  the  Gross  Valued  Rent  of  each  County. 


AMertalned 

Rent  per 

Counties. 

Statute  Acrca. 

Rental  for 
1810. 

Acre  in 
1810. 

Money.* 

£ 

£  *. 

d. 

£          a.    <i. 

Aberdeen 

. 

1,254,400 

233,827 

0    s 

8} 

235,665     8   11 

Argyle  and  Isles 

- 

2,002,560 

192,074 

0     1 

11 

149^595   lO     0 

Ayr         -         - 

- 

664,960 

336,472 

0.10 

M 

191,605     O     7 

Banff 

- 

412,800 

79,396 

0     3 

io| 

79,200     O     0 

Berwick 

- 

282,880 

231,973 

0  16 

5 

178,366     8     6j^ 

Caithness 

- 

439,680 

30,926 

0     1 

5 

37,256     S   10 

Clackmannan     - 

- 

30,720 

32,048 

1     0 

lOj 

26,482   10   10 

Cromarty 

- 

163,840 

10,860 

0     1 

4 

12,897     2     7  ft 

Dumfries 

- 

801,920 

246,002 

0     6 

1, 

158,502   lO     0 

Dunbarton     - 

- 

145,920 

56,973 

0     7 

^ 

33,327    19     0 

Edinburgh 

- 

226,560 

277,828 

1     4 

6 

191,054     2     9 

Elgin     - 

- 

302,720 

62,312 

0     4 

1: 

65,603     O     5 

Fife 

- 

298,880 

335,291 

I     2 

5i- 
1 

363,192      3     7ji 

Forfar  (Angus) 

- 

568,320 

260,197 

0     9 

171,239   16     8 

Haddington    - 

- 

174,080 

180,654 

1     0 

9 

168,873   10     8 

Inverness  and  Isles 

- 

2,594,560 

145,844 

0     1 

14 

73,188     9     0 

Kincardine 

- 

243,200 

159,896 

0  13 

1« 

74,921      1      4 

Kinross 

- 

46,080 

22,753 

0     9 

loi 

20,250     4     3§ 

Kirkcudbright     - 

- 

525,760 

192,047 

0     7 

3} 

114,597     8     3Sf 

Lanark 

- 

602.880 

298,019 

0     9 

lOj 

162,131    14     6 

Linlithgow 

- 

76,800 

82,947 

1      1 

7 

75,018   10     6^ 

Nairn 

- 

124,800 

11,726 

0     1 

10 

15,162   10  11 

Peebles    - 

- 

204,160 

57,382 

0     5 

7i 

51,937   13   10 

Perth 

- 

1,656,320 

460,739 

0     5 

6} 

339,892     6     9 

Renfrew 

- 

144,000 

127,069 

0  17 

7} 

69,172      1     0 

Ross  and  Isles    - 

- 

1,682,560 

91,090 

0     1 

1 

75,043    10     3 

Roxburgh 

- 

457,600 

230,663 

0  10 

1 

314,663     6     4 

Selkirk 

- 

168,320 

39,776 

0     4 

3 

80,307   15     6 

Stirling     - 
Sutheriond 

- 

312,960 

177,499 

0  11 

108,509     3     3^ 

- 

1,122,560 

28,457 

0     0 

6 

26,093     9     9 

Wigtown 

288,960 

123,837 

0     8 

ei 

67,641    17     0 

18,021,760 

4,816,577 

Idandt, 

Hebrides,  ris.  Bute,  &c| 

103,040 

18,591 

0     3 

7i 

15,042  13   JO 

(Isles  of  Argyle, 

In- 

V 

verness,     Roas, 

and 

Cromarty  included  in 

counties.) 

Orkney  Isles    - 

. 

272,000 

9,495 

0     0 

H 

1     57,786     O     4^ 

Shetland  Isles     - 

* 

547,200 

6,741 

0     0 

m 

3 

18,944,000 

4,851,404 

3,804,221     O     O 

The  average  Rent  per  Sti 

itute  Acre  in  S 

cotland,  inj  ^    ^ 

li 

1810,  on  the  daU  here 

given,  was 

^l^Jt^'^f^'^  ****»  *?  meant  the  rental  at  aioertained  by  valaationt  made  prevlouily  to  1667.  or  l>v  the 

*T?."S!Sf*!!?  JSP**"'**  *?  ^"y  '*>*  ■«*  o*"  *hat  year  into  execution.    The  land  tax,  and  most  other 

Elw^S^'SL^"*^^  *?•  ^i  **•:•  ^"  ■*•»«*  »«•"  •••«««>  according  to  the  v&ed  r«?-. (SS 
£r$kine*t  PrimcipU$  qf  the  Law  oT  Scotland,  p.  170.  ed.  ia?7.) 
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Dutribuiion  of  Rent  in  Scotland,  —  Landed  property  in  Scotland  is  less  divided 
than  in  England ;  and,  owing  to  the  system  of  strict  entail  now  so  general  in 
that  part  of  the  empire,  it  is  daily  accumulating  in  larger  masses.  The  total 
number  of  proprietors  in  Scotland  has  been  estimated  at  about  7,800,  of  whom 

more  than  6,000  are  the  owners  of  properties  worth  600/.  a  year  and  under. 

(General  Report  of  Scotiand,  vol.iii.  Append,  p.  4.) 

Owing  to  the  greater  economy  with  which  most  sorts  of  farm  labour,  par- 
cularly  ploughing,  is  performed  in  Scotland,  the  capital  on  Scotch  farms  is, 
we  believe,  a  pood  deal  less  than  on  English  farms  of  the  same  value.  We 
should  not  be  inclined  to  reckon  it  at  more  than  30,000,000/.  on  the  5,000,000 
arable  acres  in  Scotland.  The  profits  of  the  farmers  may  be  reckoned  at 
3,500,000/. 

Number  of  Farmers  and  Size  of  Farms.  —  We  have  already  given  some 
tails  with  respect  tp  these  points  (ante,  p.  452.),  in  so  far  as  respects  England. 
In  Scotland  the  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  tenants  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  in  England  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  esti- 
mate the  entire  annual  value  of  the  lands  of  that  kingdom  occupied  by  owners 
at  more  than  500,000/.  a  year.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  there  will 
remain  land  worth  4,000,000/.  a  year  occupied  by  tenants ;  which,  supposing 
they  pay,  at  an  average,  each  100/.  a  year,  would  make  the  total  number 
40,000. 

III.  Ireland. 

Cultivated  and  Uncultivated  Land — Rent,  (jr.  —  There  are  no  means  of 
forming  any  accurate  estimates  as  to  any  of  these  points.  The  property 
tax  did  not  extend  to  Ireland ;  and  all  that  we  have  to  tnist  to  m  oeter- 
mining  its  rental  are  estimates  deduced  from  the  rentals  of  particular 
estates,  or  from  valuations  made  for  the  assessment  of  the  local  bur- 
dens, and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  composition  on  account  of  tithe. 
The  first,  unless  made  with  unusual  care,  is  rarely  much  to  be  depended 
on,  and  leads  almost  always  to  exaggerated  conclusions.  In  1727, 
Mr.  Brown  computed  the  gross  rental  oflreland,  inclusive  of  quit  rents, 
tithes,  &c.,  at  2,824,000/. ;  and  in  1778  Mr.  Young  estimated  it  at  6,000,000/. 
—  (Neujenham^s  View  of  Ireland,  p.  232.)  Mr.  Wakefield,  from  minutes 
collected  in  his  tour,  estimated  the  average  rental  of  Ireland  at  21s.  the  Irish 
acre,  or  at  16i.  Q\d.  the  Imperial  acre  (vol.  i.  p.  305.^;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  imperfect  data  on  which  it  was  founded,  this  estimate,  though  in 
excess,  came  pretty  near  the  mark.  No  doubt,  however,  the  elaborate 
estimate  framed  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  contained  in  his  evidence  given  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  on  Tithe  (1832),  is  much  more 
deserving  of  attention :  it  is  principally  bottomed  on  official  valuations,  and 
is  probably,  therefore,  a  little  under  the  mark.  According  to  Mr.  Griffith, 
the  average  rent  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  houses  in  Dubfin,  Cork, 
Belfast,  Limerick,  and  other  large  towns,  amounts,  at  present,  to  12#.  5A</. 
the  statute  acre.  But  the  area  assigned  to  the  different  counties,  and  to  the 
kingdom  in  general,  by  Mr.  Griffith,  on  which  he  estimates  the  rent,  includes 
the  fresh-water  lakes  or  loughs,  comprising  an  area  of  455,399  acres.  These, 
however,  ought  certainly  to  be  excluded.  Supposing  thu  to  be  done,  the 
average  rent,  per  statute  acre,  of  the  land  of  Ireland  will,  according  to  the 
data  published  bf  Mr.  Griffith,  be  \2s.  9d,  an  acre;  and,  allowme  for  the 
probable  inferionty  of  the  valuation  for  the  local  assessments  to  toe  actual 
rent,  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  about  I3s,  6d,  an  acre  at  an  average 
of  the  island,  including  mountains  and  bogs,  but  excluding  lakes. 

The  following  Table,  carefiilly  compiled  firom  the  data  supplied  by  Mr. 
Griffith  to  the  Tithe  Committee,  exhibits  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
land  in  each  county  and  province,  the  average  rent  per  acre,  &c.  — 
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Tabla  of  the  Eitent  of  Ihe  lereni  Countio  of  Ireland,  ciclutite  of  l^e«,  diMinguishing  Ihi 
Cultimed  Iwid  from  the  Unimproved  Mountain  and  Bog;  ihowing  aUo  the  Fropunioo 
of  CultiTalcd  Ldnd  in  each  County,  asuniing  1,000  to  reprewiit  llie  Total  Eitent  of  Cultivated 
Land  in  Ireland,  with  the  EMimated  Rantal  of  the  land  in  the  wrcral  Cauatie!^  <u>d  the 
Avaragc  Rent  per  Statute  Aore. 


Pnmrtlnnof 

ro<«iE.i™ 

c«wSiino™ 

ItaflMai  ad  Confia. 

CuWrrtid 

rr 

txOlJtTil 

iK^^t'iJsr 

Ro.taUriM' 

"^J^' 

^B^. 

Lda. 

vulal  Land  of 

C«.n^ 

Acre 

I^iMinm. 

£■ 

£     ,.    d. 

Cwknr       -        -        - 

196,833 

23,030 

319,863 

13-478,506 

164,895 

0  15     0 

Dnblin 

837 

819 

ia8is 

348,631 

1 6  ■285,099 

250.901 

1      0     \\ 

Kildani    • 

3S5 

988 

66,447 

398,435 

B2'3Ma,635 

855,082 

0  13     0* 

Ki1k«u>r        - 

417 

96J69 

513,686 

38-562,863 

137.693 

0  17     01 

King-.     .          -          - 

569 

133,349 

587,918 

27-018,847 

317.019 

0  18     0 

Longford          - 

I9S 

506 

65.247 

247,753 

13-183,807 

151,595 

Louth        - 

191 

345 

14,916 

206,«6I 

13-10«,70fi 

164.765 

O  16     0 

Ualh 

561 

5,600 

567,127 

38-451,607 

510,414 

0   18     0 

tiu«!n-«     - 

60,972 

396.810 

32-997,132 

877,767 

0  14     0 

Waimwih       -         ■     - 

935 

55,98V 

369.917 

B  1-497,284 

251,063 

0   13     7 

WMford     - 

S45 

979 

18,500 

564.479 

37-386,928 

395,134 

Wictk>* 

Aitnoe  rent  pcrOatute 
«»,T.  Leir^tar. 

400 

704 

94.000 

494.704 

27  ■438,953 

296,832 

0  18     0 

4,114,160 

635,484 

4,749.584 

281-784,765 

3,478.450 

-      ■ 

-             - 

0  14     7j 

Clar.     .           - 

584,113 

859,584 

783,697 

35-889,613 

441,893 

0  113 

Cork 

1,068,803 

700,760 

1.769,563 

73 '188.275 

1,303,936 

0  13     U 

Kerr,  ' 

591,189 

553.802 

1,134,051 

39-797,999 

344,616 

O     6     1 

Limerick 

58S.S02 

91,981 

674,783 

39-908,459 

629,935 

0  18     B 

npiierar. 

819,698 

188,147 

lflOI.»45 

56-130.347 

8^6,439 

0  17     1»| 

Waterford 

ATCtap  rent  per  sUluU 

853,347 

118,Oa4 

471,881 

24-189.246 

295,324 

0  12     6 

3,929,853 

1,905,36R 

5,835.820 

269-103,932 

3,801,540 

am  u  MunUer. 

ULSTta. 

"     ■     " 

O  13     OJ 

48S,106 

235.970 

709.076 

33-081.583 

569,149 

O   16     W 

Armagh 

178.955 

O   11     6 

CBFan       - 

421.462 

000 

451.46a 

28 '860,395 

O  13     7 

Donegal 

580,736 

644 

1,165,107 

35 -658^67 

349,501 

0     6     0 

Down 

503,677 

569 

61 1,846 

489,193 

O  16     0 

Fermanagh        - 

390,5991 

101 

95S 

422,551 

31-953,613 

259.241 

0  12     3 

372,667 

1S6 

508,705 

25-519.067 

3IO,96'2 

Monaghu 

909,968 

319,204 

81-386,630 

212,581 

0  14     6J 

Tyrt«- 

Anragc  rent  per  Hatuu 
a«rc Tn  UUtcr. 

5.W,8BQ 

171 

314 

787,134 

38'060,809 

528,065 

3,754,358 

1,46  9, 92a 

5.324,274 

257 -086,242 

3.805^318 

_ 

■ 
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Table  of  the  Extent  of  the  several  Counties  of  Ireland  —  continued. 


Provinces  and  Countiak 


CONNAUGHT. 

jtHway 

Lieitrim 

Vlayo 

iloKommon 

iligo 


iverage  rent  per  statute 
acre  in  Connaught. 

Grand  Total     - 


CulUvated 
Acres. 


955,713 
266,640 
871,984 
453,555 
257,217 


2,805,109 


14,603,473 


Unim- 
proved 
Blountain 
and  Bog. 


476,957 
128,167 
425,124 
131,063 
168,711 


1,330,022 


5,340,736 


Total  Extent 

of  Acres 

exclusive  of 

Lakes. 


1,432,670 
394,807 

1,297,108 
584,618 
425,928 


4,135,131 


Proportion  of 

Cultivated  Acres, 

anuming  1,000  as 

the  whole  Culti 

vated  Land  of 

IreUnd. 


65  •444,227 
18*258,670 
59-710,728 
31058,023 
17-613,413 


192-085,061 


19,944,209  1,000-000,000 


Estimated 
Rental  of  the 
Land  of  each 
County. 


£. 

868,894 
210,187 
550,018 
379,628 
227,443 


2,236,170 


Average  value  per  statute  acre  in  the  whole  kingdom 


12,715,478 


Avers  ge 

Rent  per 

Sutute 

Acre. 


£  *»  d, 

0  12  1^ 

O  10  75 

O  8  5^ 

0  13  O 

O  10  84 


O  10     9} 


O  12     9 


N.  B.  —  The  estimated  value  here  given  is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  houses  in  the  cities 
f  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  G>rk,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Galway. 

Distribution  of  Land  —  Qtumtky  and  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce,  —  There 
are  no  means  whatever  for  forming  any  estimates  of  the  extent  of  land  under 
different  crops  in  Ireland.  Of  the  8  millions  of  people  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  it  is  supposed  that  about  5  millions  are  principally  dependent  on  the 
potato;  and  of  the  remaining  3  millions,  2,500,000  are  believed  to  be  principally 
dependent  on  oats.  According  to  the  table  previously  given  (p,515.),  the 
average  produce  per  statute  acre  in  oats  is  44^  Winch,  bushels ;  and  estimating 
the  consumption  of  each  of  the  2,500,000  individuals  principally  fed  on  oats  at 
2^  quarters,  we  should  have  1,1 10,000  acres  employed  in  raising  food  for  them; 
and  adding  to  this  the  quantity  reauired  for  the  partial  feeding  of  others,  for 
seed,  the  feeding  of  horses,  and  other  internal  purposes,  and  for  exportation 
to  England,  the  whole  land  under  oats  may,  perhi^s,  be  taken  at  from  3,000,000 
to  3,500,000  acres.  The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  and  barley  does  not, 
probably,  exceed  600,000  or  700,000  acres. 

Mr.  Griffith  estimates  the  whole  extent  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  lakes,  at 
about  19,944,000  statute  acres.  He  further  estimates  the  unimproved  moun- 
tain and  bog  at  5,340,000  acres,  leaving  14-,603,000  acres  ot  land  fit  for 
tillage,  pasture,  &c.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
produce  of  this  land,  tillage  as  well  as  pasturage,  at  31,  \5t,  an  acre,  the 
entire  annual  value  of  the  land  produce  of  Ireumd,  exclusiye  of  bogs,  will 
be  54,761,000/. ;  and  including  bogs,  it  may  be  taken  at  55,500,000/.  This 
estimate  is,  of  course,  merely  dven  as  a  very  rude  approximation.  No 
materials  exist  for  making  one  uiat  shall  have  much  greater  pretensions  to 
accuracy. 

Deductions  from  the  Rent,  —  Landed  property  in  Ireland  is  placed  under 
what  would  be  considered,  in  England,  very  advantageous  circumstances. 
There  is  neither  land  tax  nor  poor's  rate  to  pay :  the  bndlord,  as  has  been 
seen,  rarely  lays  out  a  sixpence  on  farm  builduigs  or  repairs :  even  the  asent, 
instead  of  receiving  a  salary,  is  frequently  allowed  to  indemnify  hims^  by 
extorting  fees  from  the  tenants ;  so  that  the  rent-roll,  and  the  free  income, 
are  identical.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  relief  from  the  land  tax,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  these  apparent  advantages  should  not  be  considered 
very  serious  disadvantages.  A  poor's  rate  would  put  a  stop  to  the  vagrancy 
that  is  so  prevalent  in  Ireland;  and  it  would  be  signally  beneficial  to  the 
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lanJIords  by  obliging  them  to  take  eOectual  measures  Tor  preventing  the  nib- 
division  of  the  land,  and  the  increaae  of  i^ottages.  The  want  of  proper  farm 
buildings  i«,  in  the  end,  quite  as  injurious  to  the  owner  of  an  estate  as  to  the 
occupiers;  and  nothing  can  be  (manned  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  oil 
parties,  as  the  payroent  of  agents  b^  fees  collected  from  the  tecanta :  it 
opens  a  wide  door  for  oppression  and  jobbing  of  all  sorts,  and  puts  an  end  to 
that  confidence  which  ought  always  to  exist  between  the  tenants  and  the 
agent,  and  the  latter  and  the  landlord.  So  vicious,  indeed,  is  the  whole 
syateni,  as  to  the  occufiancy  of  land,  that  in  many  districts  no  stranger  would 
presume  to  take  a  farm,  unless,  besides  agreeing  with  the  landlord,  he  had 
secured  the  good-will  of  its  present  occupier .'  If  le  neglected  this  precautioo, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  his  property,  and,  probably,  his  life,  would  be 
endangered. 

The  Price  of  Land  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  disuict  in  which  i  t  i* 
utuated.  In  some  places  it  is  hardly  possible,  except  at  the  most  immin  ent 
risk  of  nersohal  danger,  to  eject  a  tenant  from  an  estate,  or  to  consolidate 
the  small  patches  into  which  it  may  be  divided.  In  such  cases,  land  fetchea, 
of  course,  a  comparatively  small  price,  perhaps  not  more  than   17  or    18 

i'aaa'  purchase;  but  where  good  ord»  prevails,  and  the  law  is  req>ecte(}, 
and  fetches  88  or  30  years'  purchase.  Undoubtedlv,  however,  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  attaches  to  oil  investments  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  circumstance  con- 
tributes to  keep  down  the  price  of  land  in  it,  and  hinders  English  capitalists 
from  making  loans  on  the  usual  terms  on  most  Irish  estates.  Were  the 
security  of  property  and  the  empire  of  the  law  as  well  established  in  Ireland 
as  in  Britiun,  land  would  certainly  sell  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  Utter. 
Most  Irish  estates  are,  comparatively,  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  aSbrd  capa- 
cities for  the  profitable  outlay  of  capital  that  ore  all  but  unknown  in  England. 


Nui 


I  Persons  emplotsd  i 


Accounts  of  the  Number  of  Fsnulioi  chiefly  employed  in  Agriculture ;  and  of  the 
Number  o(  Male*  of  Twenty  Yeui  of  Age  snd  upwards,  being  Occupier*  en^ploy- 
ing  Labourer!,  Occupiers  not  employing  Labourer*,  and  labourers  engaged  in 
Agriculture,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irebmd,  ■pecifying  those  belonging  to  eacb 
Clan  in  each  Country. 
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Accannttof  the  Number  of  Families  chiefly  cmplored  in  Agriculture,  &c. — contiimd. 
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Sect.  X.    Slow  Progre$s  of  Agricultural  ImprovemenU. — Ifotica  of 
lAe  Progress  and  Present  State  of  English  and  Scotch  Agriculture. 


Britun,  and  the  universal  diSiision  of  informatron  by  means  of  the  press,  the 
slowness  with  which  agricultiu^L  improvements  make  their  way  is  not  ■  little 
surprising.  Mr.  Harte  mentions  that,  when  he  was  a  youth,  he  heard 
Jethro  lull  declare  that  though  he  hod  introduced  turnips  into  the  Geld  in 
King  Willieni's  reign,  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  great  succeas,  the 
practice  did  not  travel  beyond  the  hedgea  of  his  own  estate  till  after  the 
Peaceof  Utrecht.~(£uay(,ii.  p.SSS.}  It  might,  one  should  think,  be  reuon- 
ably  enough  supposed  that  improved  prBcticea  would  now  be  much  more 
rapidly  dimised;  but  experience  shows  tneC  this  is  not  really  the  case.  "What 
is  well  known  and  systematically  practised  in  one  county,  is  frequently 
unknown,  or  utterly  disregarded,  in  the  adjacent  districts;  and  what  is  to 
every  unpr^udiced  observer  evidently  erroneous  and  injurious  to  the  land,  is, 
in  some  quarters,  persisted  in  most  pertinaciously,  though  a  journey  of  not 
many  miles  would  open  to  the  view  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  contrary  prac- 
tice. •  In  a  large  portion  of  England  there  is  no  regular  alternation  of  com 
and  green  crops,  and  in  many  counties  the  drill  husbandry  has  hardly  obtainetl 
any  footing.  When  speaking  of  the  state  of  agricultiu'e  in  Worcestershire, 
Messrs.  l&nnedv  and  Grainger  observe,  "  The  mode  of  farming  in  thii 
county  is  gener^ly  in  itself  a  very  bad  one,  and  is  carelessly  and  negligently 
conductedT  There  being  no  restriction  as  to  rotation  or  manner  of  cropping, 
there  is  no  regular  system,  but  the  plan  usually  adopted  is,  to  sow  the  land 
Uiat  requires  the  least  work,  and  barley  and  oat  stubbles  are  frequently  dunked 
over  after  harvest,  and  sown  with  wheat;  a  system  of  farming  which  certamly 
does  not  require  much  labour,  but  it  is  a  ruinous  one  to  the  land.  No  paini 
whatever  are  taken  to  relieve  the  ground  from  water,  nor  is  a  water-furrow  to 
be  seen  scarcely  in  any  port  of  the  county.     The  ploughing  is,  in  genera), 

*  Xtnaafy  and  Graingtr  en  iht  Tmaiuy  ef  Land,  vol.  L  intmd.  f.  8. 
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very  indifierently  performed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  land  is  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  that  neither  m&ster  nor  man  have  here  any  system  to  act 
upon."  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  358.)  The  agriculture  of  Somerset,  Oxford,  Sussex, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Berks,  and  several  other  counties,  is  hardly  more  advanced. 
In  Wales,  agriculture  is  more  backward  than  in  the  most  unimproved  of  the 
English  counties.  In  Anglesea,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
te^iefive  corn  crops  in  succession ;  and  throughout  the  principality  the  arable 
land  is,  with  few  exceptions,  wretchedly  managed.  In  fact  it  **  doet  not  produce 
half  what  it  it  capable  of  doing  under  proper  managenfent.**  ^^  (^Kenned t^  and 
Grmnger^  vol.i.  p.  169.)* 

Notwithstandmg,  too,  that  the  best  cultivated  lands  in  NorthumberUuid, 
Norfolk,  and  the  Lothians  are  all  ploughed  by  2  horses,  nothing  is  more 
common,  as  already  stated,  than  to  see  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  3,  4,  and,  still 
more  frequently,  5  horses  yoked  in  line  to  a  plough,  even  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy  !  And  as  a  driver  is  always  necessary  when  there  are  more 
than  2  horses,  at  least  double  the  labour  is  expended  on  ploughing  where 
this  barbarous  practice  is  followed  that  is  required  where  it  is  abandoned. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  this  rooted  disinclination  to  leave  esta- 
blished practices,  even  after  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority of  others.  There  is  no  ground  for  ascribing  it  to  the  influence  of 
tithes,  poor  rates,  or  other  public  burdens ;  for  these  press  as  heavily  in 
Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  and  Hampshire,  as  m  Worcestershire, 
Somerset,  or  Sussex.     The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  aversion  to 

f)recipitate  changes,  and  a  more  resolute  adherence  to  whatever  has  been 
ong  practised,  among  farmers,  than  amongst  any  other  class  of  persons. 
'*  Improvements,  which  effect  material  changes  in  established  customs,  have, 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  countries,  ever  been  slowly  and  reluctantly 
admitted.  It  requires  no  little  effort  to  quit  the  common  routine  of  practice, 
and  still  more  to  relinquish  long  maintained  opinions.  The  general  circum- 
stances affecting  agriculture  are,  moreover,  little  favourable  to  great  and, 
more  especially,  sudden  alterations.  The  farmer  is  not  so  much  within  reach 
of  information  as  the  merchant  and  manufacturer;  he  has  not,  like  those 
who  reside  in  towns,  the  means  of  ready  intercourse,  and  constant  com- 
munication, with  others  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  He  lives  retired ; 
his  acquaintance  is  limited,  and  but  little  valued ;  and,  unless  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  he  is  little  likely  to  acquire  any  other  knowledge  of  his  art  than 
what  is  traditionary,  what  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  limited,  in 
its  application,  to  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood."  f 

The  able  writer  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  this  striking  passage  thinks 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  agricultural  improvements 
will  be  gradually  overcome  by  the  ready  access  that  is  now  afforded  to  all 
sorts  of  information.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sanguine  in  our  expectations  on  this  head ;  and  that  we  should  anticipate 
ten  times  more  from  the  efforts  of  the  landlords  to  enforce  a  better  system, 
than  from  any  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  farmers.  The  former 
have  it  in  their  power,  by  granting  leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  con- 
taining judicious  regulations,  and  by  raising  their  rents  to  the  proper  level, 
speedily  to  introduce  a  better  system  ;  and  by  doing  so  they  will  at  once  add 
largely  to  their  own  wealth,  and  to  that  of  their  tenants  and  of  the  public 
Agricultural  clubs,  shows,  premiums,  and  essays  have  done,  and  can  do,  but 
little  good.  The  disease  is  too  deeply  seated  to  be  eradicated  by  such  gentle 
means.  Let  the  tenants  have  security  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  reap  all 
the  advantages  resulting  from  increased  outlays  of  capital,  and  from  addmonal 

*  See  ante,  p.  230. 

Rigby'n  preface  to  his  translaUon  of  Chateauvieiix  on  the  AgricuUmre  of  Italy. 
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skill  and  econoznv ;  and  let  them,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  feel  that  their 
existence  depends  on  their  availing  themselves  of  improved  processes  and 
machinery  ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  agriculture  will  make  a  more  rapid 
progress  m  ten  or  a  dozen  years  than  it  will  otherwise  do  in  a  century. 

2.  Notices  of  the  Progrett  of  English  Agriculture,  —  Agriculture,  and  all  sorts 
of  industrious  pursuits,  were  kept  in  a  peculiarly  backward  state  in  England 
till  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.     This  arose  partly  from  the  destruc- 
tive contests  that  grew  out  of  the  wild  efforts  of  our  Norman  monarchs  to 
conquer  France,  and  the  civil  wars  by  which  they  were  succeeded;  and 
partly  from  the  abuses  produced  by  the  feudal  system,  and  the  enslaved  and 
depressed  state  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.     In  Henry's  reign  the  found- 
ations were  laid  of  an  order  of  things  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
opulence,  and  the  progress  of  improvement.     By  his  marriage,  he  united  the 
opposing  claims  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  put  an  end 
to  those  unhappy  quarrels  that  had,  for  upwards  of  40  years,  desolated  the 
country.    He  also  succeeded  in  repressing  the  turbulence,  and  in  undermin- 
ing the  power,  of  the  feudal  aristocracy ;  and  in  establishing  a  system  of 
severe,  but  generally  impartial,  justice.     Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
let  lands  to  occupiers  who  paid  a  portion  of  their  rents  in  kind,  and  a  por- 
tion in  services.    But  Henry  having  succeeded  in  obliging  the  great  lords  to 
dismiss  their  retainers,  it  became  for  their  interest  to  convert  the  service  rents 
into  money  rents ;  a  change  still  more  beneficial  to  the  occupiers  than  to  their 
landlords.     The  increase  of  cities,  the  revival  of  arts,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  branches  of  commerce,  and  of  new  tastes  and  modes  of  enjoyment, 
contributed  to  hasten  and    complete  that  revolution  in  our  social  system 
which  the  policy  of  Henry  had  done  so  much  to  accelerate.     The  great  lords, 
unable  any  longer  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  number  and  boldness  of  their 
retainers,  turned  their  competition  into  more  advantageous  channels;  and 
began  to  seek  for  distinction  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  houses, 
the  expensiveness  of  their  tables,  and  the  splendour  of  their  equipages.     It 
ceased  to  be  desirable  to  have  a  large  dependent  population  on  an  estate ;  the 
object  being  to  have  it  occupied  so  that  it  might  produce  the  greatest  nett 
revenue.     The  small  occupiers,  who  were  in  consequence  ejected  from  the 
estates  of  the  great  lords,  being  without  any  settled  habits  of  industry,  were  at 
once  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.    Hence  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  vagrant  poor  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth ; 
and  hence,  also,  the  origin  of  the  compulsory  provision  for  the  suppport  of  the 
poor.     The  lands  previously  possessed  by  the  retainers,  and  small  occupiers, 
were  immediately  converted  into  sheep  pasture.     Wool  formed  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  for  a  long  time  before  and  after,  the  principal  article  of 
export  from  England :  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  tin,  cheese,  and  a  few 
other  articles  ot  inferior  importance,  there  were  no  means  of  paying  for 
foreign  articles  except  by  exports  of  wool.    When,  therefore,  the  taste  of  the 
nation  began  to  improve,  and  its  wealth  to  increase,  wool  became  in  greater 
demand  than  ever,  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  more  extensive  commerce 
of  the  country.     In  conseauence,  sheep-farming  went  on  increasing,  not- 
withstanding the   efforts  ot  the  legislature  to  arrest  its  progress,  till  the 
increase  of  manufactures  at  home  furnished  other  materials  to  send  abroad, 
and  till  the  growth  of  population,  by  augmenting  the  demand  for  com,  raised 
its  price  in  relation  to  wool,  and  checked  the  growth  of  the  latter.     This 
change  began  to  become  manifest  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  first  English  treatise  on  agriculture,  entitled  the  Book  of  Husbandry ^ 
written  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  contains  much  useful  information; 
and,  in  some  materiiil  branches,  has  not  been  improved  upon.  The  culture 
of  hops,  and  of  several  species  of  garden  plants,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
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land  in  this  reign.  In  it,  too,  the  power  of  making  leases  was  extended  to 
tenants  in  tail ;  to  tenants  in  right  of  their  wives ;  and  to  parsons  in  right  of 
their  churches. 

Turnips,  clover,  and  potatoes  were  all  introduced  into  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  ^fr.  Stevenson  states,  that  some  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  introduced,  after  the 
Restoration,  several  of  the  principles,  modes  of  agricultural  practice,  and 
crops,  they  had  observed  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Flanders ;  and 
that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  first  examples  of  the  culture  of  turnips 
and  clover,  the  two  grand  instruments  for  improving  agriculture.  But,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  circumstances  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  a  better  system  of  cultivation,  it  is  certain  that 
the  crops  referred  to  had  been  introduced  into  England  a  good  many  years 
previously  to  the  Restoration.  Sir  Richard  Weston,  in  nis  IHscourte  of 
Flanders  Htubandry,  published  in  164^,  recommends  the  sowing  of  clover 
and  other  grass  seeds  alone,  and  not  with  spring  corn,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  England  and  Flanders ;  adding,  "  /  found  by  experience  in  Herefordsktre^ 
that  it  (clover)  will  thrive  much  better  the  first  year,  and  turn  to  more 
profit  alone,  than  that  and  a  crop  of  oats  sown  together  will  do."  — (P.  17.) 
It  is  probable  that  turnips  were  introduced  about  the  same  time.  Kay,  in 
1686,  mentions  that  turnips  were  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  roots,  both 
in  fields  and  gardens,  in  England  and  abroad.  It  appears  from  Lisle's 
Husbandry  (4th  ed.  p.  233.),  that  about  the  year  1700  the  field  culture  of 
turnips  was  not  uncommon  in  Norfolk,  Leicestershire,  Hampshire,  &c. ;  but 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  true  that  it  spread  only  by  slow  degrees.  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  extensive 
growers  of  turnip ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  common 
stor}'  that  their  culture  was  introduced  by  him. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  as  to  the  introduction  of  potatoes. 
Most  probably  they  were  brought  over  from  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Houghton,  in  one  of  his  papers,  written  in  1699  (No.  386.),  mentions  that 
'*  they  are  now  very  numerous  in  Lancashire,  and  begin  to  spread  all  the 
kingdom  over." 

Blythe's  Improver  7w/7rore(/,  published  in  1649,  is  the  first  systematic  work 
in  which  there  are  any  traces  ot  the  alternate  system  of  husbandry,  or  of  the 
introduction  of  clover,  turnips,  &c.  between  culmiferous  crops.  The  prac- 
tice did  not,  however,  make  much  progress  during  the  17tn  century;  and 
though  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  very  foundation  of  good  farming,  there  are 
extensive  districts  in  which  it  is  still  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  but 
little  followed. 

The  famous  Jethro  Tull  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  who  introduced 
the  drill  husbandry;  and  his  work  on  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry,  published 
in  1731,  did  a  vast  deal  to  recommend  the  practice;  though,  from  hia  under- 
valuing the  influence  of  manure,  it  was,  in  other  respects,  prejudicial. 

The  relaxation  and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  restraints  and  duties  that  had 
been  laid  on  the  exportation  oi  corn,  gave,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  stimulus 
to  agriculture  that  it  received  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  England,  as  in 
other  countries,  exportation  was  for  a  long  time  entirely  prohibited,  from  a  notion 
that  this  was  the  best  means  by  which  plenty  could  be  maintained  at  home. 
When  the  laws  for  this  purpose  were  framed,  the  sound  principles  of  public 
economy  were  almost  wholly  unknown ;  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  aware  that, 
without  the  ability  to  export,  a  luxuriant  crop,  b^  causing  an  overloading  of  the 
market  and  a  heavy  fall  of  price,  might  be  as  injurious  to  the  farmer  as  a  scarcity ; 
and  that  no  market  can  be  steadily  and  liberally  supplied,  unless  the  surplus 
produce  of  plentiful  years  meets  with  a  profitable  vent.  Not  only,  however, 
was  exportation  to  forei^  countries  prevented,  but  even  the  internal  com 
trade  was  laid  under  the  severest  restraints ;  and  the  business  of  a  com 
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dealer  was  in  a  great  measure  proscribed.  But  the  constant  alternation  of 
excessively  hi^h  and  ruinously  low  prices,  which  this  system  occasioned,  at 
length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  legislature  to  a  sense  of  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  £lizabcth,  exportation  was  allowed  when  the 
home  prices  were  under  certain  limits.*  During  the  ascendancy  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  the  practice  of  laving  duties  on  the  exportation  of  com 
was  introduced ;  but  at  the  Revolution  these  were  totally  abolished,  and  the 
contrary  policy  adopted  of  granting  a  bounty  on  exportation.  The  laws 
restrictmg  the  n*eedom  of  the  mternal  com  trade  were  almost  wholly  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  so  that  our  farmers,  having  ready  access  not 
only  to  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  those  of  the  Continent,  were 
stimulated  to  put  forth  all  their  energies;  and  agriculture  advanced  with  a 
rapidity  unknown  at  any  former  period.  Restrictions  on  importation  were 
impost  at  the  Revolution,  and  had  existed  previously ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  wlien,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  population  increased  so  fast  that  the  home 
supply  of  corn  became  inadequate,  that  these  restrictions  began  to  attract 
attention,  and  to  have  a  powerful  influence. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  to  cultivation  given  by  the  bounty,  and 
by  the  rise  of  prices  since  1760,  and  particularly  during  the  late  war,  stock- 
husbandry  has  been  more  improved  since  1750  than  tillage  husbandry.  As 
soon  as  Bakewell's  system  of  breeding  began  to  be  known,  it  was  taken  up 
and  followed  by  spirited  and  judicious  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Culley,  of  Northumberland,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
He  published  his  Observations  on  Live  Stock  in  1786;  and  in  it  the  just 
principles  for  improving  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  were,  for  the  first 
time,  fully  elucidated.  This  has  had,  as  formerly  observed,  a  wonderful 
influence  m  increasing  the  supply  of  butchers*  meat.  Indeed,  the  principal 
improvement  in  arable  husbandry  —  the  general  introduction  and  supenor 
management  of  green  crops  —  may  be,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  ascribed 
to  the  anxiety  of  farmers  to  procure  an  abundant  and  suitable  supply  of  food 
for  their  stock.  The  superior  attention  paid  to  stock-farming  may,  probably, 
be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  tithe 
pressing  with  comparative  lightness  on  pasture  land,  while  it  falls  with  its  full 
weight  on  arable  land,  and  operates  powerfully  to  prevent  the  outlay  of 
capital  upon  it.  But,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  stock  husbandry  is  now  more  advanced  than  tillage 
husbandry ;  and  that,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  the  English  are,  at  present,  superior  to  the  Scotch, 
and  to  every  other  people. 

But,  though  surpassed  by  its  kindred  branch,  the  progress  of  arable 
husbandry  in  England  since  1760,  and  of  the  improvements  connected  there- 
with, has,  notwithstanding,  been  great.  From  the  be^nning  of  last  century 
down  to  about  1765,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  exporting  large  quantities  of 
corn.  During  each  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1750,  the  exports  amounted, 
at  an  average,  to  378,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  424,000  quarters  of  other 
grain.  During  the  next  decennial  period,  the  exports  were  materially 
reduced;  and,  subsequently  to  1770,  the  balance  began  to  turn  to  the  side 
of  importation,  to  which  it  still  continues  to  incline.  This  diminution  of 
exports  and  increase  of  imports  is,  however,  wholly  ascribable  to  the  greater 
demand  for  corn,  caused  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country ;  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  contended,  to  any  change  in  the 
corn  laws,  or  to  any  decay  of  tillage.     Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  well-informed 

*  Exportation  had  been  previously  allowed,  but  the  limit  when  it  was  to  cease 
was  generally  such  as  to  render  this  licence  of  little  practical  importance.  See  article 
Corn  Laws  and  Com  Trade  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encye,  Britannica. 
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author  of  the  Tractt  on  the  Com  Trade  (2d  ed.  p.  140.),  estimated  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  1765  at  3,840,000  quarters.  Eight  years  after,  the 
produce  of  the  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  4,000,000  quarters.  In  1796, 
Lord  Hawkesbury  (afterwards  Lord  Liverpool)  stated,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  government  estimated  the  consumption  of  wheat 
at  6,000,000  quarters,  of  which  only  a  very  trifling  portion  was  imported. 
And'we  have  already  seen  that,  in  estimating  the  growth  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land at  this  moment  at  12,300,000  quarters,  we  shall  certainly  be  within 

the  mark. 

The  number  of  wastes,  commons,  and  common  fields  was  long,  and,  thou^ 
much  diminished,  still  continues  to  be,  a  reproach  to  England.  The  two 
former  are  not  cultivated:  common  fields  are,  however,  subjected  to  the 
plough ;  but  property  in  them  is  so  much  subdivided  and  intermixed,  that 
they  are  altogether  imsusceptible  of  improved  cultivation.  During  the  last 
and  present  century,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  wiping  off  this  stain  on 
the  rural  economy  of  the  country ;  and  in  nothing,  indeed,  has  the  progress 
of  improvement  been  more  remarkable  than  in  this  particular.  The  first 
inclosure  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Since  the  Revolution 
the  progress  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Re'tgni. 

Number  of  Acts 
paued. 

Number  of  AcMt 
inckwed. 

In  Queen  Anne*s  reign         -                     -             - 

In  George  I.         - 

In  George  II.         - 

In  George  III.  to  1797         -                    -             - 

2 

16 

226 

1,532 

1,439 

17,660 

318,778 

2,804,197 

According  to  this  statement,  which  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  ofi  Waste  Lands,  it  appears  that  each  inclosure  act  passed  during  that 
period  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  which  terminated  with  1797,  inclosed,  at 
an  average,  1830  acres.  Now  it  appears,  from  the  official  returns,  that  from 
1798  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  2,103  inclosure  acts  were  passed;  and,  sup- 
posing each  to  have  inclosed,  as  before,  1830  acres,  the  total  would  amount 
to  3,84^,490  acres ;  making,  when  added  to  the  quantity  inclosed  previously 
to  1798,  an  aggregate  of  no  less  than  6,652,687  acres  inclosed  since  the 
accession  of  Oeorge  III.  But,  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  earlier  acts 
applied  to  a  larger  extent  of  land  than  the  later  ones,  we  may,  perhaps, 
estimate  the  total  extent  of  land  inclosed  and  divided  by  act  of  parliament, 
from  1760  to  1832,  at  from  3,500,000  to  5,800,000  acres.  And  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that,  in  consequence  of  its  inclosure,  the  produce  of  this 
immense  extent  of  land  has  been  increased,  at  least,  from  four  to  Jive  fold  I 
As  might  be  expected,  a  decidedly  greater  number  of  inclosure  acts  were 
passed  in  1802,  and  during  the  5  years  ending  with  1814,  when  prices  were 
enormously  high,  than  in  any  other  equal  period. 

Of  the  recent  improvements,  one  of  the  most  important  has  been  the 
introduction  of  bone  dust  as  a  manure.  In  many  places,  but  particularly  in 
Lincolnshire,  this  has  occasioned  a  vast  increase  of  produce;  and  has 
enabled  many  extensive  tracts  to  be  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

There  has  been,  in  fact,  almost  every  where  throughout  the  country,  but 
especially  in  the  northern  counties,  a  progressive  improvement  in  agriculture, 
eflrected  partly  by  the  better  drainage  of  the  land,  partly  by  the  adoption 
of  better  rotations,  partly  by  the  enforcement  of  greater  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  cletails,  and  partly  by  other  causes.  No  doubt  there  is 
still,  m  many  counties,  very  great  room  for  further  improvements ;  but  there 
has  been,  even  in  the  most  backward,  considerable  advances  made  since  the 
peace. 

3.   Progress  of  Agriculture  since  1815.— It  has  frequently,  indeed,  been 
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contended  that,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  agriculture  has  declined  materially 
since  1815,  and  in  particular  since  1820.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly 
supported  in  the  Report  of  the  AgricuUural  Committee  of  1833 :  and  it  is  but 
too  certain  that  the  fall  in  question  involved  very  many  persons,  landlords  as 
well  as  farmers,  in  very  great  difficulties ;  and  in  some  districts,  particularly 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  there  may  have  been  a  pretty  general 
decline.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  incontestible  evidence  to  prove 
that,  speaking  of  the  kingdom  generally,  agriculture,  far  from  declining,  has 
really  made  an  astonishing  progress  since  1815.  How  else  could  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  population,  that  has  taken  place  in  the  interval,  have 
been  provided  for  ?  There  was  either  no  increase,  or  none  worth  mentioning, 
in  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn  retained  for  home  consumption  during  the 
10  years  ending  with  1830,  as  compared  with  the  previous  10  years  (Edinburgh 
Review t  vol.  Iviii.  p.  290.);  and  yet  the  population  increased  during  that  in- 
terval from  14,391,000  to  16,537,000!  Now  it  is  impossible  that  a  result 
of  this  sort  could  have  taken  place  without  either  a  very  great  increase  of 
agricultural  produce,  or  a  signal  and  almost  unprecedented  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  corn.  But  the  latter  supposition  is  out  of  the  question.  Instead 
of  there  being  anv  decline  in  the  consumption,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that,  speakmg  generally,  the  bulk  of  the  population  consume,  at  this 
moment,  more  corn,  and  particularly  wheat,  than  at  any  former  period.  In 
fact,  wheaten  bread  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  every  other  sort  of 
bread.  The  consumption  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  northern  and  south- 
western parts  of  England,  and  in  Wales,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  All 
classes  subsist  mainly  on  wheaten  bread ;  and  during  the  last  10  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  indisposition  to  use  even  the  inferior  sorts  of  such  bread. 
In  Scotland  the  change  has  been  still  more  decided  than  in  England ;  and  we 
believe  we  are  quite  within  bounds,  when  we  express  our  conviction  that 
from  five  to  ten  times  more  wheat  is  consumed  in  Scotland  at  present  than 
in  1790. 

The  increase  of  population  previously  to  last  census  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  \\  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has 
varied  sensibly  since  (see  antCy  p.  445.).  Now  1^  per  cent,  on  a  population 
of  16,539,000  ^ves  an  annual  increase  of  no  less  than  248,000  maividuaU 
a  year :  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  are,  at  present  (January  1836), 
about  1,200,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  more  than  there  were  in  it  when  the 
late  census  was  taken.  And  yet,  but  little  foreign  corn  was  imported  in  1832; 
while  in  1833,  1834,  and  1835  the  ports  were  all  but  hermetically  sealed  to 
the  foreigner.  It  is  of  importance,  too,  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vastly  increased  demand  for  corn,  the  supply  has  been  increased  in  a  still 
greater  ratio.  This  is  evinced  by  the  decline  of  prices,  which  have  fallen  from 
58f.  8^.  in  1832  to  less  than  38x.  at  present. 

A  part  of  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  supply  of  com  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  imports  from  Ireland  ;  but  this  part  is  much  less 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  imports  of  all  sorts  of  grain  fi'om  Ireland 
are,  at  present,  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  quarters  a  year  greater  than  in 
1820.  And  during  that  period  we  have  added  about  3,300,000  individuals  to 
the  population  of  Great  Britain ;  at  the  same  time  that,  at  an  average,  the 
consumption  of  individuals  has  been  materially  increased,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  horses —  the  great  consumers  of  oats, 
the  principal  article  of  import  from  Ireland. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  soil  and  agri- 
culture of  Great  Britain  furnish,  at  present,  food  sufficient  for  the  comfortable 
subsistence  of  3,000,000  inhabitants  more  than  in  1 820.  Little,  comparatively, 
of  this  wonderful  result  can  be  ascribed  to  the  bringing  of  waste  land  into 
cultivation,  or  to  the  extension  of  tillage.  It  is  principally  a  consequence  of 
improved  drabage,  improved  modes  of  management,  and  the  adoption  of 
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improved  processes  and  implements.  In  proof  of  the  extraordinary  change 
that  has  taken  place,  we  may  mention  that  in  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  the 
crops  of  turnips  are  said  to  have  become  from^pe  to  ten  times  heavier  within 
the  last  few  years,  from  the  application  of  bone  manure  to  their  culture; 
at  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  a  proportional  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  other  crops  !  —  {Ante^  p.  199.)  Similar  improvements,  and  in 
some  instances  quite  as  great,  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  know  that  the  capacities  of  improvement  are  for  from 
being  any  where  exhausted.  But  what  has  been  effected  shows  what  might 
be  done,  were  the  productive  energies  of  the  more  backward  districts  better 
developed,  by  the  extension  of  the  improved  practices  of  Norfolk,  Northum- 
berland, Lincoln,  &c.  to  other  counties.  The  granting  of  leases  of  a  reason- 
able length,  and  containing  proper  conditions  as  to  management,  and  the 
abolition  or  commutation  of  tithes  for  a  fixed  invariable  payment,  would  be 
the  most  likely  means  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  say  to  what  extent,  under  such  circumstances,  improvement  might 
be  carried. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  harvests  have  been,  for  these  some 
years  past,  generally  good.  Were  a  bad  harvest,  or  a  series  of  bad  harvests, 
to  occur,  prices  would,  of  course,  rise ;  and  large  quantities  of  foreign  com 
would  be  poured  into  the  country.  But,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  would  not 
invalidate  any  of  the  above  statements,  or  be  any  proof  of  the  retrogression 
of  agriculture. 

4.  Notices  of  the  Progress  and  present  State  of  Scotch  Agriculture,  —  Though 
now  highly  improved,  agriculture,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was 
in  the  most  oepressed  state  in  Scotland.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  and  for  a  considerable  period  after,  lands,  even  in  the  Lothians,  were 
divided  into  infield  and  outfield.  The  whole  manure  made  on  the  farm  was 
laid  upon  *  the  former,  which  was  ploughed  and  cropped  without  intermis- 
sion, so  long,  at  least,  as  it  would  bear  any  thing.  There  was  little  alterna- 
tion of  crops;  neither  turnips,  clover,  nor  potatoes  had  been  so  much  as 
heard  of;  but  corn  followed  com  in  an  unbroken  series.  Leases  were  but 
seldom  granted,  and  the  cultivators  were  destitute  alike  of  capital  and  intelli- 
gence. In  the  Countryman^s  RudimentSy  written  by  Lord  Belnaven,  and  pub- 
lished in  1723,  we  are  informed  that  the  '*  infield  in  East  Lothian,  wtiere 
wheat  is  sown,  is  generally  divided  by  the  tenant  into  four  divisions,  or  breaks, 
as  they  call  them ;  viz.,  one  of  wheat,  one  of  barley,  one  of  peas,  and  one  of 
oats;  so  that  the  wheat  is  sown  after  the  pe&s,  the  barley  after  the  wheat, 
and  the  oats  after  the  barley."  Here  we  have  a  rotation  with  three  conse- 
cutive com  crops,  and  a  crop  of  peas  once  every  four  years.  The  returns 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  about  three  times  the  seed !  It  is  of  importance, 
too,  to  observe,  that  this  trifling  return  was  obtained  at  a  great  comparative 
expense.  At  this  period,  and  for  about  half  a  century  after,  there  was  no 
instance  in  Scotland  oi  a  plough  being  drawn  by  fewer  ian  4  horses.  Most 
commonly  it  was  wrought  either  by  6  horses,  or  by  4  horses  and  2  oxen ; 
and  in  some  of  the  less  cultivated  districts,  a  still  greater  number  of  animals, 
sometimes  as  many  as  10  or  12,  were  yoked  to  it.*  ITiis  was  ascribable 
partly  to  the  awkward  and  clumsy  form  of  the  implement  itself,  partly  to  the 
weakness  of  the  cattle,  their  diminutive  size,  and  the  improper  manner  in 
which  they  were  yoked ;  and  partly,  and  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  cultivators.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  was  at  once  very  ex- 
pensive, and  very  ill  performed ;  the  ridges  were  crooked  and  twisted,  and 
so  much  heaped  up  in  the  middle,  that  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  hollows 
between  them  was  lost  to  any  useful  purpose. 

In  1723,  a  Society  of  Improvers  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  which, 

•  RcberUon't  Rural  Recollections,  p.  196. 
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though  it  lasted  only  about  twenty  years,  contributed  to  difiuse  a  knowledge 
of  better  principles. 

Though  very  ancient  in  England,  in  Scotland  the  practice  of  fallowing  is 
comparatively  recent.  It  began  to  be  tried  in  the  Lothians  about  1720;  but 
it  spread  slowly,  and  did  not  become  very  general  till  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards.* 

Political  circumstances  have  almost  always  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
over  agriculture ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  has  this  been  more  clearly  evinced 
than  in  Scotland.  The  Union  with  England  in  1707,  though  its  beneficial 
operation  was  not  very  obvious  for  a  number  of  years,  began  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  to  have  a  sensible  influence.  Besides  opening  the  markets  of 
England  and  of  her  foreign  possessions  to  the  products  of  Scotland,  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  the  le^slature  to  London  obliged  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  to  reside  partly  in  England,  where 
they  became  acquainted  with  improved  habits  and  modes  of  management ; 
and  acquired  sounder  ideas  as  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
than  those  that  were  then  prevalent  in  Scotland. 

But  of  all  the  political  measures  by  which  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  has 
been  affected,  none  had  so  powerful  or  beneficial  an  influence  as  the  act, 
passed  in  1748,  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions.  In  most  counties, 
down  to  this  period,  a  tenant,  who  had  any  dispute  with  a  landlord,  could 
only  appeal  either  to  that  individual,  or  to  some  one  else  of  the  same  class. 
The  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  are  too  obvious  to 
require  to  be  specified.  It  was  fatal  alike  to  the  real  interests  of  both  land- 
lords and  tenants. 

The  act  abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions  effectually  obviated  this  abuse. 
The  sheriff*,  or  principal  judge,  m  each  county,  has  since  been  a  salaried  officer 
appointed  by  government,  and  selected  from  among  the  most  eminent  prac- 
tisme  barristers.  He  has  had  no  leanings  in  favour  of  one  class  or  another ; 
but  has  been  equally  ready  to  redress  the  grievances  of  all.  And  the  fact  of 
their  generally  holding  imder  well-defined  leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and 
having  ready  access  to  local  judges  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  inte- 
grity, have  given  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  a  consequent  energy  and 
enterprise,  to  the  Scotch  tenants  of  our  times,  that  was  quite  unknown  to 
their  ancestors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  we  b^n  to  find  symptoms  of  amendment. 
In  Maxwell's  Practical  Husbandry ,  published  in  1756,  an  improved  system 
is  laid  down  and  inculcated.  He  pronounces  it  to  be  bad  husbandry  to  take 
two  consecutive  com  crops ;  and  he  farther  informs  us,  that  the  best  farmers 
in  East  Lothian,  aflcr  fallow,  take  a  crop  of  wheat ;  after  the  wheat,  peas ; 
then  barley;  and  after  that  oats.  This  is  still  very  bad ;  though  a  material 
improvement  on  the  practice  described  by  Lord  Belhaven.  It  shows,  too, 
that,  down  to  1757,  neither  turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  nor  cultivated  herbage 
of  any  sort,  formed  any  part  of  the  system,  even  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
Lothians.  Lord  Stair  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the 
turnip  culture  into  Scotland,  having  raised  turnips  on  his  estate  of  New  Liston, 
near  Edinburgh,  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  But  William  Dawson, 
tenant  of  Frogden,  in  Roxburghshire,  has  an  unquestionable  title  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  father  of  the  improved  Scotch  husbandry.  Being  a  farmer, 
and  cultivating  for  profit  only,  his  example  had  infinitely  more  influence  over 

*  The  introduction  of  fidlowing  is  ascribed  to  Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Haddington, 
and  to  a  Mr.  Walker,  tenant  of  Beanston.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  led  to 
try  the  practice  by  the  representations  of  some  Englishmen  by  whom  he  had  been 
visited.  His  neighbours,  when  they  saw  what  he  was  about,  concluded  that  he  was 
either  insane  or  in  bankrupt  circumstances !  —  (  SomervilU*i  Survey  of  East  Lothian^ 
p.  92.) 
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his  neighbours  than  it  would  have  had  had  he  been  a  landlord.     He  ccmq- 
menced  raising  turnips  at  Frogden  in  1759.     They  were  at  first  sown  broad- 
cast;  but  he  set  about  drilling  on  a  large  scale  in  1763,  and  his  success 
stimulated  others  to  adopt  the  same  system.      Dawson  was  also  the  first 
who   introduced,   not   long  after   1760,  the  practice  of  ploughing  with  2 
horses  abreast,  without  a  driver;  nor  is  it  easy  to  exaggerate  the  obligations 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  owes  to  his  sagacity  and  enterprise.     But  eren  in 
the  Lothians  the  4^horse  plough  continued  in  general  use  till  about  1780; 
and  it  was  not  finally  superseded  by  the  2-horse  plough  for  several  years  after. 
In  the  other  |xirts  of  the  country,  the  former  kept  its  footing  even  longer 
than  in  the  Lothians.     Nothing  contributed  more  to  pave  the  way  for  nua 
important  revolution  in  the  method  of  ploughing  than  the  signal  improvements 
made  upon  the  construction  of  the  plough  by  Small,  about  1770,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded. 

From  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
Scotland  has  l>een  rapid  beyond  all  previous  example.  This  has  been  owii^ 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  progress  made  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  since  that  period.  In  the  distracted  state  in  which 
Scotland  hiid  formerly  been  placed,  these  could  make  no  considerable  progress. 
But,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  had  paved  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  regidar  system  of  government,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise 
began  to  be  didused  on  all  sides.  A  cood  many  branches  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture carried  on  in  England  were  mtroduced  into  Scotland  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1763;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  prosecuted  with  much  success. 
Their  progress  was  checked  for  a  while  by  the  American  war ;  but,  after  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1 783,  they  acquired  more  than  their  former  vigour :  others 
were  introduced ;  and  all  of  thcra  have  since  continued,  with  few,  and  those  but 
transient,  interruptions,  to  advance  with  a  rapidity  that  could  not  previously 
have  been  supposed  possible. 

This  unprecedented  extension  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry 
occasioned  a  corresponding  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  especially  in 
towns  and  villages.  Improved  accommodations  of  all  sorts  b^gan  to  be  in 
universal  demand ;  and,  besides  the  greater  quantity  of  the  inferior  sorts  of 
food  required  to  supply  the  increasing  population,  a  novel,  or,  at  least,  a 
vastly  increased,  market  was  opened  for  wheat  and  butchers'  meat.  These 
circumstances  had  the  most  astonishing  influence  over  agriculture.  The  new 
and  constantly  increasing  markets,  established  at  their  very  doors,  stimu- 
lated the  farmers  to  put  forth  all  their  energies,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
discoveries  and  practices  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  total  strangers. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  run  little  risk  in  affirming,  that  agriculture  has 
made  a  more  rapid  progress  in  Scotland  since  1760  or  1770,  than  it  has  ever 
made  in  any  nearly  equal  period  in  any  other  civilised  country. 

But,  in  contrasting  the  progress  of  improvement  in  Eneland  and  Scotland 
during  the  last  60  or  70  years,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  different 
situation  of  the  two  countries  when  the  competition  b^an.  England,  in 
1770,  was,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  a  highly  iinj  roved  country.  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  began  to  enter  on  the  career  of  improvement,  she  had 
much  greater  scope  for  advancement,  at  the  same  time  that  she  could  avail 
herself  of  the  example  and  experience  of  England. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  the  progress  of  Scotch 
agriculture,  since  the  epoch  referred  to,  is  ascribable  to  other  causes ;  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  may  be  specified  the  astonishing  improvements 
made  in  the  public  roads,  or  in  the  means  of  communication  among  different 
districts :  and  it  has,  also,  been  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  tithe  and 

Eoor's  rate ;  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  if  not  principally,  to  the  habit,  that 
as  become  universal  in  all  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  of  granting 
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leases,  with  conditions  hindering  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  of  a  sufficient 
length  to  induce  the  tenant  to  make  every  possible  exertion,  and  every 
profitable  outlay. 

The  following  statement  of  the  comparative  weight  of  the  produce  annually 
afibrded  under  the  system  of  farming  followed  in  East  Lothian,  as  described 
by  Lord  Belhaven,  and  that  which  is  now  followed,  is  taken  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Lochend,  near  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
extensive  practical  farmers  in  the  empire  :  — 

"  The  mode  of  cropping  at  the  former  period  ( 1723)  was,  first,  peas ;  second, 
wheat ;  third,  barley ;  fourth,  oats ;  the  produce  being  about  three  seeds,  but, 
to  prevent  all  cavil,  say  four  seeds.  This,  taking  the  seed  for  each  acre  at 
1  boll  •,  over  a  farm  of  100  acres  f,  is  400  bolls.  The  quantity  of  straw  for 
each  boll  of  such  a  crop  could  not  exceed  15  stones;  which  on  400  bolls  gives 
6,000  stones,  or  42  tons  15J  cwts.  of  straw,  to  be  consumed  by  the  stock  and 
returned  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  manure.  But  upon  a  farm  of  100  acres, 
cultivated  as  at  present ;  viz.,  a  fourth  turnips ;  a  fourth  wheat,  or  barley ;  a 
fourth  clover  or  rye-grass,  pastured,  or  made  into  hay  and  consumed  on  the 
farm ;  and  a  fourth  oats,  or  wheat ;  the  account  would  stand  thus :  —  50  acres 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  at  8  bolls  per  acre,  which,  we  arc  convinced,  is 
not  above  the  average  crops  of  the  best  district  of  East  Lothian  (and  such 
only  was  cultivated  when  Lord  Belhaven  wrote) :  this,  allowing,  as  above, 
15  stones  of  straw  for  each  boll,  gives  120  stones  per  acre;  which,  over 
50  acres,  makes  in  all  6,000  stones  ot  straw,  or  42  tons  15^  cwts. ;  being  equal 
to  the  quantity  produced  by  the  whole  100  acres  under  the  old  system.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  25  acres  of  clover  and  rye-grass  are  made  into  hay  (which, 
however,  is  not  the  mode  practised,  nor  the  best  mode  for  obtaining  the 
greatest  quantity  of  manure,  and  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil),  and 
that  each  acre  yields  200  stones,  the  total  quantity  will  be  5,000  stones,  or 
35  tons  14^  cwts. ;  and  add  to  this  500  tons  turnip,  being  the  produce  of 
25  acres,  at  20  tons  per  acre,  which  is  by  no  means  above  a  fair  average  crop. 
Upon  these  data,  the  weight  of  materials  produced  annually  for  manure  under 
the  old  and  new  systems  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

"  Old  system,     Straw       -  -     6,000  stones,  42  tons  15^  cwt 

r  Straw         -         -     6,000      —       42   —    15^  cwt 
«  New  system  i  Hay         -  -     5,000      —       35    —    1 4^5  — 

(^Turnips     -  -  70,000      —     500   — 

"  Thus,  making  the  weight  of  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure  under 
the  new  system,  in  round  numbers,  577  tons ;  while,  under  the  old  system, 
the  quantity  is  only  42  tons,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  new  of  533 
tons  per  annum,  being  7;ior^  than  twelve  times  the  whole  qttantUy  produced  under 
the  old  I  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  new 
system,  in  as  far  as  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  toil  is  concerned:  and  upon 
this  depends  the  progress  of  agriculture.  And  as  to  the  question  of  comparative 
profit,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  from  unquestionable  data,  that  the  new  sys- 
tem is  as  superior  to  the  old  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  in  the  supply  of  manure ; 
but  this,  we  think,  must  be  abundantly  obvious  to  every  one  who  contrasts 
the  almost  imperceptible  advances  made  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  agricultural  capita],  for  many  centuries,  with  their  extraordinary 
progress  during  the  last  70  years,  or  since  the  new  system  was  introduced.'* 

The  farmers  having  generally  obtauied  leases  for  1 9  years,  and  frequently 
for  a  much  longer  period,  for  what  the  lands  were  worth  when  this  system 
was  beginning  to  be  mtroduced,  it  is  eas^  to  see  that,  with  such  means  of  im- 
provement in  their  hands,  combined  with  the  rise  of  prices,  they  could  not 
fail  of  rapidly  accumulating  wealth ;  and  we  believe  that  the  increase  of  capi- 

*  One  East  Lothian  boll  of  wheat  was  equal  to  nearly  4  bushels ;  a  boll  of 
barley  to  near  6  bushels. 

t  The  Scotch  acre,  equal  to  1.261  imperial  acres,  is  here  referred  to. 
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tal  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  in  the  interval  between  1780  and 
1815,  has  never  been  equalled,  in  the  same  period,  in  any  other  old  settled 
country.  The  heavy  fall  of  prices  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  fluctuadoDS 
that  have  since  occurred,  have,  in  some  districts,  occasioned  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  canital.  In  other  districts,  however,  there  has 
been  an  increase;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  the  flEurming  capital 
of  Scotland  has  been  diminished,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  since 
1815;  while  it  has  certainly  gained  materially  in  efficacy,  or  in  productive 
power. 

The  improved  thrashing  machine,  introduced  about  1794,  an  instrument  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  agriculture,  was  the  invention  of  a  Scotch  mechanic 
of  the  name  of  Meikle. 

Most  of  the  commons  and  wastes  that  formerly  existed  in  Scotland  have 
been  divided,  and  the  greater  number,  at  least  in  the  lowlands,  have  been 
enclosed  and  cultivated.  In  this  respect,  the  practice  in  Scotland  is  very 
superior  to  that  in  England.  Instead  of  requiring,  as  is  the  case  in  the  latter, 
a  particular  act  of  parliament  for  the  enclosure  and  subdivision  of  each  com* 
mon,  they  have  all  been  enclosed  and  subdivided,  in  Scotland,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  passed  in  1695.  This  act  is  so 
very  important,  and  at  the  same  time  so  brief  and  comprehensive,  that  we 
subjoin  It :  — 

Act  concerning  the  Dividing  of  Commontiet,  patted  in  the  Pariiament  of  ScoUand, 

17 th  July,  1695. 

<*  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Estates  of  Parliament,  {or 
preventing  the  discords  that  arise  about  commonties,  and  for  the  more  easy  and 
expedite  deciding  thereof  in  time  coming,  statutes  and  ordains,  That  all  conunonties, 
except  the  commonties  belonging  to  the  King  and  royal  boroughs  in  burgage,  may  be 
divided  at  the  instance  of  any  having  interest,  by  summons  raised  against  all  persons 
concerned,  before  the  Lords  of  Session ;  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  discuss  the 
relevancy,  and  to  determine  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  several  parties  con- 
cerned ;  and  to  grant  commissions  to  sheriffs,  stewards,  bailies  of  regality  and  their 
deputies,  or  justices  of  peace,  or  others,  for  perambulating  and  taking  all  other 
necessary  probation  ;  which  commissions  shall  be  reported  to  the  said  lords,  and  the 
said  processes  ultimately  determined  by  them :  And,  where  mosses  shall  happen  to 
be  in  the  said  commonties,  with  power  to  the  said  lords  to  divide  these  said  miosBes 
among  the  several  parties  having  interest  therein,  in  manner  aforesaid :  or  in  case  it 
be  instructed  to  the  said  lords,  that  the  said  mosses  cannot  be  conveniently  divided, 
his  Majesty,  with  consent  aforesaid,  statutes  and  declares,  that  the  said  mosses  shall 
remain  common,  with  free  ish  and  entry  thereto,  whether  divided  or  not ;  declaring 
also,  that  the  interest  of  the  heritors  having  right  in  the  said  commonties,  shall  be 
estimate  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  respective  lands  or  properties ;  and  which 
divisions  are  appointed  to  be  made  of  that  part  of  the  conunonty  which  is  next  ad- 
jacent to  each  heritor's  property." 

Had  a  sunilar  act  been  passed  in  England,  at  the  same  period,  it  would  have 
saved  the  proprietors  of  such  commons  as  have  been  enclosed  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  would  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  a  much  greater  extent 
of  waste  land. 

The  introduction  of  the  sheep-farming  system  into  the  Highlands  has 
effected  a  radical  change  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  northern  counties, 
and  has  been,  on  the  whole,  most  advantageous.  —  (See  ante^  pp.  310-315.) 
Under  the  old  system,  the  population  was  collected  in  the  arable  districts  in  the 
glens,  or  valleys  between  the  mountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  lochs,  or 
arms  of  the  sea.  Their  habitations  were  usually  clustered  together  in  a  sort 
of  villages ;  the  lands  susceptible  oi  tillage  being  sometimes  cultivated  in 
common;  thoudi  they  were  more  usually  divided  into  small  patches,  or 
crofti,  held  by  the  occupiers,  generally  from  year  to  year,  sometimes  from 
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the  proprietor,  but  more  commonly  from  a  middleman,  or  principal  tacksman. 
Owing  to  the  very  limited  extent  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  glens,  particularly 
on  the  western  coast,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  by  which  they  are  frequently 
deluged,  but  little  com  could  be  raised,  even  in  the  most  favourable  seasons ; 
and  the  entire  failure  of  the  crops  was  a  calamity  of  any  thing  but  rare  oc- 
currence. Hence,  the  principal  dependence  of  the  occupiers  was  on  their 
cattle,  fed  on  the  contiguous  mountain  pastures :  and  had  they  renounced  all 
attempts  at  tillage,  and  appropriated  their  valleys  to  the  production  of  winter 
food  for  their  cattle,  importmg  supplies  of  meal  from  the  lowlands,  their 
condition  would  have  been  much  improved ;  but  the  petty  tenants  were  too 
poor,  too  ignorant,  too  indolent,  too  firmly  attached  to  old  customs  and 
habits,  and  too  much  occupied  in  schemes  of  illicit  distillation,  to  attempt 
any  innovation  of  this  sort.  They  uniformly  endeavoured  to  raise  on  their 
little  patches  of  low  ground  bread  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  fodder 
for  the  use  of  their  stock  during  winter.  In  this,  however,  they  oflen  failed ; 
and  when  such  was  the  case,  men  and  beasts  were  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of 
scarcity,  and  even  famine. 

Such  a  system  was  fitted  only  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  barbarism.  The  population,  as  is  always  the  case,  where  the 
land  is  held  by  cottiers,  was  decidedly  redundant.  The  rents  the  occupiers 
paid  were  but  trifling ;  but,  though  they  had  been  themselves  the  owners  of 
the  land,  their  condition  would  not  have  been  sensibly  ameliorated.  They 
had  no  capital  with  which  to  undertake  any  improvement ;  and  though,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  the  smallness 
of  their  occupancies  obhged  them  to  keep  a  much  greater  number  of  horses 
than  would  have  been  required  for  larger  farms.  At  length,  however,  the 
occurrence  of  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  occasioned  the  extension 
of  sheep-farming  in  England,  in  the  reiens  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
led  to  its  introduction  into  the  Highlands.  After  hereditary  jurisdictions  had 
been  abolished,  and  good  order  and  a  regular  system  of  government  were 
introduced  into  the  northern  counties,  the  landlords,  finding  they  could  no 
longer  acquire  distinction  by  the  number  of  their  vassals,  became  more  than 
ever  desirous  to  increase  the  rental  of  their  estates.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
occupied  constituted  an  effectual  bamer  to  all  improvement,  and  to  any 
material  increase  of  rent.  The  prejudices  in  which  they  had  been  educated 
hindered  many  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  inconveniences  of 
the  old  system  from  attempting  to  modify  it ;  but  these  gradually  lost  their 
efficacy,  and,  at  lencth,  completely  disappeared.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  however, 
to  ascribe  the  overthrow  of  the  cottier  system  in  the  Highlands  to  any  undue 
preference  of  sheep-farming.  The  introduction  of  this  system  determined  the 
mode  in  which  an  inevitable  change  has  been  accomplished ;  but  it  did  not 
bring  it  about.  Though  the  hills  and  mountains  north  of  the  Forth  had 
continued  to  be  exclusively  depastured  by  black  cattle,  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  clearing  the  glens  of  their  petty  occupiers,  and  of  impropriating  them 
to  the  production  of  whiter  food  for  the  cattle,  would  have  led  to  nearly  the 
same  results,  in  so  far  as  the  cottier  population  is  concerned,  that  have  resulted 
from  the  introduction  of  sheep.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  black 
cattle  have  been  banished  from  the  Highlands ;  they  have  merely  been  con- 
fined to  the  pastures  less  suitable  for  sheep;  while  the  greater  attention  paid 
to  the  selection  and  improvement  of  the  breed,  and  the  circumstance  of^  the 
entire  produce  of  the  meadows  and  low  grounds  being  reserved  for  their  sup- 
port in  winter,  makes  it  be  generally  concluded  that  the  exports  of  cattle  from 
the  Highlands  are  about  as  great  at  present  as  at  any  former  period ;  and, 
supposing  it  to  be  so,  it  k>11ows,  that  the  vast  quantities  of  wool  and 
sheep  annually  furnished  by  the  Highlands  are  so  much  added,  through  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  occupancy,  to  the  free  available  produce  of  the 
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country !  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  sheep-fiEU>niing  system.  Immense  tracts  of  mountain  land,  that  were 
formerly  either  wholly  useless,  or  appropriated  only  to  the  depasturing  of  the 
half-starved  oxen  of  the  glens  for  a  few  months  in  summer,  have  been  made, 
through  its  agency,  considerably  productive.  The  increase  of  food,  and  other 
accommodations  thence  resulting,  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular 
class  or  order.  It  has  been  a  truly  national  benefit;  and  has  redounded,  de- 
spite the  violence  with  which  it  was,  in  a  few  instances,  forced  upon  the  poor 
occupiers,  as  much  to  their  advantage  as  to  that  of  the  landlords. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  objected  to  the  change  now  noticed,  that  it  has 
depopulated  the  Highlands,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
foreign  countries  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  a  system  of  fiurming; 
which  has  added  most  materially  to  the  supply  of  produce  m  a  country,  can- 
not, whatever  other  effects  it  may  have,  occasion  any  diminution  of  population. 
Now,  no  one  doubts  that  this  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands ;  so  that  the  fallacy  o{  the  objections  alluded 
to  is  seen  at  a  glance.     Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought,  that  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  exportable  produce  from  the  Highlands,  the 
population  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  may  have  been  increased,  the 
Mihabitants  of  that  district  may,  notwithstanding,  have  been  diminished  :  but, 
provided  the  population  of  the  empire  be  not  injuriously  affected,  its  distribu- 
tion is  of  inferior  conseouence.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  in  the  population  of  the  Highlands ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  increa.sed 
very  decidedly  since  the  epoch  when  sheep-fiEuming  began  to  be  introduced. 
This  is  obnous  from  the  following  returns  of  the  population  of  the  principal 
sheep  counties :  — 


Counties. 


Argyle 

Inverness 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Sutherland 

Totals      - 


PopulaUon,  1755.         Population,  1801. 


63,291 
€4,656 
47,656 
20,774 


71,859 
74,292 
55,343 
23,117 


Fbpulatioti,  1831. 


196,377 


224,611 


101,435 
94,797 
74,820 
25,518 


296,560 


Hence,  instead  of  declining,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  principal 
Highland  counties  has  increased  100,183  since  1755,  and  71,949  since  IBOl  ! 
And  this,  afler  all,  is  only  what  a  more  unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances would  have  led  any  one  to  anticipate.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of 
being  scattered  over  the  country,  have  been  collected  into  villages  and  towns ; 
and,  from  being  lazy  and  half  employed  petty  farmers  and  cottiers,  numbers 
have  l>een  converted  into  comparatively  industrious  artisans,  fishermen,  &c. 
The  proprietors,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  increase  of  their  rentals, 
have  been  enabled  and  stimulated  to  undertake  the  most  expensive  improve- 
ments ;  and  their  efforts  have  been  so  well  seconded  by  the  new  class  of 
tenantry,  that  a  totally  different  appearance  has  been  given  to  the  entire 
country.  There  is,  also,  a  decidedly  greater  demand  for  labour,  and  more 
people  employed  than  at  any  fonner  period ;  with  a  proportional  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  work  done,  and  of  the  products  brought  to  market.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  signally  improved;  and, 
instead  of  those  frequently  recurring  famines  that  used  to  spread  disease  and 
death  oyer  large  portions  of  the  country,  scarcity  is  now  as  little  prevalent  in 
most  Highland  districts  as  in  the  lowlands. 

5.  Present  Slate  of  Agriculture.  —  It  was  supposed  by  many,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  during  the  late  war 
being  mainly  owing  to  the  high  prices  that  then  prevailed,  the  heavy  fall  of 
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prices  that  took  place  subseqaently  to  the  renewed  intercourse  with  the  Con- 
tinent in  1814-,  would  check  its  further  progress.     Luckily,  however,  this  an- 
ticipation has  not  been  realised.     No  doubt,  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  fall 
allu  Jei  to  was  as  severe  as  it  was  sudden  and  unlookeJ  for  by  most  persons ; 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  was  productive  of  much  distress,  and  the  ruin  of 
many  landlords  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  of  tenants  paying  money 
rents,  calculated  on  the  footing  that  the  high  prices  that  had  prevailed  during 
the  previous  half  dozen  years  would  be  permanent.     This,  however,  was  not 
the  situation  of  the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists ;  and,  while  the  faU  was 
comparatively  little  felt  by  them,  it  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes ;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  wonderful 
progress   made  in  manufactures   and  commerce   since    1814  being  clearly 
ascribablc  to  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  necessaries.     It  is  impossible,  too,  that 
agriculture  can  be  long  depressed  where  manufactures  and  commerce  are 
flourishing;  and  in  a  brief  period  it  began  to  revive.     The  property  tax, 
which  pressed  severely  on  the  land,  was  struck  off;  rents,  where  necessary, 
were  reduced ;  and  the  farmers  exerted  themselves  to  meet  the  new  order  of 
things  by  fresh  efforts  of  industry,  and  by  proscribing  every  useless  expense. 

These  efforts  have  been  powerfully  promoted  by  the  formation  of  improved 
means  of  communication.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  opening  of  new  roads  (antCy  p.  313.  &c.) ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  steam-packets  has  been  quite  as  important.  They  have  brought 
most  of  the  great  markets  in  the  kingdom  within  reach  of  the  occupiers  in 
some  of  the  remotest  districts.  The  farmers  of  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  as 
far  north  as  the  Moray  Frith,  are  now  able  to  send  np/uiU/ed  cattle  and  theep 
to  London  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense,  and  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time, 
that  was  formerly  required  to  send  them  up  half  fed  to  the  Norfolk  fairs ; 
at  the  same  time  that  a  new  and  boundless  market  is  created  for  all  other 
sorts  of  agricultural  produce.  The  same  machinery  has  opened  an  equally 
easy  access  to  the  great  markets  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  farmers 
of  Dumfriesshire,  iialloway,  Ayrshire,  and  generally  of  all  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. The  advantages  accruing  from  this  have  been,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, of  the  greatest  importance ;  and,  in  some  places,  have  more  than 
countervailed  the  fall  of  prices. 

The  recent  introduction  of  bone  manure  into  Scotland  has  also  been  of  the 
very  highest  value.  B;me  mills  are  now  erected  in  most  parts  of  the  country; 
and  large  quantities  of  dust  are  imported.  Its  influence  in  increasing  the 
crops  of  turnips  and  corn,  and,  consequently,  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat  and 
of  farm  manure,  has  been  quite  astonishing.  The  facility,  too,  of  its  carriage 
has  permitted  many  hilly  and  comparatively  inaccessible  districts  to  be  im- 
proved at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

Next  to  the  introduction  of  bone  manure,  or,  perhaps,  before  it,  the  exten- 
sion of  drainage,  and  principally  of  the  newly  imported  practice  of  furrow 
draining,  has  been  the  greatest  of  the  recent  nnprovements  made  in  Scotch 
agriculture.  Large  tracts,  that  were  formerly  comparatively  unproductive, 
have  been,  through  its  means,  rendered  capable  of  bearing  heavy  crops. 
Every  where,  indeed,  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  diffused ;  and  the  land  is  not 
only  rendered  more  suitable  for  the  production  of  most  sorts  of  produce,  but 
is  better  cultivated,  and  subjected  to  rotations  better  suited  to  its  capacities. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  corn,  butcher's  meat,  &c.,  at  present 
raised  in  Scotland,  vastly  exceeds  the  quantity  raised  in  1814,  or  at  any 
former  period  ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  prices  might  be 
reduced,  even  below  their  present  low  level,  without  materially  retarding  the 
progress  of  agriculture.     (December,  1835.) 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The  following  chapters  were  originally  intended  to  have  come  in 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  But  the  previous  parts  of  that 
volume  having  proved  to  be  of  greater  length  than  was  anticipated 
when  it  was  begun  to  be  printed,  they  have  been  placed  here  in  order 
to  prevent  any  great  disparity  in  the  size  of  the  volumes. 


CHAPTER  I.  —  Crimes,  Punishments,  and  Prisons. 

I.  Crimea  and  Purmhmentt,  —  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  divide* 
offences  against  the  laws  of  England  into  five  classes.  1.  Those  which 
affect  God  and  religion;  2*  Such  as  violate  or  transgress  the  law  of  nations; 
3.  Such  as  more  especially  affect  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  or  the 
king  and  his  government ;  4.  Such  as  more  directly  infrii^  the  rights  of 
the  public  ;  and,  5.  Such  as  infringe  the  rights  of  private  individuals. 

1 .  The  offences  in  the  first  class  are  now  but  few.  In  the  progress  of 
civilisation  attempts  to  enforce  systems  and  rules  of  faith  by  penal  statutes 
have  been  gradually  disused,  and  an  almost  universal  toleration^  or  rather  free- 
dom, exists  as  to  religious  matters.  Blasphemy,  however,  or  the  denying  the 
being  or  providence  of  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  exposing  them  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  continue  to  be  offences 
punishable  b^  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  is  the  reviling  the  ordinances  of  the 
established  Church.  Simony,  or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  for  gift,  or  reward,  sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness,  &c., 
also  rank  among  offences  of  this  class. 

2.  Offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  they  are  recognised  by 
the  English  law,  ai'e,  (1.)  Violations  of  safe  conducts  ;  (2.)  The  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  ambassadors;  and,  (3.)  Piracy.  The  first  two  offences  are 
of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  them.  Pinwry,  tf 
committed  by  a  sutgect,  was  held  by  the  common  law  to  be  a  species  of  treason, 
as  being  contrarv  to  his  natural  allegiance ;  and  if  committed  by  an  alien, 
felonv ;  but,  by  the  statute  of  treason,  25  E.  3.  c.  2.,  it  has  been  declared  to 
be  felony  in  the  case  of  a  subject.  Formerly  this  offence  was  cognisable  by 
the  Admiralty  Cburt ;  but  as  it  proceeds  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  the  trial  of  piratical  offences  has  been  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  criminal  courts. 

The  offence  of  piracy  by  the  common  law,  consists  in  committing  those 
acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  on  the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed  upon 
land,  would  amount  to  felony.  By  statute  some  other  offences  are  made 
piracy  also,  as  by  11  &  12  W.  3.  c.  7.,  8  G.  1.  c.  24.,  18  G.  2.  c.  30.  any 
natural-born  subject  or  denizen,  who  in  time  of  war  shall  commit  hostilities 
at  sea  against  any  of  his  fellow  subjects,  or  assist  any  enemy  on  that  element, 
any  commander  or  other  sea-faring  person  betraying  his  trust  and  running 
away  with  any  ship,  ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.,  or  delivering  them  to  a 
pirate,  or  aiding  and  abetting  those  who  do,  or  trading  with  known  pirates, 
or  in  anywise  confederating  or  corresponding  with  them,  are  liable  to  be 
classed  with  and  convicted  as  pirates. 

3.  The  next  species  of  crimes  consists  of  those  which  affect  the  supreme 
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executive  power,  or  the  king  and  his  government.  These  may  be  distinguished 
into  three  kinds.  (1.)  Treason;  (2.)  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king*s  preroga- 
tive; and,  (3.)  Other  misprisions  and  contempts  not  amounting  to  treason.  The 
offence  of  treason,  as  defined  by  25  E.  3.  stat.  15.,  extends  not  merely  to  the 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  but  also  of  his  queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and 
heir ;  the  violating  the  king's  consort,  or  the  king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried, 
or  the  consort  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir ;  the  levying  war  against  the 
king  in  his  realm,  or  being  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  m  his  realm,  or 
giving  them  aid.  The  act  further  declares  it  to  be  treason  for  a  man  to 
counterfeit  the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money,  or  to  bring  false 
money  into  the  realm,  as  also  to  slay  the  chancellor,  or  the  king's  justices, 
being  in  their  places,  or  doing  their  offices.  Many  other  offences  have  since 
been  made  treason  by  various  statutes.  These  are  principally  such  as  are 
directed  against  maintaining  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  tnis  realm  ;  the  falsifying 
the  coin,  or  other  royal  signatures,  and  such  as  are  created  for  the  security 
of  the  protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  punishment  for 
this  offence  is  capital;  and  may,  by  the  54  G.  3.  c.  146.,  be  carried  into 
execution  at  the  option  of  the  crown,  either  by  hanging  or  beheading. 

^  The  second  species  of  crimes  of  this  class,  or  felonies  injurious  to  the 
king's  prerogative,  comprises  offences  relating  to  the  coin  not  amounting  to 
treason ;  offences  against  the  king's  council ;  the  offence  of  serving  a  foreign 
prince;  of  embezzUng  or  destro3dn^  the  king's  armour,  or  stores  of  war; 
and  of  deserting  from  the  king's  armies  in  time  of  war.  Felonies  originally 
comprised,  as  the  reader  is  perhaps  aware,  all  crimes  punishable  by  forfeiture. 
At  present,  however,  they  are  understood  to  comprise  ail  capital  crimes 
under  treason. 

The  third  species  of  offences,  more  immediately  against  the  king  and 
government,  are  entitled  misprisions  and  contempts. 

Misprisions  (a  term  derived  from  the  old  French,  meipris,  a  neglect  or  con- 
tempt) are,  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law,  generally  understood  to  be  all  such 
high  offences  as  approach  to,  but  are  under,  the  degree  of  capital.  They  are 
generally  divided  into  two  sorts  ;  negative,  which  consist  in  the  concealment 
of  something  which  ought  to  be  revved ;  and  positive,  which  consist  in  the 
commission  of  something  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Of  the  first  kind,  are  misprisions  of  treason  or  felony;  the  punishment 
for  the  first  of  which  is  loss  of  the  profits  of  lands  during  life,  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  imprisonment  for  life.  The  punishment  of  the  latter  is,  in  a 
public  officer,  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day;  in  a  common  person, 
imprisonment  for  a  less  period  ;  and  in  both,  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

Misprisions  which  are  positive  are  generally  denominated  contempts  or 
high  misdemeanors :  among  these  are  to  be  classed  all  such  high  state 
offences  as  are  usually  made  the  subject  of  impeachment,  and  of  which  the 
punishment  falls  short  of  death.  Disobeying  tne  king's  writs  or  summons, 
speaking  or  writing  against  the  king's  person  or  government,  or  doing  any 
tning  that  may  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  subjects ;  the  denying  his 
right  to  the  crown,  &c.,  are  offences  of  this  class,  and  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Striking  in  the  king's  palace  and  courts  of  justice  is  also  a 
high  contempt ;  and  is,  in  the  latter  case,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  the  loss  of  the  offending  limb.  This  offence  also  includes  injurious  treat- 
ment to  such  as  are  under  the  protection  of  a  court  of  justice,  which  is 
punishable  in  the  like  manner. 

4.  The  next  class  of  offences  includes  those  which  infringe  the  rights  of 
the  public.  The  principal  of  these  are  offences  against  public  justice, 
public  peace,  public  trade,  public  health,  and  the  public  police  or  economy. 
Offences  against  public  justice  are  the  embezzling,  vacating,  or  falsifying  the 
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records  in  a  court  of  justice,  which  arc  felonies;  obstructing  executions  of 
process,  aiding  a  prisoner  in  effecting  his  escape,  receiving  stolen  goods, 
stirring  up  quarrels,  compounding  informations,  conspiracies,  perjuries,  &c., 
which  in  general  are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  m  some  cases 
by  transportation. 

Offences  against  the  public  peace  are  principally  riots,  unlawful  assemblies, 
affiays,  riding  or  going  armed  to  the  terror  of  his  miyesty's  subjects, 
challenges,  libels,  &c.,  which,  like  the  former,  are  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  some  offences  of  this  class,  indeed,  as  the  riotous  assembly  of 
twelve  persons  or  more,  and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation,  sending 
threatening  letters,  demanding  money,  or  threatening  to  kill  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  pulling  down  or  destro>ing  any  locks,  sluices,  or  flood- 
gates, erected  by  authority  of  parliament  on  a  navigable  river,  destroying 
any  turnpike-gates,  &c.,  are  made  felonies  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  in  some 
cases  are  capital,  but  in  general  are  punishable  by  transportation. 

Of  offences  against  public  trade,  the  principal  is  smuggling,  which,  unless 
force  be  resorted  to,  is  punishable  by  fine,  or  in  the  case  ofa  seafaring  person, 
by  compulsory  service  m  the  navy ;  but  all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling  are  by 
the  3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  53.  made  felonies  and  capital  crimes.  The  other  offences  of 
this  class  are  in  general  misdemeanors  only,  and  punishable  as  such  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  principal  are,  usury,  frauds,  &c.  The  offences,  if  so  we 
may  call  them,  of  forestalling  and  engrossing,  were  formerly  prohibited  by  se- 
veral statutes  under  severe  penalties.  These,  however,  were  repealed  in  1772. 
But  the  offences  still  continue  to  be  punishable  at  common  law  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  last  conviction  on  a  charge  of  this  sort  took  place  during 
the  scarcity  of  1800;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  jury  would  now 
be  found  to  convict  any  one  accused  of  such  practices.  The  last  class  of  the 
offences  we  are  now  speaking  of  consists  of^  those  against  the  public  health, 
and  the  public  peace  or  economy.  Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  the 
infringement  of  the  regulations  as  to  quarantine,  selling  unwholesome  pro- 
visions, common  nuisances,  such  as  obstructing  highways,  keeping  disorderiy 
houses,  &c.,  most  of  which  offences  are  punishable  by  fine,  and  in  some 
sureties  are  required  to  be  given  that  the  offence  shall  not  be  repeated. 

5.  The  last  class  of  offences  are  those  which  affect  the  rights  of  private 
individuals,  being  principally  directed  against  their  persons,  their  habitations, 
and  their  property.  Ot  the  crimes  injurious  to  their  persons,  the  highest  is 
murder,  or  the  unlawfully  killing  any  reasonable  creature  with  malice  afore- 
thought. In  all  civilised  countries  it  is  punishable  by  death.  Mayhem*,  >^^ 
forcible  abduction,  and  unnatural  crimes,  are  also  punished  capitally,  xhe 
inferior  offences  of  this  class  are  manslaughter,  homicide,  assaults,  batteries, 
wounding,  false  imprisonments,  and  kidnapping ;  these  being  for  the  most 
part  pumshable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  offences  which  more  immediately  affect  the  habitations  of  individuab 
are  arson  and  burglary.  The  first  consists  in  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a 
dwelling-house,  or  to  any  out-houses  connected  with  one,  though  not  parcel 
thereof,  as  stables,  bams,  &c.  This  crime,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  in- 
creased very  much  of  late  years.  It  has  principally  prevailed  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  especially  in  the  south  of  England;  and  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  hostile  state  of  feeling  between  the  farmers  and  labourers, 
occasioned  partly,  and  principally,  perhaps,  by  the  abuses  that  have  originated 
in  the  mal-administration  of  parochial  affairs,  and  of  the  poor  laws.  But  to 
whatever  causes  it  may  be  owing,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter, being  very  difficult  to  guard  against,  involving  frequently  the  extensive 
destruction,  not  merely  of  property  but  of  life,  and,  consequently  affording 

^  •  Mayhem  is  the  violently  depriving  anollier  of  such  of  his  members  as  may  render 
him  the  less  able  in  lighting,  either  to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  enemy. 
^^  {Blacksione,  book  iv.  cap.  15.) 
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the  greatest  scope  for  the  gratification  of  the  mali^ant  propensities.  The 
removal  of  the  causes  in  which  it  appears  to  have  on^ated,  and  the  difilision 
of'  really  useful  education  among  tne  rural  population,  are  the  only  mcAns, 
perhaps,  to  be  looked  to  for  the  complete  eraoication  of  this  detestable  crime. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  properly  punished  with  the  greatest  severity,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Cicero,  tiiat  ea  sunt  ammadvertenda  peccata  maxme^ 
qiue  difficUUme  preecaveniur, —  (Oratiopro  Sexto  Boscio,  §  40.) 

Burglary  (called  in  Scotland  hatne  sucken,  as  it  anciently  was  in  England,) 
consists  in  breaking  forcibly  into  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night  with  intent  to 
steal.  At  common  law  it  is  a  capital  offence ;  but,  unless  under  aggravated 
circumstances,  the  punishment  is  usually  commuted  for  transportation. 

The  remaining  species  of  offences  of  this  class  are  those  more  immediately 
affecting  private  property.    These  are  larceny,  malicious  mischief,  and  forgery. 
The  first,  indeed,  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  offences  at  the 
present  day.     Offences  attended  with  personal  violence  are  always  found  to 
diminish  as  civilisation  advances.     The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  in  their  report  made  in  18 1 9, 
state,  that  from  returns  laid  before  them,  it  ap[)eared  that  in  the  thirty  years 
from  1755  to  1784,  the  whole  number  of  convictions  for  murder  in  London 
and   Middlesex   amounted  to  71.     In  the  thirty  years  between  1784  and 
1814,  to  60.     In  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  they  amounted  to  9;  and 
in  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  1814,  to  14 ;  and  it  is  material 
to   observe  that  the  diminution  is  a  good  deal  greater  than  appears  from 
this  statement,  inasmuch  as  the  population  of  the  metropolis  about  doubled 
in  the  interval   between    1755  ancl    1817.      The  offence  of  larceny  is  of 
two  kinds  :   (1.)  Simple  larceny  ;  and,  (2.)  Mixed  or  compound  larceny. 
Simple  larceny  is  plain  theft,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  atrocious  circum- 
stances.    The  latter  includes  in  it  the  aggravation  of  taking  from  the  house 
or  person.     Formerly  this   offence   was   designated  either  grand   or  petit 
larceny,  according  to  the  value  of  the  thine;  stolen ;   the  former  beiuj^  the 
technical  description,  if  the  value  exceeded,  12</,  .the  latter,  where  it  did 
not  amount  to  tnat  sum.    By  the  recent  statute,  however,  7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  29., 
the  distinction  between  the  two  has  been  abolished  ;  and  every  larceny,  what- 
ever be  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  is  made  subject  to  the  same  incidents 
as  grand  larceny.     By  the  ancient  Saxon  law,  then  was  nominally  punished 
with  death  where  the  property  stolen  was  above  the  value  of  I2d,;  but  the 
criminal  was  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a  pecuniary  ransom.     In  the 
9  II.  1.  this  power  of  redemption  was  taken  away,  and  all  persons  guiltv 
of  larceny  above  1 2d,  were  directed  to  be  hanged ;  and  grand  larceny,  or 
stealing  above  12^ ,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  many 
learned  and  able  men  against  such  severity,  to  be  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  death  until  the  passing  of  the  statute  already  mentioned.     It  has  abolished 
the  distinction  between  the  two  sorts  of  larceny,  and  every  theft,  whatever 
might  be  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  which  amounted  only  to  simple 
larceny,  was  (except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  act)  made  punishable  by 
transportation  or  imprisonment,  for  any  length  of  time  not  exceeding  two 
years ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  being  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  publicly 
whipped  in  addition  to   such   imprisonment.     Persons  convicted  of  misde- 
meanors punishable  under  the  act  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  and  may  also,  if 
thought  proper,  he  kept  in  solitary  confinement.    Mixed,  or  compound  lar* 
ceny,  is  by  the  same  act  made  liable  to  transportation  for  life,  or  a  term 
of  years  not  less  than  seven,  at  the  discretion  ol  the  court. 

Kobbcry,  t.  e.  the  forcibly  taking  away  property  from  the  person  of  another 
still  remains  capital ;  and  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  rob,  or  the  demanding 
money  or  property  of  any  sort,  if  the  demand  be  accompanied  by  threats  of 
personal  violence,  is,  by  the  above  act,  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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court  with  transportation  for  life,  or  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  not  exceeding  four,  and  whipping. 

Malicious  mischief  may  be  very  shortly  noticed.  It  consists  in  wantonly 
damaging  another  person's  property,  as  arson  does  the  setting  another  per- 
son's dwelling-house  on  fire,  and  is  punishable  under  various  statutes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  in  some  instances  by  death,  in  others  by 
transportation  or  imprisonment. 

The  remaining  offence  of  this  class  is  forgery,  which  Blackstone  defines  to  be 
**  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
man's  right."  At  common  law  this  off*ence  was  punishable  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  pillory ;  but  by  statutes  passed  at  various  times,  and  in  parti- 
cular since  the  He  volution  (when  paper  credit  was  first  established),  forgeries 
were  in  ceneral  made  subject  to  capital  punishment,  and  so  continued  until 
the  passmg  of  the  act  already  alluded  to  of  the  7  &  8  G.  4.,  and  of  an- 
other, of  the  2  &  3  of  the  present  king,  which  have  substituted  transportation 
for  life,  or  years,  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  forgeries  of  wills  and 
powers  of  attorney  for  the  transfer,  or  to  receive  the  dividends,  of  any  public 
stock  :  both  of  which  offences  continue  as  before  punishable  by  death. 

The  great  number  of  crimes,  which  it  will  be  seen  fi"om  the  preceding  state- 
ments were  subject  to  capital  punishment,  long  rendered  the  English  law 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  ot  being  sanguinary*.  But,  though  formally  recorded, 
the  punishment  of  death  was,  in  comparatively  few  instances,  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  the  royal  mercy  being  in  the  majority  of  cases  extended,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  to  the  criminal,  whose  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  transportation,  or  some  less  serious  penalty.  Still, 
however,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments- was  much  more  frequent  than 
was  suitable  to  the  spirit  or  the  age ;  and  the  system  was  besides  liable  to 
many  objections.  It  made  the  description  of  punishment  by  which  offences 
were  visited  a  matter  of  lottery  rather  than  of  any  thing  else,  some  being 
punished  with  disproportionate  severity,  while  others  escaped  with  a  com- 
paratively slight  visitation.  This  uncertainty  had  a  most  unfavourable  opera- 
tion. Criminals,  calculating  upon  the  chances  of  getting  off,  even  if  convicted, 
with  some  mitigated  punishment,  were  less  indisposed  to  commit  an  offence 
than  if  the  statutory  penalty  for  it  had  been  milder  and  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Inasmuch,  too,  as  individuals  were  every  now  and  then  led  for  execution 
for  offences  which,  in  the  public  estimation,  did  not  deserve  so  severe  a  pu- 
nishment, injured  parties  were  not  unfrequently  disinclined  to  prosecute,  and 
witnesses  to  give  evidence ;  and  juries  sometimes  went  so  fiir,  in  convicting 
for  theft,  as  to  find  the  culprit  guilty  only  of  stealing  property  below  the 
value  which  enforced  a  capital  punishment,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  its  real 
value  might  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  that  amount ! 

Perhaps,  however,  nothing  did  so  much  to  excite  the  public  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  capital  punishments  as  the  frequency  of  executions  for  forgery. 
After  the  country  had  become  so  very  commercial,  and  especially  after  the 
almost  universal  substitution  of  bank  notes  for  coins,  that  grew  out  of  the 
restriction  on  cash  payments,  in  1797,  the  temptations  to  commit  for^ry  were 
very  greatly  increased,  and  the  crime  became,  in  consequence,  comparatively 
frequent.  But,  as  it  was  justly  reckoned  an  offence  of  a  very  serious  descrip- 
tion in  a  commercial  country,  it  was  punished  with  corresponding  severity ; 
so  that  few  of  those  convicted  of  the  crime  escaped  except  under  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  from  undergoing  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  But 
this  severity,  and  the  number  of  executions  to  which  it  led,  revolted,  in  the 
end,  the  feelings  of  the  people.  This  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  strong  desire 
for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  1/.  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  forgery  of  which  was  most  frequent.  But 
though  these  measures,  which  were  begun  in  1821  and  soon  after  completed' 
materially  diminished  the  opportunities  for,  and  the  frequency  of,  forgery' 
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it  Still  continued  to  be  far  from  uncommon ;  and  the  public  being  disgusted 
with  the  executions  consequent  upon  it,  the  legislature  resolved,  as  previously 
stated,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  punishment. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackstonc,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
others  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves  by  their  efforts  to  make 
the  criminal  law  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  better 
calculated  to  affect  its  purpose,  by  rendering  it  less  bloody  and  less  capri- 
cious. In  consequence  of  their  efforts  various  capital  punishments  were 
repealed ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  any  very  compre- 
hensive reform  was  effected.  Under  his  auspices,  however,  the  statute  pre- 
viously alluded  to  of  the  7  &  8  G.  4.  was  passed,  which  greatly  diminisned 
the  number  of  capital  offences ;  and  the  example  thus  set  has  since  been 
vigorously  followed  up,  and  carried,  perhaps,  in  some  departments,  to  as  great 
a  length  as  it  can  be  with  safety  to  the  public. 

The  tecondart/  punishments  which  exist  in  this  country  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  our  readers  know,  transportation,  fine,  and  imprisonment.  The  co- 
lonies to  which  convicts  are  sent  are  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  In  the  first  instance,  convicts,  destined  for  the  colonies,  are  usually 
sent  to  the  hulks,  which  lie  at  most  of  the  naval  arsenals,  where  they  are 
employe*,  on  the  public  works  in  the  dock-yards.  Thence  they  are  forwarded 
to  their  ultimate  destination  as  occasion  requires.  In  the  colonies  the  con- 
victs are  subjected  to  different  regulations,  some  being  sent  to  what  are  called 
penal  settlements,  while  the  greater  number  are  retained  in  the  service  of 
government,  and  distributed  amon^  the  settlers.  Their  treatment  is,  in  all 
cases,  tLs  far  as  practicable,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  their  offences,  and 
to  their  conduct  in  the  colony.  At  the  expiration  of  theur  sentence,  they 
may  either  return  to  this  country,  or  remain  in  the  colony.  If  they  choose 
the  latter  alternative,  they  get  a  portion  of  land  and  a  supply  of  tools.  Very 
different  opinions  are  entertained  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  discipline 
to  which  convicts  in  the  colonics  are  subjected ;  and  we  do  not  know  that 
any  means  exist  for  coming  to  any  very  positive  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  some  years  ago  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  that  of  adult  convicts  dis- 
charged from  the  hulks  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  returned  to  their  former 
practices.  With  respect  to  boys,  the  result  was  said  to  be  very  different, 
three  fourths  of  thein  being  found  to  be  unreclaimed.  The  boys,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  arc  kept  in  a  hulk  by  themselves,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
older  offenders ;  the  latter,  too,  are  classified  according  to  their  offences,  and 
they  are  kept  in  wards  separate  from  each  other. 

Returns  of  Crimes.  —  We  have  subjoined  the  official  returns  of  the  various 
offences  committed  for  some  years  past,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  crime  in  the  country.  In  many  respects,  however,  these  returns  are 
not  what  could  be  wished  for.  Their  arrangement,  considered  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  has  been  much,  and,  we  think,  justly  objected  to.  The 
obJL'ct  in  making  a  table  of  offences  shoul.l,  as  much  as  possible,  be  directed 
to  the  grouping  or  bringing  together  under  the  same  head,  of  those  that  sprii^ 
from  the  same  motives,  or  from  the  indulgence  of  the  same  passion  ;  inamucn 
as  the  hopes  of  repressing  crime  nmst  depend  prin.ipally  on  tlie  means  of 
obviating  or  counteracting  the  causes  in  which  it  originates :  but,  in  the 
Vibles  bw'low,  this  distinction  is  very  imperfectly  attended  to.  The  most  dis- 
cordant crimes,  to  give  only  one  example,  are  classed  together  under  the  first 
head,  or  that  ot"  **  offences  against  tlie  person."  Premeditated  murder,  to 
gratify  a  malignant  disposition,  or  to  acquire  property,  murder  committed  in 
a  sudden  fit  of"  anger,  occasioned  by  some  gross  provocation,  rapes  with  or 
without  murder,  assaults  on  peace-officers  employed  to  quell  a  riotous 
assembly,  or  to  detect  or  prevent  some  smuggling  transactions,  attempts  to 
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procure  abortion,  bigamy,  child-stealing,  and  so  forth,  are  all  huddled  together 
under  this  head,  though  the  character  of  the  crimes,  and  the  motives  which 
led  to  them,  be  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.     The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  other  divisions.    The  classification  has  been  made  to  depend^  in  every 
instance,  too  much  on  the  crime  abstractedly  considered,  or  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  vicious  propensity  was  indulged, and  too  little  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  arose,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  propensity  that  led  to  it.      No  doubt 
it  is  easier  to  point  out  a  defect  than  to  suggest  a  remedy  ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  countenance  which  the  present  classification  gives  to 
erroneous  reasoning  and  to  bad  or  defective  systems  of  criminal  legislation, 
require  that  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  have  ofiences  classified  on 
some  more  correct  principle. 

A  most  important  return  in  the  statistics  of  crime  would  be  one  showing 
the  number  of  each  class  of  offences  committed,  with  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  detection  and  punishment  followed.  In  the  country  it  might  be 
difficult  to  procure  a  return  of  this  sort ;  but  in  London,  and  other  great 
towns,  where  the  police  have  notice  of  almost  all  offences,  one  should  think  it 
might  be  procured  sufficiently  exact  for  most  practical  purposes. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  many  false  inferences  have  been  drawn  from 
comparing  tog(!ther  returns  as  to  the  state  of  crime  in  different  countries,  and 
in  the  same  country  at  different  periods.    Such  returns  are  obviously  good  for 
nothing,  except  to  deceive  and  mislead,  unless  the  classification  of  offences  in  the 
countries  and  periods  compared  together  were  the  same,  and  unless  the  police 
and  the  laws  were  similar,  the  former  possessing  nearly  the  same  vigilance,  and 
the  latter  being  enforced  with  about  the  same  precision.     But  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  greatest  discrepancy  obtains  in  all  these  particulars.     The  classi- 
fication of  offences  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries,  and  it  is  per- 
petually varying  even  in  the  same  c(/untry.     The  greatest  differences  are, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  police,  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  different  countries  and  periods.     Were  one  to  compare 
the  returns  of  committals  in  a  place  without  a  police,  with  the  returns  from 
the  same  place  after  a  police  had  been  established,  or  the  returns  under  an 
inefficient  with  those  under  an  ef&cient  police,  there  would,  we  doubt  not, 
appear  to  be  an  extraordinary  increase  of  crime ;  whereas  the  fair  presumption 
is,  that,  instead  of  being  increased,  it  is  not  a  little  diminished.     The  cause 
of  the  excess  is  obvious.     It  results  entirely  from  the  circumstance  that  many 
offences  that  formerly  escaped  all  public  notice,  have  latterly  been  brought 
under   the   cognizance   of  the   tribunals;    though   it  is,   at  the  same  time 
abundantly  certain  that  this  greater  vigilance  must  have  materially  diminished 
the  real  number  of  offences.     Unless,  therefore,  we  are  well  assured  that 
the  classification  of  crimes,  the  activity  of  the  police,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
tribunals  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  countries  and  aeras  for  which  we  have 
returns,  little  or  nothing  that  is  to  be  depended  on  can  be  learned  from  com- 
paring them  togt-'ther.     Much  of  that  extraordinary  increase  of  crime  that  is 
said  to  have  ta^en  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think,  apparent  only,  and  is  a  consequence  mainly  of 
the  superior  organisation  of  the   police,  and  the  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  law.     During  the  war,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  police  was  compara- 
tively inefficient ;  and  many  offences  that  would  now  be  visited  by  a  pretty 
severe  punishment,  were    passed  over   without  any  public  notice,   on  the 
offender  consenting  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.    We  do  not,  however,  mean 
by  this  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  crime  since  1815:  offences 
against  property  have,   no  doubt,   increased  during  that  interval;   but   we 
doubt  whether  their  real  increase  has  materially  exceeded  that  of  the  po- 
pulation J  and  whether  all  the  excess  be  not  ascribable  to  the  circumstances 
now  alluded  to,  that  is,  to  the  extension  and  greater  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  the  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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IV.  A  SUtemcnt  of  the  Number  of  Peracms  clurf;ed  with  Criminal  Olfuncfs 
were  eomniitled  to  the  difterent  Ooali  in  Englind  wkI  Wales  Tor  Trial,  in 
Counij,  in  each  of  the  Three  Seren  Tears  ending  witli  183<. 
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^  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Persms  charged  with  Criminal  Odenco.  who 
ire  eommitud  for  Trial,  and  coniicted.  sentenced,  acquitted,  &c.  ia  England 
d  Walo,  in  each  of  the  Three  Seven  Yean  ending  with  1834. 
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VI.  Tible  thimliig  the  Total  Number  of  Fenoiu  committed  Ibc  Trial,  or  buled,  in 
England  and  Wales  tD  encli  of  the  Ten  Yean  fuding  vicb  1834. 
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Table  VI.  —  continued. 


Offeticv*. 
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HstIm   In     poajeteion,   &c.,    impletnenu   fur 

ootnuif 
Baytfyc   and   potting  off  counterfeit  gold  aad 

kfivtrcota 


UUaring.  and  havinc  in  poaccMlon  ditto      • 
Couta^ting.  Imjing,  pnttini;  otT,  and  utter- 
ia^  oooniamlt  copper  coin 

To:al*  of  No.  V 

Nok  6.  —  Other  Offrnett,  mat  inclmd.-d  im  IMt 
aktrt  Ctuttn. 
Ami  milling  armed,  St.,  to  aid  smuKlert     • 

•nd  omtmcting  u:nccn  cmpiojwl  to  pre- 
vent wnagKtlni 
Deer  aMaling,  and   feloiUously  naiating  deer- 


Betag  ant  armed,  Ate. .to  take  K«nK  by  nljtht,  tak- 
Ism  game  b;  night  and  aaxautting  Kvne-kccpera 
Taung  and  deurtMing  ftah,  m  cncioaed  water 
Betng  at  large  unticr  aenMnre  of  trankpovtatioi 
Prlaen-bfmiking,  liaibouring  and  aiding  the 
eat  ape  nffrlimi  •; 

Pet^Jin?  and  tubomatlon  of  perjury  -. 

Admlnlaterlng  unlawful  oaui*  •        •, 

CoiMplracv  to  raine  the  rate  of  wages 
Riot,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  pouiul -breach     -; 
Reicue,  and  refusing  to  aid  peace-otficcta 

nouses      ... 
.on        .  -         -^ 

abore  denamiaatkns 


Keeping  dnordrrly  houses 
Indeccatly  expoiUng  the  per: 
Peloniaa  not  Included  in  the  j 


Mladameuwrt,  ditto. 

TotaLi  of  No.  6. 
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VII.  A  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Crimes  for  which  they  re- 
ceived Sentence  of  Death,  and  the  Number  thereof  who  were  executed,  in  England 
''   and  Wales,  in  each  of  the  Three  Seven  Years  ending  with  18S4. 


Crimes. 


In  the  Seven  Years 

ending  with  the 

Year  IHtO. 


In  the  Seven  Vaars 

ending  «kith  the 

Yew  I8S7. 


Number 
of  Fer»on« 

•entenced 
1  to  Death. 


Numlier 
of  Persons' 
executed.  * 


■entencvd 


toDeaUi. 


Afaon,  and  other  wilful  bdmlng 

Burglary 

Breaking  into  a  dwelling  houae,  and  larceny 

Cattle  stealing  ...  .  . 

fieloniouaiy  killing,  and  maiming       •  •  >j 

Coining  •  -  •  -  ... 

Coin,  uttering  counterfeit  (having  been  convicted  as! 
common  utterers)  .  .  .  .  .1 

Forgery,  and  uttering  forged  inttrumenu  •[ 

Horae  ktealing  ..... 

Larceny,  grand       ...  .  *       * 

In  a  dwelling  bouar,  &c.  •  -  *  -! 

in  a  ahop,  &c.  •  •  *  *        *i 

on  a  navigable  river,  &c.  •  •  •  *       * 

of  naval  bturet,  ttc  •  -  *  * 

Latlcn,  (Toauining  bank  notes,  &c.,sccTciing  and  ttralliiit' 

■ending  threatening,  &c.  .  .  .i 

Murder  ...... 

ahooting  at,  stabbing,  wounding,  and  adanini»t(.Tieg' 
poison,  with  Intent  to  murder,  &c.  •! 

Piracy  -  -  .  .  .  . 

Rape,  &c.  •  .  .  .  J 

lUot  and  felony     ...  .  .1 

liobbery  of  the  |jerson,  on  the  highway,  and  other  places' 
SacrUegc  .  -  .  .  . 

Sheep  stealing,  and  kilUng,  with  intent  to  ^teal 
Sodomy  ..... 

Transporta  being  at  large,  &c. 
Treason,  high  •  • 

FMony,  transfhrtng  a  stamp  to  defVaud,  Sec. 

cutting  down  trees  gro»  ing,  he. 

stealing  woollen  cloth  from  a  tenter 

stealing  part  of  wreck  -  • 

cutting  hopbinds,  growing,  tec. 

rescuing  felons  •  .  . 

aaaembling  armed  to  assist  smngKlnrs 

ftmme-breaking  and  destroying  machinery      .  .j 

receiving  bank  notes  stolen  fVom  letters  .  -' 

Trafficking  In  slaves 
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Till.  Tabic  ihawing  (he  ToUl  Number  of  Peraoiu  emnniitleil  Tor  Tri*]  or  bailed 
in  Scotland,  in  1S34,  specirying,  aUo,  tlie  Katare  of  the  Offencei  for  irbicblhej 
were  commitCed  or  bailed. 
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IX.  AbMract  of  the  Total  Number  of  Penmucharged  viih  Oflenca  in  Scotland,{ii 
the  Year  1834,  distinKuishcd  In  Clastet  according  to  the  Nature  of  tbc  OSensa; 

togctlipr  wilh  liic  lle'^i 
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X.  Summu7  Statcmenta  of  th*  Number  of  Penom  ebargej  with  Criminml  Ol 
who  were  conimitud  to  the  differtnt  Giols  in  InUtid,  for  Trial  M  the  AbI 
Sctiioiu  held  for  the  Kvenl  Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Liberties  therein, 
the  liut  Seren  Yars ;  ciiKiiigui>hing  the  Number  in  eacb  Year ;  and  show 
natun  of  the  Crinw*  rapectivelj  of  which  they  were  conricted,  acquitu 
with  which  those  were  charged  agunM  whom  no  Bills  were  found,  and  wt 
not  prosecuted;  also,  the  Sentences  of  those  convicted;  and  the  Number  ei 
who  received  Sentence  of  Death,  fiMna  182S  to  1834  incltiUTe^ 
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II.  Prisons. — Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  any  lengthened 
statements  with  respect  to  prisons.  At  no  veiy  distant  period  they  were, 
almost  universally,  in  a  very  bad  state ;  there  being  frequently  no  distinction 
either  of  sexes  or  of  offenders,  and  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  discipline  or 
cleanliness.  Within  these  few  years,  however,  the  state  of  the  gaols  and  houses 
of  correction  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  the  public  attention ;  it  has  been 
inquired  into  by  committees  of  the  legislature ;  and  various  societies  have 
been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  improvement  of  prison 
discipline.     In  consequence  of  these  efforts,  and  of  the  direct  interference  of 

Earliament  by  the  Gaol  Act,  4  Geo.  4.  cap.  64.,  the  state  of  the  public  gaols  has 
een  materially  improved.  But,  as  the  gaols  in  each  county  were,  until  the  re- 
cent act,  5  &  6  Will.  4.  cap.  38.,  the  provisions  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
fully  enforced,  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  its  ma^strates,  the  rules  and 
regulations  enforced  in  some  gaols  often  differ  widely  h-om  those  enforced  in 
others.  In  most  places,  however,  perhaps  we  might  say  in  all,  the  sexes 
have  been  separated ;  and  it  has  been  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  classify  prisoners  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offfences,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  employment. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  excellent  Report  on  the  Penitentiaries  of  the  United 
States^  drawn  up  in  1834,  has  embodied  much  valuable  information  with 
respect  to  the  prisons  of  this  country.  "  There  prevails,"  says  he,  "  through- 
out the  prisons  of  England,  a  lamentable  want  of  system,  vigour,  fuid 
uniformity.  Where  labour  is  imposed,  its  corrective  influence  is  lost  from 
the  absence  of  constant  inspection,  and  the  means  of  restraint.  Silence, 
although  nominally  enjoined,  is  not  scrupulously  maintained  ;  and  prisoners 
are  not,  as  they  ought  invariably  to  be,  prohibited  from  looking  off*  their  work, 
and  gazing  at  various  objects  in  the  wards  and  yards.  Even  regulations  good 
in  themselves  are  often  so  injudiciously  carried  into  eff*ect  as  to  interfere 
with,  and  sensibly  weaken  the  effects  of,  punishment.  Friends  are  permitted 
to  visit ;  letters  are  allowed  to  be  received  and  transmitted ;  and  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  are  counteracted  by  lenient  measures,  well-in tenuoned,  but  in 
their  effects  highly  injurious.  In  several  instances  in  which  the  prison  has 
been  built  for  the  separate  confinement  of  the  inmates  at  night,  the  increase 
of  commitments  has  no  longer  allowed  of  this  beneficial  arrangement;  and  in 
many  cases,  the  most  useful  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  partially  evaded, 
and  in  others  altogether  neglected.  I  make  tliese  statenieats  respecting  the 
general  condition  of  the  prisons  of  this  country  advisedly,  ana  with  the 
greater  confidence,  having  visited  the  principal  county  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction  in  England  since  my  return  from  the  United  States."  —  (Report, 
p.  30.) 

These  statements  are  folly  borne  out  by  the  Reports  that  have  recently 
been  received  from  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  appointed  under  the  5  &  6 
Will.  4.  cap.  38.  That  in  which  Newgate  is  described  discloses  a  state  of 
thin^  the  present  existence  of  which  could  hardly  have  been  conceived 
possible.  In  this  the  principal  metropolitan  gaol,  prisoners  are  not  classified, 
and  nothing  like  employment,  or  even  discipline,  can  be  said  to  exist.  Hoary 
offenders,  convicted  of  capital  crimes,  are  confined  in  the  same  place  with 
young  persons  committed  for  some  slight  offence,  and  awaiting  trial  I  *•  All 
classes,"  say  the  Inspectors,  "  required  by  the  Gaol  Act  to  be  kept  separate, 
are  here  confounded  together;  and,  as  if  to  increase  the  evil,  and  to  show  a 
greater  contempt  for  the  law,  the  insane  are  mixed  with  the  sane ! "  Visiters 
appear  to  be  received  indiscriminately.  Among  them  the  very  worst  cha- 
racters, prostitutes  and  thieves,  find  a  ready  admissh>n.  Money,  provisions 
and  beer,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  spirits,  are  admitted  almost  without  let  or 
hinderance.  Gaming,  too,  appears  to  be  a  common  pastime.  In  short,  Newsate 
seems  to  be  distinguished  by  every  quality  that  a  prison  ought  not  to  have 
and  by  the  absence  of  all  that  it  ought  to  have.    We  are,  indeed    assured 
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that  there  are  but  few,  if  any  other,  prisons  to  be  found  in  the  empire  so 
viciously  managed  as  this.  But  more  than  enough  has  already  transpired  to 
show  how  idle  it  was  to  trust  for  the  proper  conduct  of  gaols  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  or  of  private  individuals.  The  act 
already  referred  to  for  the  regulation  of  prisons  bids  fair,  however,  to  intro- 
duce a  new,  consistent,  and  vastly  improved  system  into  their  administration. 
We  subjoin  the  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
which  the  act  in  question  was  founded :  — 

1st.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  one  uniform  system  of  prison  discipline  be 
established  in  every  gaol  and  house  of  correction  in  England  and  Wales. 

2d.  "  That  for  the  sake  of  securing  uniformity  of  discipline,  it  is  expedient  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  gaols  shall  in  future  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  approval,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  to  the  Judges  of  Assize. 

Sd.  <*  That  inspectors  of  prisons  be  appointed  to  visit  the  prisons  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

4th.  *'  That  entire  separation,  except  during  the  hours  of  labour  and  religious 
worship  and  instruction,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  preventing  contamination,  and 
for  securing  a  proper  system  of  prison  discipline. 

5tb.  *<  That  silence  be  enforced,  so  as  to  prevent  all  communication  between  pri- 
soners both  before  and  after  trial. 

6th.  **  That  persons  whose  trials  have  been  postponed,  or  who,  having  been  tried, 
have  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  shall  not  be  confined  in  the  gaols  or 
houses  of  correction. 

7th.  **  That  the  officers  of  the  prisons  shall  not  be  permitted  to  receive  any  por- 
tion of  the  prisoners*  earnings. 

8th.  '*  That  the  earnings  of  convicted  prisoners  shall  be  hereafter  paid  to  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  prison  is  maintained. 

9th.  "  That  the  dietary  of  every  prison  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  a  part  of  the  prison  rules  and  regulations ;  and  that  it  is  most  desirable 
tliat  convicted  prisoners  should  not  be  permitted  to  receive  other  than  the  gaol  allow- 
ance, but  if  in  any  case  of  very  urgent  and  special  necessity,  the  surgeon  should 
order  any  increase  of  diet  to  a  prisoner  not  in  the  infirmary,  he  shall  state  in  his 
journal  the  cause  and  extent  of  such  order. 

10th.  **  That  the  practice  in  some  prisons,  and  in  certain  cases,  of  paying  money 
to  the  prisoners  in  lieu  of  supplying  them,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  food  or 
fuel,  be  declared  to  be  illegal, 

1 1  th .  **  That  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  shape,  by  the  prisoners  be  prohibited  in 
every  prison. 

12th.  **  That  convicted  prisoners  be  not  permitted  to  receive  visits  or  letters  from 
their  friends  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  imprisonment,  unless  under  pecu- 
liar and  pressing  circumstances. 

13th.  **  That  the  use  of  day-rooms,  as  such,  be  discontinued. 

14th.  "  That  no  wardsman,  monitor,  yardsman,  or  prisoner,  be  permitted  to  sell 
any  thing  whatever,  or  to  let  out  to  hire  any  article  to  any  person  eonlined  in  the 
prison. 

15th.  "  That  where  a  chaplain  shall  be  appointed  to  a  prison  or  prisons,  and  the 
number  of  prisoner5y  including  debtors,  which  it  is  calculated  may  be  received  therein 
shall  not  be  less  than  50,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  time  of  such  chaplain  should 
be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  such  prison  or  prisons ;  that  he  sliould  not  hold  any  other 
preferment  with  cure  of  souls ;  and  that  he  should  reside  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
same. 

16th.  *^  That  in  every  prison  wherein  the  number  of  prisoners  exceeds  50,  a 
schoolmaster,  not  being  one  of  the  prisoners,  shall  be  appointed, 

17th.  '*  That  every  prison  be  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  solitary  cells  for 
the  punishment  of  refractory  prisoners. 

1 8th.  **  That  in  cases  where  the  punishment  of  whipping  is  resorted  to,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  it  should  be  defined,  as  regards  both  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
carried,  and  the  instruments  with  which  it  may  be  inflicted. 

19th.  **  That  at  every  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions,  12  specified  days  be  ap- 
pointed, viz.  9  in  each  quarter  ;  and  that  on  each  oi  such  days  the  visiting  justioet 
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do  visit  and  inspeet  the  prison  under  their  charge,  according  to  the  prorisions  of  the 
16th  and  17th  sections  of  the  Gaol  Act." 

But,  however  managed,  we  confess  we  have  but  little  faith  in  the  antici- 
pations of  those  who  unagine  that  prisons  may  be  converted  into  a  sort  of 
seminaries,  and  made  subservient  to  the  moral  improvement  of  those  con- 
fined in  them.  At  all  events,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  hinder  them, 
in  as  far  as  possible,  from  becoming  schools  of  vice.  If  we  cannot  materiallj 
improve  those  that  are  imprisoned,  we  are,  at  any  rate,  bound  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  worse.  But,  supposing  this  and  more 
were  effected,  imprisonment  must  still  continue  to  have  a  ver^  destructive 
influence  over  those  subjected  to  its  operation ;  inasmuch  as  prisoners  when 
set  at  liberty,  being  objects  of  suspicion  and  shunned  by  society,  are,  in  some 
measure,  compell^,  as  it  were,  to  seek  for  subsistence  by  resorting  to  dis- 
honest practices. 

Number  of  Pr'uoru  and  of  Prisoners,  —  In  1833,  there  were  107  county  pri- 
sons in  England  and  Wales.  Of  these,  16  were  exclusively  gaols  or  places 
for  the  safe  custody  of  persons  committed  for  trial,  or  imprisoned  after  trial ; 
39  were  gaols  and  nouses  of  correction  combined ;  and  52  were  denominated 
houses  of  correction,  being  distinct,  and  generally  at  some  distance  from  the 
gaols.  Of  the  latter,  however,  only  12  were  really  appropriated  to  their 
original  purpose,  as  in  not  less  than  46  it  was  usual  to  confine  persons  before 
trial  as  well  as  those  that  were  convicted.  The  proportion  oi  prisoners  em- 
ployed in  gaols  is  small,  labour  of  any  kind  not  being  compulsory  on  the  un- 
convicted. "  Of  the  16  gaols  under  notice,  7  have  no  regular  means  of 
occupation.  At  the  remaining  9,  the  average  proportion  of  convicts  at  hard 
labour  is  9 J  per  cent.;  and  at  other  employments  21^  per  cent.  In  the  39 
prisons,  where  the  gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  united,  the  average  pro- 
portion at  hard  labour  is  39  J  per  cent. ;  and  at  other  occupations,  J  J  per  cent. 
Of  the  40  houses  of  correction  at  which  it  is  the  practice  to  recdve  prisoners 
before  trial,  as  well  as  after  conviction,  there  are  4  at  which  no  employment 
is  provided :  at  the  remaining  36  the  proportion  at  hard  labour  is  45  per 
cent.;  and  at  other  employments  19  per  cent.  At  the  12  houses  of  correc- 
tion which  receive  convicts  only,  the  proportion  at  hard  labour  is  85^  per 
cent.    The  nature  of  the  employments  varies  considerably :  in  some  gaols  the 

Erisoners  are  occupied  in  cleaning  the  apartments,  or  in  other  work  not 
iborious.  In  houses  of  correction  where  regular  employments  are  carried  on, 
the  periods  of  actual  labour  vary  in  duration  from  7  to  10  hours  daily  in 
summer,  and  from  5  to  7  in  winter.  In  these  prisons,  also,  the  occupations 
are  entirely  dissimilar.  The  tread-wheel  has  been  introduced  into  2  county 
eaols,  29  prisons  where  the  gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  united,  and  36 
houses  of  correction.  This  description  of  labour  is  found  to  differ  in  its 
degrees  of  severity,  from  5,000  to  14,000  feet  of  ascent  per  day  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  from  3,600  to  12,500  feet.  In  some  prisons  women  are  placed 
on  the  tread-wheels,  while  at  others,  females  are  not  only  exempted  firom  this 
labour,  but  also  from  any  other  that  can,  in  point  of  sevmty,  be  compared 
with  it.  At  several  gaols,  not  producing  any  amount  of  earnings,  the  pri- 
soners have  been  variously  occupied  in  the  domestic  service  of  the  establish- 
ments, or  in  paintinjp,  whitewashing,  &c. ;  in  others  the  earnings  are  but 
trifling.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  trcad«wheel  labour  pK>. 
vided  in  most  of  the  houses  of  correction."  In  the  Shrewsbury  county  gaol, 
the  produce  of  the  prisoners*  earnings  in  1832,  amounted  to  780/.,  being  rather 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners. 
But  this  seems  to  be  much  above  the  average  earnings  in  any  other  English 
gaol  where  employment  is  introduced,  though  it  is  very  materially  below  the 
rate  at  Glasgow.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  there  is  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  great  room  for  improvement  in  ahnost  all  the  gaols  and  houses 
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of  correction  in  England.  —  {Crawford t  Report  on  the  Pemtentiariet  of  the 
Umted  Slates y  p.  32.,  and  Appendix,  pp.  168 — 177.^ 

In  1833,  there  were  136  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  under  the  operation 
of  the  Gaol  Act,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  prisons  belon^ng  to  cor- 
porate bodies,  &c.,  exempted  from  its  jurisdiction.  Of  the  136  prisons  under 
the  Gaol  Act,  36  only  had  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  to  admit  of  each  pri- 
soner being  confined  separately  at  night.  The  greatest  number  of  offenders 
in  these  prisons  at  any  one  time,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  17,982;  but 
as  the  number  of  separate  sleeping-rooms  and  cells  was  only  10,200,  there 
were  no  means,  in  the  majority  of  gaols,  of  separating  the  prisoners,  had  that 
been  deemed  advisable.  The  principal  prisons,  with  the  maximum  of  pri- 
soners in  1833 — were,  Cold  Bath  Fields  House  of  Correction,  1,340  prisoners; 
Newgate,  610  ditto;  Clerkenwell  Gaol,  407  ditto;  Kirkdale  House  of  Cor- 
rection (Lancashire),  704  ditto;  Salford  House  of  Correction  (Lancashire), 
637  ditto ;  Maidstone  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction,  486  ditto ; 
Springfield  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction  (for  males  only)  323  ditto; 
York  County  Gaol,  346  ditto ;  Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  562  ditto ; 
Shepton  Midlet  House  of  Correction,  300  ditto ;  Stafford  County  Gaol  and 
House  of  Correction,  388  ditto. 

During  the  year  1832,  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  including  debtors  and 
vagrants,  committed  to  the  various  prisons  of  England  and  Wales  under  the 
Gaol  Act,  amounted  to  101,072.  This,  however,  includes  all  recommitments. 
This  latter  is  a  considerable  item,  no  fewer  than  2,718  persons  having  been 
committed  twice,  1,284  thrice,  and  1,695  four  times,  or  onener. 

The  proportions  of  the  prisoners  included  in  the  gaol  returns  for  1832, 
were — felons  39}  per  cent.;  mbdemeanants,  &c,,  49 J  percent.;  debtors,  10} 
per  cent. 

The  prisoners  for  debt  are  very  numerous ;  the  total  number  confined  in 
1832,  at  all  the  gaols  of  England  and  Wales,  including  those  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  debtors,  being  16,611.  The  greater  number  were  confined  for 
very  small  sums.  And  it  seems  highly  expedient  that  some  efficient  steps 
should  be  taken,  either  for  the  suppression  or  the  limitation  of  a  power  liable 
to  be  very  much  abused,  and  the  exercise  of  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
seems  of  very  questionable  utility. 

The  number  of  vagrants  committed  to  the  different  gaols  and  houses  of 
correction  in  England  and  Wales  in  1832,  was  15,624.*  The  usual  term  for 
which  offenders  of  this  description  are  sentenced  is  one  month ;  while  for  a 
second  or  aggravated  offence  the  period  is  limited  to  three  months. 

Food,  Sfc,  —  The  daily  allowances  of  food  differ  considerably.  At  some  gaols 
bread  only  is  furnished,  the  quantity  for  each  prisoner  varying  from  IJlb.  to 
2  lbs.  daily ;  but  where  additional  diet  is  allowed,  meat,  soup,  potatoes,  por- 
ridge, cheese,  beer,  &c.,  are  provided  in  different  proportions.  This  want  of 
uniformity  causes  a  difference  in  the  weekly  cost  of  from  1«.  2d,  to  Ss,  No 
distinction  is  made,  in  some  instances,  in  the  allowance  of  food  between  the 
convicted  and  the  unconvicted ;  while  in  others  a  larger  quantity  is  furnished 
before  trial,  although  the  individual  is  kept  in  idleness,  and  has  the  privilege 
of  receiving  extra  diet  from  his  friends.  At  a  few  county  gaoLs  there  is  no 
allowance  of  clothing,  and  generally  it  is  furnished  only  aiter  conviction.  The 
quantity  and  description  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  of  bedding,  vary  greatly, 
in  consequence  of  these  and  other  discrepancies,  the  total  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  prisoners  varies  extremely  in  different  prisons ;  being  as  low  as 
10/.  14f.  in  tne  Lancaster  County  Gaol,  and  as  high  as  48/.  in  the  Colchester 
House  of  Correction !  At  an  average  of  the  kingdom,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing each  prisoner,  including  food,  clothing,  and  the  salaries  of  officers  (but 

*  See  the   Returns  in  the  Appendix,  p.  177>  to  Report  on  American  Peniten* 
tiatin. 
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exclusive  of  the  repairs  of  buildings),  amounts  to  18/.  a  yesr,  or  nesriy  Is.  a 
week.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  expenditure  incurrc^l  on  account  of 
salaries  to  the  officers  of  prisons.  At  the  county  gaols,  salaries  are  much 
higher  in  proportion  than  where  the  gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  united, 
although  m  the  latter  case  a  greater  d^ree  of  vigilance  and  attention  is  re- 
quired. At  the  houses  of  correction  the  allowances  are  lower  than  at  either 
of  the  other  descriptions  of  prisons.  The  total  cost  of  the  county  prisons  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  1832,  was  230,126/.,  of  which  157,483/.  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  and  72,643/.  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers.  The 
expense  ot  building  and  of  the  repair  of  the  same  prisons,  during  the  same 
year,  was  83,494/. 

During  the  year  1832,  the  greatest  number  of  sick  at  one  time  in  the  several 
prisons  of  England,  included  in  the  Gaol  Act,  was  1,178,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  15.  The  aggrq^ate  of  cases  was  1  to  8  of  the  commitments. 
This  extent  of  sickness,  however,  is  but  apparent,  and  does  not  imply  the 
prevalence  of  serious  complaints,  or  even  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  an 
infirmary,  the  slightest  temporary  affection  being  included.  Such  cases  on 
the  commitment  of  vagrants  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  the  prisons  in  1832  was  345,  being  2 J  per  cent,  of  the  average  at 
one  time  in  confinement,  and  less  than  ^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in 
custody  in  the  year.  Of  the  deaths,  156  were  from  cholera:  the  remainder 
is  less  than  the  number  of  ordinary  deaths  in  the  same  prisons  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  There  are  yet  a  few  prisons  which  have  no  separate  in- 
firmary. The  practice  is  still  continued  in  some  places  of  retaining  lunatics, 
after  they  have  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  an  asylum.  In  not  less  less  than  20  county  prisons  are  to 
be  found  persons  thus  afflicted.  The  number  in  solitary  confinement  during 
the  jear,  for  various  periods,  either  in  pursuance  of  sentence,  or  as  a  prison 
punishment  was  6,948,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  14  of  the  whoie  com- 
mitted. In  28  prisons  this  mode  of  correction  had  not  been  adopted. — 
(Crawford's  Report,  p.  33.) 

Scotch  Prisons,  —  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  prisons  of  Scotland  are  in  a 
worse  state  than  those  of  England.  Many  of^  them,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  boroughs,  are  old,  insecure,  ill-ventilated,  and  afford  no  means  of 
separating,  or  even  of  classifying,  prisoners.  The  law,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
compels  all  royal  boroughs  to  maintain  a  secure  gaol,  the  maintenance  of  the 
prisoners  before  trial  falling  on  the  county,  and  on  the  borough  after  it. 
This  imposes  an  unfair  and  oppressive  burden  on  small  boroughs,  and  pre- 
vents the  erection  of  large  district  prisons,  that  might  be  placed  under 
proper  regulations.  But  this  defective  state  of  the  law  will,  it  is  most  pro- 
Dable,  be  obviated  at  no  distant  period.  Mr.  Hill,  the  intelligent  Inspector 
of  Prisons  for  Scotland,  classes  their  defects  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  M'ant  of  the  means  of  separation  of  prisoner  from  prisoner,  and  o£  the 
means  of  preventing  intercourse  from  without. 

2.  Want  of  employment,  and  of  a  provision  for  instructing  the  prisoner  in 
a  trade,  or  other  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  on  leaving  prison. 

3.  Want  of  mental,  moral,  and  religious  instruction. 

4.  Insecurity  of  the  prisons. 

5.  Want  of  arrangements  for  securing  that  the  condition  of  prisoners  shall 
in  no  respect  be  better  than  that  of  honest  labourers. 

6.  Great  expense  of  many  of  the  prisons,  especially  the  smaller  ones. 

7.  Frequent  incompetency  of  the  keepers  of  the  prisons,  and  want  of 
female  officers. 

8.  Want  of  the  means  of  inspection. 

9.  Want  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 

1^*  The  excessive  quantity  of  time  which  the  prisoners  pass  in  bed. 

11,  Want  of  an  adequate  motive  in  the  separate  burghs  and  counties  for 
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taking  effectual  measures  for  preventing  the  recurrence  dF  crime,  and  for 
promoting  the  reform  of  the  offender. 

1 2.  Paj'alysing  effect  on  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  arising  from 
the  bad  state  of  the  pjisons. 

13.  Injustice  of  the  present  system,  which  often  entails  considerable  ex- 
penses on  a  small  burgh  or  county,  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  not  resid- 
mg  within  it,  and  for  whose  crimes  it  is  not  justly  accountable. 

The  Glasgow  Bridewell  is  by  far  the  best  managed  of  the  Scotch  prisons, 
and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  best  that  is  any  wnere  to  be  met  with.  It 
approximates  in  its  plan  to  that  of  some  of  the  American  penitentiaries.  The 
leading  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted  are,  the  full  employment  of  the 
prisoners,  and  their  total  separation  from  each  other.  The  employment  is  of 
various  kinds,  according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  individual.  The 
prisoner  works  1 1  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morning,  summer  and 
winter,  and  continuing,  with  short  intermissions,  till  eight  at  night,  when  his 
hammock  is  brought  into  the  room,  and  he  goes  to  bed.  **  This  round  con- 
tinues day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  through  the  whole  period  of  his 
confinement ;  during  which  he  scarcely  ever  sees  the  face,  or  hears  the  voice 
of  a  fellow  prisoner ;  and  this  total  seclusion  from  the  corrupting  society  of 
his  companions  is  brought  about  without  the  infliction  of  great  mental  suffer- 
ing, as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  prisoners  enjoy  as  high,  nay,  a  higher 
degree  of  health,  while  in  the  bridewell,  than  persons  of  the  same  class  of  life 
do  when  at  large."  Hence,  also,  instead  of  being  a  heavy  burden  on  society, 
the  Glasgow  Bridewell  nearly  supports  itself.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
salaries  of  officers,  Ate,  of  the  prison  in  1835,  was  2,506/. ;  and  of  this  sum  no 
less  than  1,868/.,  was  defrayed  by  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  leaving  only 
638/.  to  be  made  up  by  the  city  and  the  county  I  The  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  was  339;  so  that  they  did  not  really  cost,  deducting 
their  earnings,  more  than  1/.  17*.  7</.  each!  This,  however,  was  an  unusually 
favourable  year ;  and  in  ordinary  years  the  expense  of  the  prisoners  may 
amount,  deducting  as  above,  to  about  3/.  each.  Mr.  Hill  says,  that  the  lowest 
expense  of  a  prisoner  in  any  other  gaol  he  had  visited  was  about  10/,  while 
in  some  it  was  nearly  30/.,  and  that  the  general  average  was  not  below  16/. 
or  17/. !  This  sets  the  superior  economy  of  the  employment  plan  in  the  most 
striking  point  uf  view.  — (Fourth  Report  of  Prison  Inspectors,  p.  6.,  &c.) 

The  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  gaol  annually  in  Scotland  may 
amount  to  about  13,000;  the  maximum  in  prison  at  any  time  being  supposed 
to  be  about  2,300  or  2,400. 

Irish  Prisons,  —  The  statute  7  Geo.  4.  cap.  74.  **  for  the  better  Regulation  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland  "  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Gaol  Act ;  but  by 
the  new  law,  a  power  was  vested  in  the  Irish  government  of  appointing  two 
inspectors-general,  whose  duty  is  to  visit  the  prisons  of  Ireland,  to  suggest 
improvements  in  their  construction  and  regulation,  and  to  report  annually  to 
government  on  their  condition.  The  grand  juries  of  each  county  and  city  are 
also  required  to  appoint  a  board  of  superintendence,  and  a  local  inspector, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  prison  twice  at  least  in  every  week.  Much  be- 
nefit has  been  derived  from  the  adoption  of  these  measures.  Before  the  act  in 
question,  the  gaols  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  but  various  improvements 
have  since  been  effected.  Tread-wheel  hibour  and  employments  of  various 
kinds  have  been  introduced  into  several  county  prisons ;  and  increased  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  moral  and  religious  instruction.  To  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  new  gaols  in  several  counties,  and 
to  enlarge  others.  Many  of  the  small  bridewells  and  prisons  belonging  to 
local  jurisdictions  have  been  abolished  in  pursuance  of  the  statute,  though  a 
good  number  still  exist.  —  (^Crawford's  Report,  p.  36.^ 

A  total  of  21,498  persons  were  committed  to  the  different  gaols  and  houses 
of  correction  in  Ireland  in  1833 ;  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol 
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at  any  one  time  being  3,848.  The  total  average  cost  of  each  prisoner 
from  36/.  in  the  city  gaol  of  Waterford,  to  11/.  16i.  in  the  county  gaol  of 
Sligo.  The  \'alue  of  the  labour  performed  by  the  prisoners  was  inconsider- 
able, not  exceeding  in  all  3,l3o/.  —  (Appendix  to  Crawford's  Report,  p.  181.) 


CHAPTER  II.  —  Improvements    in    Food,     Clothing,    and 
Lodging.     Classification  and  Income  op  the  People. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  these  interesting  subjects  would 
require,  not  a  short  chapter,  but  a  large  volume.  The  real  influence  and 
practical  operation  of  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  to  be  measured 
Dy  their  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people ;  and, 
tried  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
that  they  have  been  singularly  advantageous.  The  comforts  of  all  classes 
have  been  wonderfully  augmented  within  the  last  two  centuries.  The  labour- 
ing  orders  have,  however,  been  the  principal  g^ainers,  as  well  by  the  large 
numbers  of  them  who  have  succeeded  in  advancing  themselves  to  a  superior 
station,  as  by  the  extraordinary  additional  comforts  that  now  fall  to  the 
share  even  of  the  poorest  individuals.  From  the  age  of  Henry  VII.  im- 
provement in  England  has,  a  few  short  intervals  only  excepted,  been  uniformly 
progressive ;  and,  since  1760,  its  advance  has  been  rapid  be^'ond  all  former 
precedent.  The  vigorous  and  selfish  policy  of  Henry,  assist^,  no  doubt,  by 
the  course  of  events,  subverted  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
provided  for  the  exaltation  of  the  crown  and  the  law  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
feudal  nobility.  The  Reformation  in  the  next  reign,  the  rise  of  foreifo 
commerce  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  gave  a  stimulus 
to  industry  and  improvement  which  even  the  civil  wars  could  not  counter- 
vail ;  but  which  did  not  receive  its  full  development  till  after  the  Restoration, 
or  rather  till  after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  Without  going  farther  back,  we 
may  mention,  in  proof  of  the  disorderly  and  wretched  state  ofthe  population  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Harrison  tells  us  (bescription  o^ 
Britain,  p.  186.),  that  72,000  **  great  and  petty  thieves  were  put  to  death 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII."  This  account  of  the  disorderly  state  of 
the  kingdom,  at  the  period  in  question,  is  corroborated  by  a  statement  pre- 
served by  Strype,  written  by  an  eminent  justice  of  Somersetshire,  in  1596, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  "  Forty  persons  had  been  executed  (in  that  county), 
in  a  venr,  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies ;  35  burnt  in  the  hand ; 
37  whipped  ;  183  discharged  :  that  those  who  were  discharged  were  most 
wicked  and  desperate  persons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good,  because 
they  would  not  work,  and  none  would  take  them  into  service:  that,  not- 
withstanding these  great  number  of  indictments,  tl.e  fifth  part  of  the  felonies 
committed  in  the  county  were  not  brought  to  trial ;  and  the  greater  number 
escaped  censure,  either  from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the  people  :  that  the  rapines 
committed  by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked,  wandering,  idle  people  were 
intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to  a  perpetual  watch 
of  their  sheep-folds,  pastures,  woods,  and  corn  fields  :  that  the  other  counties 
of  England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somersetshire ;  and  many  of 
them  were  even  in  a  worse  :  that  there  were,  at  least,  300  or  400  able-bodied 
vagabonds  in  every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine,  and  who  some- 
times met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  60,  and  committed  spoil  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced  to  good  subjection 
they  would  form  a  strong  army  :  and  that  the  magistrates  were  awed,  by  the' 
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associations  and  the  threats  of  confederates,  from  executing  justice  on  the 
offenders."  —  (Strype^s  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  290.) 

These  disorders  were  partly,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  the  consolidation  of  small  farms,  and,  more  than  either 
or  both  of  these  causes,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money, 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  and  the  enfeebling  of  the 
standard  by  Henry  VIII.  The  necessity  of  providing  some  remedy  for  these 
aggravated  disorders,  or  rather  for  obviating  the  poverty  and  destitution  in 
which  they  mainly  originated,  led  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  poor  laws. 
But,  independently  of  the  accidental  circumstances  now  adverted  to,  the 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
most  depressed  imaginable.  "The  bread  throughout  the  land,"  says  Harrison, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  is  made  of  such  graine  as  the  soil 
yieldeth;  neverthelesse  the  gentilitie  commonlie  provide  themselves  suffi- 
cientlie  of  wheat  for  their  owne  tables,  whilest  their  household  and  poore 
neighbours,  in  some  shires,  are  inforccd  to  content  themselves  with  rie  or 
barleie ;  yea,  and  in  time  of  dearth,  manie  with  bread  made  either  of  bran, 
peason,  or  otes,  or  of  altogether,  and  some  acorns  among  ;  of  which  scourge 
the  poorest  doe  soonest  tast,  sith  they  are  least  able  to  provide  themselves 
of  better.  I  will  not  saie  that  this  cxtrcmitie  is  oft  so  well  to  be  seene  in  time 
of  plentie  as  of  dearth ;  but,  if  I  should,  I  could  easilic  bring  my  trial].*'  — 
(^Description  of  England,  p.  168.) 

Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  whose  elaborate  researches  have  thrown  much  light  on 
this  subject,  truly  states  that  the  substantiality  of  diet,  for  which  the  sixteenth 
century  is  renowned,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  tables  of  persons  of  rank. 
**  A  maid  of  honour,  perhaps,  breakfastecl  on  roast  beef;  but  the  ploughman, 
in  these  good  old  times,  as  they  are  called,  could,  I  fear,  only  banquet '  on 
the  strength  of  water  gruel.' "  —  (State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  1 16.) 

But,  if  their  provisions  were  coarse  and  deficient,  their  clothing  and 
lodging  were  incomparably  more  so.  The  houses,  even  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mostly  destitute  of  glass  windows ;  and 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  were  not  only  universally  without  them,  but  also 
without  chimneys !  The  luxury  of  a  linen  shirt  was  confined  to  the  higher 
classes.  The  cloth  used  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  mostly  of  home 
manufacture  ;  and,  compared  with  what  they  now  make  use  of,  was  at  once 
costly,  coarse,  and  comfortless.  All  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
were  universally  without  many  articles  the  daily  enjoyment  of  which  is  now 
deemed  essential  even  by  the  poorest  individuals.  Tea  and  coffee  were  then 
wholly,  and  sugar  almost  wholly  unknown :  and  notwithstanding  all  that  is 
said  of  the  rude  hospitality,  and  of  the  consumption  of  ale  and  beer  in  these 
remote  times,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  the  labouring  classes  consume 
at  this  moment  ten  times  more  malt  liquor  than  their  ancestors  ever  did  in 
cither  the  fifteenth  or  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  superior  condition  of  the  people  in  our  own  times  over  that  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  periods  alluded  to  above,  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  to  be 
disputed  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts.  But  their  superior  condition 
at  the  present  moment,  as  compared  with  their  condition  a  century  ago,  or  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  generally  admitted.  In 
point  of  fact,  how^ever,  the  progress  of  improvement  since  the  middle  of  last 
century  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  at  any  former  period.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  this. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  well-informed  author  of  the  tracts  on  the  com 
trade,  estimated  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  at  6,000,000, 
which,  as  we  have  previously  seen  (ante,  406.),  was  pretty  near  the  truth. 
He  then  estimated  the  consumers  oi'  each  sort  of  grain,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  each  individual,  and,  consequently  the  whole  consumed  by  man,  as 
follows :  — 
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Efttimated  Popu- 

Ution  of  Knit  land 

and  Walet. 

Arerage  Consumption  of  each  Penon. 

Consumed  by  Man. 

3,750,000 
739,000 
888,000 
623,000 

Consumers  of  wheat,  at  1  quarter  each 

—  of  barley,  at  1 1       — 

—  of  rye,  at  1 J             — 

—  of  oats,  at  i?J           — 

Consumed  by  man         -             - 

3,750,000  quarters 
1,016,125     — 
999,000     — 
1,791,225     — 

7,556,350  qrs.  •     ( 

Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  of  the  6,000,000  of  people  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1760,  Mr.  Charles  Smith  tells  us  that  no  fewer  than  888,000  fed  on 
rye.  But  at  present  we  are  quite  sure  there  are  not  20,000  who  use  that  species 
of  grain.     The  rye  eaters  have  universally  almost  been   changed  into  wheat 
eaters  ;  and,  except  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye,  called  masiin,  is  grown,  the  culture  of  rye  is  almost  unknown.     Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  consumption  of  barley.     In  the  northern  couth 
ties  of  England,  at  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  for  long  after,  very  b'ttle 
wheat  was  used.     In  Cumberland,  the  principal  families   used   only  a  small 
quantity  about  Christmas.     The  crust  of  the  goose-pie,    with  which  every 
table  of  the  county  is  then  supplied,  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,  almost 
uniformly  made   of  barley-meal.  —  (.S^iT  F,  M.  Eden  on  the   Poct^  vol.  i, 
p.  564.)     But  no  such  thing  is  now  ever  heard  of,  even  in  the  poorest  houses. 
Almost  all  individuals  use  wheaten  bread,  at  all  times  of  the  year.     It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  bread  ever  tasted  by  those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
mostly,  also,  by  those  who  live  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  the  same  every  where  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  Cornwall, 
from  30  to  40  years  ago,  the  small  farmers,  with  the  agricultural  labourers, 
and  those  employeil  in  the  mines,  almost  invariably  used  b^rXey ;  but  at 
present  they  do  not  use  it  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  and 
m  many  extensive  districts  it  has  been  entirely  abandoncd.f  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  evtry  other  county  where  either 
barley  or  oats  was  formerly  made  use  of.  Wheat  is  now  the  all  but  universal 
bread-corn  of  England ;  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  use  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  wheaten  bread  has  been  a 
good  deal  restricted ;  and  is  rejected,  indeed,  by  all  but  the  very  lowest  and 
poorest  classes. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century,  in  the  con- 
sumption of  butcher's  meat,  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  corn.  The  quantity  made  use  of  has 
been  wonderfully  increased,  and  its  quality  signally  improved.  From  1740 
to  about  1750,  the  population  of  the  metropolis  fluctuated  very  little; 
amounting,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  to  about  670,000  or  675,000. 
Now,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1750,  there  were,  at  an  average,  about 
74,000  head  of  cattle,  and  about  570,000  head  of  sheep  sold  annually  in 
Smithfield  market.  In  1831,  the  population  had  increased  to  1,472,000,  or 
in  the  ratio  of  about  218  per  cent.  ;  and  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending 
with  1831,  156,000  head  of  cattle,  and  1,238,000  head  of  sheep  were  annually 
sold  in  Smithfield;  being  an  increase  of  212  per  cent,  on  the  cattle,  and  oi 
217  per  cent,  on  the  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  sold  in  1740-50. 
It  consequently  appears  that  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  consiuned  in 
London  has  increased,  since  1740,  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
population.  The  weight  of  the  animals  has,  however,  a  good  deal  more  than 
doubled  in  the  interval.     In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  the  gross  weight 

•    Tractt  on  the  Com   Trader  2d  ed.  p.  140. 

t  Evidence  of  Edward  Coode,  Esq.,   Report  of  1833  on  the  State  of  A^aUture, 

p.    AOSr. 
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of  the  cattle  sold  at  Smithfield  did  not,  at  an  average,  exceed  370  lbs.,  and 
that  of  the  sheep  did  not  exceed  28  lbs. ;  whereas,  at  present,  the  average 
weight  of  the  cattle  is  estimated  at  about  800  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  sheep  at 
about  80  lbs. — (a«/^,  p.  493.)  Hence,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in  the  metropolis, 
as  compared  with  the  population,  is  twice  as  great  at  this  moment  as  in  1740 
or  1750. 

In  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
butcher's  meat  has  been  even  greater.  In  thinly  peopled  agricultural  districts 
very  little  is  consumed,  but  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  it  is  quite 
the  reverse ;  and  their  vast  increase  during  the  last  half  century  more  than 
justifies  the  inference  that  there  has  been,  at  least,  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat. 

The  above  statements  apply  only  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales ;  but  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  Scotland  since  the  beginning  and  middle  of  last  century  has 
been  still  more  striking  and  extraordinary.  At  the  periods  referred  to,  no 
manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  linen,  had  been  introduced  into 
Scotland.  Its  agriculture  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  imaginable ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  miserably  supplied,  even  in  the  best  years,  with  food, 
and  were  every  now  and  then  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

The  details  already  laid  before  the  reader,  have  shown  the  extreme 
prevalence  of  outrage  and  disorder  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
but  Scotland  was  a  prey  to  the  same  sort  of  disorders  so  late  as  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries*  In  one  of 
the  Discourses  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  written 
in  1698,  we  find  the  following  statement:  — 

"  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many  poor  families, 
very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who  by  living  on 
bad  food  fall  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from 
door  to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  gnevous 
burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps, 
double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  timet  there  have  been  about  100,000  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have 
lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or 
even  those  of  God  and  nature :  fathers  incestuously  accompanying  with  their 
own  daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister. 
No  magistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be  informed  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many 
murders  have  been  discovered  among  them  ;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most 
unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some 
kind  of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be 
insulted  by  them),  but  they  rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant 
from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet 
together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they 
are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming, 
and  fighting  together."  * 

We  suspect  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  striking  paragraph  ; 
for,  as  Scotland  did  not  at  the  period  referred  to  contain  more  than  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  distress 
by  which  she  was  then  visited  f,  that  200,000  persons,  or  a  fifth  part  of  the 

•   Fletcher's  Worksy  p.  144.  cd.  1737. 

t  Tlie  period  from  1 693  to  1 700,  emphatically  termed  the  "  s^ven  ill  yearsj**  was 
long  remembered  in  Scotland.  A  scarcity  continued  throughout ;  and  the  severity 
of  its  pressure  was  such  as  to  depopulate  several  extensive  parishes  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.     See  anti,  p.  424. 
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entire  population,  could  be  dven  up  to  the  mendicancy  and  disorders  de« 
scribed  above.  But  the  intelligence  and  good  faith  oC  Fletcher  are  unques- 
tionable ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  disorders  to 
which  he  refers  were  of  long  standing,  and  upon  tlie  most  gigantic  scale,  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  in  any  de^ee  overstated  them.  Indeed,  so 
impressed  was  he  b^  the  idleness  and  crime  then  so  prevalent,  and  by  the 
enormities  he  had  witnessed,  that,  to  introduce  good  order  and  industry,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  predial  slavery, 
to  which  the  vagal>onds  in  question  and  their  children  should  be  subjected ! 
The  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy  shows  what  the  disease  must  have 
been. 

The  establishment  of  schools,  and  of  a  more  vigorous  and  impartial  system 
of  government,  happily  succeeded  in  repressing  these  disorders.  But  the 
people  of  Scotland  continued,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  without 
manufactures  or  trade,  and  were  involved  in  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
destitution.  The  following  authentic  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  statistical 
account  of  the  parish  ol  Mcigle  in  Strathmore,  contributed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Playfair,  of  St.  Andrew's,  may  be  considered  as  applymg  to  the 
whole  surrounding  district :  — 

"  Since  the  }ear  1745,  a  fortunate  epoch  for  Scotland  in  general,  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  on  with  great  ardour  and  success.  At  that  time  • 
the  state  of  the  country  was  rude  beyond  conception.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
were  waste,  or  indifferently  cultivated.  The  education,  manners,  dress, 
furniture,  and  tables  of  the  gentry  were  not  so  liberal,  decent,  and  sumptuous 
as  those  of  ordinary  farmers  are  at  present.  The  common  people,  aothed 
in  the  coarsest  garb,  and  starving  on  the  meanest  fare,  hved  in  despicable  huts 
with  their  cattle. 

"  The  half-ploughed  fields  yielded  scanty  crops,  and  manu&ctures  scarcely 
existed.  Almost  every  improvement  in  agricidture  is  of  late  date ;  for  mo 
ground  was  thenfaUowed  ;  no  peas,  grass,  turnips,  nor  potatoes  were  then  raised  i 
no  cattle  were  fattened  ;  and  little  grain  was  exported.  Oats  and  bar\ey  were 
alternately  sown ;  and  during  seven  months  of  the  year  the  best  soil  was 
ravaged  by  flocks  of  sheej),  a  certain  number  of  which  was  annually  sold  and 
carried  off,  to  be  fed  on  richer  pastiu^es. 

"  The  inactivity  and  indolence  or  larmers  were  astonishing.  When  seed* 
time  was  finished,  the  plough  and  harrow  were  laid  aside  tin  afler  autumn ; 
and  the  sole  employment  of  the  farmer  and  his  servants  consisted  in  weeding 
the  com  fields,  and  in  digging  and  carrying  home  peat,  turf,  and  heath  for 
winter  fuel.  The  produce  of  the  farm  was  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  pay  a  trifling  rent  and  servants'  wages,  and  to  procure  for  his  &mily 
a  scanty  subsistence." 

In  the  Highlands  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  was,  if  possible,  worse. 
The  writer  of  the  statistical  account  of  the  united  parishes  of  Lochgoilhead 
and  Kilmorish,  in  Argjleshire,  referring  to  the  state  of  the  people  about 
1760,  observes :  — 

"  Indolence  was  almost  the  only  comfort  they  enjoyed.  There  was  scarcely 
any  variety  of  wretchedness  with  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  struggle, 
or  rather  to  which  thev  were  not  obliged  to  submit.  T?ieif  often  felt  what  it 
was  to  want  food.  The  scanty  crops  they  raised  were  consumed  by  thdr 
cattle  m  winter  and  spring  ,•  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  they  lived  wholly  on 
milk  and  even  that,  by  the  end  of  the  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer, 
was  very  scarce.  To  such  an  extremity  were  they  frequently  reduced  that 
they  were  obliged  to  bleed  their  cattle,  in  order  to  subsist  some  time  oti  the  blood 
(boiled);  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  glens  and  valleys  repaired  m 
crowds  to  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  to  pickun  the 

fi^^i^K^li'''''^'^"  ^^*?''  ^^^  shell-fish  afforded  them.     They  were  mismbly 
lU-clothed,  and  the  huts  in  which  they  lived  were  dirty  and  mean  beyond 
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description.  How  different  from  their  present  situation !  They  now  enjoy 
the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts,  of  life  in  abundance ;  even  those 
who  are  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  parish  feel  no  real  want." 

The  southern  counties  presented  the  same  picture  of  sloth,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness.  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Wigtown  and   Kirkcudbright,  published   in    1810,   gives,   on   authority  of 

Eersons  "  now  living,"  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
usbandry,  and  the  condition  of  the   people  towards  the  middle  of  last 
century :  — 

"  Estates  appear  to  have  been  broken  down  into  very  small  farms ;  or 
where  these  were  large,  they  were  held  in  common  by  two,  three,  or  even 
four  different  tenants,  who  divided  the  labour  and  produce  in  a  proportion 
corresponding  to  their  rent.  These,  when  in  tillage,  were  sometimes  run-rigg, 
when  each  had  his  proportion  allotted  ;  sometimes  the  whole  was  ploughed, 
sowed,  and  reaped  in  common,  and  the  produce  divided  in  the  field,  barn,  or 
barn-yard.  Houses  or  sheds  for  the  whole  cattle  of  the  farm  never  entered 
into  their  conception.  Their  cows,  were,  indeed,  not  uncomfortably  lodged ; 
very  often  under  the  same  roof  with  themselves,  and  sometimes  without  any 
intervening  wall  or  partition.  Their  houses  were  commonly  wretched,  dirty 
hovels,  built  with  stones  and  mud,  thatched  with  fern  and  turf;  without 
chimneys ;  filled  with  smoke ;  black  with  soot ;  having  low  doors,  and  small 
holes  for  windows,  with  wooden  shutters,  or,  in  place  of  these,  often  stopped 
with  turf,  straw,  or  fragments  of  old  clothes. 

"  The  principal  object  of  tillage  was  to  afford  straw  for  the  winter  support 
of  the  few  cattle  which  the  pasture  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  maintained  in 
summer.  As  they  always  overstocked,  this  was  a  difficult  task  ;  and  the 
poor  starved  animals,  before  the  return  of  spring,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremities.  Through  mere  weakness,  oflen  they  could  not  rise  of  them* 
selves.  It  was  a  constant  practice  to  gather  together  neighbours  to  lif^  the 
cows  or  horses,  or  to  draw  them  out  of  the  bogs  and  quagmires  into  which 
they  were  tempted  by  the  first  appearances  of  vegetation. 

"  Nothing  but  the  frugal,  penurious  manner  in  which  the  peasantry  then 
lived,  could  have  enabled  them  to  subsist  and  pay  any  rent  whatever.  Their 
clothing  was  of  the  coarsest  materials ;  their  furniture  and  gardening  utensils 
were  oflen  made  by  themselves;  their  food,  always  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  was  little  expensive,  consisting  chiefly  of  oatmeal,  vegetables,  and  the 
produce  of  the  dairy  :  if  a  little  animal  food  was  occasionidly  added,  it  was 
generally  the  re/use  ofihefloch^  unfit  to  be  brought  to  market,** 

The  situation  even  of  the  Lothians  was  but  little  better.  We  have  already 
seen  (ante,  p.  553.)  that,  so  late  as  1757,  neither  turnips,  potatoes,  clover, 
nor  cultivated  herbage  of  any  sort  had  been  introduced  into  that  district. 
The  condition  of  the  occupiers  and  of  the  peasantry  was  also  exceedingly 
depressed.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Robertson,  that,  so  late  as  1765^  mendicity  in 
the  Lothians  was  so  very  prevalent,  that  hardly  a  day  passed  in  which  farm 
houses  were  not  visited  i)y  beggars,  and  hardly  a  week  without  some  of  them 
getting  a  night's  lodging  in  the  barn.  —  (Rural  RecoUectwnSy  p.  109.) 

Such  was  the  abject  state  of  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  last  century  I 
And  we  are  bold  to  say  that  the  contrast  between  the  savages  by  whom 
Kentucky  was  formerly  occupied  and  its  present  civilised  inhabitants,  is 
hardly  greater  than  the  contrast  between  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  Scot- 
land in  1770  and  those  of  the  present  day.  The  existing  Scotch  farmers  are 
distinguished  by  their  superior  intelligence  and  skill  in  agriculture,  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  stock  and  implements,  and  their  eenteel,  comfortable  style  of 
living.  The  labourers,  too,  are  universally  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ;  their 
cottages  are  generally  comfortable  and  well  furnished ;  and  they  are  all  in 
the  enjoyment  of  luxuries  that  formerly  were  never  tasted  even  by  the  most 
extensive  proprietors. 
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The  demand  for  butcher*s  meat  in  Scotland  has  increased  in  the  most 
extraordinary'  manner.  So  late  as  1763,  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for  the 
supply  of  the  public  markete  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown  even  in  Glasgow, 
though  the  city  had  then  a  population  of  nearly  30,000  I  Previously  to 
177o,  or  perhaps  later,  it  was  customary  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the 
principal  Scotch  towns,  for  families  to  purchase,  in  November,  what  would 
now  be  reckoned  a  small,  miserable,  halt  fed  cow  or  ox,  the  salted  carcass  o( 
which  \%as  the  only  butcher's  meat  they  tasted  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  country  districts  this  practice  prevailed  till  the  present 
century,  but  it  is  now  almost  everywhere  abandoneid.  The  consumption  of 
butcher's  meat  in  (ilasgow,  as  compared  with  the  population,   does  not  at 

E resent  difler  materially  from  that  of  the  metropolis.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
elieve  that  the  command  of  the  |>eople  of  any  country  over  food  and 
all  sorts  of  conveniences  ever  increased,  in  any  equal  period,  half  so  rapidly 
as  that  of  the  people  of  Scotland  has  done  since  1770. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to 
elucidate,  we  doubt  whether  the  condition  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  that  is,  of  the  great  mass  of  its  people,  be  materially  better 
at  this  moment  than  when  it  was  visited  by  Sir  William  Petty,  under  Crom- 
well. Luckily,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  middle  class  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  within  the  last  half  century ;  and  it  has  had  its  full  share 
of  the  improvements  in  which  all  classes  of  the  people  of  Cnglaiid  and  Scotland 
have  so  liberally  participated  during  that  period. 

Value  of  the  Food  anniui/Zj/  consumed.  —  We  have  already  seen  (antef 
p.  530.),  that  the  yearly  value  of  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  England 
and  Wales  may  be  estimated  at  about  132,000,000/.,  and  that  of  Scotland  at 
about  23,000,000/. ;  making  a  gross  sum  of  155,000,000/L  Now,  deducting 
from  this  amount  12,000,000/.  for  the  value  of  seed,  and  the  sums  required 
to  keep  up  the  stock  of  horses,  &c.,  we  have  the  sum  of  143,000,000/.,  as 
representing  the  entire  value  of  the  various  articles  of  sgriculturai  produce 
annually  consumed  by  man.  At  present  (1836)  the  population  ot  Great 
Britain  may  be  taken  at  nearly  1 8,000,000  (ante,  p.  445. J,  which,  conse- 
quently, gives  (*|V)  8/.,  very  nearly,  for  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
each  individual;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  those  best 
entitled  to  decide  as  to  such  subjects,  that  this  average  is  not  very  wide  of 
the  mark. 

We  have  estimated  (antcy  p.  543.)  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  produce 
of  the  land  of  Ireland  at  55,500,000/. ;  but  we  have  since  been  assured,  by 
gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  that  country,  and  on  whose 
judgment  we  are  disposed  to  place  much  reliance,  that  this  estimate  is  above 
the  mark,  and  that  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland 
does  not  exceed  45,000,000/.  Now,  if  we  deduct  from  this  6,000,000/.  for 
the  value "  of  seed,  and  of  the  sums'  required  to  replace  horses,  &c.,  and 
3»500.000/.  for  the  values  remitted  in  the  shape  of  rent,  &c*,  to  absentee  pro- 
prietors, we  have  35,500,000/.  to  be  distributed  among  the  resident  populatu>n; 
which,  as  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  about  8,500,000,  gives  nearly  4/,  3t,  to 
each. 

Improvements  in  Clothing.  —  The  improvements  that  have  been  made  during 
the  last  half  century  in  the  clothing  and  lodging  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  are  even  more  remarkable  than  those  that  have  been  made  in  their 
food.  The  unparalleled  abundance  and  cheapness  of  cotton  goods,  caused  by 
the  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  have  been,  in  thM 
respect,  of  vast  hnportance.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Baines»  "  to  esti- 
mate the  advantage,  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  from  the  wonderful  cheapness 
of  cotton  goods.  The  wife  of  a  labourmg  man  may  buy,  at  a  retail  shop,  a 
neat  and  good  print  as  low  as  4//.  per  yard  ;  so  that,  allowing  7  yards  for  the 
dress,  the  whole  material  shall  only  cost  2s,  id.     Common  plain  calico  may 
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be  bought  for  2^d,  per  yard.  Elegant  cotton  prints,  for  ladies'  dresses,  sell 
at  from  lOd.  to  Is,  4d.  per  ^ard,  and  printed  muslins  at  from  Is,  to  4«.,  the 
higher  priced  having  beautiful  patterns,  in  brilliant  and  permanent  colours* 
Thus,  tne  humblest  classes  have  now  the  means  of  as  great  neatness,  and  even 
gaiety,  of  dress,  as  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  last  age.  A  country 
wake,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  may  display  as  much  finery  as  a  drawing  room 
of  the  eighteenth  ;  and  the  peasant's  cottage  may,  at  this  day,  with  good 
management,  have  as  handsome  furniture  for  beds,  windows,  and  tables,  as 
the  house  of  a  substantial  tradesman  sixty  years  since." — (History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture^  p.  358.) 

The  price  of  most  other  articles  of  clothing  has  also  been  considerably 
reduced,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  as  cottons,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  fabric  has  been  improved  and  beautified. 

Improvements  m  Lodgings,  —  Since  the  middle  of  last  century  an  extras 
ordinary  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  habitations  of  all  classes. 
Any  one  must  be  struck  with  this  who  compares  the  houses  in  the  old  fitreets 
ancl  lanes  in  any  of  our  towns,  with  those  built  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  latter  are,  in  all  respects,  superior.  They  are  constructed  on  a  larger 
scale;  the  apartments  are  more  spacious  and  lofly;  they  are  better  ventilated; 
and  are  supplied  with  water  to  an  extent  of  which  our  ancestors  had  no 
idea.  It  is,  m  fact,  to  the  better  construction  of  houses,  the  greater  width  of 
streets,  and,  above  all,  to  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the  effective 
system  of  under-draining  that  now  exists,  that  the  entire  freedom  of  our 
ffl*eat  towns  from  epidemical  diseases,  and  the  astonishing  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

It  may  be  trulv  affirmed  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  the  farm 
houses,  offices,  and  cottages  of  Scotland  have  been  rebuilt  since  1780,  and 
mostly,  indeed,  since  1800.  From  being  the  meanest  and  most  wretched 
of  their  kind,  they  are  now,  speaking  generally,  well  contrived,  substantial, 
and  commodious.  Whether,  indeed,  we  look  to  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  most  striking  evidences  of  a 
rapid  and  mighty  change  for  the  better  present  themselves  on  all  sides.  The 
progress  of  improvement  has  been  such  as  to  outstrip  the  anticipations  even 
of  the  most  sanguine. 

Numbers  and  Rent  of  Inhabited  Houses.  —  We  have  already  given  (ante^ 
p.  408.  427.  and  442.)  accounts  of  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  each 
county  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1831,  and  of  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  house  in  the  counties,  and  in  the  towns.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  be  able  to  specify  the  annual  rent  or  value  of  such  houses  ; 
but  unluckily  there  are  no  materials  for  doing  this  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  obtained  under  the  Property  Tax  Act  (Vol.  II. 
p.  526.)  that  the  rental  of  houses  and  other  buildings  assessed  in  1814-15, 
amounted  to  14,895,130/.  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  1,364,270/.  in 
Scotland.  Little  information  can,  however,  be  derived  from,  this  return, 
inasmuch  as  it  confounds  mills,  warehouses,  &c.,  with  dwelling  houses ;  and 
as  the  value  of  the  houses  occupied  by  agriculturists  was  included  under  the 
rental  of  the  lands. 

The  returns  under  the  house  duty  afford  some  more  definite  information. 
Until  very  recently  a  duty  was  charged  on  all  inhabited  houses,  provided  they 
were,  of  the  value  of  10/.  a  year  and  upwards.  Now  it  appears  from  the 
population  returns,  that  there  were,  in  1831,  2,850,937  inhabited  houses  in 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  132,634  that  were  uninhabited,  and  of  27,327  that 
were  being  built.  It  farther  appears,  from  the  returns  as  to  the  house  duty, 
that,  in  1832,  442,482  houses  were  charged  with  this  duty,  being  of  the 
annual  value  of  10/.  a  year  and  upwards,  and  producing  a  gross  rental  of 
12,603,912/.  —  (Papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  37.)     Wq 
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have  no  means  of  accurately  estiinaling  the  yearly  rental  of  the  2,408,455 
houses  not  subjected  lo  the  tax  j  but  we  believe  we  maj  take  it.  at  a  rougli 
BTerege.  at  about  4J.  a  house,  which  would  give  a  total  of  9,633380J.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement  the  rental  of  the  inhabited  houses  of  Ore&t  BrhaiD, 
would  amount  to  22,23^,^3il.  ayeai ;  onA,  aa  the  rental  to  which  bouses  were 
assessed  to  the  house  tax  was  very  generally  below  the  real  rental,  tliia 
estimate  is.  probably,  a  good  deal  witW  the  mark. 

The  value  of  houses  may,  perhaps,  be  taken,  one  with  another,  at  10  j'ears' 
purchase.  But,  in  making  an  estimate  of  this  sort,  or  of  the  rental  of  houses. 
It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  value  and  rental  of  all  those  that  arc 
connected  with  agriculture  ere  uniformly  included  in  the  value  and  rental  of 
the  land,  and  must,  coniequenlly,  be  deducted  in  forming  any  estimate  of  the 
total  or  yearly  value  of  lands  and  houses  taken  together. 

According  to  the  population  returns,  there  were  in  Ireland,  in  1831, 
1,4S9316  inhabited  houses,  40,6M  uninhabited  ditto,  and  15,30»  that  were 
being  built.  The  house  tax  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  so  that  there  are  do 
means  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  houses.  Considering,  however,  that  a 
verv  large  number  of  them  consist  of  mere  mud  cabins,  deriving  almost  all 
then"  vdue  from  the  patches  of  land  on  which  they  are  built,  their  value  must 
be  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the  houses  of  Oreat  Britun. 

Some  intrepid  calculators  have  amused  themselves  by  traming  estimates  of 
the  value  of  the  plate,  furniture,  clothes,  &c.,  belonging  to  individuals:  but 
it  is  needless  to  sav  that  there  are  no  data  whatever  on  which  to  construct 
such  estimates;  which  are,  in  fact,  good  for  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  throw 
discredit  on  all  statistical  computations. 

JOulriiufioa  and  Income  of  the  Population.  —  We  have  already  laid  betbrc 
the  reader  the  statements  pven  in  the  population  returns  for  1B3I,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  families  and  individuals  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
in  manufactures  and  commerce  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  (Sec  auti:, 

E544.,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  199.)     But  it  may,  notwithstanding,  be  desirable  to 
y  the  following  sumnuiry  of  the  returns  in  question  before  the  reader. 
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m  of  ladivittiuli,  prindpslly  of  Males  of  20  Yean  of  Age  and  upwards, 
ID  different  Depattmanta  of  jDdiutry  in  Oieat  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to 

thu  CcnsiuoflHSI. 


It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  table  representine  the  numbers  and 
incomes  of  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people.  Unfortunately, 
bonever,  we  are  without  any  materials  for  its  constructiop.  The  classific- 
ation in  the  population  returns,  as  given  above,  is  but  very  rude,  and 
little  to  be  depended  on ;  and  we  are  absolutely  destitute  of  any  means  by 
which  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  average  income  of  any  one  of  [he  leading 
classes.  It  is  seen  from  the  detwis  elsewhere  given  (Vol.  II.  p.  537.},  that 
the  amount  of  income  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  in  1614-15,  amounted  to 
166.S22,128/. :  but  all  professional  incomes,  or  waoes,  amounldnK  to  less  than 
50/.  a  year  were  exempted  irom  the  operation  of  the  act ;  and,  mdependently 
of  this,  the  numbers  in  the  different  classes,  and  their  incomes,  have  varied 
materiidly  smce  1815. 

The  population  of  Oreat  Brittun  may,  as  already  seen  (arUr,  p.  445.),  be 
taken  at  present  (1836)  at  between  17,500,000  and  18,000,000.  Unluckily, 
however,  we  have  no  authentic  details  by  which  to  measure  the  averse 
annual  incomea  of  any  pretty  considerable  number  of  individuals  in  the 
various  ranks  and  orders  ofUfe  (  and  without  knowine  the  numbers  in  each 
class,  a  knowledge  of  the  average  incomes  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it 
would  not  enable  ua  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  income  of  the 
people  generally.  -But,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  data,  we  Inclme  to  think 
that  we  shall  not  be  v^  wide  of  the  mark  if  we  take  the  average  annual 
income  of  the  people  of  Great  Britun  at  from  16/,  to  17/.  each,  or  at  H2L  lOt. 
at  a  mediimi  lor  every  bmily  of  5  persons.  This,  taking  the  population  at 
18,000,000,  would  give  a  total  gross  income  of  297,000,000/.  We  offer  thia 
merely  as  a  very  rude  approximation.  But,  how  diminutive  soever  it  may 
appear,  when  contrasted  with  some  late  estimates,  we  are  pretty  well  satisfied, 
that,  if  it  be  not  materially  beyond,  it  is,  at  all  events,  not  much  within,  the 
mark.  The  late  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  well  versed  in  questions  of  this 
sort,  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1822,  that  he  estimated  the  annual  income  of  Great  Britain  at  from 
S50.000,000/.  to  280,000,000/.  And  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  br  wrong 
if  we  estimate  it,  at  this  moment,  at  from  290,000.000/.  to  310,000,000/. 

Considering  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people,  their  incomes  must  be  inconsiderable  indeed,  compared  with  those  of 
the  people  of  Britata.  We  should  not,  in  feet,  be  inclined  to  estimate  them 
at  6/.  each,  at  an  average  of  the  population. 


CHAPTER  III.—  Colonies  and  Dbpbkdehcibs. 

Ko  work  on  the  stadstics  of  the  British  empire  could  have  an^  pretensioDa 
to  completeness  that  omitted  to  notice  its  colonies  and  dependencies.  Itwould, 
however,  be  inconsistent  alike  with  the  objects  and  trie  limits  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  investigations,  with  respect  to  their  statistics.  Our 
otyect  baa  been  to  exhibit  the  physical  capalnlities,  the  industry,  we*lth,  aad 
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institutions  of  the  British  nation ;  and  the  statistics  of  onr  colonies  and  foreigti 
dependencies  are  connected  with  our  subject  only  in  those  respects  in  whicb 
they  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  to,  or  diminish,  our  wealth  and  pro*' 

penty. 

Our  colonies  consist  of  the  extenmve  provinces  of  the  Canadas,  Novt 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c.  in  North  America ;  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
the  other  islands  subject  to  our  sway  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  of  the  colonies 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
&c.  in  South  Africa  and  the  East.  The  vast  empire  of  Hindostan,  of  which 
we  are  now  the  uncontrolled  masters,  is  a  dependent  or  tributary  kingdom. 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  fortified  stations  or  strong 
holds :  and  the  Ionian  Islands  are  a  sort  of  semi  independent  state,  of  whidi 
Great  Britain  is  protector. 

Jdvantages  of  Colonial  Establishments. — However  extensive  and  valuable^ 
our  colonies  confer  on  us  no  direct  advantage.  The  attempt  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  compel  the  American  colonists  to 
contribute  towards  the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  eventually  led  to  that 
disastrous  war  which  terminated  in  their  independence.  Since  then  we  ha?e 
renounced  aU  attempts  to  tax  the  colonies  for  any  purpose,  except  that  of 
their  own  internal  government  and  police.  They  contribute  nothing  directly 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  empire.  The  fleets  and  armies  required  for 
their  protection  in  war,  and  their  security  in  peace,  are  all  supplied  by  the 
Britisn  nation,  and  cost  them  nothing.  Whatever  benefits  they  confer  on  us, 
result  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  from  the  commercial  intercourse  we  carry 
on  with  them,  the  opening  they  afford  to  emigrants  from  this  country,  and 
the  facilities  they  give  to  British  adventurers  for  making  fortunes,  with  which 
they  may  return  to  their  native  land. 

The  policy  pursued  with  respect  to  India  is  different.  It  is  subjected  to 
very  heavy  taxes,  and  is  not  only  made,  in  as  far  as  practicable,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  armaments  required  for  its  protection,  but  a  surplus  revenue  has 
occasionally,  also,  been  transmitted  from  India  to  England.  A  large  number 
of  Englishmen  are  besides  employed,  at  ^ood  salaries,  in  administering  the 
government  of  India  ;  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  to  these  and  other 
descriptions  of  adventurers  for  making  fortunes  are  much  greater  than  those 
aff^orded  by  any  of  our  colonies. 

The  advantages  derived  fh>m  the  possession  of  such  strongholds  as  Malta 
and  Gibraltar,  are  altogether  of  a  political  nature,  consisting  principally  in  the 
shelter  they  afford  to  our  fleets,  and,  consequently,  in  the  means  they  afford 
for  protecting  our  commerce^  and  for  the  annoyance  of  our  enemies  during 
war. 

Were  this  the  proper  place  for  entering  upon  such  inquiries,  it  might  be  very 
easily  shown  that  the  advantages  supposed  pcculiarlv  to  belong  to  the  colony 
trade,  are  in  a  great  degree  imaginary.  No  considerable  colony  will  ever  import 
any  material  quantity  of  goods  fi'om  the  mother-country,  unless  they  be,  at 
the  same  time,  the  cheapest  and  most  suitable  for  her  markets ;  and  if  they 
have  this  quality,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  colony  would  continue 
to  import  them  were  she  to  become  independent.  It  is  not  by  dint  of  custom- 
house regulations,  but  exclusively  through  the  agency  of  comparatively  cheap 
goods  that  all  great  markets  are  acquired  in  the  first  instance,  and  are  sub- 
sequently preserved.     All  the  guarda  costas  and  tyrannical  r^ulations  of  Old 
Spain  could  not  hinder  her  trans-Atlantic  possessions  from  being  overrun 
with  the  manufactured  products  of  other  countries.     And  were  any  com- 
petitor to  come  into  tne  field  capable  of  supplying   the    Canadians  with 
woollens,  cottons,  or  hardware,  on  lower  terms  than  we  can  supply  them  we 
should  be  effectually  shut  out  of  their  markets.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to' the 
fact  of  a  country  bang  a  colony,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  circumstance  of 
our  carrying  on  a  great  free  trade  with  it ;  but  to  the  fact  of  our  being  able 
to  supply  it,  or  of  its  being  able  to  supply  us,  with  one  or  more  artides  or 
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products  in  considerable  demand  on  cheaper  terms  than  it  or  they  can  be 
%>upplied  from  any  other  quarter.  And  a  circumstance  of  this  sort  would,  in 
most  cases,  lay  the  foundations  of  as  extensive  a  trade  with  an  independent 
state  as  with  a  colony. 

Admitting  that  it  were  possible  — which,  however,  it  rarely  is  —  to  compel  a 
colony  to  purchase  articles  from  the  mother-country  with  which  she  might 
supply  herself  cheaper  elsewhere,  that  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
parent  state,  how  injurious  soever  to  the  colony.  Every  country  has  some 
peculiar  departments  in  which  she  possesses  either  a  natural  or  an  acquired 
advantage  over  others ;  and  in  which,  consequently,  it  is  most  for  her  interest 
that  her  capital  and  industry  should  be  principally  employed.  But  the  articles 
she  compels  the  colony  to  take  from  her  are  plainly  not  of  this  description : 
and  by  continuing  to  produce  them,  and  to  force  them  upon  the  colony,  she 
retains  a  portion  of  her  capital  and  labour  in  a  comparatively  disadvantageous 
business,  doing  an  injury  to  herself  as  well  as  to  those  she  obliges  to  buy  the 
dear  articles. 

A  country  which  founds  a  colony  on  the  liberal  principle  of  allowing  it  to 
trade  freely  with  all  the  world,  necessarily  possesses  considerable  advantages 
in  its  markets  from  identity  of  language,  religion,  customs,  &c.  These  are 
natural  and  legitimate  sources  of  preference  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived ; 
and  these,  combined  with  equal  or  greater  cheapness  of  the  products  suit- 
able for  the  colonial  markets,  will  give  its  merchants  the  complete  com- 
mand of  them.  But  all  attempts  at  forcing  a  trade  with  colonies  are  sure  to 
be  pernicious  alike  to  the  mother  country  and  the  colony ;  and  make  that 
intercourse  a  source  of  poverty  and  ill-will,  which,  if  let  alone,  would  be  a 
source  of  reciprocal  advantage. 

The  state  of  the  trade  with  Canada  may  be  referred  to  in  proof  of  what 
has  now  been  stated.  It  employs  a  large  number  of  ships  and  seamen ;  and 
seems,  to  a  superficial  observer,  highly  valuable.  In  truth  and  reality, 
however,  it  is  very  much  the  reverse.  Two  thirds,  and  more,  of  the 
trade  with  Canada  is  forced  and  factitious ;  originating  in  the  oppressive  dis- 
criminating duty  of  4-Ox.  a  load  imposed  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
over  and  above  what  is  imposed  on  that  brought  from  a  British  settlement  in 
North  America.  This  obliges  us  to  resort  to  Canada,  whence  we  import  an 
inferior  article  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  disadvantages  of  this  impolitic 
system  are  numerous  and  glaring.  To  a  manufacturing  country,  having  a 
great  mercantile  and  warlike  navy,  timber  is  an  indisperuable  neceuajy ;  and 
yet,  instead  of  supplying  ourselves  with  it  where  it  may  be  found  best  and 
cheapest,  we  load  the  superior  and  cheaper  article  with  an  exorbitant  duty ; 
and  thus  do  the  most  we  can  to  make  our  houses  and  ships  be  built,  and  our 
machinery  constructed,  of  what  is  inferior  and  dear !  But  the  mischief  does 
not  stop  here.  By  refusing  to  import  the  timber  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
wc  proportionally  limit  the  power  of  the  Russians,  Prussians,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians,  to  buy  our  manufactured  goods ;  while,  by  forcing  the  importation 
of  timber  from  ('anada,  we  withdraw  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  from 
the  most  profitable  employment  they  can  carry  on  ;  that  is,  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  make  them  waste  their  energies  in  comparatively  disadvan- 
agcous  pursuits  !  Such,  either  in  a  less  or  a  greater  degree,  is  the  uniform 
result  of  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  to 
force  a  trade  — whether  with  a  colony  or  a  foreign  country,  matters  not  —  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  carried  on. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  now  stated,  that  we  regard  the 
foundation  of  colonics  as  inexpedient :  on  the  contrary,  colonies  have  been 
in  their  consequences,  highly  advantageous  to  this,  as  tney  have  been  to  most 
old  settled  countries  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  to  their  establishment,  provided 
they  be  placed  in  proper  situations,  and  judiciously  managed,  but  to  the 
needless  interference  with  their  government,  the  trammeli  imposed  on  their 
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industry,  and  the  preyention  of  their  free  intercourse  with  other  people,  that 
we  object.  A  nation  that  founds  a  colony  in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  a 
country  occupied  only  by  savages,  extends,  by  so  doing,  the  empire  of  dri- 
lisation  to,  it  may  be,  an  indefinite  degree.  Such  colony  not  only  forms  a 
desirable  outlet  for  the  redundant  or  unemployed  population  of  the  mother- 
country,  but  it  forms  a  new  and  rapidly  increasmg  mancet  for  its  products  and 
those  of  other  countries.  No  one  can  doubt  that  £urope  has  been  most 
siffnaliy  benefited  by  the  discovery  and  civilisation  of  America ;  but  the 
advantages  thence  arising,  how  ^eat  soever,  would  have  been  incomparably 
greater  but  for  the  various  impohtic  regulations  imposed  by  the  mother  states 
on  their  colonies.  The  British  colonies,  though  fettered  in  various  ways, 
enjoyed  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  those  of  any  other  country ; 
and,  in  consequence,  their  progress,  both  before  and  since  the  era  of  their 
independence,  has  been  propDrtionally  rapid.  The  colonies  of  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  occupying  the  finest  provinces,  had  thear  progress  thwarted 
by  the  blind  jealousy  of  tne  mother-country,  and  were  kept  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  state  of  pupilage.  The  government  was  entirely  administered  by  natives 
of  Old  Spain ;  the  colonists  were  carefully  excluded  firom  every  office  of 
power  ana  emolument ;  one  colony  was  prohibited  from  trading  witn  another ; 
and  had  foreigners  presumed  to  settle  amongst  them  they  would  have  been 
liable  to  capital  punishment !  In  consequence,  their  progress  was  very  slow ; 
and  when  at  length  they  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
mother-country,  they  became,  from  their  inexperience  in  seU-govemment,  a 
prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorders.  It  is  questionable  whether  her  South  American 
colonies  were  of  the  least  service  to  Old  Spain;  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  they  have  not  conferred  either  on  her,  or  on  other  countries,  a  tenth 
part  of  the  benefit  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  treated  with  greater 
liberality,  and  permitted  freely  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of 
their  situation. 

Our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  cultivated  prindnally  by  slaves, 
brought  partly  from  Africa,  and  partly  reared  in  the  islands,  ror  many  years 
past  they  have  been  mostly  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  rum»  or 
to  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane.  A  notion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
pretty  general  in  this  country,  and  is  still  far  from  being  exploded,  that  the 
colonies  in  question  were  of  especial  consequence,  from  theu*  furnishing  our 
markets  with  ample  supplies  of  so  important  an  article  as  sugar.  But  there 
is  not  now,  and,  we  believe,  never  was,  any  foundation  for  such  a  notion. 
Sugar  is  one  of  those  products  of  which  the  culture  is  generally  diffused  all 
over  the  tropical  regions;  and  though  we  did  not  possess  a  single  West 
India  island,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  we  should  import  a  single  pound  of 
sugar  the  less.  The  probability,  in  fact,  is  all  the  other  way.  I^iere  cannot, 
we  believe,  be  a  doubt  that,  but  for  the  high  discriminating  duty  on  foreigB 
sugar,  it  would  be  imported  for  consumption  in  very  large  quantities,  and  that 
we  should  obtain  a  larger  supply  of  this  valuable  article  at  a  decidedly  lower 
price  than  we  do  at  this  moment.  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  are 
advantageous,  from  their  affording  outlets  for  our  unemployed  and  suiplus 
labourers ;  but  the  West  Indian  colonies  do  not  give  any  such  faciHties ;  and 
now,  when  we  might  obtain  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  productions,  not 
as  cheap  merely,  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  Hindostan,  &c.,  as  firom  them,  but  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  peculiar  advantage  they  confer  on  us, 
even  if  they  cost  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  outlay. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  as  already  stated,  our  West  India  and  most  of 
our  other  colonies,  cost  a  very  large  sum  in  direct  outlays  upon  their  defence, 
&c.,  exclusive  of  what  they  cost  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  discri- 
minating duties.  It  appears  from  one  of  the  subjomed  accounts,  that  in  the 
year  1833-34,  Great  Britain  incurred  a  direct  expenditure,  on  accoimt  of  her 
colonies,  of  no  less  than  2,364,309/.!  And  if  to  this  were  added  the  indirect 
expenditure  they  occasion,  that  is,  the  sums  the  colonies  cost  through  dis- 
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criminating  duties  on  timber,  sugar,  &c,,  the  outlay  would  be  ver}'  large  in- 
deed ;  and  would,  we  apprehend,  very  much  overbahmce  all  that  could  be  set 
against  it.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  as 
many  have  done,  that  we  are  mamly  mdebted  for  our  wealth,  and  the  high 
place  we  occupy  amon^  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  our  colonial  possessions. 
We  owe  these  distinctions  to  the  favourable  situation  and  physical  capacities 
of  our  native  country,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  and  the 
emulation  inspired  by  our  free  institutions,  and  by  the  inequality  of  fortune 
that  subsists  amongst  us.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  derived  ten  times  more 
advantage  from  our  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  since  they  achieved 
their  independence,  than  we  derived  from  them  while  w,e  had  a  governor  in  every 
state,  or  than  we  have  derived  from  all  our  other  colonies  put  together.  And 
this  advantage  has  not  been  accompanied  with  any  drawbacks.  We  have  not 
been  obliged  to  purchase  the  timber  and  other  commodities  of  the  United 
States  when  we  might  supply  ourselves  better  elsewhere ;  and  we  have  not  been 
obliged  to  keep  up  armaments  for  their  protection,  or  to  encumber  ourselves 
with  the  government  of  extensive  countnes  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic. 

Slave  Emancvpation  Act,  —  We  have  already  stated  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  West  India  islands  has  been  principally  effected  by  means  of  slaves. 
They  began  to  be  imported  from  Afnca  early  m  the  16th  century;  and  this 
villanous  traffic,  in  which  the  most  civilised  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
perpetrated  every  enormity  on  the  unoffending  and  defenceless  natives  of 
Africa,  was  long  considerea  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  met  with  every 
sort  of  encoun^ement  from  the  parliament  of  England,  as  well  as  from  the 
governments  of  some  of  the  continental  states.  At  length,  however,  the 
public  mind  gradually  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  the  traffic ; 
while  the  revolution  that  took  place  in  St.  Domingo  showed  ti^at  it  was  attended 
with  no  little  danger,  and  that  a  day  of  reckoning  and  revenge  might  come 
sooner  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  subject  was  agitated  in  parlmment  in 
17B7;  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  subsequently  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  in  which  the  atrociousness  of  the  trade  was  fully 
established.  It  was,  in  consequence,  placed  under  certain  regulations ;  but  it 
was  not  finally  abolished  till  1806,  when  the  act  for  its  suppression  was  carried 
by  large  majorities. 

Since  that  period  the  public  has  never  ceased  to  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  and  repeated  acts  were 
passed  restraining  the  power  of  the  owners  to  inflict  chastisement  upon  them, 
and  conducing  in  various  ways  to  their  comfort  and  instruction,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  paving  the  way  for  their  ultimate  emancipation.  But 
there  were  great  and  all  but  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tne  execution 
of  these  acts.  The  owners  compliuned  that  they  were  a  wanton  and  unjus- 
tifiable interference  with  their  property;  and  it  was  all  but  impossible,  without 
securing  their  co-operation,  that  they  could  have  their  full  effect.  At  length 
the  experience  of  this,  the  clamours  and  impatience  of  the  public,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  rights  of  property,  led  to  the  famous  measure 
of  1833,  the  3d  and  4th  Will.  IV.  cap.  73.  for  the  total  aboUtion  of  slavery 
throughout  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  with  safety  to  all  parties,  the  slaves 
were  made  apprenticed  labourers,  and  are  to  continue  in  that  state  partly  to 
the  1st  of  August,  1838,  and  partly  to  the  1st  of  August,  1840,  when  they 
are  to  become  completely  free :  and  to  indemnify  the  owners  for  thus  forcibly 
taking  from  them  the  disposal  of  a  property  they  had  acquired  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laws,  parhament  voted  them  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  as 
compensation ;  which  is  payable  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  according  as 
each  colony  is  ascertained  to  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

This  statute  successfully  reconciled  the  claims  of  humanity  with  those  of 
justice,  and  is  in  every  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  British  nation.    So 

Q  Q  4 
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far,  too,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  may  be  relied  on,  die  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  will  be  brought  fully  into  operation  with  less  inconvenience 
than  was  anticipated.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no  idea  that  the  imports  of 
sugar  from  the  West  islands  and  the  Mauritius  will  continue  to  be  as 
great  in  time  to  come  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
blacks  are  naturally  indolent ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  exertkn 
which  is  required  in  colder  climates  to  procure  supplies  of  necessaries,  not 
being  required  in  theirs,  it  will  not  be  made,  now  that  they  are  no  longer 
compelled  to  exert  themselves.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  need  not,  as 
already  stated,  be  under  any  apprehensions  on  this  ^ound  :  we  have  only  to 
repeal  the  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  sugar  to  obtam  unlimited  supplies. 

Supposing  the  indenmity  of  twenty  millions  paid  to  the  slave  proprietors 
to  cost  the  public  3^  per  cent.,  it  will  constitute  an  annual  charge  of  700,0(M)/. ; 
and  ought,  of  course,  to  form  an  item  of  that  extent  on  the  debtor  side  of 
any  fairly  drawn  up  colonial  budget. 

Remarks  on  our  rekUwnt  wUh  India,  —  The  first   establishments  of  the 
English  in  India,  as  of  other  European  nations,  arose  out  of  the  allied  ne- 
cessity of  providing  armed  factories  or  strongholds,  where  the  adventurers 
might  warenouse  their  eoods,  and  reside  in  sateW  for  the  purpose  of  canyiog 
on  their  intercourse  wiui  the  natives ;  but  the  mctories  speedily  degenerated 
into  fortifications,  and  the  garrisons  into  armies.     For  a  while  the  power  of 
the  English  and  French  was  pretty  nearly  balanced  in  India;  but  the  talents 
and  victories  of  the  fapious  Lord  Clive  gave  us  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  competitor,  fpreign  or  native,  and  extended  our  sway  over  some  of  the 
largest  ana  finest  portions  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  policy  of  Olive,  whether 
it  were  really  approved  by  the  succeeding  governors-general  o£  our  Indian 
dominions,  or  were  forcecf  upon  them  by  necessity,  has,  some  few  short  in- 
tervals excepted,  been  steadily  followed  up ;  and  with  such  signal  success  that 
our  Indian  empire  comprises  at  present  the  whole  of  Hindostan  from  the  Him- 
malaya  mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  a  population  of  above  120  ndUions  ! 
The  most  exaggeratecl  accounts  have  been  at  all  times  current  in  Europe 
of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  India,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  commerce 
with  that  part  of  the  world.     Afler  the  victories  of  Lord  Clive  the  most 
san^ine  expectations  began  to  be  entertained,  not  only  of  a  vast  increase  oi 
trade  with  India,  but  that  we  should  draw  from  her  an  immense  amount  of 
surplus  revenue,  or  tribute.     Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  these 
expectations  have  been  entirely  disappointed.     Great  abuses  existed  in  the 
government  of  the  Bengal  provinces  wnen  conquered  by  Clive  ;  the  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company  making  large  fortunes  by  the  oppression  of  the 
natives  and  the  ruin  of  the  countr}'.    But,  notwithstanding  the  eradication  of 
the  abuses  in  question,  the  immense  additions  that  have  since  been  made 
to  our  empire,  and  the  oppressive  taxes  laid  on  the  natives,  it  is  not  very  clear 
that  England  has  hitherto  derived  any  direct  revenue  from  India.     The  dis- 
tance of  the  country,  and  the  totally  dissimilar  language  and  customs  of  the 
people,  are  very  great  obstacles  to  our  governing  it  with  the  economy  neces- 
sary to  make  it  yield  any  considerable  amount  of  surplus  revenue,     llie  East 
India  Company  always  contended  that  the  profits  made  by  their  monopoly 
of  the  Chma  trade  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment of  India.    But,  though  there  are  strong  grounds  on  which  to  impeach 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  still  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  surplus  revenue 
we  have  derived  from  India,  supposing  there  has  been  any  such,  has  been  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  j  and  quite  trifling,  indeed,  compared  with  our  own 
anticipations,  and  with  the  notions  entertained  by  others  of  its  magnitude. 

Until  very  recently,  or  until  1815  and  1816,  when  the  continued  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  goods,  caused  bv  the  astonishing  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  Arkwight,  and  the  other  founders  and  improvers  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
enabled  us  to  export  cottons  to  India  and  to  undersell  the  natives  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  India  was  of  the  most  limited  description      Pre- 
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viously  to  the  opening  of  Che  trade  in  1813-14  the  total  amount  of  the  exports 
of  all  sorts,  ineludin^  the  important  item  of  military  stores,  by  tlic  East  India 
Company  and  by  pnvate  iradere  in  the  company's  ships,  did  not  amount  to 
1,400,004/.  0  year  ;  and  even  on  this  a  considerable  loss  is  believed  to  have 
been  incurred  !  But  such  has  been  the  increased  demand  fur  British  cottons, 
that  the  value  of  those  exported  to  India  amounts,  ot  present,  to  about 
1,500,000/.  a  year,  and  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  her  to  above  3,000,000/, 
Even  this,  ronsiderin^  the  vast  extent  of  India,  is  but  a  trifling  export;  it 
is,  in  feet,  very  decidedly  less  than  half  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

The  restricted  amount  of  our  commerce  with  India  may,  perhaps,  be  in 
some  degree  ascribed  to  lis  having  been  so  long  monopolised  bv  the  East  India 
Company.  But  this  will  not  explain  the  small  surplus  of  Indian  revenue ; 
for,  however  ill  fitted  to  serve  as  a  commercial  engine,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany has  governed  India  with  singular  discretion  ;  and  has  made  the  most 
praiseworthy  efforts  Co  enforce  economy  in  all  departments  of  the  admiDistro- 
tioD,  and  to  appoint  the  best  men  to  all  situations  of  power  and  emolument 
in  that  country.  The  patronage  of  India  has  always  been  less  jobbed  and 
abused  than  that  of  En^nd ;  and  there  are  few  governments  that  have 
made  more  vigorous  exertions  to  repress  abuse,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
their  subjects. 

We  subjoin  some  tables  giving  pretty  ample  ilctaib  as  to  the  population, 
trade,  revenue.  See.  of  our  colonics  and  dependencies. 
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Posteasion*  omitted  in  the  foregoing  Return. 

N.  B.  The  above  return  doe«  not  contain  the  population  and  trade  of  the  following  possenions ; 
viz.  in 

Europe.  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ahlemcy,  S«rk,  and  Ule  of  Man,  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Home  Ucpartment.  United  Statoi  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  1834.  Population,  ISH,^. 
ImporU.  WI,3S3L  Exports,  S14.S29/.  Shipii,  inwards,  62 ;  ditto,  outwards,  4^.  Tunnage,  inwards, 
8,4fi9  i  aitto,  outwards,  5,75a  These  islands  are  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  treaty, 
1814. 

Asia.    The  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Africa,    The  Island  of  Ascension,  under  the  control  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

America.  The  Settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  l&H.  Population  unknown.  Im. 
ports,  G4,£25/.  Exports,  54,2GH^  Ships,  inwards,  5  ;  ditto,  outwards,  3.  Tonnage,  inwards,  1551 ; 
ditto,  outwards,  87a.  These  settlements  are  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Falkland  Islands.    Population  and  trade  unknown. 

Australia.    The  settlement  of  South  Australia  formed  during  the  present  year. 

Extent  and  Population  of  India.  —  We  copy  the  following  table 
from  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Indian  Gazeteer.  Some  later 
accounts  have  been  published  as  to  the  population  of  particular  provinces ; 
but  we  believe  that  tnis  is  the  most  accurate  statement  that  has  hitherto 
been  framed,  embracing  the  whole  country. 


ll«iunl.  Bahar,  and  Benarw       ... 

Additioiu  in  UindoMan  iinre  A.  D.  1765    •                     ... 

Gnrwal,  Kurooon,  and  Uic  tract  between  th«  Satuleje  and  Jumna    . 

Total  under  the  Bcn^  presidency       ... 
Vndmr  the  Madras  praaidency    •                     •                     ... 
Under  the  Bomhay  proldency                                 ... 
Territorlc*  In  the  Deocan.  Ac,  acquired  tlnce!  IS15,  consiatuiK  of  the 

Pebhwa'c  domlnkms,  &c.,  and  aincc  moMly  attached  to  the  Bombay 

pmidcncy       .... 

Total  under  the  Bzitiah  goTcmmcnt       ... 

Brituh  Alum  avo  TBiatrrABiia. 
The  Nixam       -                    -                       •                    ... 
The  Nagpoor  Raia       •                    •                    •                       •  '                 • 

The  KlnKofOude    -                  .                     .... 

TheUuicowar       .... 

Kouh.6..500:  noondce,«.M0;  Bopaul,  5,000    .              .             .              . 

The  Myton  Ka>       ...                        .                      . 

The  Katara  Rafa       ....                   .                  . 

Travancore,  6.000 :  Cochin,  2/)00        ... 

Under  the  Hajaa  of  Jonduour,  Jeypoor,  ( Meypoor,  Blcancrre.  Jc>wrimerv. 

and  other  rajpoot  chteCt,  Holcar.  Ameer  Khan,  the  Kow  of  Cutrh.  Bhurt. 

poor,  Machemr.  and  numemu*  other  petty  chief».  Scike*.  <>ondB.  Bhccli. 

Codies,  and  CatUca.  all  comprehended  within  the  ilne  of  BriUsh  protccUoa 

Total  under  the  firttith  ftoremment  and  iu  allies    ... 

IinwrcHOBirr  Stati*. 
The  Nepaul  Raja       ... 
The  Lahore  Hala  (RniO«««  Sinith)        .                  .                   •. 
The  .\meert  oTHinda         ... 

The  dominion*  of  Stndla       ...                     .                  . 
TheCabul  toTcrel^.  eaatofthclndus                             .               .                  . 

Grand  total  of  Hindoatan       .                    .                    .                  . 

IitniA  aai^iin)  trb  Oaitoaa.  —  BrM«*  Ae^Motu  U  1824  a»d  1815. 

Countries  south  of  Raruroon,  rnnalulng  of  half  the  i>rorinoe  of  Martaban. 

and  the  province*  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  TenaMcriro,  and  the  Mcrgui  isles    • 
The  proTince  of  Arracan       -                     .                  .                    .                  . 
Countries  from  which  the  Burmese  hare  been  expolled.  consisting  of  Assam 

and  the  adjacent  petty  sUtas,  occupying  a  space  of  about    •          • 

Total       ..... 

BriUsh  Square 
Miles. 

Popnlation. 

16V.000 

liH.OOO 

1H.()00 

39.000.000 

18/100,000 

500/XW 

3«H,IIOO 

154/100 

11.000 

enofioo 

57.500,000 

15/)00,000 

S,500AWO 

8.000.000 

553.000 

ssjonoflw 

96,000 
70,000 
5fO.<lOO 
IH.OOO 
14.000 
«7,000 
14.000 
8.000 

283/)0O 

10.000/X)0 
3/)00/IOO 
3/O0,«100 
«/)00,000 
1,.VX),000 
8,OOJ/)00 

Ir'HW.OOO 

1,000.000 
15/)0O/)0O 

i.ia^ooo 

ItSjOOOfiUO 

53,000 
60/XIO 
14/)00 
40.000 
10.000 

3/W)/W0 
1/)00.000 
4/)00/IOO 
1.000/100 

1.S80.000        1        154.000.000 

19,000 
11.000 

54.000 

61/)00 
100/100 

ISOfiOO 

77.000       1               301.000 

In  1805,  according  to  the  official  returns,  the  total  number  of  British- 
bom  subjects  in  Hindostan  was  31,000.  Of  these  22,000  were  in  the  army 
as  officers  and  privates  ;  the  civil  officers  of  government  of  all  descriptions 
were  about  2,000 ;  the  free  merchants  and  mariners,  who  resided  in  India 
under  covenant,  about  5,000  ;  the  officers  and  practitioners  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  300 ;  the  remaining  1,700  consisted  of  adventurers,  who  had  smuggled 
themselves  out  in  various  capacities.  Since  the  date  above  mentioned/  no 
detailed  reports  have  been  published ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
present,  the  total  number  of  British  subjects  in  Hindostan  does  not  much 
exceed  40,000 ;  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  commercial  intercourse 
having,  contrary  to  expectation,  added  very  few  to  the  previous  number. 
That  so  small  a  number  of  individuals  should  be  able  to  govern  so  vast  a 
population,  differing  from  them  in  language,  religion,  and  habits,  is  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  to  be  met  with  in  the  hbtory  of  mankind. 
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SUtemcnt  of  the  Nrtt  Eipcnffiture  incurred  bj  Great  Britain,  on  ■CMuiit  of  bo       1 
Mfcral  Militir;  and  Alariaine  Sutioni,  Colonies,  and   Plantations,  during  ibi      1 
Yar  lB»3-34 {Pari.  Faptr.  No.  408.  Sen.  1835.)                                                          1 
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An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Ibe  Impom  and  Exports  between  Great  Brilain  ud 
al!  Places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (eiccpting  China)  ;  distinguiibjng 
the  Private  Trade  from  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  each  Year,  from  1814 
to  the  latest  Period  to  which  the  same  can  be  made. 
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CHAPTER  IV. — Origin  and  Progress  op  the  English 

Language. 

A  great  portion  of  Europe  was  at  a  remote  period  inhabited  by 
wandering  tribes  of  Celts,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  as 
uncivilized  as  the  savage  tribes  who  now  inhabit  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Their  early  progress  in  Britain  and  Ireland  may  in  some 
measure  be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  history :  but  the  rudest 
nations,  although  they  furnish  materials  for  history,  do  not  them- 
selves produce  historians  ;  and,  when  all  other  memorials  have  utterly 
decayed,  we  are  sometimes  enabled,  by  the  names  which  they  have 
permanently  affixed  to  some  of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  to  trace 
their  progress  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  hunter  of  the  forest  can 
trace  the  footsteps  of  his  prey.  When  we  find  rivers,  mountains, 
and  promontories  described  by  Celtic  names,  in  a  country  or  district 
where  history  has  never  mentioned  the  settlement  of  a  Celtic  horde, 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  such  names :  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  application  of  a  single  hypothesis,  and  instantly  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Celtic  names  must  have  been  imposed  by  Celtic  in- 
habitants. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  the  south  of  Britain,  they  found  the 
country  possessed  by  people  of  this  generic  origin.  The  invasion 
took  place  about  fifty -five  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  in- 
vaders retained  their  ascendancy  till  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century.  During  this  interval,  the  Romans  imparted  to  the  rude 
natives  some  tincture  of  their  own  intellectual  refinement,  but  must 
have  left  the  British  language  as  they  found  it :  the  foreign  settlers 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  any  change  in  the  speech 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  tottering 
to  its  fall,  the  Britons  recovered  their  independence.  They  divided 
themselves  into  many  petty  states,  and  exercised  many  petty  ani- 
mosities, which  impaired  the  national  strength,  and  rendered  them 
an  easy  prey  to  foreign  invaders.  The  pirates  of  Saxony  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  make  occasional  depredations  on  their  coasts. 
The  Picts  and  Scots,  that  is,  the  Goths  and  Celts  of  Scotland,  in- 
fested them  from  the  north ;  and  at  length  the  sense  of  common 
danger  produced  some  degree  of  union  in  their  councils  and  ex- 
ertions. In  this  condition  of  their  afiairs,  the  Saxons  obtained  a 
permanent  footing  in  the  country.  In  the  year  449,  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  informs  us,  "  Hengest  and  Horsa,  invited  to  his  aid  by 
Vortigern,  King  of  the  Britons,  arrived  in  Britain  in  the  place  called 
Ipwinesfleet:  they  first  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  BritonS;  but 
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afterwards  fought  against  them.  The  King  directed  them  to  fight 
against  the  Picts,  and  they  did  so,  and  were  victorious  wherever  they 
came.  They  then  sent  to  the  Angles,  and  desired  them  to  send 
more  assistance,  telling  them  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Britons,  and 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  land.  They  then  sent  to  them  more  assist- 
ance ;  then  came  men  from  three  provinces  of  Gerniany,  from  the 
Old  Saxons,  from  the  Angles,  from  the  Jutes.*** 

The  Saxons,  like  other  Gothic  tribes,  derive  their  origin  from  a 
mighty  horde  which  wandered  from  the  east,  and  gradually  overran 
the  best  portions  of  Europe.     So  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
geographer,  this  particular  tribe  had  proceeded  as  far  to  the  west- 
ward as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  their  primitive  seat  was  between 
this  river  and  the  Eyder.     Although  at  first  they  were   not  very 
formidable  for  their  numbers,  they  gradually  obtained  a  powerful 
ascendancy  in  Germany.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
they  entered   into  a  league   with   the  Franks   for  the    purpose   of 
opposing  the  Roman  arms ;  and  they  afterwards  enlarged  their  con- 
nections and  increased   their   influence,  till   it   predominated   in   a 
territory  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  the  Eyder  to  the  Rhine. 
This  wide  tract  of  country  was  not  entirely  peopled  by  Saxons :  it 
included  various  nations,  united  by  the  ties  of  a  kindred  origin,  and 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  common  interest  or  danger  ;  but  such  was  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Saxons,  that  they  communicated  their  name  to  the 
entire  confederacy,  which,  among  other  nations,  comprehended  the 
Jutes,  who  inhabited  the  south   of  Jutland,  and  the  Angles,  who 
inhabited  the  adjacent  district  of  Anglen.     Hengest  and  Horsa,  the 
leaders  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  were   not  Saxons,   but 
Jutes.     The  subsequent  emigrants  were  for  the  most  part  Angles, 
and  their  descendants  were  long  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Anglo-Saxons.     The  first  part  of  the  name  denotes  the  predominant 
tribe ;  the  second  denotes  the  original  relation  of  that  tribe  to  the 
Saxon   confederacy.      The  new  country  which   they  acquired  was 
denominated  Engla-land,  or  the  land  of  the  Angles.     These  German 
invaders   established    themselves   in   the  most  fertile  districts,    and 
gradually  displaced  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  till  at  length  they  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  where  the  prevalence  of 
the  ancient  language  still    indicates  the  continuance  of  their  race. 
Eight  new  states  were  formed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  maintained 
their  independence  till  the  year  1016,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
the  yoke  of  a  Danish  conqueror.     Canute  and  his  two  sons,  Harold 

♦  Saxon  Chronicle^  p.  14.  Ingram's  edit,  Lond.  1823,  4to.  See  likewise  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's History  of  the  Anglo- Saxons,  and  Dr,  Bosworth's  ElementM  of  Amglo^Saxtm 
Grammar,  p.  279.  Load.    1823,  8vo. 
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and  Hardicanute,  reigned  in  England  for  the  space  of  26  years,  A 
Danish  court,  and  a  Danish  army,  with  other  settlers,  must  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  common  speech,  especially  as  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  was  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  conquered.  But  the 
laws  and  other  public  documents  continued  to  be  written  in  the  Saxon 
tongue,  and  this  new  dynasty  soon  finished  its  course.  The  Saxon 
line  of  kings,  which  was  restored  in  1042,  terminated  in  1066,  when 
Harold  II.  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  William  Duke  of 
Normandy  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  The  Saxon  dominion 
had  thus  continued  for  the  best  part  of  three  centuries ;  and,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  still  of  this  race,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  national  language  must  have  survived  their  political  power. 
A  writ  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  issued  by  Henry  the  Third, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1216.* 

In  the  language  spoken  by  this  ancient  people,  a  great  variety  of 
literary  reliques  has  been  preserved.  "  The  Anglo*Saxon  literature," 
says  Professor  Rask,  '<  possesses,  in  many  respects,  even  for  its  own 
sake,  no  small  degree  of  interest.  The  numerous  ancient  laws  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  laws  of  the  old  Germans  and  Scan- 
dinavians, as  well  as  upon  their  customs  and  civil  institutions.t  The 
old  chronicles  and  genealogies  are  important  sources  for  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Low  German  and  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  various 
documents  illustrate  much  in  English  history.  Even  the  theological 
remains,  shewing  the  constitution  and  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church, 
arc  not  devoid  of  value  for  ecclesiastical  history,  especially  to  the  mo- 
dern English  and  Scottish  churches.  The  translation  of  several  parts 
of  the  Scripture  may  likewise  be  advantageously  employed  in  biblical 
researches.  But  of  all,  the  poetical  pieces  are  the  most  interesting, 
especially  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  in  forty-three  cantos,  pub- 
lished at  Copenhagen,  in  1815,  by  the  Royal  Archivarius  G.  J.  Thor- 
kclinj:,   which,    from    its    commencement,    he   has    aptly   entitled 

*  Dr.  Wallis  has  made  the  following  remark  on  the  conqueror's  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  Norman  language :  "  Non  autem  quod  aggressus  erat,  est  assecutus ; 
quippc  quod  Normannorum  qui  hue  advenerant,  si  ad  Anglos  quibus  immiscebantur 
comparentur,  exiguus  erat  numerus,  qui  ideo  suam  citius  amiserunt  linguam  quam 
Anglicanam  immutare  ^potuerint.  ( Grammatica  LinptuB  Anfflicaiugf  p.  ix.  edit. 
Lond.  1765,  8vo.) 

"t*  See  Dr.  PIaUip$*8  Versuch  einer  Danteilung  der  Geschichte  det  AngeUachntchen 
Bechts,      Gcittingcn,  1825,  Svo. 

I  De  Danorum  Rebus  gestit  SecuL  III  et  IV.  Poeraa  Danicum  dialccto  Anglo- 
Saxonica.  Havnio?,  1815,  4to.  A  more  recent  edition  may  be  found  in  an  elegant 
little  volume,  published  under  the  following  title:  The  Angh- Saxon  Poenu  of 
Beowulf,  the  Travellers  Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnes-Burh  :  edited,  together  with  a 
glossary  of  the  more  difficult  words,  and  an  historical  preface,  by  John  M.  I^^mb'®» 
Esq.,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Lond.  1833,  8vo. 
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Scyldingis.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  piece  possessiDg 
value  on  account  both  of  its  matter  and  style,  particularly  for  the 
nations  of  the  north  ;  the  principal  hero  being  Swedish  or  Gothic, 
though  the  action  lies  in  Denmark."*  This  ancient  poem,  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Beotculfy  has  been  translated  into 
Danish  verse  by  Dr.  Grundtvigf,  and  ably  illustrated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Conybeare.J 

The  language  of  the  conquerors  became  the  language  of  the  king's 
court,  and  of  all  the  courts  of  law.     The  pleadings  of  counsel,  and 
the  decisions  of  judges,  were  couched  in  a  dialect  which  is  commonly 
described  as  Norman  French,  but  which  in  the  mouths  of  English 
lavi7ers  became  utterly  barbarous ;  and  more  curious  specimens  of 
composition  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
reports  of  cases  written  in  a  jargon  half  French  half  English.     Law- 
yers have   in  all  ages  been    conspicuous  for  their  stiff  adherence, 
with  or  without  reason,  to  those  forms  and  maxims  in  which  they 
themselves  have  been  duly  trained.     Long  after  French  had  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  legal  proceedings,  they  adhered  to  the  practice 
of  reporting  cases  in  the  motley  dialect  used  by  their  predecessors  ; 
for,    as    Blackstonc    remarks,     "  the   practisers   being    used    to  the 
Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  that   they  could  express 
their  thoughts  more  aptly  and  more  concisely  in  that  than  in  anj 
other,  still  continued  to  take  their  notes  in   law  French;  and,  of 
course,  when  those  notes  came  to  be  published,  under  the  denomin- 
ation of  reports,  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialect ;  which, 
joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black  letter,  has  occa- 
sioned many  a  student  to  throw  away  his  Plowden   and  Littieton, 
without  venturing  to  attack  a  page  of  them."§     By  the  36  Edw.  III. 
c.  15.  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  future  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded, 
shewn,  defended,   answered,  debated,  and   judged    in    the    English 
tongue,  but  should  be  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin.     The  statutes 
of  the  realm  long  continued  to  be  promulgated  in  French ;  and  it 
was  only  from  the  accession  of  Richard  III.  that  Englishmen  were 
governed  by  laws  written  in  their  native  tongue.  || 

•  Bosk's  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-  Saxon  Tonpne,  translated  from  tlie  Danish  by 
B.  Tliorpe,  p.  vii.      Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo. 

j-  Bjowulfs  Drape:  et  Gothisk  IIcUc-Digt  fra forrige  Aar^Tysinde,  af  Angela 
Saxisk  pan  Danske  Riimj  ve<l  Nik.  Fred.  Sev.  Gnindtvig,  Praest.  KibbeDhavn, 
1820,  8vo. 

i    Conyheare^s  liltistrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry f  p.  30.      Lond.   1826,  8vo. 

§   Blackstone^s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Englandf  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

II  "  The  reign  of  Richard  III."  says  Barrington,  "  w  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
legislative  annals  of  this  country ;  not  only  from  the  statutes  having  continued  from 
this  time  to  be  in  the  English  language,  but  likewise  from  their  having  been  the 
first  which  were  ever  printed."     (  Observations  on  the  more  ancient  SttUuteM,  p.  389.) 
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The  Norman  conquest  proved  fatal  to  the  entire  race  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobility,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives,  and  almost  all  of 
them  their  property.  Not  a  few  of  the  number  sought  refuge  in 
different  monasteries.  Some  of  them  became  abbots,  and  others 
closed  their  career  as  monks.  The  lands  of  the  Saxon  earls  were 
transferred  to  the  Norman  barons,  who  found  it  necessary  to  consult 
their  personal  safety  by  inhabiting  fortified  towns  and  castles.  They 
must  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their  vassals,  whom  they 
probably  did  not  respect,  and  whom  they  had  much  reason  to  fear. 
They  retained  their  native  tongue,  and  seldom  acquired  any  other. 
For  a  long  period  of  time,  the  peasantry  continued  unmixed  with 
foreign  settlers :  they  continued  to  cultivate  the  same  soil ;  and, 
when  the  written  language  of  the  kingdom  had  received  many 
foreign  accessions,  the  rustic  dialect  preserved  its  primitive  elements 
with  very  few  material  changes.  Much  of  the  patois  of  different 
countries  consists,  not  in  adulterations  of  the  modern,  but  in  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  language.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  words  and 
idioms,  unintelligible  to  persons  of  a  refined  education,  are  still 
current  among  the  rural  population  of  some  particular  districts  of 
England.* 

The  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  race  were  liberal  patrons  of 
such  literature  as  they  themselves  understood.  French  poetry  ap- 
pears to  have  been  relished  at  the  court  of  England  ;  and,  according 
to  a  very  competent  judge,  M.  de  la  Rue,  it  was  from  England  and 
Normandy  that  the  French  received  the  first  works  which  deserve  to 
be  cited  in  their  language.  The  works  of  many  Anglo-Norman 
poets  have  been  preserved,  and  they  certainly  form  a  curious  subject 
of  literary  research.  In  this  department,  a  learned  lady,  Marie  de 
France,  makes  a  prominent  figure.  Her  poems  have  recently  been 
edited  by  M.  de  Roquefort  f  ;  and  one  of  the  historical  poems  of 
Wace  still  more  recently  by  M.  Pluquet.  J  A  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  poets  and  poetry  has  just  been  published  by  M.  de  la  Rue, 

*  **  Provincial  words,  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  each 
of  them  still  continues  to  be  used  in  the  districts  to  which  they  belong,  would  be  of 
essential  service  in  explaining  many  obscure  terms  in  our  early  poets,  the  true 
meaning  of  which,  although  it  may  have  puzzled  and  bewildered  the  most  acute  and 
learned  of  our  commentators,  would  perhaps  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  Devonshire, 
Norfolk,  or  Cheshire  clown.**  (  WUbrahanC»  Attempt  at  a  Glostary  of  tome  Words 
used  in  Chethirey  p.  4.     Lond.  1826,  8vo.) 

t  Poesies  de  Marie  de  France.      Paris,  1820,  2  tom.  8vo. 

I  Le  Roman  de  Rou  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  par  Robert  Wace.  Paris,  1827, 
2  tom.  8vo.  M.  Pluquet  had  previously  published  a  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  Us  Eeriis 
de  Robert  Wace,  Poete  Normand  du  XI I»^  Siecle,     Rouen,  1824,  8vo. 
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who  long  ago  exhibited  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  well  qualified 
for  such  an  undertaking.* 

Of  the  language  spoken  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  about  a 
century  after  the  conquest,  the  reader  may  in  some  degree  be  en- 
abled to  judge,  from  the  following  specimen  of  Lyamon's  translation 
of  Wace*s  JBrut  d*Angleterre.  The  translator  describes  himself  as  a 
priest  of  Emlye  upon  Severn,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  completed 
his  task  about  the  year  1180. 

Tha  the  masse  wes  isungen. 
Of  cbiroeken  heo  thrungen. 
The  king  mid  his  folke 
To  hb  mete  verde, 
And  muclc  his  du^the  : 
Drem  wes  on  hirede. 
Tha  quene,  an  other  halve, 
Hire  hereberwe  isohte : 
Heo  hafde  of  wif-monne 
Wunder  ane  moni  en.  f 

"  When  the  mass  was  sung,  out  of  the  church  they  thronged.  The 
king  amid  his  folk  to  his  meat  fared,  and  many  of  his  nobility  :  joy 
was  in  the  household.  The  queen,  on  the  other  side,  sought  her 
harbour,  or  lodging :  she  had  wonderfully  many  women  witli  her." 
Here,  and  in  a  much  more  ample  specimen  of  the  same  work,  we 
perceive  no  mixture  of  French  words.  The  idiom  is  essentially 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  with  some  indications  of  its  being  already  in  a 
state  of  transition :  the  vestiges  of  the  language,  in  its  more  modem 
form  of  English,  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Of  the  language,  in  a 
state  more  considerably  advanced,  we  find  a  specimen  in  a  facetious 
poem  published  by  Dr.  Hickes. 

Far  in  sea,  by  West  Spain, 

Is  a  land  ihote  Cokaygne, 

There  n*  is  land  under  heaven-rich 

Of  wel  of  goodness  it  y-like. 

Though  Paradise  be  merry  and  bright, 

Cokaygne  is  of  fairer  sight 

What  b  there  in  Paradise 

But  grass,  and  flower,  and  green  rise  ? 

Though  there  be  joy  and  great  dute. 

There  n*  is  meat  but  fruit ; 

There  n*  is  hall,  bure  no  bench, 

But  water  manis  thirst  to  quench.  | 


•  Esaais  Histonques  sur  lea  Bardes,  Jongleurs,  et  les  Trouvh-es  Narmands  et  Angb- 
Normanda,  par  M.-l'Abbe  de  la  Rue.     Caen,  1834,  3  torn.  8vo.  ^^ 

t  EHit^s  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p  61. 
I   Hickesii  Linguarum    Vett.    SeptentrioHolium  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  231.       EUig^g 
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In  this  poem,  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century, 

we  perceive  a  further  deviation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom.     In 

the  preceding  extract,  the  obsolete  spelling  is  not  retained,  and  the 

language  is  thus  rendered  more  intelligible ;  but,  as  it  is  likewise 

necessary  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  orthography,  we  have   not  in 

other  instances   adhered   to   the  same   practice.      The  subsequent 

quotation  is  from  a  metrical  history  of  England,  written  by  Robert, 

a  monk  of  Gloucester,  who  appears  to  have  lived  after  the  year  1278. 

This  rhyming  chronicle,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  is  totally 

destitute  of  art  or  imagination.     The  author  thus  describes  the  island 

of  Ireland,  nor  does  he  fail  to  mention  its  exemption  from  venomous 

reptiles : 

Yrlond  ys  aler  yle  best  with  oute  Engelonde. 

The  see  goth  al  abouten  hym  eke  as  ich  vnderstonde. 

More  he  ys  than  Engolond,  and  in  tho  south  half  he  ys 

Bradder  and  more  of  ynow  than  in  the  north  ende  y  wys. 

Aseyn  the  lond  of  Spayne  he  stond  in  the  north  syde  ry^U 

Selde  snowe  ther  inne  lith»  and  nameliche  thre  nyst. 

So  euene  hot  that  lond  ys,  that  men  durre  selde 

Here  orf  in  howse  awyntcr  brynge  out  of  the  felde. 

Lesc  lasteth  ther  al  the  wynter :  bute  hyt  tho  more  wonder  be, 

Selde  we  schal  in  the  lond  eny  foule  wormes  se : 

For  nedres  ny  other  wormes  ne  mow  ther  be  no^t ; 

And  sef  he  beth  thider  bi  cas  from  other  londes  y  broj^t, . 

Heo  dyeth  thorS  smel  of  the  lond,  other  thor^  towchyng  y  wys : 

Cche  gras  that  ther  inne  wexeth  a  s^}^  venym  yt  ys. 

For  men  that  ben  venymed,  thorj;  grases  of  Yrlond 

Y  dronke  he  beth  y  clansed  sone,  thorn  Godes  sonde. 

Hony  and  mylk  ther  ys  muche,  mony  folk  and  bolde. 

This  ys  the  stat  of  Yrlond,  as  iche  habbe  y  tolde.f 

Another  chronicler,  who  however  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat 
more  recent,  was  Robert  Manning,  more  commonly  called  Robert  of 
Brunne.  He  has  himself  stated  that  he  had  resided  15  years  at 
Brunne,  or  Bourne,  in  the  priory  of  black  canons,  where  in  the  year 
1303  he  began  his  translation  of  Grosteste's  Manuel  des  Pichis. 
This  version  still  continues  in  manuscript;  but  one  portion  of  his 


Specimens,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  —  *«  This  poem,**  says  Mr.  Boucher,  "  begins  with  the 
description  of  the  land  of  voluptuous  indolence ;  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read 
without  being  reminded  of  Thomson'M  Castle  of  Indolence,  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  author  of  the  Setuona  may  have  seen  this  ancient  piece  in  Hickes,  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  imitated  it  does  him  more  credit,  as  a  man  of  judgment 
and  good  taste,  than  discredit  on  the  score  of  a  want  of  originality."  ( Introductum 
to  a  Glossary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Words,  p.  xl. ) 
*   Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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historical  work,  his  translation  from  Langtoft,  has  been  edited  by 
the  indefatigable  Hearne,  who  rendered  a  similar  service  to  Robert 
of  Gloucester.  The  inedited  portion  consists  of  a  trajislation  from 
Wace*8  Brut,  Peter  Langtoft  was  an  Augustine  canon  of  Brid- 
lington, in  Yorkshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.     The  subsequent  passage  relates  to  Sir  William  Wallace. 

Whan  Sir  Jon  of  Warenne  the  soth  vnderstode, 

That  the  Waleis  gan  brenne,  an  oste  he  gadred  gode, 

And  went  to  Striuelyne  agayn  Waleis  William, 

Bot  the  eric  with  mykelle  pync  disconfite  away  nam ; 

And  that  was  his  folie,  so  long  in  his  bed  gan  liggc. 

Untitle  the  Waleis  partie  had  vmbilaid  the  brigge  : 

With  gauelokes  and  dartes  suilk  ore  was  non  sene, 

Myght  no  man  tham  departe,  ne  ride  ne  go  bituene.  * 

Thore  first  tham  tauht  how  tliei  did  Fawe  kirke : 

Alle  gate  the  brigge  he  rauht,  of  nouht  our  men  were  irke. 

Whan  the  erle  herd  say,  the  brigge  how  William  toke. 

He  douted  to  die  that  day,  that  bataile  he  forsoke. 

The  Inglis  were  alle  slayn,  the  Scottis  bare  tham  wele 

The  Waleis  had  the  wayn,  als  maistre  of  that  eschele. 

Al  that  ilk  stoiin  was  slayn  on  our  side 

God  men  of  honour,  that  wald  to  the  bataile  bide.* 

A  more  curious  specimen  of  composition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowmauy  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  1362,  and  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Robert  Langland, 
a  secular  priest.  The  work,  which  comprehends  a  series  of  visions, 
is  replete  with  satire  on  the  different  orders  of  men,  especially  on  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular;  but  it  is  likewise  diversified  by 
a  succession  of  incidents,  and  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 
author's  talents  for  description.  His  mode  of  versification  is  not 
unworthy  of  particular  notice.  It  was  employed  by  the  Islandic  as 
well  as  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  and  was  constructed  with  some 
degree  of  nicety.  Their  lines  are  generally  short,  and  they  do  not 
rigorously  confine  themselves  to  a  definite  number  of  syllables. 
Here  alliteration  supplies  the  place  of  rhyme :  the  corresponding 
sounds  are  at  the  commencement,  not  at  the  termination  of  words. 
In  two  contiguous  and  connected  lines,  there  must  be  three  words 
beginning  w  ith  the  same  letter ;  and,  according  to  the  strictest  rule, 
two  of  those  words  ought  to  occur  in  the  first,  and  the  other  ought 
to  begin  the  second  line.  It  was  on  such  a  model  that  this  poet 
constructed  his  verses,  though  he  has  not  observed  all  the  niceties  of 
his  predecessors.     In  the  editions,  and  indeed  in  the  manuscripts  of 

♦   Peter  LangtoJVa  Chronicle,  as  illustrated  and  improved  by  Robert  of  nninnn 
vol.  11.  p.  297.  A*runnc, 
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his  poem,  what  is  exhibited  as  a  single  verse  is  in  reality  a  distich, 
and  admits  of  a  division  without  any  degree  of  violence.*  Our  ex- 
tract from  this  remarkable  work  must  necessarily  be  very  brief. 

And  to  the  church  gan  ich  go,  God  to  honourie, 

By  for  the  crois  on  my  knees  knocked  ich  my  brest, 

Sykinge  for  my  sennes,  segginge  my  Pater  noster, 

Wepyng  and  wailinge  tyl  ich  was  a  slepe ; 

Thenne  mete  me  moche  more  than  ich  by  for  tolde 

Of  the  mater  that  ich  mete  fyrst  on  Malveme  hulles. 

Ich  sawe  the  feld  ful  of  folk  fram  ende  to  the  other, 

And  Reson  revested  ryght  as  a  pope, 

And  Conscience  his  cocer  by  fore  the  kynge  stande. 

Reson  reverentliche  by  for  al  the  reame 

Prechede  and  provide  that  thuse  pestilences 

Was  for  pure  synne  to  punyshe  the  puple  ; 

And  the  south  west  wynd  on  Saturday  at  eve 

Was  pertliche  for  prude,  and  for  no  poynt  elles. 

Piries  and  plomtrees  were  poffed  to  the  erthc, 

In  ensarople  to  syggen  ous  we  sholde  do  the  betere : 

Beches  and  brode  okes  weren  blowe  to  the  grounde. 

And  turned  upward  here  tayl,  in  tokenynge  of  drede  , 

That  dedlych  synne  er  domys  day  shal  for  do  us  alle.  f 

After  these  specimens  of  verse,  we  shall  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
prose,  selected  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
as  translated  by  John  Wycliffe.  The  translator,  who  was  bom  about 
the  year  1324",  and  died  in  the  year  1384,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  English  prose.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  in 
Latin  as  well  as  English ;  but  the  most  important  of  his  literary 
labours  was  a  complete  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  the  great 
precursor  of  Luther,  who  appeared  after  an  interval  of  1 50  years ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  affirmed,  that  to  him  the  cause  of 
reformation  was  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  Luther  himself. 

<*  This  Moises  ledde  hem  out,  and  dide  woundris  and  signes  in  the  lond  of 
Egipte,  and  in  the  Reed  See,  and  in  desert  fourti  gheeris.  This  is  Moises  that 
seide  to  the  sones  of  Israel,  God  schal  reise  to  ghou  a  prophete  of  ghoure  britheren; 
as  me  ghe  schulen  hccre  him.  This  it  is  that  was  in  the  chirche  in  wildimesse  with 
the  aungel  that  spak  to  him  in  the  mount  Syna  and  with  our  fodris,  which  took 
wordis  of  lyf  to  ghyue  to  us :  to  whom  oure  fadris  wolden  not  obeie,  but  puttiden 
him  awei,  and  weren  turned  awei  in  hertis  into  Egipte,  seiynge  to  Aaron,  Make 

*  Rcuk*s  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue^  p.  135.  Conyheare*t  IQuttreUioHM 
of  Angh- Saxon  Poetryt  P*  65.  See  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  270. 

f  Vtsion  of  Peirs  Plouhman,  p.  81.  Whitaker's  edition.  Lond.  1813,  4to.  jyr, 
Whitaker  has  remarked,  that  <*  Spenser,  in  his  great  work,  was  deeply  indebted  to 
LangUmd,  especially  for  his  personification  of  the  vices.** 
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thou  to  lu  goddii  that  schulen  go  bifore  us ;  for  to  this  Moises  that  led  us  out  of 

the  lond  of  Egipte,  we  wite  not  what  b  don  to  hym.     And  thei  maden  a  calf  in  the 

daies,  and  offridcn  a  sacrifice  to  the  mawmet*,  and  thei  weren  glad  in  the  werkis 

of  her  hondis ;  and  God  tumyde  and  bitook  hem  to  serue  to  the  kyn^thood  of 

heuene ;  as  it  is  writen  in  the  book  of  prophetis,   Whether  ghe  hous  of  Israel 

offriden  to  roe  slayn  sacrifices,  either  sacrifices  of  oostis  fourti  gheer  in  desert  ?     And 

ghe  han  take  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  sterre  of  ghoure  god  Renfam, 

figuris  that  ghe  han  maad  to  worschipe  hem :  and  I  schal  translate  ghou  into 

Babiloyne.     The  tabernacle  of  witnessyng  was  with  oure  fadris  in  desert,  as  God 

disposide  to  hem,  and  spak  to  Moises,  that  he  schulde  make  it  aftir  the  fourmc  that 

he  saigh  :  which   also  oure  fadris  tooken  with   Ihesu,   and  broughten   into   the 

possessioun  of  hethene  men,  which  God  puttide  awei  fro  the  fiice  of  oure  fadris 

til  into  the  dales  of  Dauid,  that  foond  grace  anentis  God,  and  aside  that  he  schulde 

fynde  a  tabernacle  to  God  of  lacob.     But  Salamon  bildide  the  hous  to  him.     But 

the  high  God  dwellith  not  in  thingis  maad  hi  bond,  as  he  scith  by  the  prophete, 

Heuene  is  a  seete  to  me,  and  the  erthe  is  the  stool  of  my  &et ;  what  hous  schulen 

ghe  bilde  to  me  ?  seith  the  Lord ;  either  what  place  is  of  my  restyng  ?  whethir  myn 

bond  made  not  alle  these  thingis  ?**f 

Contemporary  with  Wycliffe  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  who  closed  his 
life  in  the  year  1400.  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  that  **  he  may, 
perhaps,  with  justice,  be  styled  the  first  of  our  versifiers  who  wrote 
poetically.":):  He  was  a  man  of  original  genius,  improved  by  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  writers  in  several  languages.  For  the 
native  poets  who  preceded  him,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  but 
little  respect :  he  sought  for  better  models  among  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  writers,  and  in  all  these  languages  he  found  works  which 
he  either  translated  or  imitated.  He  possessed  a  lively  fancy,  and 
was  a  shrewd  observer  of  life  and  manners.  He  improved  the 
language,  and  refined  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  In  several  of 
his  compositions,  he  adopted  a  species  of  verse,  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  English  poetry  §,  and  he  taught  them  to  write,  if 

*  The  ignorance  and  teal  of  our  ancestors  converted  Mahomet  into  a  denaon. 
Mavmeiry  is  frequently  used  to  denote  idolatry,  and  mawnet  to  denote  an  idol.  The 
Mahometans  were  regarded  as  idolators ;  and  it  must  have  been  supposed  that  they 
worshipped  the  founder  of  their  &ith.  <<  Certcs  be  it  wife,  be  it  chylde,  or  anye 
worldly  thynge,  that  he  loueth  before  God,  it  is  his  mawnet^  and  he  is  an  ydolaster." 
{Chaucer*t  Worki,  f.  cxiiii.  b.  edit*  Lond.  1542,  foL) 

Lat  Virgil  bald  his  maumentU  till  him  self, 
I  wourschip  nowthir  ydolc,  stok,  nor  elf. 

Douglas's  Virgil,  p.  311. 

t  ^^  Testament,  translated  by  Wiclif,  p.  196.  Baber*s  edit,     Lond.  1810,  4to. 

t  Johtuon*s  History  of  the  English  Language,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary. 

§  "  By  fiur  the  most  considerable  part  of  Chaucer's  works  is  written  in  that  kind 

of  metre  which  we  now  call  the  heroic,  either  in  distichs  or  in  stanzas ;  and  as  I 

have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  instance  of  this  metre  being  used  by  any  English 
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not  with  new  harmony,  at  least  with  new  terseness.     The  work  by 

which  he  is  best  known  are  his  Canterbury  Tahs  ;  and  in  these  he 

not  only  exhibits  many  characteristic  delineations  of  manners,  but 

likewise  evinces  a  rich  vein  of  native  humour.     They  commence 

with  the  following   verses,  which  we  have  selected  on  account  of 

the  elaborate  analysis  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  Mr. 

Tyrwhitt  • : 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sotc 

The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 

And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licour, 

Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour  ; 

Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  yronne, 

And  smale  foules  maken  melodie, 

That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  ey^ 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages ; 

Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 

And  pal  meres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 

To  serve  halwes  couthe  in  sondry  londes ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisfiil  martyr  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seke. 

In  the  English  language,  as  it  thus  appeared  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  was  still  predominant,  but  the 
words  had  been  greatly  curtailed  .in  their  inflexions.  This  plan  of 
simplifying  the  structure  of  speech  is  to  be  traced  in  other  instances, 
where  a  rude  or  a  strange  race  is  mingled  with  a  people  who  have 
cultivated  a  more  complex  language,  bearing  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  their  own.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  vocabulary  may  be 
acquired  without  much  difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  or  with  some 
other  niceties  which  belong  to  language  in  its  more  complicated 
form.  The  modern  languages  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
were  all  formed  of  similar  materials:  the  words  of  each  are  to  a 
great  extent  derived  from  the  ancient  Latin,  but  are  blended  with 
words  of  a  different  origin,  words  imported  by  the  barbarous  tribes 

poet  before  him,  I  am  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  tlie  first  introducer  of 
it  into    our    language.'*     (  Tyrtohitt^a   Euay  on  the  Languagt  and  Fertification  of 
Chaucer,  p.  83.) 
•    Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  106.     Lond.  1775,  5  vols.  8vo. 
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who  dismembered  the  Roman  empire;  and  in  all  these  languages, 
the  most  material  rules  of  grammar  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
the  same.  The  Latin  terminations  were  altered  or  retrenched  ;  the 
vowels  were  very  frequently  interchanged ;  the  definite  article  was 
formed  from  the  first  or  the  second  syllable  of  the  pronoun  tile  ;  and 
the  introduction  of  auxiliary  verbs  completed  this  transformation  of 
one  language  into  another. 

Many  French  words  had  now  been  incorporated  with  the  English 
language  ;  but  the  composition  of  this  period  began  to  be  marked  by 
an  affectation  of  words  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin.  If 
Chaucer  did  not  set  the  example,  he  at  least  followed  it ;  and  when 
he  aims  at  a  more  ornamental  style,  his  use  of  such  phraseology  is 
sufficiently  copious.  In  this  respect  he  was  however  exceeded  by 
some  of  his  successors,  particularly  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  and  Hawes, 
who  inherited  no  portion  of  his  strength  and  originality.  Being  defi- 
cient in  taste  as  well  as  genius,  they  devised  a  verbose  and  languid  style, 
interspersed  with  many  sonorous  and  polysyllabic  terms,  with  terms 
"  aureate  and  mellifluate,"  which  did  not  assimilate  with  their  native 
tongue.  The  same  false  taste  was  at  length  communicated  to  the 
Scottish  poets.  Dr.  Nott  has  remarked,  that  Barbour  had  given  his 
countrymen  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  energetic  style,  which 
resembled  Chaucer  s  best  manner,  and  wanted  little  tx}  make  it  the 
genuine  language  of  poetry ;  and  that  other  poets  of  the  same  nation, 
particularly  James  I.  and  Henryson,  adhered  to  this  model  of  a 
simple  diction,  and  affected  no  other  ornament  than  what  the  proper 
use  of  their  language  supplied.  But,  ultimately  the  false  taste  which 
had  infected  the  English  poets,  was  communicated  to  their  brethren 
of  the  north.  "  Thus  Dunbar,"  he  adds,  "  a  poet  of  a  rich  and  lively 
fancy,  and  possessing  great  natural  command  of  language,  was  in- 
duced to  use  the  following  pedantic  language  in  the  opening  to  his 
beautiful  moral  poem,  called  the  Golden  TergeJ*^  And  of  this 
poem  he  subjoins  the  first  stanza. 

Gower  and  Lydgate,  whose  names  are  very  frequently  mentioned 
with  that  of  Chaucer,  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  early 
poetry.  Thomas  Hoccleve,  whom  his  editor  supposes  to  have  been 
boni  about  the  year  1 370,  makes  a  more  inconsiderable  figure  in  the 
literary  annals  of  that  age,  but  he  seems  nevertheless  to  claim  a 
passing  notice.  He  was  deficient  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
poet ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warton,  ^^  his  chief  merit  seems  to 

•  NoU*9  DU$ertatum  on  the  State  of  EngUeh  Poetry  hfore  the  Sixteenth    Century, 
p.  cxc. 
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be,  that  his  writings  contributed  to  propagate  and  establish  those 
improvements  in  our  language  which  were  now  beginning  to  take 
place."  *     One  of  his  poems  opens  with  these  stanzas : 

O  precious  tresor  incomparable, 

O  ground  and  roote  of  prosperitee, 
O  excellent  richesse  commendable 

Aboven  alle  that  in  eerthe  be, 

Who  may  susteene  thyn  adversitee  ? 
Wl^at  wight  may  him  avante  of  worldly  welthe, 

But  if  he  fully  stand  in  grace  of  thee, 
Eerthely  god,  piler  of  lyf,  thow  helthe  ? 

Whil  thy  power  and  excellent  vigour. 

As  was  plesant  un  to  thy  worthynessc, 
Regned  in  me,  and  was  my  govemour. 

Than  was  I  wel,  tho  felte  I  no  duresse, 

Tho  farsid  was  I  with  hertes  gladnesse  ; 
And  now  my  body  empty  is,  and  bare 

Of  joie,  and  ful  of  seekly  hevynesse, 
AI  poore  of  ese,  and  ryche  of  evel  fare,  f 

The  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  literature  in  England.  The  repeated  contests  for 
the  crown,  and  the  civil  wars  which  they  occasioned,  were  attended 
with  a  great  waste  of  human  blood,  and  with  that  uncertainty  of 
possession,  and  those  reverses  of  fortune,  which  leave  the  mind  but 
little  relish  for  such  pursuits  as  are  chiefly  calculated  to  gratify  the 
taste.  Of  the  prose  composition  of  that  period  we  select  a  specimen 
from  Sir  John  Fortescue  s  treatise  on  monarchy.  The  author  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and, 
during  the  exile  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  appears  to  have  acted 
as  his  Chancellor. 

'<  For  that  cause,  and  for  grete  ncccssitie  which  the  French  kyng  had  of  goods, 
for  the  defence  of  that  lond,  he  took  upon  hym  to  set  talys  and  other  impositions 
upon  the  commons,  without  the  assent  of  the  three  estats  ;  but  yet  he  would  not  set 
any  such  chargs,  nor  hath  set  upon  the  nobles,  for  feare  of  rebellion.  And  because 
the  commons,  though  they  have  grutchid,  have  not  rebellid,  or  be  hardy  to  rebell, 
the  French  kyngs  have  yearly  sythen  sett  such  chargs  upon  them,  and  so  augmented 
the  same  chargis,  as  the  same  commons  be  so  impoverishid  and  distroyyd,  that  thej 
may  unneth  ly  ve.  They  drynke  water,  they  eate  apples,  with  bred  right  brown  made 
of  rye.  Thay  eate  no  flesche,  but  if  it  be  selden  a  litill  larde,  or  of  the  entrails  or 
beds  of  bests  sclayne  for  the  nobles  or  merchaunts  of  the  lond.  They  weryn  no 
wollyn,  but  if  it  be  a  pore  cote  under  their  uttermost  garment,  made  of  grete 
canvas,  and  cal  it  a  frok.     Their  hosyn  be  of  like  canvas,  and  passen  not  their  knee ; 

*    Warton*M  Hist,  of  EnglUh  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  Price's  edit. 
I  f  Poems  by  Thomas  Hocdeve,  p.  27.     Lond.  1796,  4to. 
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wherefor  they  be  gartrid  and  their  thyghs  bore.  Their  wih  and  children  gone 
bare  fote ;  they  may  in  non  othcrwyse  lyve.  For  sum  of  them,  that  was  wonte  to 
pay  to  his  lord  for  his  tenement,  which  he  hyrith  by  the  yere,  a  scute,  payyth  now 
to  the  kyng,  over  that  scute,  fyve  skuts ;  whcr  thrugh  they  be  artyd  by  necessity  so 
to  watch,  labour,  and  grub  in  the  ground  for  their  sustenaunce,  that  their  nature  is 
much  wastid,  and  the  kynd  of  them  brought  to  nowght."* 

Sir  Thomas  More,  another  Chancellor,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 

year  1535,  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  talents  and  his  learning. 

He  has  left  many  works  in  English  and  Latin,  in  prose  and  verse ; 

and,  if  his  mind  had  been  less  encumbered  with  bigotry,   he  might 

have  left  to  posterity  the  character  of  a  great  man.     The  following 

passage  occurs  in  a  work  in  which  he  laboured  to  prop  the  tottering 

cause  of  popery : 

<*  But  to  the  entente  ye  shall  yet  the  lesse  doubte  what  good  firuyte  was  intended 
by  this  translacyon,  and  casyly  iudge  your  selfe  whyther  it  was  well  worthy  to  be 
burned  or  not,  ye  shall  vnderstande  that  there  hath  ben  synce  that  tyme  another 
boke  made  in  Englyshe,  and  imprynted,  as  it  sayth,  in  Almayne,  a  folysshe  raylynge 
boke  agaynst  the  clergy,  and  mochc  parte  made  in  ryme  ;  but  the  efiecte  therof  was 
all  agynst  the  masse  and  the  holy  sacrament  In  this  boke,  the  maker  rayleth  vpon  all 
them  that  caused  Tyndals  translacyon  of  the  Newe  Testament  to  be  burned,  sayeng 
that  they  burned  it  bycause  that  it  dystroycd  the  masse.  Wherby  ye  may  sc  that 
he  rekened  that  translacyon  very  good  for  theyr  purpose  towarde  the  destruccyon  of 
the  masse.  By  Saynt  Mary  masse,  quod  your  frende,  that  boke  is  a  shrewd  glose 
for  the  other.  For  it  shewed  a  cause  for  whiche  it  was  well  worthy  to  be  burned* 
and  the  maker  with  it,  if  it  were  made  to  destroy  the  masse.  But  who  made  that 
seconde  boke  ?  Forsothe,  quod  I,  it  appereth  not  in  the  boke.  For  the  boke  is 
put  forth  namelesse,  and  was  in  the  bcgynnyng  rekened  to  be  made  by  Tyndall. 
And  whyther  it  so  were  or  not,  we  be  not  yet  very  sure.  How  be  it  syth  that 
tyme  Tyndall  bathe  put  oute  in  his  owne  name  another  boke  entytled  Mammona, 
whiche  boke  is  very  Mammona  Iniquitatis,  a  very  treasoury  and  well  spryng  <^ 
wyckednes.  And  yet  hath  he  sythens  put  forth  a  worse  also,  named  the  Obedyence 
of  a  Crysten  Man,  a  boke  able  to  make  a  Crysten  man  that  wolde  byleue  it  leue  of 
all  good  Crysten  vertues,  and  lese  the  mcryte  of  his  Crystcndom."i" 

The  life  of  this  eminent  person  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  Roper,  in  a  manner  very  affectionate  and  interesting,  and  in 
a  style  of  touching  simplicity.  Of  his  mode  of  writing  the  subsequent 
extract  supplies  a  specimen  : 

"  When  Sir  Thomas  More  came  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower-warde  againe, 
his  daughter,  my  wife,  desirous  to  see  her  father,  whome  she  thought  she  should 
never  see  in  this  world  after,  and  alsoe  to  have  his  finall  blessinge,  gave  attendance 


•  ForteMcue*s  Difference  between  an  abtolute  and  limited  Monarchy y  p.  17,  Lond. 
1714,  8vo. 

1*  More*a  DyalogCf  wheryn  be  treatyd  dyuers  maters,  as  of  the  Veneracyon  and 
Worshyp  of  Ymagys  and  Relyques,  Prayng  to  Sayntis,  and  Goynge  on  Pylgrymage, 
f.  Ixxxxiz.  b.     Lond.  1530,  fol. 
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about  the  Tower  wharfie,  wheare  she  knewe  he  should  passe  before  he  could  enter 
into  the  Tower.  Theare  tarryeinge  his  comminge,  as  soone  as  she  sawe  him,  after 
his  blessinge  uppon  her  knees  reverently  received,  she  hastingc  towards  him,  without 
consideracion  or  care  of  her  selfe,  pressinge  in  amongst  the  midst  of  the  thronge 
and  companie  of  the  garde  that  with  holbards  and  bills  went  round  about  him, 
hastelie  ranne  to  him,  and  tbeare  openlie  in  sight  of  them  imbraccd  him,  and  tooke 
him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him.  Who  well  likinge  her  most  naturall  and 
deere  daughterlie  affeccion  towards  him,  gave  her  his  fatherlie  blessinge  and  manie 
godlie  wordes  of  comfort  besides.  From  whomc  after  she  was  departed,  she  not 
satisfied  with  the  former  sight  of  him,  and  like  one  that  had  forgotten  herselfe, 
beinge  all  ravished  with  the  entire  love  of  her  father,  havinge  respect  neither  to 
her  selfe,  nor  to  the  presse  of  people  and  multitude  that  weare  theare  about  him, 
suddainlie  turned  backe  againe,  ranne  to  him  as  before,  took  him  about  the  neck^ 
and  divers  times  kissed  him  lovinglie,  and  at  last  with  a  full  and  heavie  heart  was 
faine  to  depart  from  him  :  the  beholdinge  whearof  was  to  manie  that  weare  present 
soe  lamentable,  that  it  made  them  for  verie  sorrow  thearof  to  weepe  and  moume."* 

Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  bom  in 
1489,  and  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  1556,  was  a  man  of  a 
vigorous  understanding,  improved  by  extensive  learning.  His  travels 
and  studies  had  rendered  him  as  familiar  with  the  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  as  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  In 
theology  and  the  canon  law  he  appears  to  have  been  deeply  skilled ; 
and,  possessing  an  acute  intellect  and  a  clear  head,  he  was  capable  of 
applying  his  various  stores  of  knowledge  to  the  most  useful  and 
practical  purposes.  His  works,  as  the  subsequent  extract  may  partly 
evince,  afford  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  English  style  of  that 
period. 

*<  Nowe  the  nature  of  man  beyng  euer  prone  to  idolatry  from  the  begynnyng  of 
the  worlde,  and  the  papistes  beyng  ready  by  al  meanes  and  policy  to  defend  and 
extoll  the  masse  for  their  estimation  and  profite,  and  the  people  beyng  siipersticiously 
enamored  and  doted  vpon  the  masse  (bycause  they  take  it  for  a  present  remedy 
against  al  maner  of  euyls),  and  part  of  the  princes,  beyng  blinded^  by  papistical 
doctrine,  part  louing  quietnesse,  and  lothe  to  ofiende  tlieir  clergy  and  subiectes,  and 
all  beyng  captiue  and  subiecte  to  the  Antichrist  of  Rome,  the  state  of  the  world 
remaynyng  in  this  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  abuses  grewe  and  encreased  in  the 
churche,  that  superstition  with  ydolatrye  were  taken  for  godlynes  and  true  relygion 
and  that  many  thyngs  were  brought  in  without  the  authorytee  of  Chryste.  As 
purgatory,  the  oblation  and  sacrificyng  of  Christ  by  the  priest  alone,  the  application 
and  appointyng  of  the  same  to  such  persones  as  the  priest  would  syng  or  say  masse 
for,  and  to  such  abuses  as  they  could  deuise,  to  deliuer  some  from  purgatory  and 
some  from  hel  (if  they  were  not  there  finally  by  God  determinined  to  abide,  as  they 
termed  the  mattier),  to  make  raine  or  fayre  wether,  to  put  awaye  the  plage  and 
other  syckenesses  both  from  man  and  beast,  to  halowe  and  preserue  them  that  went 
to  Jerusalem,  to  Rome,  to  Saincte  James  in  Compostella,  and  to  other  places  in 
pilgrimage,  for  a  preseruatiue  against  tempest  and  thunder,  against  peryls   and 


*   Roper* s  Life  of  Sir  Thonuu  More,  p.  113.  edit.  Chiswick,  1817,  8vo. 
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daungers  of  the  sea,  for  a  rcmedye  against  morren  of  cattcU,  against  pensiuenes  of 
the  heartc,  and  against  all  maner  affliction  and  tribulations.  And  finally,  they 
extol  their  masses  farre  aboue  Christes  passion,  promisyng  manny  thynges  thereby 
whiche  were  neuer  promised  vs  by  Christes  passion ;  as  that  if  a  man  heare  masBe, 
he  shall  lacke  no  bodily  sustenance  that  day,  nor  nothinge  nccessarye  for  him,  nor 
shal  be  letted  in  his  ioumey,  he  shall  not  lose  his  sight  that  day,  nor  dye  no  sodaine 
death,  he  shall  not  waxe  old  in  that  tyme  that  he  hcareth  masse,  nor  no  wicked 
spirites  shal  haue  power  of  him,  be  he  neuer  so  wicked  a  man,  so  long  as  he  loketh 
upon  the  sacrament.  All  these  foolish  and  diuelishc  supersticions  the  papistes  oi 
their  owne  ydle  braine  haue  deuised  of  late  ycares,  which  deuises  were  neuer  knowen 
in  the  olde  churche."  • 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  died  in  1546,  was  another  individual  who 
acquired  distinction  b}'  his  literary  attainments  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Of  the  language  and  style  of  that  period,  he  sup- 
plies the  following  specimen : 

«  Good  Lorde,  how  many  good  and  clene  wyttes  of  chyldren  be  nowe  a  dayes 
perished  by  ignoraunt  scholc  maysters !  How  lyttle  substantiall  doctryne  is  appre- 
hended by  the  fewenesse  of  good  grammaricns !  Notwithstanding,  I  know  that 
ther  be  som  wel  lemed,  whych  haue  taught,  and  also  doe  teache,  but  God  knoweth  a 
few,  and  they  with  smal  effect,  hauing  therto  no  comfort ;  theyr  aptest  and  most 
propre  scholers,  after  they  be  well  instructed  in  speakyng  Latine,  and  Tnderstandyng 
some  poetes,  beyng  taken  from  theyr  schoole  by  theyr  parentes,  and  either  be 
brought  to  the  court,  and  made  lakayes  or  pages,  or  elles  are  bounden  prentyses, 
wherby  the  worshyp  that  the  mayster  aboue  anyc  rewarde  couayteth  to  haue  by  the 
praise  of  his  scholer,  is  vtterly  drowned.  Whcrof  I  haue  harde  schoole  maisters, 
▼ery  wel  lemed,  of  good  ryght  complayne.  But  yet  (as  I  sayd)  the  fewnesse  of 
good  grammariens  is  a  great  impediment  of  doctrine.  And  here  I  wold  the  reders 
shulde  marke  that  I  note  to  be  few  good  grammariens,  and  not  none.  I  call  not 
them  grammariens  whiche  oncly  can  teache  or  make  rules,  whereby  a  chylde  shall 
onely  leamc  to  speake  congruc  Latyn,  or  to  make  syxc  verses  standynge  on  one 
foote,  wherein  perchaunce  shalbe  neyther  sentence  nor  eloquence.  But  I  name  hym 
a  grammarien,  by  the  authoritee  of  Quintilian,  that  spekyng  Latine  elegantly,  can 
expound  good  authours,  expressing  the  inuencion  and  disposition  of  the  matter,  their 
style  or  fourme  of  eloquence,  explycatyngc  the  fygures,  »s  well  of  sentences  as 
wordes,  leuynge  nothyng,  person  or  place  named  by  the  authour,  vndeclared  or 
hydde  from  his  scholers.  *'f 

John  Poynet,  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Winchester, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1516,  and  died  in  exile  in  the  year  1556. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
is  a  political  treatise,  in  which  he  anticipated  the  bold  speculations  of 
Buchanan  and  Languet  relative  to  the  right  of  resisting  and  punishinir 
tyrants.     From  this  treatise  we  extract  the  subsequent  passage  : 

•  Cranmer's  Defence    of  the  trvt  and  catholike  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament   of  tkt 
Body  and  Bloud  of  our  Sauiour  Chntt,  f.  115.  b.     Lond.  1550,  4to 
f   Elyoi*8  Boke  named  the  Gouemour,  f.  50.  b.  edit.  Lond.  1565,  8vo. 
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"  This  is  the  frute,  wher  princes  take  all  their  subiectes  thinges  as  their  ownc. 
And  wherunto  at  leingth  will  it  come,  but  that  either  they  must  be  no  kinges,  or 
elles  kinges  without  people  ?  which  is  all  one.  But  thou  wilt  sale,  wherof  cometh 
this  common  saieng,  all  thinges  be  the  kaisers,  all  thinges  be  the  kinges  ?  It  can 
not  come  of  nothing.  But  by  that  that  is  all  ready  saied,  ye  see  that  euery  man 
maie  kepe  his  owne,  and  none  maie  take  it  from  him ;  so  that  it  can  not  be  in- 
terpreted, that  all  thinges  be  the  kaisers  or  kinges,  as  his  owne  propre,  or  that  they 
maie  take  them  from  their  subiectes  at  their  pleasure ;  but  thus  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded, that  they  ought  to  defende  that  euery  man  hath,  that  he  maie  quietly 
enioie  his  owne,  and  to  see  that  they  be  not  robbed  or  spoiled  therof.  For  as  in 
a  great  mannes  house  all  thinges  be  saied  to  be  the  stuardes,  bicause  it  is  committed 
to  his  charge,  to  see  that  euery  man  in  the  house  behaue  him  selfe  honestly,  and  doo 
his  duetie,  to  see  that  all  thinges  be  well  kept  and  preserued,  and  maie  take  nothing 
awaie  from  any  man,  nor  misspend  or  waste,  and  of  his  doinges  he  must  rendre 
accompt  to  his  lorde  for  all ;  so  in  a  realme  or  other  dominion,  the  realme  and 
and  countreie  arc  Goddes,  he  is  the  lorde,  the  people  are  his  seruantes,  and  the  king 
or  governour  is  but  Goddes  minister  or  stuarde,  ordained  not  to  misuse  the  seruantes, 
that  is,  the  people,  neither  to  spoile  them  of  that  they  haue,  but  to  see  the  people 
doo  their  duetie  to  their  Lorde  God,  that  the  goodes  of  this  worlde  be  not  abused, 
but  spent  to  Godi-'es  glorie,  to  the  maintenaunce  and  defence  of  the  common  wealthe, 
and  not  to  the  destruction  of  it.  llie  princes  watche  ought  to  defende  the  poore 
mannes  house,  his  labour  the  subiectes  ease,  hs  diligence  the  subiectes  pleasure,  his 
trouble  the  subiectes  quletnesse.  And  as  the  sunne  neuer  standeth  still,  but  con- 
tinually goeth  about  the  worlde,  doing  his  office,  with  his  heate  refreshing  and 
comforting  all  naturall  thinges  in  the  worlde ;  so  ought  a  good  prince  to  be  con- 
tinually occupied  in  his  mlnisterie,  not  seking  his  owne  profit,  but  the  wealthc  of 
those  that  be  committed  to  his  charge.'*  • 

From  the  death  of  Chaucer,  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before 
another  writer,  deserving  the  name  of  a  poet,  appeared  in  England. 
This  writer  was  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  however  he  did  not  survive. 
He  was  beheaded  in  IS^T,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Although 
thus  cut  off  before  the  full  maturity  of  intellectual  vigour,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  effect  some  very  material  improvements  in  English 
poetry.  The  versification  of  preceding  poets  was  more  properly 
rhythmical  than  metrical.  Although  some  improvements  had  been 
introduced  by  Chaucer,  he  left  the  number  of  syllables  too  indefinite, 
and  did  not  reach  the  harmony  and  compression  of  which  this  noble 
poet  afterwards  exhibited  an  example.  The  change,  says  Dr.  Nott, 
which  Surrey  "  proposed  and  effected  was  this.  He  substituted  for 
the  old  rhythmical  mode  of  versification  one  as  nearly  metrical  as 
the  nature  of  any  language,  which  regulates  the  value  of  syllables 
by  accent  and  not  by  quantity,  will  allow.     He  limited  the   heroic 

•    Pot/nefs   Shorte  Treatise  of  Politike   Power,  and  of  the  true    Obedience  which 
Subiectes  owe  to  Kynges  and  other  Ciuile  Gocernours,  sig.  F.  7.    1 556,  8vo. 
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verse  to  ten  syllables,  and  these  he  divided  into  five  equal  iambic 
feet ;  for  he  perceived  that  the  frequent  return  of  the  short  syllable 
was  necessary  to  correct  that  languor  and   ponderosity   which  the 
constant  recurrence  of  monosyllables  would  otherwise  occasion.     He 
was  aware  however  that  the  iambic  measure,  though  sweet  in  itself, 
was  liable  to  become  monotonous  and  pall  upon  the  ear.     He  there- 
fore  introduced  the   further  refinement  of  breaking  the  lines  with 
pauses.     The  natural  place  for  the  pause  was  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
syllable,  where  the  old  ceraura  generally  fell ;   but   he  varied   the 
situation  of  his  pauses  as  he  found  the  harmony  of  the  verse  re- 
quired, or  as  he  thought  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  passage  would 
be  heightened  by  it.     Such  was  the  system  of  versification  introduced 
by  Surrey.     Of  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  and  the  justness  of  his 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  no  further  proof  need  be  required  than 
the  event     For  the  laws  of  English  versification,  such  as  they  were 
established  by  Surrey,  have  been  adopted  by  our  standard  writers, 
with  hardly  any  variation,  ever  since.     At  particular  times  indeed  a 
particular  taste  has  for  a  short  season  prevailed.     Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  James,  and  of  Charles  the  First,  quaintness,  and  a  love  of  antithesis, 
gave  a  new  turn  to  our  versification,  and  made  it  abrupt  and  irregular. 
But  in  the  two  best  epochs   of*bur  poetry,  during  the   reign   of 
Elizabeth,  and  after  the  Restoration,  those  principles  of  versification 
alone  were  observed  which    Surrey  had  introduced.     An  attentive 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  was  added  afterwards  by 
even  Dryden  or  Pope  to  the  system  and  perfectness  of  Surrey's 
numbers.  "♦     Another  change  introduced  by  this  illustrious  jonih 
was  the  use  of  the  heroic  blank  verse.     Langland  and  other  writers 
had  indeed  dispensed  with  rhyme ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
their  alliterative  lines  were  constructed  in  a  very  different  manner. 
In  the  following  sonnet,  he  bewails  the  death  of  another  eminent 
poet.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt : 

Divers  thy  death  do  diversely  bemoan  : 

Some,  that,  in  presence  of  thy  livelihed 
Lurked,  whose  breasts  envy  with  hate  had  swoln. 

Yield  Cssar's  tears  upon  Pompeius'  head. 

Some,  that  watched  with  the  murd'rer*s  knife, 
With  eager  thirst  to  drink  thy  guiltless  blood, 

Whose  practice  brake  by  happy  end  of  life, 
Weep  envious  tears  to  hear  thy  fame  so  good. 


•  Nolfs  Dissertation  on  the   State  of  English  Poetry  before  the  Sij^eenth  Centurv 
Cp.  clx»xi.),  prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt.     Lond.  1815,  2  vols.  4to. 
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But  I,  that  knew  what  harboured  in  that  head, 
\Vliat  virtues  rare  were  tempered  in  that  breast, 

Honour  the  place  that  such  a  jewel  bred, 
And  kiss  the  ground  whereon  thy  corpse  doth  rest. 

With  vapour'd  eyes ;  from  whence  such  streams  avail 

As  Pyramus  did  on  Thisbe*s  breast  bewail. 

His  sonnet  on  Spring  may  be  quoted  as  another  specimen  of  his 
language  and  versification  : 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings. 

With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale ; 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings, 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs  : 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale. 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings. 

The  fishes  fletc  with  new  repaired  scale. 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings, 

The  swift  swallow  pursucth  the  flies  smale. 
The  basy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ; 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs.^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  English  language 
had  in  a  great  measure  attained  that  form  and  structure  which  it 
continues  to  exhibit.  A  great  improvement  of  taste  had  been  intro- 
duced, by  a  more  critical  and  more  general  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  William  Lilly,  the  famous  grammarian,  who  had  learned 
Greek  at  Rhodes,  and  who  had  afterwards  acquired  a  polished 
Latinity  at  Rome,  became  the  first  teacher  of  Greek  at  any  public 
school  in  England  :  this  was  at  St.  Paul's  school,  in  London,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  the  first  master  about  the  year  1500.f  The 
language  soon  began  to  be  more  regularly  taught  in  the  universities. 
At  Cambridge  the  study  of  it  was  zealously  and  successfully  recom- 
mended by  Smith,  Cheke,  and  Ascham,  who  were  themselves  distin- 
guished by  their  proficiency.  The  elegancies  of  Latin  style  began  to 
be  better  understood,  and  monkish  barbarism  was  gradually  banished. 
Ascham  and  Haddon  acquired  distinction  by  the  style  of  their  Latin 
prose ;  and  some  of  the  verses  of  Leland  discover  a  classical  vein 
previously  unknown  to  his  countrj^men.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century,  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  and  classical  story  and  mythology  were  rendered  familiar  to 
the  common  reader.     In  addition  to  the  French,   the  Italian  and 

•    Surrey's   Works,  p.  IJ).  4(;. 

f    WartoHs  Hist,  of  EmjlUh  Voctnjt  vol.  iii.  p.  'loB'. 
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Spanish  languages  attracted  a  great  degree  of  attention  ;  and  from 
all  of  these  languages,  especially  the  two  former,  many  works  were 
likewise  translated.     New  sources  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  fancy, 
were  thus  opened,  and  the  English  tongue  was  enriched  with  a  more 
copious  and  variegated  phraseology.     Surrey  and  Wyatt  were  suc- 
ceeded by  poets  of  great  genius,  by  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  as  well  as 
by  many  others,  who,  though  of  inferior  powers,  were  yet  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  imagination.     The  prose   compositions  of 
Bacon  and  Raleigh,  partaking  of  the  native  energy  of  their  authors, 
exhibited  specimens  of  a  condensed  and  forcible  style,  to  which  the 
preceding  age  had  never  attained.     During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  ancient  learning  was  assiduously  cultivated  ;  and 
men  of  great  erudition,  Usher,  Selden,  Gataker,  Cudworth^  and  others, 
adorned  the  literary  annals  of  their  country.     The  prevailing  taste  of 
scholars  had  however  a  strong  tendency  to  what  was  scholastic,  if 
not  pedantic ;    and  even  the  poets,    such   as   Donne  and  Cowley, 
substituted  the  subtilties  of  metaphysical  conceits  for  flights  of  poetic 
fancy.     Many  words,   derived   immediately  from   the    Latin,    were 
introduced  by  the  learned  writers  of  the  period  to  which  we  now 
refer.     A  considerable  number  of   them   have   been   subsequently 
rejected,  while  others  are  incorporated  in  the  vocabulary.     In  the 
mean  time,  English  poetry  had    nearly  reached  its  highest  liniita. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,   so  eminently  distinguished  as  a  work  of 
creative  genius,  affords  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  com- 
pass, power,  and  harmony  of  the  language.    Nor  is  Dry  den  unworthy 
of  being  mentioned  with  this  mighty  master  of  the  English  lyre. 
His  powers  of  mind  were  no  doubt  different  in  kind  and  degree,  but 
he  was  possessed  of  a  genius  truly  poetical ;  and  his  prose,  as  well  as 
his  verse,  exhibits  a  rich  and  copious  vein  of  English  phraseology. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  language  our  narrow  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  trace.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  language  is 
involved  in  more  obscurity.  The  Celtic  tongue  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  spoken  in  every  district  of  that  kingdom ;  nor  has  it 
been  found  an  easy  task  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  a  Gothic 
dialect,  bearing  a  very  close  affinity  to  English.  That  the  Scottish 
language  is  merely  a  dialect  of  the  English,  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  prevalent  opinion ;  and  this  foreign  speech  is  supposed  to  have 
been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Picts,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
described  as  a  people  of  Celtic  origin.  The  ancient  history  of  every 
race  of  men  which  is  possessed  of  no  ancient  records,  and  which  has 
not  attracted  much  attention  from  more  enlightened  nations,  must 
ever  be  involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  the  present  instance, 
we  have  little  to  guide  our  enquiries,  besides  a  few  scattered  and 
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contradictory  notices,  added  to  the  ordinary  and  well-ascertained 
progress  of  human  speech.  When  other  records  fail,  the  history  of  a 
nation  may  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  history  of  its  language ;  and 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  reflection  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
probability  of  a  Celtic  people  unlearning  their  native  tongue,  and, 
from  deliberate  choice,  adopting  another  speech  completely  and 
radically  different. 

Dr.  Geddes,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Scoto-Saxon  Dialect,  has 
strenuously  maintained  this  extraordinary  opinion,  which  has  like- 
wise been  adopted  by  a  more  recent  writer,  possessing  no  portion  of 
his  acuteness  or  learning.  "  The  names,"  it  is  stated,  "  of  all  the 
rivers,  mountains,  towns,  villages,  and  castles,  of  any  note  or  an- 
tiquity, from  Berwick-law  to  Buchanness,  and  from  Buchanness  to 
Arder-Sier,  are  all  evidently  Celtic.  We  must,  then,  either  suppose 
that  the  language  of  the  Picts  was  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  or  that 
they  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  or,  in  fine, 
that,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Pictish  empire,  or  rather  its  union 
with  the  Irish-Scots,  the  language  of  these  latter  universally  pre- 
vailed, and  effaced  the  very  remembrance  of  its  Gothic  predecessor. 
The  second  of  these  suppositions  is  contrary  to  history ;  the  thiitl  is 
belied  by  experience  ;  the  first  then  is  the  only  one  that  is  founded 
in  probability."  *  This  observation  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of 
Celtic  names,  though  too  strongly  stated,  is  not  without  foundation. 
We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  south  of  Scotland  was,  at  some 
remote  period,  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  people ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
inference  that  this  people  must  be  identified  with  the  Picts.  What- 
ever hypothesis  may  be  adopted,  it  is  not  denied  that  many  Celtic 
names  of  places  have  been  retained,  where  the  inhabitants  have  long 
ceased  to  speak  any  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language.  It  may  very 
easily  be  conjectured,  that  this  primitive  race  of  Celts  was  finally 
supplanted  by  new  settlers,  and  that  those  settlers,  whether  Scan- 
dinavians or  some  other  Gothic  tribe,  adopted  many  of  the  names 
which  the  original  inhabitants  had  applied  to  mountains,  rivers,  and 
other  conspicuous  objects.  That  a  similar  process  has  been  followed 
in  innumerable  instances,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  European  settlements  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe :  the  native  appellations  arc  almost  always  retained  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  are  mingled  with  other  names,  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  the  colonists. 

If  we  should  suppose  the  Picts  to  have  been  a  Celtic  people,  a 
very  hard  problem  will  remain  to  be  solved :  —  by  what  extraordinary 

*    Tratuaciions  of  the  Societjf  of  the  Aniiquarits  of  Scoilandf  vol.  i.  p.  iOS. 
VOL.    I.  S  S 
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means  could  a  distinct  race  of  men,  placed  in  such  circumstances,  be 
induced  to  reject  one  language,  and  to  adopt  another  ?     This  radical 
and  unprecedented  change  Dr.  Geddes  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
operation  of  such  causes  as  the  following :  —  to  the  temporary  sub- 
jection of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  by  the  Nortiiumbrians; 
to  the  immense  number  of  captives  seized  during  the  ancient  wars 
with  the  English  ;  to  the  planting  of  English  garrisons  in  several  of 
the  Scottish  towns,  to  the  amicable  intercourse  of  the  Picts  with 
the  English  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  influence  of  Malcolm  Canmore's 
courtiers,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  le^imed  the  English  language 
from  Queen  Margaret  and  her  retinue.     But  it  may  without  much 
temerity  be  affirmed  that,  in  the  entire  annals  of  the   human  race, 
such  an  eflfect  was  never  produced  by  such  causes.     In  a  more  refined 
state  of  society,  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  hope  of  gain,   or  the 
influence  of  fashion,  may  induce  many  individuals  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  people  will  ever  be  disposed  to  rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
speech,  whether  rude  or  cultivated,  which  they  have  derived  from 
their  parents.     It  is  only  by  some  great  revolution,  by  a  total  con- 
quest, or  by  an  overwhelming  extent  of  colonization,  that  the  current 
language  of  a  country  can  be  materially  changed.     After  the  Norman 
conquest,  when  French  became  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
law,  and  when  Norman  barons  were  planted  in  almost  every  comer 
of  England,  did  the  combined  operations  of  such  causes  eradicate 
the  old,  and  establish  a  new  language  in  its  place?     Many  new 
words  were  unquestionably  introduced,  but  these  were  merely  en- 
grafted on  the  old  stock  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.     **  Had  the  Saxon," 
as  Dr.  Jamiesou  well  observes,  ^'  found  its  way  into  Scotland  in  the 
manner  supposed,  it  would  necessarily  have  been  superinduced  ou 
the  Gaelic.     This  has  always  been  the  case  where   one   language 
prevailed  over  another;  unless  the  people  who  spoke  the   original 
language  were  either  completely  or  nearly  exterminated-     Thus  was 
the  Norman  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Saxon,  as  the  Prankish 
had  been  with  the  Latinized  Celtic  of  France.     But  the  number  of 
Gaelic  words  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  broad  Scots  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  language.**  *     And  this  solitary 
fact  is   indeed  suflficient  to  evince  that  the  inhabitants  of  the   south 
of  Scotland  cannot  be  sprung  from  Celtic  ancestors.      Dr.  Geddes 
I'.as  ventured    to   specify    the    reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  which    com- 
menced in  the  year  1057,  as  the  period  of  a  general  denization  of 

•   Jamiesons  Jjhsertalion  on  the  Origin  of  (he  Scoitish  Lamjuaye  (p.  21.),  prefixed 
to  his  Dictionary. 
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the  Saxon  tongue  in  Scotland.  "  That  monarch,"  he  remarks,  "  had 
been  bred  in  England,  and  married  an  English  princess.  Her  re- 
tinue were  all  English.  English,  in  consequence,  would  become  the 
language  of  that  court.  The  courtiers  would  carry  it  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  ;  their  domestics  would  be  ambitious  to  speak  the  language 
of  their  masters;  and  thus  it  would  be  gradually  introduced  into 
every  fashionable  circle."*  But  to  introduce  a  language  into  every 
fashionable  circle,  is  somewhat  different  from  rendering  it  the  current 
speech  of  the  people  :  French  was  long  the  court  language,  and  the 
language  of  fashionable  circles  in  England,  and  yet  the  great  body 
of  the  people  persisted  in  speaking  English. 

The  insuperable  difficulty  of  accounting  for  such  a  transition  as 
has  thus  been  supposed,  a  transition  from  a  Celtic  to  a  Gothic  dialect, 
renders  the  conclusion  obvious  and  unavoidable,  that  the  Gothic 
speech  of  Scotland  was  derived  from  a  Gothic  race  of  ancestors. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  altogether  free  from  difficulties,  though  they 
are  of  very  inferior  weight  to  those  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
opposite  scale.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  late  writer,  who  has  investigated 
the  subject  with  much  ability,  that  the  Picts  emigrated  from  Scan- 
dinavia t ;  and,  according  to  this  opinion,  the  Picts  and  Saxons  must 
have  spoken  two  dialects  of  the  same  original  tongue.  The  history 
of  these  kindred  dialects  may  }ye  illustrated  from  that  of  some  others, 
derived  from  the  same  Gothic  origin.  The  Islandic,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  languages  are  all  descended  from  the  ancient  Scandinavian. 
Island,  which,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Miiller  has  remarked,  is  entitled 
to  particular  attention  as  the  foster-mother  of  northern  history  J,  was 

•  Verstcgan  reasons  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  (liestitvtion  of  decaytd  In- 
teltigencet  p.  180.  Antwerp,  1605,  4 to.)  See  likewise  the  preface  to  Dr.  Wallis's 
Grammatica  Linguoi  Anglicana:,  p.  xxii*  and  Mr.  Boucher*s  Introduction  to  liit 
Glossary,  p.  li. 

f  PinkertotCs  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotlandy  vol.  i.  p.  1G8.  Lond.  1789, 
2  vols.  8va  Mr.  Roberts  inclines  to  the  same  onii.iion :  "  The  Picts,  or,  more 
properly,  Phichts,  probably  a  colony  of  Scandinavians,  originally  from  Scythia,  as 
they  are  said  to  have  come  over  the  Northern  Sea.  Triad,  7,"  (Sketch  of  the  early 
History  of  the  Cymry,  or  Ancient  Britons,  p.  125.  Lond.  1803,  8vo.)  Professor 
Magnusen,  who  has  more  recently  investigated  the  origin  of  the  Picts,  bestows 
sufficient  commendation  on  Mr.  Pinkerton's  learning  and  research,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  is  disposed  to  adopt  his  leading  opinion  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  declares 
himself  unable  to  approve  of  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  especially 
of  those  which  rest  upon  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scandinavian  words  and 
antiquities  ;  nor  does  he  fail  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  this  writer's  unseason* 
al)le  invectives  against  the  Celts.  (  Om  Pictemes  og  deres  Navns  Oprinddse,  S.  56, 
Kibbenhavn,  1817,  8vo. ) 

\   MUUer's  Sagabibliothek,  13d.  i.  S.  4.      Kiobenhavn,  1817-20,  3  Bind.  8vo. 
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peopled  by  a  colony  of  NorwegiaoB,  in  the  year  874.  This  race  of 
men,  confined  to  a  remote  island,  and  maintaining  but  little  inter- 
course, either  of  peace  or  war,  with  other  nations,  has  preserved  its 
ancient  language  with  singular  pur^y.  * .  The  Swedes  and  Danes, 
more  extensively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  and  more 
closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  exhibited  a  different 
progress :  but,  while  both  languages  have  receded  very  widely  from 
the  Islandic,  they  have  not  receded  very  widely  from  each  other ;  a 
similar  state  of  society,  similar  relations  with  other  countries,  and  the 
study  of  the  same  foreign  authors,  have  produced  corresponding 
changes  in  both.  In  the  history  of  these  two  languages,  we  do  not 
indeed  find  a  complete  parallel  with  that  of  the  Scottish  and  English : 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  are  both  dialects  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navian ;  while  the  Scottish  is  derived  from  the  Scandinavian,  and  the 
English  from  the  ancient  German.  But  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
German  proceeded  from  the  same  common  stock ;  and  when  we 
ascend  to  a  period  sufHciently  remote,  they  are  only  to  be  r^arded 
as  dialects  of  the  same  language. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Barbour,  Winton,  Henry  the  Minstrel, 
and  other  early  poets  of  Scotland,  have  described  their  native 
language  as  English,  f  This  application  of  the  name  has  been 
explained,  with  at  least  some  degree  of  plausibility,  by  referring  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  Gaelic  being  then  denominated  the  Scotch 
language.  %  A  Celtic  and  a  Gothic  dialect  could  not  well  be  de- 
scribed by  the  same  term ;  and  **  when,  by  a  necessary  contingency, 
the  Gothic  language  had  in  the  same  space,  though  in  different 
nations,  retained  much  the  same  hues,  the  name  of  that  dialect 
which  was  spoken  by  the  greater  and  politer  people  was  imparted  to 
the  other,  inhabiting  a  contiguous  part  of  the  very  same  island.*'  § 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  less  fortunate  in  another  suggestion ;  namely,  that 
it  is  not  more  strange  to  perceive  that  the  Italian,  French,   and 

*  Dr.  Sharpe  has  well  stated,  that  «  war,  invasioii,  conquest,  treaties,  inteiooune 
with  different  nations,  commerce,  colonies,  rise  of  arts,  logical  refinements,  con- 
troversies, time  or  age,  and  the  humours  of  a  people,  are  all  causes  of  alteration  in 
language.**  (  Two  DiuertatUmt  upon  the  Origin  of  Langnagu,  and  uptm  the  origUud 
Power§  of  Letters,  p.  35.  edit.  Lond.  1751,  8vo.) 

t  Barbour  $  Bruce,  p.  82.  JFinton*s  CronyhU,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Henry'z  ITaOue, 
p.  S31. 

\  **  Duobus  enim  utuntur  linguis,  Scotica  videlicet,  et  Teutonica ;  cigus  linguK 
gens  maritimas  possidet  et  planas  regiones :  lingu«  vero  gens  Sootics  montanas 
inhabitat,  et  insulas  ulteriores.**  {Fordum  ScoHchronicon,  vol.  L  p.  44.  edit.  Goodall.) 

§  PinkertoiCs  Es$ag  on  the  Origin  of  Scotish  Poetry  (p.  Ixxi.),  prefixed  to  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems.     Lond.  1 786,  2  vols.  Svo. 
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Spanish  languages  were  originally  termed  Romance.  They  were  all 
described  by  this  common  name,  because  they  were  all  derived  from 
one  common  source,  the  language  of  the  Romans ;  but  we  are  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Scottish  and  English  tongues  stand  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  Scottish  language  is  a 
poem  of  eight  lines,  composed  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
who  perished  by  an  accidental  death  in  the  year  1286.  That  these 
lines  were  written  soon  after  the  event  to  which  they  refer,  is  affirmed 
by  Winton,  in  whose  chronicle  they  are  preserved. 

Quhen  Alysandyr  oure  kyng  was  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le. 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  brede, 

Of  wync  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle : 
Our  gold  wes  changyd  in-to  lede. 

Cryst,  borne  in-to  virgynjrte, 
Succour  Scotland  and  remede, 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte.  * 

John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  died  in  the  year  1396, 
and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Chaucer.  His  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  King  Robert  furnishes  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
language :  it  is  highly  interesting  as  a  relique  of  early  literature,  nor 
is  it  without  its  value  as  a  record  of  early  history.  This  venerable 
poct*8  encomium  on  political  freedom  b  distinguished  by  a  manly 
and  dignified  strain  of  sentiment. 

A !  frcdome  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Fredome  mayss  man  to  haiflf  liking, 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis ; 
lie  levys  at  ess  that  frely  levys. 
A  noble  hart  may  haiflf  nane  ess, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  pless, 
GyflT  fredome  failyhe ;  for  ire  liking 
Is  yhamyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he  that  ay  hass  levyt  fre. 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrtc. 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thryldome. 
Bot  gyflf  he  had  assayit  it. 
Than  all  pcrqucr  he  suld  it  wyt. 
And  suld  think  frcdome  mar  to  pryss 
Tlian  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is.  f 

James  I.,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  was  born  in   1394,  and  was  assassinated  in   1437. 

*    WintoH^a  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
f  Barbour* t  Bntct,  p.  10.  Jamieson*s  edit 
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Many  of  his  poems  are  probably  lost,  or  are  no  longer  recognized  as 
his;  but  those  which  still  remain  are  sufficient  to  secure  for  the 
author  a  high  rank  among  the  British  poets  of  that  age.  The  un- 
common versatility  of  his  talents  enabled  him  to  excel  alike  in  serious 
and  in  ludicrous  composition  :  he  evinces  a  warm  imagination  and  a 
feeling  heart,  and  he  has  left  some  exquisite  specimens  of  humour. 
The  subsequent  extract  is  from  his  longest  poem,  which  bears  the 
title  of  «  The  King's  Quair : " 

Quhare  in  a  lusty  plane  tukc  I  my  way, 

Endlang  a  ryuer,  plesant  to  behold, 
Enbroudin  all  with  frescfac  flouris  gay, 

Quhare  throw  the  grauel,  brycht  as  ony  gold. 

The  cristal  water  ran  so  clcre  and  cold, 
That  in  royn  ere  maid  cont3rniialy 
A  maner  soun  mellit  with  armony : 

That  full  of  lytill  iischis  by  the  brym, 
Now  here  now  there,  with  bakkis  blcwc  as  le<ie, 

Lap  and  playit,  and  in  a  rout  can  swym 
Ss  prettily,  and  dressit  thame  to  spredc 
Thairc  curall  fynis,  as  the  ruby  rede, 

That  in  the  sonnc  on  tliaire  scalis  brych 

As  gcsscrant  ay  glitterlt  in  my  sight. 

And  by  this  ilke  ryuer  sydc  alawe 

Ane  hyeway  fand  I  like  to  bene, 
On  quhich  on  euery  syde  a  long  rawe 

Off  trees  saw  I  full  of  Icvls  grcne> 

That  full  of  fhiyte  delitable  were  to  senc ; 
And  also,  as  it  come  Tnto  my  mynd, 
Of  bcstcs  sawe  I  mony  diuersc  kynd.  * 

We  have  only  room  for  another  specimen  of  the  early  Scottish 
language ;  and  this  we  shall  select  from  a  work  of  William  Dunbar, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  the  early  Scottish  poets.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lothian,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1520.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  miscellaneous,  but  none  of  them  extends 
to  any  considerable  length.  He  evidently  unites  a  brilliant  imagin- 
ation with  an  elegant  taste  ;  nor  is  he  less  conspicuous  for  his  skill 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry.  The  elasticity  of  his  mind,  and 
the  versatility  of  his  talents,  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  eminence  in 
different  departments  of  composition.  His  allegorical  poems  display 
a  rich  and  fertile  invention  ;  and  he  is  equally  distinguished  for  his 
powers  of  description  and  satirical  humour.  His  diction  is  often 
remarkable  for  its  terseness  and  forcible  simplicity ;  but  it  is  not 

*  Poetical  RemcdnB  of  James  the  First,  p.  1 39.     Edinb.  178:i,  8vo. 
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always  free  from  the  vicious  and  pedantic  phraseology  with  which 
the  English  poetry  of  that  period  is  so  deeply  infected.  "  It  is 
evident,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  <<  that  a  union  of  talents  of  this  wide 
range  must  necessarily  be  of  rare  occurrence ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
tliat  a  century  should  elapse  before  a  poet  in  any  high  degree 
approaching  the  genius  of  Chaucer  made  his  appearance  in  our 
island.  Not  indeed  until  Dunbar  arose  in  the  sister  kingdom,  had 
wc  another  instance  of  the  combination  of  first-rate  abilities  for 
humour  and  comic  painting,  with  an  equally  powerful  command  over 
the  higher  regions  of  fiction  and  imagination."  *  7%e  Thistle  and 
the  Bose,  a  poem  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  James  IV. 
and  Margaret  Tudor,  opens  with  the  following  stanzas : 

Quhen  Mcrche  wes  with  variand  windis  past, 

And  Appryll  had  with  hir  silver  shouris 
Tone  Icif  at  nature  with  ane  orient  blast, 

And  lusty  May,  that  muddir  is  of  flouris, 

Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris 
Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt, 
(^uhois  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt ; 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay, 

Mcthocht  Aurora  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit  by  the  day, 

And  halsit  mo  witli  visage  pailc  and  grcne ; 

On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang  fro  the  splenc, 
Awalk,  luvarisy  out  of  your  slemering, 
So  how  the  lusty  morrow  dob  upspring. 

Mcthocht  frescho  May  befoir  my  bed  upstudc, 
In  weld  dcpaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew, 

Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  mansuetude. 
In  bright  attcir  of  flouris  fbrgit  new, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 

Bulmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus  bemys, 

(^uhyl  all  the  house  illumynit  of  her  lemys. 

Slugart,  scho  said,  awalk  annone  for  schamc, 

And  in  my  honor  sumthing  thow  go  wryt : 
The  lark  hes  done  the  mirry  day  proclame. 

To  rais  up  luvaris  with  comfort  and  delyt, 

Yet  nocht  incrcss  thy  curage  to  indyt, 
Quhois  hairt  sumtyme  hes  glaid  and  blissful!  bene, 
Sangis  to  mak  undir  the  levis  grene.  f 

The  Celtic  language  still  prevails  in  some  extensive  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  its  most  cultivated  dialects  is  the 
vVclsh,  which  comprises  some  very  ancient  and  curious  reliques  of 

•   Dnikt\  Mortting;»  in  Spiiuij^  vol.  ii.  p.  -1.      Load.  1828,  2  voh.  8vo. 
f    llnilcs»  Ancient  Scottish  Ptttm*,  p.  1.      £diub.  1770,  12m3. 
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literature.  *  It  is  IVequently  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  affinity  of  nations  and  languages,  that  tlie  Welsh 
soldiers  who  served  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle  in  the  war  of  I756> 
found  little  difficulty  in  making  their  speech  intelligible  to  the  people 
of  Bretagne.  A  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue  continues  to  be  spoken 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Manks 
language.  Another  dialect  of  it  was  long  current  in  Cornwall  ''This 
language/'  says  Mr.  Boucher,  **  was  the  current  speech  of  Com^-all 
UU  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. :  but  then  innovations  took  place, 
and  fashionable  preachers  began  to  affect  to  perform  the  service  of 
the  church  in  English,  and,  at  the  Reformation,  are  said  to  have  very 
generally  expressed  their  preference  of  the  English  service.  How- 
ever, some  old-fashioned  folks  still  clung  to  their  paternal  tongue 
with  patriotic  pertinacity  ;  and  the  last  sermon  ever  delivered  in 
Cornish  was  in  1678.  Mr.  Ray,  in  1662,  says  he  could  find  only  one 
person  who  could  write  it ;  and,  in  1768,  Mr.  Barrington  could  iind 
only  one  old  woman  who  could  scold  in  it.**  f  In  Scotland,  a  dialect 
of  Celtic  is  spoken  by  a  race  of  men  who  inhabit  no  small  proportion 
of  the  territory,  but  whose  number  probably  does  not  exceed  one 
sixth  of  the  general  population.  Nor  is  the  Gaelic  commonly  spoken 
in  every  part  of  the  Highlands.  Even  in  Caithness,  the  most  northern 
county  of  Britain,  it  is  not  the  current  speech.  The  inhabitants, 
like  those  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  are  chiefly  descended  from  the 
Norwegians,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Scottish.  The  Scottish  Colts  an* 
descendants  of  the  Irish,  and  speak  a  dialect  which  still  continues  to 
be  so  similar  to  theirs,  that  the  people  of  the  two  countries  can,  to  a 
great  extent,  make  themselves  intelligible  to  each  other.  In  the 
Irish  tongue,  many  manuscripts  have  been  preserved,  some  of  which 
are  of  an  early  date ;  but  in  the  Gaelic  there  is  none  that  can 
plfjnsibly  pretend  to  any  considerable  antiquity. 

*  See  Mr.  Tumer^i  Vimdieatitm  of  the  GtHuinengu  of  the  Ancient  British  T\>em$ 
o/Aneurin,  TVi/mmm,  Uywareh  Hen,  and  Merdhin,     Lond.  1803,  8vo. 

f  Boucher*t  Introdmetion  to  hie  Gheeary  of  OhedUte  and  Provincial  Words, 
p.  xxxtL  This  work,  which  is  now  in  the  progress  of  publication,  we  strongU 
recommend  to  our  readertas  a  rich  and  curious  ston^ousc  of  philological  and 
antiquarian  infbrmatioo. 
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